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No,  L 


Introductory  Note  on  (he  puilication  of  New  Spedea  under 
di$advant<iges  $uch  ag  describing  Entomologists  necessarily 
labour  under  in  countries  remote  from  European  centres 
of  science. 

I  LITTLB  doubt  that  the  following  descriptions  of  new 
Coleoptera  will  meet  with  anything  but  approbation  from  the 
Entomological  world  at  home.  As,  however,  in  spite  of  this 
anticipation  of  an  nng^racions  reception,  I  do  not  for  the 
present  intend  to  desist  from  my  purpose  of  publishing  such 
descriptions,  I  may  as  well  try  to  vindicate  this  measure  by 
setting  forth  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  consider  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  entomological  author 
in  this  country  as  not  insurmountable. 

The  objections  raised  against  me  will  be  these :— consider- 
ing the  state  Entomological  literature  is  still  in — that  is  to 
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say,  oonsidering  that  it  has  not,  generally  speaking,  been 
condensed  into  a  certain  limited  and  obtainable  number  of 
volnmeSy  as  is  the  case  in  the  higher  branches  of  Zoology 
and  Botany ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  it  consists  of 
fragments  which  float  without  order  in  the  misty  and  on- 
fathomable  ocean  of  scientific  journals ;  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  an  individual  entomologist  abroad  should  surround  himself 
with  this  shapeless  mass  of  learning,  and  keep  himself,  by  this* 
or  other  means,  so  well  informed  of  the  details  of  the  actual 
progress  of  the  science,  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  mistakes  of  one 
kind  or  another,  but  more  specially  to  creating  synonymy  *  in 
attempting  to  work  independently.  It  will  further  be  said 
against  me,  that  not  haying  the  facilities  and  the  wholesome 
check  which  arise  from  the  diligent  use  of  extensive  and  well- 
named  collections,  not  even  having  the  gratification  of  a 
brother  entomologist's  views  and  opinions  on  doubtful  cases, 
it  will  be  impossible  even  to  determine  whether  an  insect  be 
new  or  not ;  and  from  these  reasons  (the  retumi  will  be) 
entomologists  abroad  should  confine  themselves  to  collecting 
and  observing  the  habits  of  the  objects  of  their  attention,  but 


•  Synonymy  is,  and  always  will  be,  an  anavoidable  evil  to  which 
descripilTe  science  is  liable  under  any  circnmstances.  My  argnments 
are  merely  intended  to  uphold  the  possibility  to  reduce  it  to  snch  a  na- 
ture, and  to  limit  it  to  so  small  an  extent,  as  to  be  of  little  importance 
if  weighed  against  the  merits  the  publications  in  which  it  occurs  may  be 
possessed  of  in  other  respects,  and,  therefore,  to  be  pardonable.  In  case, 
however,  I  dionld  eventnally  ascertain  that  I  am  mistaken  on  this  point, 
I  shall  then  abandon  my  pursuits,  or  at  all  events,  my  present  mode  of 
following  them  up.  I  feel  certain,  that  every  enthusiastic  naturalist, 
who  has  travelled  in  foreign  parts,  will  support  my  cause,  and  understand 
and  appreciate  my  striving  to  become  the  herald  of  my  own  discoveries, 

I  am  wen  aware  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  attain  this  end, 
and  that  the  one  I  have  selected  is  perhaps  not  the  best ;  but  circum- 
stances have  hitherto  barred  me  from  those  upon  which  I  might  lay 
myself  less  open  to  censore.  In  a  position  like  mine  only,  where  they  are 
my  principal  support,  books  are  well  tested ;  and  whoever  has  tested 
them  under  such  circumstances,  will  know  that  much  of  the  synonymy 
created  abroad,  is  referable  to  them,  and  not  to  the  student. 
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they  should  nerer  go  to  print  with  matters  on  which  it  is  an 
impoBsibility  for  the  ablest  among  them  to  be  quite  compe- 
tent. These  argnments  are  unfortunately  too  true,  but  still, 
I  think,  admit  of  being  mitigated  sufficiently  to  come  to  final 
conclusions  less  disheartening  to  the  entomological  student 
abroad  than  the  abore. 

First  of  all,  every  entomologist  gives  preference  to  a  certain 
order  <^  insects — say  Coleoptera — and  in  this  even,  in  almost 
all  cases,  to  one  or  two  particular  families.  In  studying  for 
the  publication  of  new  species,  under  the  disadvantages  just 
mentioned,  he  will  confine  himself  to  this  order,  or  perhaps 
family.  Now,  although  as  objected  above,  the  information 
existing  on  this  particular  branch,  is  for  the  most  part  frag-^ 
mentary,  still  there  are  certain  &milies,  on  which  it  has 
received  tangible  shape,  through  condensation  by  old  hands  :— 
Burmeister's  LamellicorfM^  Oejean's  Oarabidcef  Erichson^s 
BiaphyUndoBj  Schoenherr's  CwretdionidcB,  Boheman's  Gctsiidoe^ 
Westwood's  PaussidcB,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  latter  author's 
general  work  on  the  families,  and  Lacordaire's  on  the  general 
Ooleepierarum^  diligently  consulted,  go  as  guides  a  long  way» 
and  should,  although  some  of  them  have  by  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  science  grown  rather  antiquated,  guard  against  a 
number  of  mistakes  of  a  systematic  nature. 

As  to  whether  a  beetle  be  new  or  not,  I  admit  ihai  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  question,  the  entomologist,  situated 
as  above,  will  have  quite  as  much  to  be  guided  by  a  certain  tact 
(not  clearly  definable,  but  understood  by  scientific  men)  than 
by  anything  else;  and  I  am  forced  to  concede  that  under  any 
circumstances  almost,  it  is  totally  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
indiMpuiabU  certainty  either  the  one  way  or  the  other.  This, 
however,  excludes  by  no  means  the  possibility  of  his  forming  an 
opinion  with  so  much  precision  as  to  enable  him  to  pronounce 
in  the  matter  with  a  very  high  degree  of  confidence  and  all  pro^ 
hahUUy  in  his  favour.  In  attempting  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
this  difficult  point,  he  will  receive  a  first  superficial  idea,  from 
careful  reflection  on  certain  accidental  circumstances,  such 
as  size,  scarcity,  or  other  peculiarities  of  the  insect  in  question* 
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This  idea,  whichever  way  it  may  incline,  will  then  either  gain 
or  lose  in  strength  by  diligent  reference  to  his  library,  nntil 
at  length,  with  a  certain  amount  of  tact  and  judgment,  he  will 
arrive  at  a  result  which,  under  such  circumstances,  must 
carry  much  weight  with  it. 

I  shall  illustrate  this  case  by  an  example.  If,  for  instance, 
after  collecting  five  years  in  Ceylon  generally,  and  in  the 
Western  Province  more  especially,  I  find  at  the  latter  place  an 
insect — say  the  Ohlcenius  puleher  described  below — for  the 
first  time — am  I  not  entitled  to  consider  it  as  very  scarce?  IE 
on  consulting  my  library  I  discover  nothing  which  can  possibly 
refer  to  it  (finding  that  not  a  single  OhicBnius  is  marked  as 
occurring  in  Ceylon),  are  not  the  chances  greatly  in  favour  of 
its  being  an  nndescribed  species  ?  If,  again,  I  collect  beetles 
as  small  and  inconspicuous  as  the  Trichopteryx  described  below, 
and  consider  at  the  same  time,  that,  although  they  are  in 
certain  localities  of  common  occurrence,  no  professional  Cole- 
opterologist  has  ever  collected  them  before  me  in  this  Island ;  if 
moreover,  again,  my  library  offers  nothing  that  could  possibly 
refer  to  them  individually  (there  being  hardly  an  Asiatic 
species  mentioned), — am  I  not  under  these  circumstances 
justified  in  considering  them  as  nndescribed?  Decidedly. 
Circumstances  like  these  would  indeed  be  altogether  conclusive, 
if  there  was  not  a  chance  of  the  beetle  occurring  in  some 
neighbouring  country,  and  its  having  thence  found  its  way 
into  the  normal  collections  of  Europe.  The  possibility  of  such 
being  the  case,  enhances  the  difficulties  of  the  case  of  course 
very  materially ;  and  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the  means  of 
overcoming  them  are  very  unreliable.  One  deficiency,  des- 
criptions of  new  species  furnished  under  these  circumstances, 
will  almost  always  have :  namely,  the  comparison  (so  desirable, 
if  not  essential,  in  large  genera)  with  another  allied  and 
known  species,  will  be  wanting ;  but  this  stands  or  falls  with 
the  system  from  which  it  is  inseparable. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  shew,  that  the  disadvantages 
the  entomologist  encounters  here,  or  in  other  places  similarly 
situated,  in  conacicntiomly  attempting  to  publish  new  species 
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may  (his  prinoipal  assistanoe  being  peraeverancoy  a  good 
library,  and  tact — entomological  instinct  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  call  it) — I  am  far  from  saying  eniirelyf — be  overcome  so  far 
as  to  expose  him^  from  wani  of  resonrces  in  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  to  no  more  mistakes  then  entomologists  expose  them- 
selves  to  under  more  favourable  circumstances  from  negUding 
them. 

But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  obtaining  the  simple  grant 
of  permission  to  describe  on  the  spot  a  part  of  what  he 
collects.  I  claim  more  for  the  entomologist  abroad.  I  wish 
to  show  that  he  should  naturally  be  expected,  nay  desired, 
to  do  so;  for  although  he  labours  under  distressing  disad- 
vantages in  some  respects,  he  happily  enjoys  a  proportionate 
share  of  advantages  in  others.  It  is  unsatisfactory  in  the 
extreme  for  an  enthusiastic  entomologist  to  be  obliged  to 
let  his  ooUections  go  out  of  his  own  hands, — see  others  reap 
the  honors  from  them,  which  are  to  be  reaped  on  such  occa- 
sions,—or  perhaps  see  as  it  were  a  gulf  close  over  them,  hear 
no  more  of  them,  and  find  himself  forgotten.  For  what  is 
a  mere  collector?  Let  him  display  as  much  industry  as 
possible,  he  is  hardly  looked  upon  as  an  entomologist — cer- 
tiunly,  as  long  as  he  is  prevented  from  publishing  anything, 
not  as  a  scientific  one.  Now,  if  such  a  man  merely  desists 
from  publishing  the  fruits  of  his  researches  from  want  of 
resources  to  assist  him  to  go  creditably  through  such  a  task, — if 
he  suffers  his  collections  to  go  out  of  his  hands,  because  he  is  too 
true  a  lover  of  science  not  to  see  the  credit  in  a  great  mea- 
sure due  to  himself  reaped  rather  by  another  than  to  hoard 
up  his  entomological  treasures,  a  useless  heap,  eventually  to 
be  destroyed  by  moths  and  time— I  say,  that  a  man  who  acts 
upon  principles  like  those,  finds  himself  not  seldom  dishear- 
tened in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  under  difficulties  such 
as  I  have  set  forth.  If,  however,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent,  is  anything  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
be  the  herald  of  his  discoveries  himself?  Could  anything  be 
more  unkind  and  ungenerous  on  the  part  of  his  scientific 
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brethren  at  home,  than  to  oppose  and  disoonrage  him  by  their 
disapprobation  ? 

I  might  enlarge  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  a  sore  one 
with  me  for  a  long  time,  to  a  great  extent,  but  I  think  this  is 
BiifBoient  to  direct  the  reader  into  the  train  of  my  ideas  and  to 
enable  him  to  follow  it  up. 

I  hasten  therefore  to  conclude.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
Tropical  entomologist  has  a  proportionate  share  of  advantages 
to  balance  what  falls  to  his  lot  of  the  contrary ;  one  of  these 
advantages  which  he  has  over  his  brethren  at  home  is,  that 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  studying  alive  what  can 
at  home  only  be  examined  in  state  differing  more  or  less 
from  that  of  life.  Therefore,  if  he  is  enabled  and  expeeted  to 
describe  new  specief ,  it  is  moreover  highly  deeirable  for  the 
sake  of  the  promulgation  of  eaund  information,  that  he  should 
do  BO,  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  this,  his  principal 
advantage,  and  describe,  fredi  from  natore,  as  many  of  his 
favourites  and  their  habits  as  possible ;  and  discouraging  him 
in  such  an  undertaking  on  any  of  the  above  grounda  would  be 
discouraging  the  progress  of  science  in  general* 

1.    CniiANnis  PULCHBB.    N. 

C.  elongatns,  subconvexus,  subgliftbratiiB,  ffineo-viridis,  elytris  ob> 
scarioribns,  limbo  pedibosque  flavis,  snbtiiB  piceos.    Long.  corp.  6f  lin. 

Caput  oblongnm  nitidiBsimom,  ante  ocuIob  2.impre88um.  Mentum 
deate  f ortiter  ezcayato.  AntennsB  ari.S^  quarto  sesqui  longiore.  Thorax 
oboordatns  basi  angnstatns  qoadratns,  latitadine  antica  quarta  parte 
longior,  parce  ponctnlatus,  antice  lateribus  deflezns,  postice  dorsoqae 
planus,  basi  2-impres8n8.  Elytra  striata,  ad  strias,  prBBcipue  apicem 
Tersns,  snbtillssime  pilosa^flayo-marginata.  Pedes  flavi^spinuliB  castaiims. 
Abdomen  flaTO-marginatum. 

Specimen  singnlnm  m.  in  ripis  Mahse-OysB  flnvii  prope  Negombo  oepi. 

Distinguished  by  its  elongate  shape.  The  head  is  of  a 
bright  green  colour  with  the  labrum  and  the  mandibles  of  a 
deep,  and  the  antennae  and  palpi  of  a  light  brown,  the  lattei 
being  darkened  towards  the  end.  The  thorax  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  head,  reflecting  a  copper  hue  from  the  back|  ite 
anterior  angles  are  obtuse,  the  basal  ones  being  righte 
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eljtai  are  of  the  same  greenish  copper  colour  but  darker ;  they 
are  impressed  with  longitudinal  lines,  which  are  bordered  on 
esi/ck  side  by  a  row  of  minate  hairs.  They  as  well  as  the 
abdomen  have  yellowish  margins. 

2.      CHLiBlflUS  RBOULOSUS.     N. 

CL  Babconyexns,  snbglabratns,  thorace  occipiteque  ragolosis  cupreis, 
eljtris  nigro-Tiridilms,  pedibns  elytroram  limbo  lunulisqae  apicalibns 
ftiYis,  snbtiiB  pioens,  abdomine  apice  margineqae  flavis.  Long.  corp. 
6ilin. 

O^Nit  fronie  2-iinpre8Siuii  snbtilissime  longitndinaliter  ragnlosum. 
Meniidens  laoiniiB  eztns  rotondatis.  Thorax  oyatas  basi  qnadratna 
lateribus  vmWs  deflexua,  postice  obsolete  2-impre88D8,  paree  pnnctatus, 
yibtiliter  transYeranii  mgalosas.  Elytra  striata,  ataiis  apioem.yersns  per 
paria  coennsibiis,  ad  strias,  pilosa,  apice  ntrinque  Inniila  flava  signata. 
Peetos  abdomenqae  pioea,  hpc>  segmentis  2  nltdmis,  prsBcedento  dimido 
margineqae  flavis. 

Specimen  nnicom  f .  nbi  prsBcedentem  cepL 

The  head  finely  longitudinal,  the  thorax  transversely 
mgose;  the  latter  with  rounded  and  deflezed  sides.  The 
mandibles  are  of  deep  brown,  the  palpi  and  antennso  of 
yeHowish  colour  darkened  towards  the  tip.  The  lobes  of  the 
mentum  tooth  are  externally  rounded.  The  elytra  are  marked 
by  two  snbapical  spots  of  yellowish  colour  and  semilunar 
shape  (the  back  of  the  lunulas  being  turned  towards  the 
suture).  The  stria  verge  near  the  apex  by  twos  into  each 
other.  The  abdomen  is  distinguished  by  having  a  yellow 
margin  and  apex. 

3.     SOIRITBS  IflNOR.     N. 

8.  elongatus,  niger,  nitidns,  snbtns  nigro  piceus,  pedibns  piceis,  tarsis, 
•"*— mia  palpisque  castaneis.    Long  corp.  5  lin.  lat.  1|  lin. 

Caput  aabqnadzatum,  ante  oonlos  2-impre88am,  pone  oculos  irregular- 
Her  auloainlimi.  ICandibnlsB  valids  inter  medium  et  basin  fortiter 
dilatatfla,  obtuse  dentatas,  dexiera  dente  obtoso  subapicali,  supra  snb- 
tosqne  longitudinaliter  suloato.  AntennsB  art.  1^  sequentium  trinm., 
2«  tertii  prope  longitudine.  Thorax  oblongo-qaadratus,  angnlis  anteri. 
oribus  obtusis,  posterioribus  oblique  tnmcatis.  Elytra  thoracis  capitis- 
qae  prope  longitudine,  striata,  ante  medium  ad  striam  2m  nni. 
apioem  veraos  ad  striam  8*  2.punotata,  punctis  piliferis,  basi  graaulata, 
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angnlis  obliqne-trancatis .   Pedes  anteriores  tibiis  apice  extoa  5  dentatis, 
dentibas  2  nltimis  parris,  omnes  tarsis  sabtns  leviier  ezcavatiB. 

In  proy.  occid.  arenis  hnmidis  sab  vegetab.  pntresoent.  speoimina 
nonnolla  legi. 

Scarce,  bat  little  diRtingaished  excepting  by  its  small  size. 
The  head  is  sabquadrate,  in  front  with  two  deep  longitudinal 
impressions,  behind  the  eyes  finely  snlcated.  The  labram  is 
of  the  usual  shape,  the  eyes  are  not  very  prominent.  The  an- 
tenna are  of  about  the  same  len^h  as  the  head ;  the  first  joint  is 
about  as  long  as  the  three  following  together ;  the  second,  which 
is  generally  longer  than  the  third,  is  in  this  case  of  the  same 
length,  joints  1-4  are  naked,  5-11  pilose,  increasing  towards 
the  tip  gradually  in  size  and  thickness,  taking  at  the  same 
time  a  subquadratic  and  depressed  shape.  The  mandibles  are 
strong,  much  dilated  and  dentated  from  before  the  middle  to 
the  base,  the  right  one  having  additional  subapical  tooth. 
The  maxills9  also  are  strong,  but  slightly  bent  at  the  apex, 
where  they  are  also  slightly  excavated.  The  labial  palpi  have 
the  last  joint  longer  than  third,  elongated  and  elliptic.  The 
thorax  is  oblong,  with  the  basal  angles'  obliquely  truncated. 
The  elytra  are  oval,  striated,  granulated  at  the  base,  and 
have,  as  has  also  the  thorax,  a  narrow  margin.  The  anterior 
tarsi  are  furnished  externally  with  five  teeth,  the  two  last  ones 
of  which,  however,  are  very  small.  The  posterior  legs  are  simi^ 
larly  provided,  but  the  teeth  are  indistinct  The  joints  of  the 
tarsi  are  slightly  excavated  below.  The  sideft  of  the  bodj 
below  are  rugose. 

4.    Clivina  rugosifrons.    N. 

C  fermginea,  capite,  thorace  abdomineqae  piceis.  Long.  corp.  4^  lin 
lat  H  Hn. 

Caput  rugosimi,  inter  ocolos  elevatom,  elevatione  plana  antice  profond 
l-impressa.  Mentnm  lobis  subtiliter  solcatis.  Antennse  robnstn  the 
racis  medium  vix  attingentes,  art,  ultimo  elongato  pennltimo-,  art.  2 
tertio  sesqui  longiore.  Thorax  snbqaadratns  antioe  param  angustatat 
elytronim  latitndine,  sabtns  parce  ponctatos,  prostemo  sulcato,  Elytz 
striata,  in  striis  punctata.  Pedes  tibiis  anterioribus  apice  axtus  4  dentati 
subtus  excavatis,  reliquia  fortiter  spinosis,  tarsis  articulis  margine  apica 
setoso. 

in  proy.  occid.  sub  vegetab.  putrescent,  infrequenttssime  legi. 
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A  large  and  distingaished  speoiea.  The  head  is  very 
rugose,  the  clypeas  is  contracted  behind  the  apical  angles,  and 
then  produced  again  into  another  pair  of  angles.  The  labram 
is  transverse,  slightly  sinnated  in  front,  with  the  angles  ronnded 
and  setose.  The  mentnra  is  quadrate,  the  lobes  rounded  at 
the  apex  and  slightly  sulcated,  the  tooth  is  strong,  of  equal 
length  with  lobes,  and  of  the  typical  spear-headed  form.  The 
ligula  has  the  apical  angle  much  elongated,  terminating  in  a 
membranaceous  bristle  which  is  bifurcate  at  the  tip.  The 
maxillary  palpi  have  the  last  joint  elongate,  cylindricOHX)nic : 
that  of  the  labial  ones  is  still  more  elongate,  elliptic.  The 
antennse  have  the  basal  joints  elongate,  those  towards  the  tip 
ronnded.  They  and  the  legs  are  hairy,  otherwise  the  insect 
ifl  of  a  bright  polished  surface. 

5.      GUVINA  BLONGATtTLA.      N. 

G.  elongata.  subdepresea,  supra  nigro-picea,  subtna  picea,  pedibos 
«ljirommque  margine  oastanies,  antemnis  oroque  dilutioribiis.  Long. 
€orp.  vix  3  lin.  lat,  }  lin. 

Capnt  triangolare,  snbti]  i  ter  panctato-ragosn  m.  Palpi  ar  ticolo  ultimo 
apice  leriter  tnmcato.  Thorax  ublonge  quadratus.  infra  apicem  leviter 
sinnosuB,  parce  obsoleteque  transversim  strigosus.  Elytra  striata,  in  striis 
punctata,  ad  striam  d^  utrisqne  4  punctata.    Subtns  parce  punctata. 

Ebi  fSBcedentem  frequenter  legi. 

I  have  not  dissected  the  labium  of  this  species,  which,  how- 
ever, is  at  once  recognised  by  its  depressed  and,  in  proportion 
to  its  width,  very  long  shape.  The  labrum,  antenn»,  and  l^s, 
are  so  much  like  those  of  the  former,  that  they  need  no  further 
description. 

6.      CUVINA  MACULATA.      N. 

C.  picea,  eljtris  ferrugineis  infra  medium  macula  nigra  obsolet 
ornatis,  pedibos  intermed,  et  post,  oreque  hrunneo-testaceis,  pedibuB  ant. 
antennisque  obscurioribus.    Long  corp.  2  lin. 

C^mi  oblonge  quadiatum,  rugosum,  costis  5  magis  minusye  interruptis 
ad  marginem  anteriorem  in  dentes  4  productis  munitum.  Palpi  art.  ulti- 
mo basi  intus  inorassatto.  Antennae  art.  2-3  subaBqualibus.  Thorax  sub- 
qnadratOB  leviter  rotundatus.    Elyi ra  striata  in  striiB  prof  unde  punctata. 

Ubi  pracedentes  specimen  singulnm  legi. 
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As  distiognisbed  as  the  preceding  two  species.  The  pslpi 
sod  the  mentam  sppesr  to  me  of  s  somewhst  extraordinsry 
form.  The  last  joint  of  the  former  is  considerablj  and  more 
inflated  at  the  base  than  in  any  other  Ceyhm  species  that  baa 
hitherto  come  under  my  notice,  whilst  the  others  are  of  a  very 
corded  appearance  in  both  the  maxillary  and  labial  palpi.  The 
insect  is,  however,  easily  distinguished  by  its  general  facies, 
which  is  rather  like  that  of  a  Dysehiriut ;  from  which  genns, 
however,  the  mentam  alone  is  soflBcient  to  separate  it.  I  may 
as  well  remark  heie,  that,  althongh*the  Island  is  well  sopplied 
with  SeaHtet  and  Clivimu,  1  have  hitherto  not  discovered  a 
single  Dy$chiriu$,  a  genus  so  well  represented  in  Europe.  Of 
the  three  Olivina$t  just  described,  single  specimens  only  have 
been  in  my  possession  for  a  considerable  time.  There  are 
three  or  four  more  species  met  with  about  Colombo,  but  these 
being  of  common  occurrence,  I  abstain  from  describing  them 
here,  as  they  may  possibly  be  amongst  those  described  by 
Futzeys  or  others  from  the  Indian  continent. 

7.    CEdichirus  alatus.    N. 

<E,  alatus,  setosos,  nitidus,  rafo-testacens,  ihorsce  dilntiore,  capite, 
eljtris  aI)doniinisqiie  segmentis  3  oltimis  nigris;  elytris  apice  2  maculatis, 
maculis  mf o-testaceis :  pedibas  flayia,  femoribns  apice  tibiisque  basi 
nigrescentibuB ;  aotennis  palpisqoe  maxill.  bad  obscoris,  apice  testaceis^ 
relirinis  oria  partiboa  rufo-piceia.    Long.  corp.  3^  lin. 

C£.  psuderino  Er.  similimaa,  praster  ooloram  diatributionem  differt 
tamen  cUis,  elytromm  antennaramqne  articuli  ultimi  scnlptora.  An- 
tennas art  ullimo  pennldmo  aeqnali  nisi  paolo  minore,  apioe  fortiter 
truneaio  leviterqne  excavate.  Thomz  CE.  psaderini,  dorso  panotis 
biaeriatim  impreaans,  aerie  interna  vel  centiali  elliptica  ponctis  minori. 
bus  magia  inter  ee  approximatia,  externa  vel  snbmarginali  ponctis  magnia 
diatantiboa.  Elytra  oblonge  snbqnadrata,  infra  medium  rotnndata, 
thorace  longiora  et  dnplo  fere  amplior  (utmmque  elytrum  thoracis  fere 
magnitadine),  baai  parte  thoracia  adjacente  duplo-,  infra  medium  illina 
latitodine  antica  plus  tertia  parte  latiora.  Os,  pedes  et  abdomen  CE. 
pcederini. 

PoBderorum  more  victitare  videtnr;  in  eomm  aocietate  in  lacua  Colomb- 
enaia  ripis  infrequentiaaime  legi ;  illia  minua  gracilia  atque  minua  agilia. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  specimens  of 
either  of  the  three  (Edichiri  hitherto  described.    HoweYer,  I 
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hftve  before   me  Erichson's  figure  and  description   of    the 
SiciliftQ    (E.    jMBderinta,    with    which    I    find    my    species 
strongly  to  agree.     It  differs,   however,  from  the   former 
materially  in  the  following  three  points,  viz.,  the  wings,  the 
6calptare  of  the  wing-covers,  and  the  last  antennal  joint. 
The  fact    that  this  species    has   wings,   would    render    an 
alteration  in  Erichson's  diagnosis  of  the   genns  necessary, 
it  being  characterized  therein  as  ^*  apterons**.    The  elytra  are 
not  80  much    contracted   and   rounded   at  the    base,    and, 
being  longer  than  the  thorax,   have  therefore  a   more  ob- 
long,  subquadratic  appearance.      As  in  the  above  typical 
species,  they  are,  however,  rounded  at  the  sides  and  broadset 
a  little  below  the  middle.    They  are  about  twice  as  broad  at 
the  base  as  the  adjoining  part  of  the  thorax ;  and  in  their 
broadest  part  rather  more  than  a  third  broader  than  the  tho- 
rax in  its.     The  third  point,  in  which  the  two  species  differ, 
is  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae,  which,  in  this  case,  is  strongly 
troncated  at  the  tip  and  slightly  excavated.     They  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  distribution  of  the  colours,  my  species 
being  of  a  dark  yellowish  red,  thorax  lighter,  head,  elytra  and 
three  last  abdominal  segments  black,  elytra  with  two  reddish 
spots  at  the  apex,  legs  yellowish,  at  the  apex  of  the  femora 
and  base  of  the  tibisB  blackish,  the  mouth  is  brown,  the  maxilU 
palpi  yellowish  with  the  three  first  joints  dark  at  the  base,  the 
antennae  have  the  six  basal  joints  dark  excepting  at  the  apex, 
where  they,  as  well  as  the  five  remaining  ones,  are  yellowish. 
In  all  other  points  I  find  the  insect  to  agree  entirely  with  the 
typical  OE,  pcBderintm:  the  palpi,  legs,  and  anal  segment  of 
abdomen  are  of  the  same  structure,  the  hairy  vestiture  is  ex- 
actly the  same  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body  of  my  species 
as  it  is  in  the  corresponding  ones  oi  Erichson^s. 
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No.  II. 

I.    Anchista,  n.  jr.    N. 

Fi^m.  Carabidzs. 

Trib.  LsBiiDiB» 

CorpaB  depressnm,  oTAtam.  Capnt  magnam^ociilis  mediocribns,  serai. 

globosis,  prominulis .  Menfcain  dente  magno  obtoso,  lobis  param  breviore^ 

his  extos  rotundatds,  apice  acnminatis.    Palpi  robosti,  m&xillares  art. 

nltimo  magno  ovato,  apice  obtoso,  labiales  art.  ultimo  Talde  secnriformu 

Lignla  cornea  apice  obtuse  acuminata,  labrri  marginem  anteriorem  attin- 

gens.  (Paraglosssa  mihi  adhac  non  dissect»,)  Labram  transv'ersim  qnad- 

ratom.    Mandibnlas  simplices  apice  arcnatse  et  oenminatsB.    AxLtenniB 

robnstflB  thoracis  basin  attingentes,  art.  !<>  mediocri,  2o  brevi,  3o  quarto 

panlo    longiore,  4-10    subsequalibus,  11<»  penultimo    parom  longiore. 

Thorax  longitndine  latior,  angolis  anticis  rotundatis,  medio  obsolete 

angulatus,  basi  angustatus,  quadratus.    Elytra  apice  quadrate  truncata. 

Pedes  robusti  tarsis  art.  4fi  profunde  bilobo,  unguibus  fortitee  pectinatis 

8.    Anchista  modesta.    N. 

A  brunneo-testacea,  elytris,  (maculis  2  obsoletis  subhumeraliboB  ex. 
ceptis)  obscurioribus,  oculis  nigris,  abdomine  piceo.     Long  corp  4  lin. 

Caput  fronte  medio  leviter  uniimpressa,  Thorax  profunde  longitudi- 
naliter  canaliculatus,  lateribns  fortiter  depressus.  Elytra  in  regione 
media  depressa  apicem  versus  parum  dilatata,  striato-puoctata,  ad  stciam 
2»  punctis  2  majoribus  subapicalibus,  cum  thorace  marginata. 

Specimen  singulum  m.  prope  Colombo  nocte  ad  lumen  cepi. 

The  characteristics  of  this  new  genos  are  those  of  the  g, 
Caileiday  excepting  the  lignla  which  in  this  case  is  obtnsely 
acnminated,  the  last  joint  of  the  maxill.  palpi  which  is  obtnse 
at  the  apex,  and  the  thorax,  which  is  not  as  in  Calleida  longer 
than  broad,  but  the  reverse.  From  Cymindis  it  would  differ 
principally  in  the  deeply  bilobed  fourth  tarsal  joint,  and  in 
some  other  minor  points,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
true  characteristics  of  this  genus  are,  if  even  Lacordaire 
Qses  the  particle  ''  ou  "  not  less  than  five  times  in  the  diag- 
nosis he  gives  of  it  in  his  g.  d.  Col.  It  would  also  appear  to 
be  allied  to  Plochionus^  differing  from  this  g.,  however,  in 
the  obtnse  extremity  of  the  terminal  joint  of  the  maxill. 
palpi,  and  the  deeply  bilobed  fourth  tarsal  joint.  However, 
if  Lacordaire's  diagnoses  are  exact,  I  feel  justified  in  sepa- 
rating Anchista  from  ail  these  genera.    The  name  ''  ^nc/twto'* 
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kafl  reference  to  the  afBoity  of  the  insect  to  the  two  genera  just 
menttooed,  whilst  the  specific  name-  ^'  modesta,**  refers  to  its. 
iDOonspiciiOiis  oolonrs^  Amongst  its  peculiarities  weight  onght 
to  be  laid  mpon  the  plcimpaess  of  the  palpi,  in  fact  aH  other 
parts  of  the  moatk  and  e^en  the- whole  head,  which  was  iiery 
striking  to  me. 

Like  many  o£  my  best  OarabidcB  I  fioand  this-  insect  at  night 
on  the  table,  whither  it  had  been  attracted  by  tiie  light.  The 
anterior  tarsi  ace^  dilated  and  famished  with,  hairy  brushea. 
hebw,  longest  at  the  apex  of  the- lobes,  of  the  foartlt  joints 

II.    BfiUOTiA.  n.  g.    jy^ 
Fam.  Carabid^ 
Tmb.  LBBnD^. 

Oirpiis  Bobcooveznm,  oyatam.  Caput  medioere,  ocalis  maximis^ 
Menium  leviter  transTersiin  emarginattun,  edentatum,  lobis  acamiaatis. 
Lignla  sabmembranacea  apice  tmncata,  paraglossb  connatis  marginem 
aiiteriorem  parank  8nperantU>a8,  obtnsis.  Palpi  elongati,  art.  ultima' 
elliptiooy  acuminata  Labmm  magnmn  traneyersuia,  integrum^  mandi^ 
bolas  fere  obtegens.  Mandibulfid^valide,  edeutatss.  Antennsa  robuetae  fili. 
formes,  humeroB,  superantes,  art.  !<>  mediocii,  2o  brevi,  S'^  quinti  popre- 
longitudine,  4^  proacedeote  breviore,  2-4  obcouicis,  5-10  aaqualibus,. 
cjlindricis,  11®  praacedente  tertia  parte  longiore,  4^11  pilosis.  Thorax: 
parruB,  capite^  minor,  transverHUS,  longitudine  duplo  latior ;  antice  leyiter- 
•marginatoft,  lateribos  elevato-uiarginatns,  ante  medium,  lateribus  ro«. 
tundatus,  m^ia  fortiter-  angnlatna,  infra  mpdium  valde  abrupteque 
aoguBtatos,  baei  tmncatus,  aubta«  cylindHcus.  Scutellum  leviter- 
excavatom.  Elytra  ovtAs^  marginata,  apice  sat  fortiter  truncata. 
Pedes  omnes  subsaquales,  simplices,  tenues,  tarsis  cplindricis  art.  3-4'. 
magis  minna^e  tiigonis»  nnguibns  simplicibus.    Presternum  oarinatum. 

In  honorem.  Dom.  Hon.  Walteri  Eliioti  (ICaderaspatani),  n^uralistea- 
diligentisauni,  meritisBimi,  nomen^imposoL 

9,    ELLI0T£4  pallipbs«     N. 

E  supra  mgra,  nitida».thorace  scutelloque  rafo-testaceis,  labro  elytr-. 
ommque  limbo  atque  sutura  brunneo-testaceis ;  subtns  piceus,  pectore 
nfo-iestaoeot  pedibos  albidis,  his  geniculis  oreqpe  (palpiaobscurioribus. 
eioeptis)  testaceis.    Long.  corp.  2^  lio^ 

Caput  ad  antennanua  insertiouem.  et  inter  oeulos  utrinque  profunde- 
impressum.  Thorax  basi  rugosus,  ante  medium  utrinque  uni-impressus, 
liaea,  media  longitudinali  dirisas.  Elytra  pnnctato-striata,  infra  homeros 
Imtar  inpMosa. 
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In  ripis  lacoa  Colombensis  sab  yeget.  patresoent.  mens.  JuL  non 
infrequenter  legi.    Agilis  est  et  avolare  semper  expeditns. 

A  pretty  and  very  interesting  little  insect,  aboat  whose 
systematic  position  lam  not  quite  satisfied;  however,  I  pro- 
risionally  place  it  towards  the  end  of  the  true  Lebiid^B.  I 
find  it  most  to  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  the  g.  PetUa^ 
fomea  S.  O.  and  Bhamboiera  JS.,  with  neither  of  which, 
however,  it  is  identical.  The  head  is  distinguished  by  the 
large  and  prominent  eyes,  and  four  deep  impressions,  two  larger 
ones  at  the  root  of  the  antennae,  two  smaller  ones  between  the 
eyes,  also  by  a  very  distinct  neck  which  connects  it  with  the 
thorax ;  the  labnim  is  large,  transverse  and  entire,  with  the 
angles  rounded  off  and  the  base  narrowed ;  the  mentum  is  but 
slightly  transversely  emarginated,  edentate ;  the  ligula  is  trun- 
cated at  the  tip,  the  paraglossao  adhere  to  it,  reach  a  little  be- 
yond it,  and  are  obtuse  at  the  aper ;  the  palpi  are  rather  long 
with  the  last  joint  elliptic,  acuminate ;  the  antennse  are  strong, 
filiform,  and  reach  beyond  the  shoulders,  joints  5-10  are  of 
equal  length  and  cylindric,  4-11  are  pilose.  The  most  re- 
markable- part  of  the  insect  is,  however,  the  thorax,  which  is 
of  a  subrhomboidal  shape,  transverse,  smaller  than  the  head, 
as  broad  again  as  long;  it  has  two  strong  lateral  angles  at  the 
middle,  each  furnished  with  a  strong  bristle,  the  anterior 
part  has  the  sides  rouoded,  the  posterior  abruptly  obliquely 
eoutracted,  at  the  base  it  is  cyliudric.  As  a  specific  distinc- 
tion of  the  thorax,  I  mention,  moreover,  that  in  the  present 
species  it  is  impressed  with  two  deep  punctures  before  the  mid- 
dle and  that  it  is  rugose  at  the  case.  The  abdomen  is  slightly 
pedunded.  The  scutellum  is  slightly  excavated.  The  elytra 
are  oval,  rather  convex  and  impressed  with  rows  of  puncturen. 
The  legs  are  simple  and  weak,  apparently  equal  in  both 
sexes.  The  anterior  tarsi  are  little  stouter  than  the  rest, 
but  not  dilated  nor  furnished  with  any  additional  clothing 
below ;  the  anterior  tibisd  are  deeply  notched.  As  to  the 
colour:  the  head  and  wing  covers  are  black,  the  latter  with 
the  suture  and  margiu  of  a  light  brown  and  highly  poUshed, 
the  thorax  is  reddish,  and  the  logs  are  whitish.    The  insoot 
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is  very  agile,  and  ever  ready  to  take  to  its  wings.  It  is  of 
quite  a  pecaliar  appearance,  imparted  to  it  by  its  large  eyes* 
smaH  oorionsly  shaped  thorax  and  rather  plnmp  elytra  and 
abdonen.  I  may  farmer  mention,  that  1  have  observed  the 
foorlfh  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  to  collafpse  when  the  specie 
mens  become  qnite  dry,  so  as  to  give  them  a  different,  spoon-^ 
b*ke  appearance,  apt  to  mislead  any  one  who  has  not  examined 
fresh  upecimcntis. 

10,     TllCTOPTIR¥X<CURSITANd.     N. 

T.  (Traiai  Mbconvexa,  pabescens,  snpra  obscitre  SBiiea,  elytris  mtieo* 
bnumeis,  8abto8  picea,  pedibas  oreqne  testaceis,  anteHnis  art.  3^11  ni- 
gresecntibiis.    Long.  colp.  2/5  lia. 

Antennarom  clava  aft  ft  primis  ovatis,  nlnmo  conico,  acominato* 
Thorax  amplissimns,  elytris  tertift  parte  minor,  conrezas,  angnlis  acntis, 
bam  hnmeros  ami^ectena,  apice  amgtulatas.  Elytra  subdepressa,  sob* 
<piadrata,  apieem  versos  pamm  angnstata,  troncata,  abdomine  multa 
breviora  Tibi»  medio  incrassatao.  Cox0  postioe  mazime  diktat^* 
Kesoetemmn  carinatam.  ' 

Sob  vaget.  pntresoent.  etsiccesce&tibtts  in  prot.  occid.  copiosa. 

A  rather  large  species,  oommonly  met  with  in  this  pari  of 
the  Island,  onder  rotting  vegetable  snbstanoes  somewhat  dried 
up.  It  is  very  agile  and  ready  to  take  to  its  wings,  which 
are  of  the  beaotifnl  typical  oonetmction,  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  body,  and  in  dead  specimens  frequently  produced 
behind.  These  insects  vary  a  little  as  to  shape,  some  being 
more  narrowed  behind  than  others,  and  also  as  to  the  exact 
nnmber  of  the  abdominal  segments  left  uncovered  by  the  ely* 
tra,  generally  three  or  four.  The  head  is  large,  but  exhibits 
nothing  abnormal  or  extraordinary ;  the  thorax  is  very  large^ 
emarginated  in  front  and  behmd,  with  the  angles  acute,  the 
basal  ones  enveloping  the  shoulders;  the  wing-covers  are 
snbqnadratio,  with  the  angles  rounded  off  and  a  little  narrowed 
behind ;  the  legs  have  the  tibiad  incrassated  in  the  middle, 
and  the  posterior  ooxas  very  much  dilated  and  distant  from 
each  otiier ;  in  all  other  respects  they  are  typicaL  The  shape 
of  the  body  is  that  of  an  egg,  broadest  at  the  shoulders, 
gently  narrowed  towards  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  and  round- 
ed off  towardfl  the  head. 
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11.  Trichoptbrtx  immatura.    N. 

T.  prsBcedenti  similis,  diifert  tamen  colore  snpia  aaneo-testacea,  snbtns 
testacea,  antennamm  ast.  8-11  nigrescentibns ;  differt  etiam  corporero- 
bofttiore,  magid  qnadrato,  capite  panlo  majore,  thorace  mums  oonvexo, 
painim  ampliotOy  olytris  abdomen  totnm  vel  fere  totnm  obtegent.  Pedes, 
antennae  etc  omnino  pradcedentis.    Long.  corp.  i  lin. 

In  praecedentis  societate  specimina  nonnnlla  le^. 

Of  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  immature  individnal  of 
the  former,  bat  safficiently  distinct  to  be  formed  into  a  new 
species.  The  insect  is  altogether  of  a  different  appearance, 
imparted  to  it  by  the  i^ater  general  plumpness  of  the  body, 
the  larger  'head,  the  less  convex,  bat  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sibly still  ampler,  thorax,  the  altogether  more  quadratic  shape, 
«tc.  The  Temark  regsirding  the  exact  number  of  abdominal 
segments,  left  uncovered  by  the  elytra,  applies  to  this  and  all 
other  species  as  well.  The  present  one  has  generally  the  last 
two  segments  uncovered. 

12.  TBKmcfnENX  nnnsi&tLis.    N^ 

^.  ovata,  snbdepressa,  suli^arallela,  pilosa,  snpra  obscure  SBnea,  snbtns 
picea,  pedibna,  abdomine,  atotennis  creqtie  testaoeis.  Long.  corp.  viz 
1/5  lin. 

Thorax  aimphis,  elytris  sesqni  minor,  convezis,  angulis  postiois  humeros 
viz  snperantibns.  Elytra  oblonge  qnadrata,  angnlis  rotandatis,  sub- 
depressa,  tmnoata,  abdomen  totnm  vel  fere  totnm  obtegentia.  Cozsb  pos- 
ticse  approzimatee.  ^arsi  typtds  minus  elongati,  art  3o  preacedentibus 
hand  mnlto  lon^ore. 

Cnm  T.  euriitanie  victitat;  frapienter  legi.  * 

A  very  pretty  and.  very  distinguished  species.  Its  most 
striking  peculiarity  comusts  in  the  posterior  coxsd,  which  are 
little  distant  from  each  other  as  those  of  the  anterior  legs, 
and  almost  touch  each  other,  and  also  in  the  shortness  of  the 
tarsi.  Hie  head  with  the  Mitennsd,  the  mesosternum,  the 
tibiae,  which  are  incrassated  in  the  middle,  the  posterior  00X89, 
with  regard  to  the  enlargement,  are  quite  typical.  However, 
the  thorax  and  elytra  differ  again  from  those  of  T.  ewriUans, 
(which  in  every  respect  may  be  looked  upon  ae  the  t]rpicaj 
representative  of  the  family  in  Ceylon,  and  which  is  here  re* 
f erred  to  as  such)  the  former  by  the  shortness  of  the  posterior 
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angles,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  envelope  the  shoulders,  the 
d/ira,  by  being  lesb  or  not  at  all  narrowed  behind,  giving  an 
oblong  rather  than  an  oval  shape  to  the  insect.  Althoagh  in 
length  only  about  one-half  shorter,  it  is  in  bulk  certainly  one- 
fourth  smaller  than  T.  cursitana,  and,  although  probably  the 
amallest  Ueylon  beetle,  it  is  distinguished  at  first  sight. 

IB.    Ptiuum  subquadratum.    jy. 

P.  smbqaadratom,  sabconTexam,  pilosum,  obscure  aBueo-test  aceum, 
ihorace  dilatiore.     Long.  corp.  ^  lin. 

Caput  mediocre.  Antennarum  clava  art.  lo  inverte  oonico,  2o  snb- 
cyHndrico,  ultimo  elongato-ovato.  Thorax  convexns,  angolis  basalibas 
famneroe  fortissime  amplectentibus,  apioem  Tersus  valde  rotundatna,  apioe 
leriter  Binnatus.  Elytra  qnadrata,  abdomen  non  totam  obtegentia 
Scatellum  panrum.  Pedes  robnsti  tibiis  apioem  versus  incrassatis,  tarsis 
art.  3^  primi  seciuidiqne  longitudine,  his  subbilobis  subtus  penicillatis, 
coxiB  posticis  simplicibus  dlBtautibos     Mesostemom  non  carinatum. 

Ubi  prasoedentes  sed  infrequenter  oceurrit 

The  g  PUlium  is  the  repository  for  all  the  anomalies  of  the 
family,  its  characteristics  therefore  are  very  vague;  but  if  the 
absence  of  the  mesosterpal  carina  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
posterior  ooz»  are  the  determining  features  amongst  them,  the 
present  species,  in  spite  of  a  variety  of  anomalies  it  exhibits 
in  other  respects,  belongs  to  it.  The  head  is  of  middling  size ; 
the  antennas  robust  with  the  first  joint  of  the  club  of  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  cone,  the  second  rather  cylindrical,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  and  the  last  elongate,  ovate.  The  thorax  is  of  very 
different  structure  from  that  of  the  foregoing  species  of  the 
family,  the  basal  angles  being  unusually  far  produced  beyond 
the  shoulders ;  towards  the  head  it  is  stron^y  and  rapidly 
rounded  off,  being  thus  altogether  of  a  semi-circular  shape ; 
at  the  apex  it  is  merely  slightly  situated,  and  the  head  is 
inserted  rather  below  than  in  this  sinuosity  ;  the  whole  thorax 
moreover  is  very  convex,  whilst  the  elytra  are  depressed.  The 
wings  vary  from  the  typical  form  by  being  fringed  with  short 
simple  ciUay  instead  of  those  long  feathery  appendages ;  they 
are  moreover  without  a  distinct  peduncle,  but  still  folded  in 
the  manner  characteristic  of  the  family.     The  legs  are  stout 
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with  the  tibiae  thickest  at  the  tip ;  the  third  tarsal  joint  is  of  the 
length  of  the  preceding  two ;  the  latter  are  somewhat  bilobed 
and  hairy  below.  The  posterior  coxae  are  simple  and  distant. 
The  mesosternum  without  a  carina.  The  whole  shape  of  the 
insect  is  quadratic  rather  than  otherwise. 

14.    Ptenidium  macrocbphalum.    N. 

P.  ellipticum,  subconvexnm,  nitidura,  sparsim  pilosum,  supra  piceo- 
seuenm,  snbtas  piceum  ptebibas  oreqae  testaceis.    Long.  corp.  4  hn. 

Caput  maxim  am  Antennaram  clava  elon^ta  articulis  ellipticis. 
Tboraz  snbquadratas  antice  posticeqne  angostatna,  basi  panctis  4  magnis 
profunde  inipressus.  Elytra  ovata,  medium  versus  leviter  inflata,  apico 
obtuse  acuminata,  abdomine  lougiora  et  ampliora,  punctulis  lineis  diopo- 
sitis  obsoletissimis  impressa.  AlaB  corpore  plus  duplo  longiores.  Tibise 
fortiores  spinnlosse.    Tarsi  brcvioros.     Proeteruum  cariuatum. 

In  pra9cedentium  societate  frequenter  lectum.  i 

This  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  the  five  species  of  the  family 
just  described,  and  at  first  sight  recognised  by  the  shape  of  its 
body  and  the  polished  back.  The  head  is  very  large.  The 
thorax  is  narrowed  in  front  and  behind,  at  the  latter  place 
impressed  with  four  deep  not  to  be  overlooked  punctures.  The 
wing-covers  are  oval,  a  little  inflated  about  the  middle,  rounded 
at  the  apex,  and  longer  and  wider  than  the  abdomen.  The 
prosternum  is  carinated. 

It  afEords  me  much  gratification  to  be  enabled  to  publish 
representatives  of  three  genera  of  this  highly  interesting  and 
probably  very  extensive  and  widely-distributed  family  of 
pygmies,  the  South  Asiatic  representatives  of  which  have 
hitherto  been  entirely  unknown.  I  have  no  doubt  that  even 
this  Island  is  the  abode  of  a  great  many  more  species. 

15.    Stbnus  barbatus.    N. 

S.  elongatns,  sBneo^niger,  nitidus,  pnnctatus,  Bparsim  pubesoens,  pedibns 

palpisque  albidis,  ore  coxisque  testaceis,  antennis  bronnescentibas. 

Long.  oorp.  2|  lin. 

Caput  thorace  terti&  parte  latins,  fronte  costis  3  abbreviatis,  antice 

Mdo.pubescens.    Antennae  art.  3o  sequentium  2  fere  longitudine,  3 

imis  elongatis,  ellipticis.    Palpi  max.  elongati  apice  densius  pubes- 

ites.   Thorax  cylindricus  medeo  leriter  inorassatus,  basi  tabquadratus. 
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£Ijtra  thorace  paolo  longiora,  sed  fere  dnplo  latiora,  convexa.  orata. 
Abdomen  immargrinatniii.  Pedes  elongati  tennes,  tibiis  apice  tarsisqne 
fortiter  setosis,  his  art.  4®  profnnde  bilobo 

In  lacus  Colomb.  ripis  specimina  nonnlla  legi. 

This  as  waU  as  the  following  species  belongs  to  Erichson's 
division  II.  B:  of  the  g.,  both  having  the  abdomen  immarginate 
and  the  fourth  tarsal  joint  bilobed.  Everything  about  this 
species  is  elongated.  The  head  is  about  one-third  broader 
tiian  the  thorax,  the  forehead  is  slightly  excavated  with  two 
elevated  ridges  running  from  the  root  of  the  antennae  a  short 
distance  upwards,  a  third  runs  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
down  towards  the  centre  of  the  two  former,  but  all  three  reach 
only  about  the  middle  of  the  head.  The  part  below  the 
antennae  is  covered  with  white  hair.  The  antennas  have  the 
third  joint  much  elongated  and  the  terminal  club  composed  of 
elliptic  joints.  The  thorax  is  rather  slender,  incrassated  at 
the  middle,  gradually  narrowed  in  front  but  nearly  quadratic 
behind.  The  elytra  are  longer  than  the  thorax,  about  double 
its  breadth  and  oval,  being  slightly  narrowed  at  the  shoulders 
and  the  apex.  The  legs  are  long  and  slender,  hairy  at  the 
apex  of  the  tibiae  and  the  tarsi,  the  latter  very  much  so  on  the 
inner  side.  The  insect  is  of  a  metallic  black  color,  highly 
polished;  the  legs,  palpi  and  the  first  two  antenna!  joints  are 
whitish,  the  tibiae  and  the  apex  of  the  palpi  being,  however 
rather  darker,  joints  3-1 1  of  the  antennae  are  brownish,  the 
coxae  and  the  mouth  are  yellowish,  the  tarsi  have  a  brown 
spot  at  the  apex  of  the  first  three  joints,  the  claws  are  black.  The 
insect  is  punctured  all  over,  but  the  abdomen,  the  apical  seg- 
ments of  which  are  indeed  nearly  smooth,  less  so  than  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  sparingly  covered  with  small  white  hairs. 

IB.      StENUS  LA0ERT0IDE3.      N^ 

8.  robustas,  nigro-aeneus,  dense  profnndeqi;ie  pnnctatns,  subtus  spars- 
issime  pabesoens,  pedibos  palpisqae  testaceis  femoribns  apice  nigre- 
•centibos,  an  tennis  oreque  eastaneis.  Long  corp  1^  Hn. 

Capat  thoraoe  qnarta  parte  latins,  fronte  2.co8tata.  Antennae  robnstaa 
an.  3»  quarto  panlo  longfiore,  9-10  globosis,  11  <>  conico.  Thorax  cylin- 
dricQ5,  medio  fortius  incrassatos,  latitadiue  quarta  parte  longior,  margiua 
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anteriore  eleyato.basi  subqnadrAtua.  Elytra  tiiorace  longiora,  conyexa, 
hameris  prominentibas.  Abdomen  iminarginatnm.  Tatsi  art.  4p  pro- 
fnnde  bilobo. 

In  prov.  occid.  stagnoram  ripis  rarius  occurrit. 

About  this  apecids  everything  is  robust.  It  is  well  distin- 
guished by  the  rounded  club- joints  of  the  antennae,  the  elevated 
anterior  margin  of  the  thorax,  the  prominent  shoulders,  and  its 
general  shortness  and  plumpness.  The  forehead  is  rather  more 
depressed  or  excavated  than  in  the  former,  the  two  antennal 
ridges  are  shorter,  the  vertical  one  is  altogether  obsolete. 
The  palpi  are  robust.  The  third  antennal  joint  is  about  one 
third  longer  than  the  fourth.  The  thorax  is  shorter  and  plumper 
than  in  the  former.  The  elytra  are  less  oval,  having  the  shoul- 
ders more  prominent  and  onlyihe  apex  rounded  o£E  or  narrow- 
ed«  The  legs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  former,  but  more 
robust,  less  hairy,  and  have  the  tarsi  more  cylindric.  The 
insect  is  of  a  blackish  metal  color,  the  legs  and  palpi  are 
yellowish,  the  tibiae,  however,  the  apex  of  the  palpi,  and  also 
joints  1-2  of  the  antennae  rather  darker;  the  femora  are 
blackish  towards  the  end,  the  mouth  and  joints  3-1 1  of  the 
antennae  are  chesnut,  and  the  cox8B  pitch-color.  The  animal  is 
densely  and  deeply  punctured  all  over,  very  sparingly  covered 
with  small  greyish  hairs,  nearly  obsolete  on  the  back  bat 
more  distinct  below.  It  is  less  highly  polished  than  the 
former. 

17.    Anthicus  quisquiliarids.*    N, 

A;  castaneiiSt  capite,  abdomine  elytrisqne  piceis,  bis  fascia  media  trans- 
versali  interrupta  maculisque  6  bameralibns  niveis,  parce  pilosos. 
Long.  Corp.  If  lin. 

Gapnt  globosnm,  Bupra  snbtnsqne  profnndo  panctatnm,  ocnlis  parvis. 
Thorax  nodoso-pyriformis,  intra  modiam  coustrictas,  parte  anteriore 
crassiore  lin.  long.  med.  profnnde  divisa,  Babcordiformi.  Elytra  elliptica. 

Sub  veget  putrescent,  victitat,  prope  Colombo  rarios  legi 


*  A  formicarius,  of  the  first  edition.    I  have  changed  the  name,  as  I 
have  since  perceived  that  it  has  been  already  used  by  Lafert^. 
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This  inseot  looks  uncommonly  like  an  ant.  Tt  is  easily 
distinguished  from  all  other  speoies  of  the  Island,  partly  b\r 
this  resemblance,  partly  by  the  scalpture  of  the  thorax  and' 
the  white  fascia  across  the  elytra.  The  antennae  are  robast,, 
thickened  towards  the  tip,  the  three  last  joints  forming  a  club. 
The  legs  have  tbo  femora  very  much  incrassated,  the  tibiae  at 
the  apex  bicalcarate,  and  the  tarsi,  especially  of  the  anterior 
pair,  very  hairy  below,  the  fourth  joint  appears,  to  bo  slightly. 
oordif orm.  The  white  marks  of  the  shoulders  and  the  fascia- 
across  the  wing-covers  are  composed  of  white  hairs,  the 
former  aro  rather  aa  interrupted  row  of  these  than  true- 
macnlae,  the  fascia  consists  of  two  halves,  one  in  either 
elytron,  reaching  neither  the  external  margin  nor  the  suture.. 
The  insect  is  of  slow  B^otion. 

18.    Anthiovs  iHSULAmjs.    N. 

A.  iestaceoSt  abdomine  obsooBiore,  capite  thoraceque  rufo.testaceis, 
elytris  fasoiis  2  nigris,  paroe  pilosos.    Long.  oorp.  1^-1^  lin, 

Oapai  globosom  oci:^  mediocribus;  Thorax  pyrif ormis,  com  capite 
taiR»  pnnctata.    Edytsa  ovata.    Tarsi  art  4^  bilobo 

Proptt  Kegombo-  in  pratis  sat  oopioens. 

In  some  of  the  specimens  before-  me  the  anterior  femora 
are  fumbhed  witk  a  strong  thorn  inside,  having  at  the  same 
time  the  tibi«B  of  the  same  pair  of  legs  slightly  emarginated 
inside  near  the  apex. 

19k    MsuGoraBs  Oribntalis.  N. 

IL  oratos,  suboonyexos,  pilosns,  supra  nigro-SBnens,  subtns  picens, 
pedibns,  antennis  pal|»aqae  maxiU.  dilatrioribos,  tarsis  palpisque  labiaL 
bnumec^Kireis.     liong.  oorp,  1-1|  1^9^ 

Mentom  transyersum  planum,  punctatum,  lobis  apice^  depressis  ex. 
eaTatis,  g^bris  obtusLs.  Palpi  lab.  art.  ultimo  inflato,  oirato  ;  maxill 
mrt.  ultimo  apioe  angostato  kvissime  truncato  MandibiilflB  uni  dentatce. 
Thoiax  amploa  angoliA  acutis,  antice  emarginatns,  poetioe  pluries  sinna. 
tns,  subtufl  pnnotatus.  Elytra  oyato^uadrata,  angulis  4  apicalibus 
rotnndatjg,  pygidimn  hand  obtegenbia,  Fedss  yalidi,  femoribus  tibi- 
iaqne  incraaaatis ;  anteriores  tibiis  apioe  ii&tas  UBispinosis,  tarsis  art. 
1-3  fortiter  dilatatis,  1.2  sabesqualibus  transyersis,  profonde  reniform- 
ihoB,  3»  minore,  oordatO|  4»  minimo,  snbcyliivirioo  >  intermed.  et  poal 
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tibiis  eztns  spinnlosifl,  tarsis  anterioribns  similibns  sed  art.     1-3  minus 
dilatatis,  cordiformibas.    Prostemum  marginatam,  pnnotatmn,  obtuse,, 
acuminatam.    Mesosternnm  antice  carinatum. 

Yariat  magmtndine  et  colore  spneo-bmnnea. 

Prope  Colombo  in  fioribns  per  occasionem  frequentissime  legi, 

'  Of  the  usual  shape  and  colop,  but  larger  than  usual, — vary- 
ing, however,  in  this  respect,  some  individuals  being  fully  one- 
third  smaller  than  others.  Those  small  individuals,  which 
occur  in  the  proportion^  of  about  2  to  20,  are,  moreover,  nearly 
always  of  a  brownish  metal  color  instead  of  a  blackish  green. 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  other  distinctions.  This 
difference  in  size  is  no  criterion  as  to  the  sex.  The  insect 
appears  of  local  occurrence  or  attached  to  certain  plants, 
which  is  nearly  the  same.  I  find  them  in  abundance  in 
the  blossoms  of  Convolvtdaceotu  and  Apocynaceou$  plants 
in  my  garden,  which  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
lake.  The  species  appeal's  to  differ  from  the  typical 
Meligethss  in  the  following  points :  the  structure  of  the 
mentum,  which  I  have  sufficiently  described  above,  the  last 
joint  of  the  lab.  palpi,  which  in  this  case  is  not  truncated^  and 
the  first  of  the  antennae,  which  ia  externally  incrassated  as  in 
Epurcea.  The  antennss  are  otherwise  robust,  the  club  is 
firm  and  hairy.  The  thorax  is  very  ample,  thinly  ciliated 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  margin,  rather  strongly 
below.  The  prosternum  is  largely  developed,  marginated, 
punctured  and  obtusely  acuminated,  overlapping  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mesosternnm  which  (the  anterior  part)  is  cylin- 
dric  and  carinated.  Joints  1-3  of  the  tarsi  are  strongly 
penicillated  below,  the  penicilla  being  composed  of  glanduh- 
ferous  hairs  of  a  fine  golden  color. 

20.    Geortssus  gemma.    N. 

€L  pygmasi  statorft  et  magnitndine,  snpra  purporeo  'aaneud,  iridescens, 
subtos  picens ;  alatus.  Thorax  snbsemiorbicalaris  infra  apicem  constrict- 
us,  snlco  med.  long,  divisos,  lateribns,  basi  apiceqae  excavatas,  impress. 
ioniboB  3  migoribas  dorsalibns,  2  minoribus  latevalibos.  Elytra  forti^aime 
costata,  costis  obtuse  dentatis,  in  interstitiistransrersim  ponctato-imprcesa, 
ad  homeros  profonde  excavata,  infra  medium  le?iter  siaoata.  Tibiae 
cxtos  spinuloBSB^  intos  sparsim  ciliatas. 
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Prope  Negombo  in  ripis  MahsB-OysB  fluvii  non  infrequenter  et  per 
occasioneiii  nocti  ad  lumen  cepi 

Laoordaire  and  others  characterize  the  g.  Oeoryssus  as 
having  the  elytra  soldered  together  and  being  destitute  of 
wings.  In  the  present  species,  hoioever^  ike  elytra  are  unconnected 
and  cover  wings  proportionately  larger  than  in  any  other  beetle  I 
can  at  present  thifik  of.  They  are  elongated  and  comparatively 
narrow,  resembling  in  shape  very  mnch  those  of  a  Libellulay 
have  a  few  veins  at  the  base,  and  are  ciliated  at  the  margin* 
I  have  moreover  occasionally  taken  this  insect  flying  abont  the 
light  at  night.  The  sculpture  of  the  thorax  is  complicated 
and  difficult  to  describe.  However,  the  leading  features  in  it 
are  these :  a  subapical  sinuosity  on  either  side ;  a  longitudinal 
furrow ;  excavated  sides,  base  and  apex ;  three  larger  dorsal 
depressions  (one  central,  two  obliquely  basal)  and  two  smaller 
latemal  ones  at  the  subapical  sinuosities — a  short  elevated  ridge 
at  the  centre  of  the  base  separating  the  two  basal  impressions 
and  being  itself  divided  by  the  longitudinal  furrow ;  two  eleva- 
tions separating  the  anterior  part  of  the  basal  impressions  from 
that  of  the  central  one  (at  the  middle  these  three  depressions 
are  connected);  two  small  rugosities  near  the  anterior  margin, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  furrow. 

The  sculpture  of  the  elytara  is  less  complicated.  They  have 
a  deep  cavity  at  the  shoulder,  a  large  but  not  deep  sinuosity 
below  the  middle,  and  are  obtusely  acuminated.  The  costa9 
of  the  back  are  11  in  number,  the  suture  lying  in  the  central 
one.  The  half  of  this  central  costa  and  the  exterior  margin 
form  an  elevated  border  round  eitlier  elytron.  The  first  and 
Moond  on  either  side  run  towards  the  apex,  but  come  to  a  stop 
(very  abrupt  in  most,  but  less  so  in  some  specimens)  before 
reaching  it;  the  third,  after  having  been  interrupted  near  its 
base  by  the  subhumeral  cavity,  runs  on  but  does  not  reach  as 
far  as  the  former ;  the  fourth  does  not  leave  the  region  of  the 
shoulder ;  the  last  on  either  side  is  very  prominent  at  the  base, 
but  800B  forms  an  abrupt  declivity  and  runs  on  as  a  low  ridge 
lo  below  the  middle.  The  back  of  all  these  costsB  is  obtusely 
dentated.     The  intersticeB  are  marked  with  large,   shallow. 
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tranBverse  impressions.  The  head  of  the  insect  is  rather  large 
and  even.  The  mandibles  are  furnished  with  an  obtuse  8nb- 
apical  tooth,  the  two  lower  thirds  are  ciliated.  The  maxillae 
have  the  apex  of  the  outer  lobe  externally  enlarged,  rounded 
oflE,  and  furnished  with  three  strong  teeth  replaced  by  cilia  on  the 
inside;  the  inner  lobe  is  conic  and  similarly  provided  with  teeth 
and  cilia,  however,  much  thinner  and  finer.  The  maxill.  palpi 
are  robust,  the  last  joint  is  inflated  at  the  base.  The  antennal 
"Club  is  hairy,  dark  (whilst  the  remaining  joints  are  yellowish), 
conic,  and  somewhat  8eouriform»  the  sixth  joint  being  inserted  on 
^ne  side  of  the  seventh.  The  legs  are  robust,  the  tibiss  slightly 
<;urved,  obliquely  truncated  at  the  end,  furnished  with  spines 
along  the  outside^  and  with  distant  cilia  along  the  inner. 

21.  HyDROCHUS  LAOU8TRI8.      N. 

^.  elongatns,  subdepreBSoa,  sapta  metallicnB,  irideBceas,  Bnbtas  piceus, 
pedibus,  an  tennis,  palpis  elytrommqae  margine  magis  minnsve  bran- 
meis,  mento  cyaneo.    Long.  corp.  l-lj  lin. 

Palpi  maxilL  robnsU  art.  olticno  elliptioo  leviter  Inflate.  Mandibal» 
apice  bifidffi.  Antennairnm  clava  dense  pilosa.  Thorax  oblonge  qua* 
^atus  basin  yeraos  angostatns,  basi  medio  prodactas,  cam  oapite  pro. 
funde  punctata  Elytra  ad  hnmeroa  oblique  tranoata,  apicem  versus 
«at  fortiter  angostata,  profonde  striato  punctata.  Tibi»  extus 
spinnlossd, 

Speoimina  nonnnlla  in  locu  Colomb.  legi. 

The  head  is  robust,  broader  than  the  thorax,  the  eyes  larg^e 
and  prominent.  The  femora,  the  last  joint  of  the  maxill.  palpi, 
the  mandibles,  and  the  tarsal  joifiis  are  dark  towards  the  apex 

22.  Hydrous  bufivsntbis.    N. 

H.  ovatns,  convexns,  snpra  oleaG^no*niger,  sabtas  obscure  fermgineus, 
pedibos  dilute  piceis,  labro  floneo,  reliquis  oris  partibus  com  clypeo  teet- 
aeeis.    Long.  corp.  9  Hn. 

Palp  maxilL  artioalitf  aj^iecrm  verstM  abrapfatts  incrassaiis,  art  9^ 
qaarto  sesqui  longiora.  iaiteans  art.  7«8  foriiter  ptrfoliatiB,  ultimo 
acuminate.  Caput  antice  mtrinqoe  pnactnJomm  serie  subs^nioirGulAri 
et  ad  ocolorum  marginem  interiorem  impressum.  Thorax  ponotulonun 
Beriebns  4  laieralibuB,  2  Bubapioalibus  obliquia  abbreviatis  signatos. 
Elytra  subtiliter  Btriato-punctata.  Tarsi  omnes  ungaibua  basi  fortiter 
nni^entatiB.    Carina  prostemaKs  cultriformiB. 

bpeoknen  singnlum  I.  uooie  ad  lum«i  cepi. 
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As  far  as  my  resources  allow  me  to  ascertain,  a  very  anoma- 
lous spedfdSf  haying  the  perfoliated  antennse  and  tooUied  claws 
of  a  HydrophUui  and  the  cnltriform  prostemal  carina  and 
the  elytra  of  a  Hydrout.    I  have  placed  it  in  the  latter  g.  on 
aocoont  of  the  sharp  edge  of  the  prostemal  carina,  in  which 
the  great  distinguishing  character  of  this  g.  seems  to  lie,  the 
flame  being  deeply  grooved  in  Hydrophilus.    The  insect  attracts 
attention  at  once  by  the  reddish  color  of  its  abdomen.    It 
is  of  a  blackish  olive  color  on  the  back,  having,  however,  the 
c^rpeus  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  labrnm  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  the  latter  being  otherwise  of  rather  a  metallic  color. 
The  remaining  parts  of  the  mouth  are  more  or  less  yellowish. 
Joints  1-6  of  the  antennao  are  yellowish  too,  with  the  excep- 
^on  of  the  second  which  is  dark :  joints  7-9  are  blackish  and 
pubescent.    The  legs  are  of  a  light  pitoh  color.    The  lower 
part  of  the  head  is  impressed  with  two  rather  semicircular  series 
d  punctures,  similar  punctures  occurring  along  the  internal 
margin  of  die  eyes.    The  thorax  is  marked  with  six  series  of 
thnn  and  on  the  elytra  they  are  arranged  in  lines.    Thestemal 
carina  is  well  developed,  the  prostemal  part  has  a  sharp  edge, 
whilst  the  mesostemal  one  is  obtuse  on  the  back,  and  the 
mateatemal  part  depressed  and  slightly  grpovod. 

23.    Htdrous  inconspicuus.    N. 

H.  pr0oedente  minus  convexiis,  supra  oleagino-niger,  subtus  mfo- 
ptoeufl,  ore  testaceo.    Long.  oorp.  4|  lin. 

Palpi  nuudlL  art.  2P  et  4p  sabcylindriciB,  ^  apicem  yersns  sensim 
incraMAto,  sequente  tertii  parte  longiore.  AntoimsB  art.  7-8  sub-globosis, 
9«  magno,  ovato.  Gapat,  thorax  et  elytra,  ut  in  pradcedente  scolpta  et 
aignata. 

In  laca  Colomb*  mens.  Jan.  non  infreqaenter  oepi. 

Thia  is  in  every  respect  a  normal  species.  The  prostemal 
oariiia  hae  a  sharp  edge,  the  claws  are  simple,  the  antennal 
dub  is  composed  of  rounded  joints,  the  elytra  are  of  the  typi- 
cal straotare,  Ac.  In  the  latter  respect  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  the  ymrious  series  of  punctures  upon  head,  thorax  and 
riytra^  it  resembles  the  former;  the  punctures  of  the  elytra  are, 
however,  less  distinct.  Jointe  1-6  of  the  antenn»  are  yellowish, 
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the  club  being  dark  and  finely  pubescent.  The  mazill.  palpi 
have  joints  2  and  4  snbcylindric,  but  the  intermediate  one 
thickened  towards  the  tip. 

I  have  not  seldom  in  the  month  of  June  taken  the  pnp99  of 
this  species  on  the  banks  of  the  Colombo  lake  and  hatched 
them  at  home.  I  fonnd  them  abont  one  inch  nnder  ground 
and  often  as  far  as  12  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  bnt  still 
in  mnddy  places.  The  imago  is  very  active,  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  species  of  the  g. 


No.  III. 
General  Remarks  on  the  Scydmani. 

In  the  first  number  of  these  Papers,  I  have  described  a 
winged  species  of  (Edichirus^  a  g.  supposed  to  be  without 
organs  of  flight ;  in  the  second  number  I  have  given  publicity 
to  the  more  important  discovery  of  wings  in  the  single  g. 
which  forms  the  family  of  the  Oeoryssi^  also  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  apterous. 

At  present  I  am  about  to  announce  to  some  and  to  confirm 
to  others  the  existence  of  these  organs  in  the  family  of  the 
Scydmcenidce,  a  fact,  although  incomplete,  of  more  importance 
than  either  of  the  former,  considering  the  extent  of  the  family 
and  the  difference  of  opinion,  which  appears  to  exist  on  the 
subject  amongst  the  most  eminent  Entomological  authorities. 
It  is  this  importance  which  induces  me  to  enter  more  fully  on 
the  subject. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  famous  monograph  of  the 
family  of  the  Scydnusnidce  by  Dr.  Schaum.  From  the  manner, 
however,  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  Lacordaire,  in  his  g.  d,  Ool. 
I  should  infer  that  these  two  celebrated  authors  agree  in  all 
the  vital  points.  In  Lacordaire's  diagnosis  of  the  family, 
these  insects  are  described  as  having  (with  the  exception  of 
the  American  g.  Braihinun^  of  which  Lacordaire  is  not  qaite 
sure  that  it  belongs  to  the  family)  the  eljrtra  soldered  together, 
and  being  destitute  of  wings.    Now,  it  is  scarcely  credible 
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that  on  a  point  ao  easily  ascertained  as  This,  any  difference  of* 
opinion  shoold  exist ;  still,  Westwood,  in  his  '^  Modem  Classifi-* 
cation  of  Insects/*  in  describing  the  name  family,  makes  state- 
ments wliioh  imply  the  contrary.  However,  Lacordaire's 
description^  being  by  15  years, — more  in  fact, — the  most  recent, 
is,  from  this  reason  alone,  entitled  to  be  considered  before  all 
others ;  and,  looking  npon  it  in  this  light,  that  is,  as  the  essence 
of  all  former  observations,  I  s^all,  for  the  present,  occupy 
myself  with  it  alone. 

According  to  this  description,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
insects  which  it  regards  have  the  elytra  soldered  togetihefy  and 
aire  deeHiuie  ofwingg.  This  being  the  case,  I  was  startled  to 
find  that,  oat  of  the  thirteen  species  described  below,  nine  or 
ten  which  I  examined  in  this  respect,  had  neither  the  elytra 
soldered,  nor  were  they  destitute  of  wings — on  the  contrary 
ike  elytra  were  unconnected  in  the  middle^  and  the  uringe  were 
nearly  double  the  size  of  tlte  whole  insect  and  could  not  possibly 
le  overlooked.  I  would  willingly  suppose  that  the  100  species 
of  this  &mily  contained  in  European  collections,  and  princi- 
pally derived  from  Europe  and  North  America,  agreed  with 
Lacordaire's  description,  and  that  the  Ceylon  species  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  had  not  Westwood's  observation, 
alluded  to  above,  corroborated  my  own,  thus  rendering  me 
suspidona  of  some  unaccountable  mistake  or  oversight  some- 
where or  other.  That  this  mistake  cannot  consist  in  a  slip  of 
the  pen,  or  a  misprint  in  the  g.  des  Ooliopthres  quoted  above, 
is  dear  from  the  obvious  care  which  has  in  every  respect  been 
bestowed  upon  this  work,  and  from  the  same  remarks  being 
Repeated  in  different  words. 

Where  then  this  mistake  is, — upon  what  ground  it  rests — it 
would,  under  my  circumstances,  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
unravel.  However,  it  appears  certain  to  me  that  some  more 
detailed  and  positive  remarks  on  the  subject  cannot  be  super- 
fluous, and  must  be  new  to  some  entomologists. 

Placing  the  fullest  confidence,  as  every  one  would  do  without 
hesitation,  in  the  infallibility  of  the  description  of  the  Belgian 
author,  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  have  looked  for  wings 
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at  all  in  tlie  8eydm€Bnid4B  (a  family  to  whtoh  I  hare  nott  until 
lately,  paid  much  attention)  had  I  not  been  straok  by  seeing 
the  elytra  of  my  8.  aiaius  open,  when  handling  it  with  a  fine 
painter's  brush  in  a  drop  of  water^  it  being  at  the  time  quite 
oat  of  the  qaestion  that  the  opening  oonld  have  been  effected 
by  pressure.  On  opening  the  elytra  fully,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  diseovering  the  wings* 

Rendered  extremely  curious  by  tiiis  discovery — diametri-> 
cally  opposed  to  the  distinct  statement  of  so  great  an  authority 
as  the  one  just  alluded  to«^I  now  examined  otilier  spedes,  and 
all  with  the  same  result,  most  of  them  opening  the  elytra 
without  my  assistance,  in  the  same  manner  as  iS,  aiatui ;  and 
I  hare  not  the  slightest  doubt  that^  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  specimens  will  enable  me  to  examine  the  rest,  it  will  still 
be  with  the  same  result. 

That  these  insects  use  their  organs  of  flight  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following.  At  a  former  period,  I  lived  in  a  house 
situated  on  a  smiJl  eminence  and  overlooking  extensive  groves 
of  cocoanut  trees,  cinnamon  gardens,  paddy  fields,  and  patches 
of  jungle.  Here  I  collected  la^e  numbers  of  PedaphideB^ 
especially  Euplechu^  in  thin,  scarcely  visible,  spider  webs,  with 
which  the  white  walls  of  the  house  were  covered  in  certain 
places— *thus  forming  one  large  trap  for  anything  small  flying^ 
about.  That  these  had  been  caught  here  when  on  the  wing 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  with 
tiiem  (what  is  so  common  in  more  congenial  localities,  here 
also,)  a  considerable  number  of  SoydmcBfU,  especially  my 
8.  advolan9  and  pubemxns,  as  they  were  said  by  the  moat 
recent  authority  to  be  unable  to  fly,  and  the  position  they 
then  found  themselves  in,  was  one  they  could  not  well,  or 
would  not  possibly,  have  got  into  otiierwise  than  by  flying. 
From  some  reason  or  other,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  did  not 
follow  up  the  matter  at  the  time;  but  I  am  now  certain  on 
the  subject.  Indeed,  to  remove  all  doubt  and  to  settie  all 
disputes,  I  have  just  been  so  fortunate  as  to  take  my  8.  advoUn^ 
actually  on  the  wing,  flying  in  my  garden  in  tbo.  bveniiig  aa 
sunset. 
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Brnnng  gone  so  &r,  I  will  (in  spite  of  some  slight  misg^v- 
mgB  of  being  laughed  at  for  telling  an  old  story  with  so  grave 
a  face)  add  a  few  descriptive  words  about  the  organs  in  qnes- 
lioa.  The  wings  of  my  Scydmceni  are  amfde,  about  double 
the  sise  of  the  whole  inseot,  oblong,  having  the  margin  beaoti- 
fhlly  oiKated,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  yellowish  veins 
at  ihe  base,  without  any  visible  organs  of  this  kind. 

In  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  shape,  etc.,  I  believe  the 
spectes  described  below  to  be  all  genuine  Seydmcmi  as  re- 
stricted at  present.  Being,  however,  unacquainted  with  the 
seacoal  distinctions  of  these  insects  (which  indeed  I  believe 
not  to  have  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out  by  any  one,  and  to 
differ  in  different  species),  1  should  not  be  surprised  if  one  or 
two  of  my  species  were  eventually  ascertained  to  have  been 
separated  upon  these  grounds  alone.  However,  having  been 
vary  rdnctant  in  the  admission  of  new  species,  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  individuals  may  hereafter  be  found  united  in  one 
whidi  ought  to  be  separated  into  two  species.  But  I  trust 
thatneitiber  may  happen. 

The  species  were  all  collected  by  myself  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Colombo.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  that 
they  oocor  all  over  the  8.  W.  of  the  Island,  which  is  of  a  uni- 
form physical  character,  and  perhi^  occupy  a  still  larger 
potion  of  it.  Indeed,  I  have  taken  the  S.  pBelaphaides  in 
the  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet»  under  the  bark  of 
trees.  None  of  them  are  quite  common ;  on  the  contrary,  of 
nearly  half  of  them  I  possess  only  one  or  two  specimens. 
My  8.  f^mordUs  I  found  under  the  soft,  rotting  bark  of  an 
Brythrina  Indica :  8.  Oeylanieua  and  avaius^  I  found  dead  in 
spiderwebs:  8.  graminioola^  glcMdidiferut  and  pyri/ormU^  I 
have  hitherto  exclusively  taken  in  the  sweeping  net  on  the 
lawns  of  my  garden  about  sunset :  the  other  species  I  have 
met  with  indiscriminately  in  spiderwebs^  under  rotting  vege- 
table substances,  and  in  die  grass. 

After  this  preamble,  which  I  trust  may  not  be  deemed  quite 
saperflnons,  I  now  enter  upon  the  description  of  my  species, 
drawing  previously  attention  to  the  three  very  natural  and 
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very  distinct  groups  which  they  form,  and  the  characteristics 
of  which  will  at  once  be  perceptible  from  the  headings  given 
below. 

With  regard  to  the  first  group  (A.  i.  spec.  24-28)  I  may 
mention  that  the  elongated  legs,  largely  developed  poste- 
rior trochanters,  and  often  distinct  posterior  coxae,  render  the 
motions  of  the  insects  belonging  to  it  staggering  when  walking, 
which  together  with  their  oblong,  subdepressed  body  distin- 
guishes them  at  a  glance.  I  have  subdivided  them  from  the 
cultriform  or  grooved  mesostemal  carina. 

The  second  group  (A.  ii.  spec.  29-35)  is  equally  well  cha> 
racterized  as  the  former  by  the  more  robust,  pyriform  and 
subconvex  body  of  the  insects.  S.  pselaphoides  in  the  former 
and  8.  advolana  in  the  present  group,  form  connecting  links 
between  the  two ;  especially  8.  pselaphaidet^  which  in  general 
appearance  rather  belongs  to  the  second,  upon  closer  exam- 
ination, however,  is  easily  ascertained  to  be  an  anomalons 
member  of  the  former. 

From  the  rounded  or  narrowed  occiput  I  have  divided  the 
second  group  into  two  subdivisions,  giving  preference  to  the 
distinctions  to  be  drawn  from  this  part  of  the  body  to  those 
to  be  derived  from  the  thorax,  which  from  the  variety  of 
shapes  it  assumes  would  naturally  suggest  itself  for  that 
purpose ;  but  the  gradations  between  the  principal  forms  appear 
to  me  too  many,  five,  and  therefore  too  indistinct  to  adopt 
them. 

As  to  the  third  group  (B.  spec.  36)  the  insect  which  alone 
forms  it  amongst  those  described  below,  is  so  different  from 
any  of  the  others  that  is  peculiarities  must  strike  any  one  at 
first  sight. 

A, 

Species  with  a  thick  iiech,  abruptly  formed  and  immersed  in 
the  thorax. 

i. 

Fourth  joint  of  the  maxiU.  palpi  not  aowninatedy  head  suh^ 
guadrato-ovate ;  eyes  middling  or  small,  finely  granulated. 
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laUe  or  noi  at  aU  prominent ;  antennce  subapproximate  at 
the  base;  posterior  trodhantsrs  elongated^ incrassated  at  the 
apex;  thoram  obovcUe ;  body  elongate,  subdepressed. 

(a.) 
Mesostemal  carina  slight,  simple. 

24.      SCTDM^NUS  ALATUS.      N. 

8.  dilate  bmnneos,  pedibus  antennisqae  dilatioribns,  tanis  palpisque 
tetUoeis ;  pabescens.    Long.  corp.  f  lin. 

AntfniUB  art.  lo  apiee  bi-acnminato,  3*4  sabsBqnalibos,  5  prasoedente 
majore,  6  longitndine  inter  4  et  5,  ovato,  7-8  sabsBqaalibas,  9  majore. 
7-9  tqnee  angusiatis,  tubiformihus,  10-11  oTatis,  clavam  formantibns,  vel 
art.  9  globoso,  9-11  clayam  formantibus.  Palpi  mazill.  art.  nitimo 
minimo  apice  tmncato.  Mandibnlaa  dente  bifido  mnnitaa,  bad  fortitef 
abrapteque  dilatate.    Thorax  foTOis  basalibos  nnllis.    Pedes  elongati. 

I  inclnde  ia  this  species  individuals  with  a  two,  and  others 
with  a  three,  jointed  antennal  olnb.  The  latter  are  farther  dis- 
tingaished  by  having  a  slight  sinnosity  in  the  ronnded  outline 
of  the  basal  angles  of  the  thorax:  by  haying  the  posterior 
part  of  the  metathorax  and  the  base  of  the  abdomen  sensibly 
incrassated:  and  the  head  rather  less  quadratic  than  the 
former.  Howerer,  the  individuals  thus  distinguished  being 
in  all  other  respects  exactly  like  those  with  the  two-jointed 
club,  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  all  these  distinctions  as 
sexual  ones  and  uniting  the  insects  in  the  same  species. 

The  head  from  the  eyes  to  the  neck  is  of  a  transverse  sub- 
quadratic  form  merging  into  the  oval  by  the  angles  being 
rounded  off ;  the  anterior  part  is  narrowed.  And  this  is  the 
typical  sculpture  of  the  skull  in  all  the  five  species  of  this  group. 
The  eyes  in  the  present  species  are  middling.  The  antenna 
are  rather  approximated  at  the  base,  and  inserted  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  under  a  ridge  which  runs  across  it  from 
eye  to  eye.  The  first  joint  is  biacuminated  at  the  apex : 
the  fifth  is  longer  than  the  adjoining  ones:  joints  7-9  in  the 
bdividnals  with  the  two-jointed  and  7-8  in  those  with  the 
three-jointed  club,  are  of  a  peculiar  construction,  being  narrow- 
ed at  the  apex  and  fitting  into  each  other  like  the  tubes  of 
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a  spyglass.    l%e  club  joints  are  ovate,  flat  at  the  base;  the 
last  is  large  and  obtusely  acominated.    I  oonsider  the  princi- 
pal distingoishing  character  to  He  in  the  rraiarkable  stmctore 
of  joints  7-9  of  the  antennas.    The  maxill.  palpi  have  joint 
2  rather  strongly  inorassated  at  the  apex,  joint  3  obovate, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  joint  4  very  minnte,  tnmoated  at  tke 
apex.    The  mandibles  are  f  nmished  with  a  bifid  tooth  and 
are  strongly  and  abruptly  dilated  at  the  base.    The  thorax  is 
of  an  obovate  or  obcardato«ovate  form,  being  rathw  strongly 
rounded  off  before  the  middle  and  gradually  narrowed  below 
it;  the  usual  basal  impressions  are  wantii^,  the  posterior 
margin  has  two  slight  sinuosities,  the  posterior  angles  are 
rounded    off    or  obliquely  truncated.     Scutellum    obsolete. 
Elytra  furnished  with  a  yery  short  elevated  ridge  at  tiie 
shoulder.    Legs  elongated  ;  coxss  large,  the  two  posterior  ones 
rathw  distant  from  ea(^  other ;  two  posterior  troohaoters  muck 
elongated,  incrassated  at  the  tip ;  apex  of  tibias  subcyUndric, 
but  not  narrowed,  wd  hairy,  especiaUy  in  the  2nd  pair; 
joints  2-3  of  the  tarsi  of  equal  size,  the  first  longer,  the  4tii  a 
little  shorter;  two  anterior  tarsi  slightly  oontraoted,  2nd  and 
3rd  pair  more  and  more  elongated.    Penultimate  segment  of 
abdomen  with  strong  longitudinal  groove  on  the  baok. 

25.      SCTDMiBNUS  FBMORAUS.     N. 

S.  statorft  et  magnitndine  prsocedentis ;  testaceus.  Antennad  art.  34 
BubflBqualibiis,  5  praeoedente  longiore,  6-6  gradatim  minoribus,  subglo- 
bosis,  7-8  apice  fortius  oblique  truncatb,  9-11  gradatim  majoribus, 
aubglobosis,  dayam  formantibnB.  Palpi  nuudll.  art  ultimo  minima 
semigloboBO.  Thorax  magnus  oboTaius,  bad  rotundatns,  4  foyeolatoa. 
Elytra  apiee  irwmeata,  i-$%nuata>    F^des  femoribu§  2  potiHcU  m§dio 

Of  the  general  appearance  of  the  former,  bat  of  a  li^t 
yellowish  colonr,  and  well  distinguished  by  the  large  thorax^ 
truncated  elytra,  and  abnormal  construction  of  the  2  posterior 
femora.  Antennae  with  joints  7-8  rather  strongly  obliquely 
truncated  at  the  apex,  9-11  forming  a  clnb,  subglobose,  flat 
at  the  base,  tbe  last  acuminated  and  slightiy  out  away  or 
OTon  exoayated  on  the  inside  of  the  apex.    Last  joint  o£ 
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maxill.  palpi  semiglobose,  these  otherwise  the  same  as  in  the 
former.  Thorax  and  elytra  of  8.  alatus^  the  former,  however* 
larger,  rounded  at  the  posterior  margin,  and  with  four  basal 
impressions,  the  later  slightly  truncated  at  the  apex  and 
with  slight  sinuosity  in  the  truncature  on  either  side  of  the 
suture.  Scutellum  very  small.  Legs  with  the  tibiae  slightly 
bent  at  the  base,  the  apex  as  in  the  former ;  tarsi  with  joints 
1-4  gradually  decreasing  in  size,  first  pair  contracted  and 
furnished  with  brushes  on  the  inside.  The  two  posterior  legs 
inserted  rather  distant  from  each  other,  the  basal  part  of 
abnormal  construction;  the  trochanters  much  elongated 
and  incrassated  at  the  tip,  whilst  the  femora  at  the  place 
of  the  juncture  rather  abruptly  narrowed,  bent,  and  slightly 
oompressed, — they  being,  at  the  same  time,  thinner  than  the 
adjoining  apex  of  the  trochanter;  the  constriction  very 
striking. 

26.    ScTDM^NUS  Cbtlanicus.    N. 

8.  alaii  colore,  sed  major  et  magis  depreesns ;  long.  corp. }  lin.  Caput 
nagnum,  robnstom,  thoraoiu  kititndine.  Antennae  bssi  non  approxim- 
ate, art.  8-4  et  5-7  inter  se  BabfloqnaliboB,  arcum  formafiiibus,  8-10 
gradatim  majoribos,  subglobosis,  depressis  apice  oblique  tmncatis,  11^ 
magno,  oonico,  8-11  longing  pilosis,  clavam  formantibos.  Palpi  maxilL 
art.  ^  minimo,  semigloboso.  Thorax  ovatus,  foveis  basalibns  nnllis. 
Elytza  apice  singnlatim  rotnndata.  Pedes  validi  tarsis  2  ant.  art. 
1*»  tfubtuB  tm  tpinam  tat  fortem  producto 

An  anomalous  species,  especially  with  regard  to  the  antennae 
which  are  much  less  approximated  at  the  base  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  group,  and  with  regard 
to  the  two  posterior  coxaa,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  more 
^proximated  than  in  any  of  the  species  just  referred  to.  The 
inaect  is  of  the  light  brown  color  of  the  two  former,  but  larger 
and  more  depressed.  The  head  is  strikingly  large  and  heavy, 
of  the  width  of  the  thorax,  in  its  hind  part,  which  is  strongly 
transveraerthe  oval  form  is  prevailing  over  that  of  the  square. 
JByes  small.  Antennae  inserted  under  two  strong  protuber- 
MDcm  rather  than  under  a  ridge,  their  club  four  jointed,  joints 
^7  forming  an  inwards-bent  section  of  a  circle,  joints  8-10 
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strongly  oomprosBed,  obliqoely  tranoated  (subperfoliated),  11 
large*  conic*  The  3rd  joint  of  the  maxill.  palpi  is  of  aa 
oblongo-ovato  shape,  the  external  basal  angle  is  prolonged 
.  into  a  small  peduncle  inserted  in  the  apex  of  the  2nd  joint* 
the  4th  joint,  (about  the  semiglobose  shape  of  which  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied),  appears  to  be  obliquely  inserted  in  the  tip  of 
the  preceding.  Thorax  oval,  of  a  similar  shape  to  that  of 
the  former,  anterior  margin  slightly  emarginated.  Scatellum 
obsolete.  Elytra  with  the  traces  of  a  humeral  costa,  sepa- 
rately rounded  off  at  the  apex.  Legs  strong,  2  posterior  ooxss 
not  more  distant  from  each  other  than  the  4  anterior  ones ; 
tibisB  elongated,  bent  at  the  base  and  apex,  at  the  latter  plaoe 
slightly  narrowed,  subcylindric  and.  hairy ;  tarsi  with  joints 
1-4  subequal,  in  the  first  pair  strongly  contracted,  joint  1  of 
this  pair  produced  in  a  spine  on  the  inside. 

(ft) 

Me^oatemal  carina  middling,  grooved. 

27.      SCTDlLfiNUS  INTBRBiEDinS.      N. 
S.  alati  statora  sed  major  et  robnstior,  colore  obsonriore ;  long.  oorp. 

AnteD89  art.  lo  apice  bi-acnmioato,  2  et  5,  3  et  4,  7  et  8  inter  se 
subsBqualibos,  6  quarto  paolo  minore,  obovato,  7-8  subglobosis  apice 
oblique  truncatis,  9-11  gradatim  majoribus,  obovatis,  clayam  fonnant- 
ibns,  11  acuminato.  Palpi  xnaxill.art  3*  obovato,  4®  minimo  semi-globoeo. 
Thorax  subrotundatus,  bad  4-foyeolatu8.  Elytra  apice  aingnlatiin. 
rotundata.  Mesostemum  sat  fortiter  oarioatum  carina  dono  d^lanaia 
canalicuiaiaf,  apice  acumina^. 

This  species  stands  in  the  middle  between  S.  alaiu$  an^ 
p$elaphoide$.  To  the  former  it  is  allied  by  its  general  appear- 
ance rather  than  by  anything  else,  differing  from  it  very  much 
in  the  structure  of  the  antenn®  and  the  mesosternal  carina. 
To  the  latter  on  the  contrary  it  is  allied  by  similarity  in  tha 
structure  of  the  said  carina,  differing,  however,  from  it  in 
general  appearance.  The  color  is  that  of  8.  cUatugf  hnt  % 
ahade  or  two  darker,  the  insect  being  at  the  same  tima  1 
SAd  altogether  more  robust.    The  eyea  ar 
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clab  three-joiated,  the  joints  forming  it  gradually  increasing  in 
use,  oboTate,  flat  at  the  base,  the  last  acuminated,  Scatellnm 
obsolete.  Elytra  with  two  slight  basal  impressions,  the  trace 
of  a  humeral  costa,  separately  rounded  off  at  the  apex.  Legs 
elongated  as  usual ;  two  posterior  coxse  distant,  tibiss  straight, 
anbcylindriOy  but  not  narrowed  at  the  apex,  the  four  anterior 
ones  hairy ;  tarsi  with  joints  1-4  almost  inperceptibly  decreas- 
ing in  size— or  perhaps  2-3  equal, — the  anterior  ones  slightly 
contracted :  these  and  the  intermediate  ones  hairy  on  the  in- 
side. Mesostemal  carina  middling,  flat  on  the  back  with  a 
shallow  but  very  distinct  longitudinal  groove  or  excavation, 
anterior  part  projecting,  acuminated. 

28.      SOTDM^NUS  PSBLAPHOIBBS.      JV. 

8.  sabpyrif ormi-oyatufl,  sabconvexns,  magis  miDusye  branneas,  pedibns 
.  Antennisqne  sabtestaceis,  f emoribna  apice  nigrescentibus,  tarsia  palpisqae 
teetaeeia ;  flaTO-pubBcena ;  long,  l^  lin. 

AMUamsd  art.  1«  medioeri,  apice  biacuminato,  2A  aenaim  minoribus, 
&  et  2,  et  3,  7  et  10  inter  ae  snbsaqnalibas,  9.11  olavam  formantiboa, 
^11  basi  transversim,  6-8  apice  oblique  tmncatia,  7-8  oompressis.  9-11 
obovatia.  Mandibnlaa  dente  bifido  monitaB,  basi  dilatatas  et  ciliatsB. 
Palpi  maxilL  art.  3«  inverte  conico,  4fi  minimo  apice  tmncato.  Thorax 
obomtoB,  latitadine  quarta  parte  longiore,  baei  4  f oveolatos.  Elytra 
apice  aingolatam  rotnndata.    Mesostemnm  prfficedentis. 

An  anomalous  species  with  regard  to  its  general  appearance 
which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  group, 
and  makes  it,  as  I  have  remarked  above,  the  connecting  link 
between  this  and  the  following  group.  This  is  the  largest 
species  I  have  hitherto  met  with.  The  system  of  coloration 
is  the  usual  one :  more  or  less  deep  brown,  legs  and  antennse 
lighter,  tarsi  and  palpi  quite  so.  Eyes  middling.  Antenuao 
with  a  three-jointed  club,  the  joints  6-8  are  slightly  truncated  at 
the  apex,  7  and  8  being  at  the  same  time  strongly  compressed 
have  a  subperfoliated  appearance.  The  mandibles  are  fur- 
nished with  a  bifid  tooth.  The  3rd  joint  of  the  maxill.  palpi 
is  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  the  4  th  minute  and  trun- 
cated at  the  apex.  The  thorax  is  of  an  obovate  form,  about 
one  quarter  longer  than  broad,  rounded  off  before  and  gradually 
narrowed  below  the  middle,  subquadratic  at  the  base,  impres- 
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sed  with  four  foveaa  or  pits,  the  posterior  angles  rounded  off. 
Sontellnm  minute  Elytra  with  two  short  humeral  cost®,  sepa- 
rately rounded  off  at  the  apex.  Legs  stout ;  two  posterior  oox89 
distant ;  tibiaa  slightly  bent  at  the  base,  subcylindric  at  the  apex, 
the  four  anterior  ones  hairy;  tarsi  with  joints  1-4  gradually 
decreasing  in  size,  the  anterior  ones  dilated,  the  joints  trans- 
versely triangular,  the  intermediate  pair  hairy  on  the  inside. 
Mesosternum  of  the  preceding.  Metastemum  with  a  slight 
longitudinal  depression  down  the  middle.  Penultimate  abdo- 
minal segment  grooved  on  the  back  as  in  8.  aliittus.  In  the 
enlargement  of  ^  the  anterior  tarsi  lies,  as  in  the  other  beetles, 
undoubtedly  a  sexual  distinction,  as  it  is  not  equally  strong 
in  all  individuals. 

I  may  mention  heie  that  upon  some  of  the  invidnals  I 
found  ticks  (some  g.  allied  to  Ixodes  but  not  a  Qamtuwi) 
fastened,  one  of  them  having  made  a  wound  such  as,  supposing 
it  to  be  inflicted  at  a  corresponding  place  and  on  a  proportionate 
scale,  few  animals  of  a  higher  order^  would,  I  think,  have 
survived.  Still  this  little  beetle  appeared  perfectly  at  its  ease. 
The  parasite  alluded  to  had  fastened  itself  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  forehead,  and  the  wound  it  had  inflicted  in  this, — one 
would  imagine  most  dangerous  place, — was  a  deep  bole  or  pit 
with  a  callous  border.  The  latter  led  me  to  infer  that  the 
injury  was  an  old  one,  and  the  tick  being  at  the  time  fastened 
in  it  (and  this  so  firmly  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  detaching 
it),  I  felt  sure  it  had  been  in  this  position  for  months.  The 
injury  was  observable  under  a  slight  ma|;;nifier,  and  I  think  to 
compare  it  to  ono  inflicted  by  a  rifle-ball  would  be  greatly 
underrating  its  importance. 

ii. 
Fourth  joint  of  tiis  maxill.  palpi  (leuminaied ;  mesosiernal 
carina  strongly  developed ;  eyes  large^  prominent,  coarsely 
granulated;  antennos  distant  at  the  base  ;  2  posterior  tro^ 
chanters  simple ;  thorax  variable  ;  body  robust^  pyri/orm, 
sub-convex, 

(a) 

Occiput  rounded. 
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30.      SCTDMNiEUS  ADVOLAKS.      N. 

S.  long.  Corp.  }  lin.  AntennaB  art.  3  et  4,  5  et  6  inter  se  subsBqaal- 
iboB,  obovatis,  7  majore,  snbgloboso,  8-10  sabgloboais,  basi  transversim, 
apice  obHque  troncatU  com  llo  conico  claram  formantibna.  Palpi 
maxiU.  art.  S^  elongate,  inverte  conico,  4»  mediocri.  Mandibnlse 
tennea,  medio  acuminate  l-dentatsB,  basi  abmpte  dilatatsB.  Thorax 
orato-rotondatoB,  apice  fortius  angnstatriB,  basi  leviter  2.8inuataa, 
S-foreolatos.    Elytra  apice  singnlatim  rotnndata. 

The  insect  is  of  brown  color,  the  ant.enn89  lighter,  the  legs 
still  more,  and  the  tarsi  and  palpi  qoite  so,  the  femora  are 
dark  towards  the  apex,  the  head,  thorax  and  suture  are  oc- 
casionally of  chestnut  color.  It  is,  as  usual,  pubescent.  The 
sculpture  of  the  head  in  this  and  the  following  species  not, 
as  in  the  preceding,  based  upon  the  oblong  square  or  the  oval, 
but  rather  upon  the  form  of  a  ball,  which,  in  a  more  or  less 
compressed  state,  is  always  perceptible  ;  in  some  instances  it 
is  narrowed  on  one  side.  In  the  present  species  the  head  is 
heavy  and  snbglobose.  The  eyes  are  large,  prominent  and 
coarsely  granulated.  The  antennae  are  inserted  distant  from 
each  other  under  two  protuberances  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
forehead.  The  club  is  4-jointed,  the  joints  composing  it 
being  flat  at  the  base,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
obliquely  cut  away  at  the  apex,  the  last  itself  being  conic. 
The  maxill.  palpi  ha^e  joint  3  rather  elongated  and  of  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  joint  4  middling,  acuminated. 
The  thorax  is  of  a  rounded  oval  shape  and  rather  strongly 
narrowed  towards  the  apex.  The  scutellum  is  obsolete.  The 
elytra  have  the  usual  rudimentary  costaa  at  the  shoulders  and 
are  separately  rounded  off  at  the  apex.  The  legs  are  middling, 
2  posterior  coxae  inserted  close  together,  trochanters  all  simple, 
tibiae  slightly  bent  at  the  base,  narrowed  and  subcylindric  at 
the  tip,  the  4  anterior  ones  hairy,  tarsi  with  joints  2-3  sub- 
equal,  the  first  a  little  longer  and  the  4th  shorter,  the  two 
anterior  ones  slightly  contracted. 

I  include  in  this  species  some  individuals  which  slightly 
differ  from  the  foregoing  description,  being  more  robust, 
covered  more  densely  and  with  longer  hair,  especially  on  the 
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oceipot  aod  ibormx,  with  the  htter  ntlier  oboooioo-avate  afid 
theeostaD  (rf  the  elytn  more  distant,  And  moreorer  oocamaaSij 
of  ft  diestniU  color. 

30.  ScTDXicnrs  pubiscesb.    N. 

apnecedeiite  gracflior;  long.  corp.  |  Kb.  Antenns  art.  Set 4, Set 
6  intCT  te  snbaeqiialibiis  subcylindricis,  ?•  secondo  pAoIo  mmore^/ortiUr 
€fUndrieo,  8.10  sab^obosis  cnm  ll^  conioo  daram  f(Hiiiantibii&  F^ 
Kazill  art  9*  inrerte  conico,  49  minato.  IfandihfihB  tennes,  medio  ob- 
taie  obacJeteqne  iiiii-dentat»,  basi  abnipte  dilatila.  Thorax  oonioai, 
latitiidme  baod  Longior.  bam  4>foTeolaiiis.^  ^3jtn  et  pedes  pneeedeaib. 
tibiia  taaen  apiee  leriter  arcnatia. 

Leaa  robust  than  the  former,  and  farther  distinpnahed  from 
it  by  the  7th  antennal  joint,  (the  one  preceding  the  dob) 
which  is  of  a  strongly  cylindric  shape,  by  the  minnteneaa  (^ 
the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  the  (obtuse  and  nea^y 
obsolete  tooth  of  the  mandibles,  the  short-conical  form  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  tibue  which  are  slightly  bent  at  the  apex. 

31.  SCTDMJBKUS  FTOltfiUS.     N. 

8.  statord  et  colore  praaoedentis  eedlongiiispabeeeeDSeteesqiii  minor; 
long.  corp.  i  lin.  Antfinnap  art  4  et  4,  5  et  6  inter  se  aabeqaahbos, 
7o  majore,  ovato,  8-10  subgloboais,  fortios  eompres^is  ll^  daTam  for- 
mantibns,  hoc  magno,  obconico,  apiee  obtnso.  Falpi  maxilL  art  2» 
tenniore,  2^  inverte  conico,  4®  minato.  Mandibnls  obsolete  ani.dentat» 
Thorax  coniens  latitndinejpamm  longior,  elytris  f ortiter  applicatns,  basi 
2-8inaatn8  et{4.foTeolatn8.  Pedes  et  elytra  prsDcedentis^  his  tamen  am- 
plioribna. 

Strongly  allied  to  the  two  preceding  species,  still  very  much 
smaller,  more  compact  and  covered  with  longer  hair — ^thos  of 
rather  a  different  appearance  regardless  of  its  size.  Prom  S. 
pubeacem  this  species  wonld  principally  differ  in  tiie  shape  of 
the  7th  antennal  joint,  also  in  that  of  the  first  three  club  joints 
which  are  much  more  compressed  and  more  hairy  in  S.  pig^ 
mams.  The  thorax  of  the  latter  is  more  firmly  applied  to  the 
base  of  the  elytra;  the  latter  have  a  fuller,  more  robust  ap- 
pearance about  them ;  the  palpi  are  more  slender,  and  the  tootihi 
of  the  mtndibles  is  pointed.    From  S,  admlane  it  would  prin* 
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dpAlly  differ  besides  in  the  generalities  mentioned  abo7e,  in 
the  shape  of  the  thorax,  and  in  some  of  the  points  in  which  it 
differs  from  S.  pubetcens. 

OeeiptU  narrowed. 

32.      SCYDMiBNUS  GLANDUUFSRUS.      N. 

8.  robnBtiis ;  long.  oorp.  f  lin.  Antennaa  art  3-7  sensim  majoribns, 
8-10  globosifl,  f ortiter  coxnpressis  cam  ll^  glanduUformi  clavam  formant- 
fkoB,  longe  ciliatis.  Palpi  max.  art  2o  tenaiore,  3o  inverte  conico,  4^ 
madiocri.  Thorax  oonitns  latiiadine  basali  baud  longior,  eljtris  fortiter 
H^plicatas,  baai  2-impre8Sii8,  in  impressionibns  2-foveolatiis. 

Of  the  size  of  S.  advolans  and  the  plump  shape  and  color 
of  8.  pygnueus,  the  latter  being  rather  lighter  than  that  of  S. 
odoolont;  it  has  the  longer  (especially  on  the  occiput  and 
thorax)  hairy  vestnre  of  the  former.  The  occiput  is  slightly 
narrowed  behind.  The  antennal  club  is  composed  of  four  joints, 
the  first  three  of  which  are  strongly  compressed,  the  4th  being 
plump  and  of  the  shape  of  an  acorn  with  its  cup ;  all  are  strong- 
ly ciliated.  The  thorax  is  conic,  firmly  applied  to  the  base  of 
tiie  elytra,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  depressed,  and  with  two 
pits  at  the  base  posterior  margin  with  two  sinuosities.  The 
dioulder  ridges  of  the  elytra  are  short,  but  rather  strongly 
marked*  The  tibise  are  narrowed,  sub-cylindric  and  hairy  at 
the  apex.  Joints  2-3  of  the  tarsi  are  subequal,  the  anterior 
pair  more,  the  intermediate  less,  contracted. 

33.     SCTDM^NUS  OBAMI5IC0LA     N. 

8.  gracilior;  long.  oorp.  }  lin.  Ajitennas  art.  3  et  4,  6  et  7,  9  et  10 
ioittr  Be  ■nbaKpulibna,  5o  adjacentibas  paalo  longiore,  d«-7  snbcjlindricis, 
8  subgloboBO,  9-10  fortiter  globosis  cam  ll^  clavam  formantibus.  Palpi 
naxilL  art.  3^  inverte  conico,  4°  mediocri.  Mandibalsa  apice  arcuatae, 
medio  acuminate  l-dentatsd,  basin  versas  8ensim  dilatatcB,  Thorax  obcon-  * 
knm  bafli  depressos,  2-siniiata8  et  2  foveolatas,  rectangolatas.  Pedes 
tUmt  tlgngaim  btti  apiceqne  arcnatis. 

Of  the  usual  brown  color,  legs  and  antennas  lighter,  tarsi 
and  palpi  ^te  so,  femora  nigrescent  at  the  apex,  hairs  of  occi** 
pot  aad  kkorsz  rather  long.    The  former  slightly  narrowed 
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behind,  the  head  thos  of  a  somewhat  rhomboid  form.  Antennal 
clnb  composed  of  three  joints,  the  first  two  of  which  are  strongly 
globose,  the  last  being  acaminated  and  slightly  cnt  away  on 
one  side  at  the  apex.  The  mandibles  are  fnmished  with  an 
acaminated  tooth  at  the  middle,  bent  at  the  apex,  and,  what 
is  rather  uncommon  in  this  g,,  gradually  enlarged  towards  the 
base.  The  thorax  is  obconic,  rather  longer  than  broad.  The 
elytra  are  somewhat  more  stretched  than  usual  in  this  group* 
the  rudimentary  humeral  costsd  are  rather  prominent,  they 
are  separately  rounded  off  at  the  apex.  Tibi»,  more  or  less 
elongated,  slightly  bent  at  the  base  and  apex,  at  the  latter 
place  sub-cylindric  and  hairy.  Tarsi  with  joints  2-3  subequal, 
first  pair  slightly  contracted.  A  sexual  distinction  appears  to 
be  expressed  in  the  length  of  the  tibiae,  which  are  less  elon- 
gated in  certain  individuals,  which  are  at  the  same  time  less 
robust  than  the  others.  The  insect  is  easily  distinguished  by 
its  general  appearance. 

34.      SCYDMJBNDS  PYRIF0RMI8.      N. 

S.  supra  castaneus,  subtns  brunneo-testaceus,  pedibus  antennisque 
dilutioribus,  tarsis  palpisque  flayo-testaceis,  antennamm  clava  nigrieante 
long.  Corp.  i  lin. 

Antonnad  art  3-8  fere  sabsBqualibos  excepto  5^  pamm  longiore,  8o 
subgloboso,  minore,  9-10  sabglobosis  majoribus  cum  11*^  aonminato 
clavam  formantibns.  Palpi  maxill.  art.  3^*  inverte  conico,  4fi  minnto. 
Pedes  oozis  2  posticis  distantioribos ;  tibiis  2  anterioribos  basi  apiceque 
leriter  arcnatis,  reliquis  sabBimplicibos. 

A  pretty  little  species,  at  once  distinguished  by  its  color, 
which  is  chestnut,  darker  at  the  base  and  suture  of  the  elytra, 
and  light,  more  or  less  brownish  or  yellowish  *  below,  the 
antennae  being  of  the  latter  color  with  a  nigrescent  club, 
llie  occiput  is  slightly  narrowed,  the  head  altogether  plump, 
heavy  and  transverse.  The  antennal  club  is  composed  of  3 
subglobose  joints  the  last  of  which  is  acuminated  and  slightly 
cut  away  on  one  side  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  species. 
The  thorax  is  obovate,  broadest  below  the  middle  and  gradu- 
ally narrowed  towards  the  apex.  The  elytra  have  the  usual 
two  shoulder-ridges  and  are  rather  strongly  dehiscent  at  the 
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apex*  The  two  poaterior  cox89  are  rather  distant  at  the  base ; 
ihe  tibifld  are  slightly  angiistated  and  suboylindrio  at  the 
apex,  the  four  anterior  ones  hairy,  the  first  pair,  moreover, 
slightly  bent  at  the  base  and  apex,  but  the  rest  nearly  straight 

35.      SCYDMiBNUS  ANQUSnOBPS.      N. 

S.  eastanens,  antennis  pedibuflqae  dilatioribas,  tarsis  palpieqae 
testaceifi ;  long.  corp.  1  lin. 

Capat  DiAg^nm  occipite  foriiter  anguatcdo,  snbtrigono,  hoc  cum 
thorace  longe  pilosis.  AntennsB  art.  3  et  4,  5  et  6  inter  se  snbfleqnalibos, 
7-11  gradatim  mAJoribos,  vel  9-10  snbsBqnalibns,  sabglobosis,  8-10 
leviter  depressis  com  llo  claTam  fomutntibaB.  Palpi  maxill.  art.  2« 
ienuiore,  3^  inverte  conioo,  4P  medioori  conico-acnminato.  Thorax 
obconions,  basi  subqnadratiis,  2-sinaatii8  et  4-f6yeolatn8.  Elytra  costis 
2  fortioribiiB  abbreyiatis.    Tibiaa  snbrectss. 

A  handsome  species  of  more  or  less  deep  chestnut  color 
with  lighter  legs  and  antennae.  The  head  is  large,  heavy,  and 
from  the  eyes  to  the  neck  strongly  triangalar ;  the  occiput 
and  thorax  are  covered  with  long  hair,  which  adds  mach 
to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  insect.  The  antenn®  are 
thick  and  robust,  the  club  four-jointed.  The  thorax  is  subqua- 
dratic  at  the  base  up  to  the  middle  and  conic  towards 
the  apex.  The  punctures  or  pits  at  the  base  are  four  in  number. 
The  scutellum  is  small.  The  humeral  costas  are  stronger 
developed  than  in  any  of  the  other  species,  and  traceable 
to  the  middle  of  the  elytra.  The  tibiae  are  nearly  straight : 
Bubcyiindric  at  the  apex :  thQ  four  anterior  ones  hairy.  The 
tarsi  have  joints  2-4  nearly  subequal. 

Species  without  a  neck, 

36.      SCYDMiENUS  OVATUS.      N. 

8.  ov<Uus,  convexus,  bninneas ;  long.  corp.  i  lin. 

Capnt  gnbqnadrato-OYatnm.  Antennao  art.  3-11  sensim  incrassatis, 
9-11  snbglobosis,  depressis  cum  llo  magno,  conioo  clavam  formantibos. 
Palpi  maxill.  art.  4P  minnto  acnminato.  Thorax  amplitu  semiorbicularis, 
margine  poateriore  medio  prodncto,  basi  2-foveolatQS. 

The  color  of  this  insect  is,  as  usual,  shaded  ofiE  from  brown 
to  light  yellow.   Howeveri  in  other  respects  it  difEers  materially 
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from  all  tho  preceding  species.  The  body  is  regularly 
oval,  thorax  and  elytra  convex,  pabescent.  The  head  is 
Bubqaadratic-ovate  the  eyes  rather  small  but  prominent, 
the  neck  is  altogether  wanting.  The  antenns  are  at  the 
base  as  distant  from  each  other  as  they  can  be,  being  inserted 
below  the  eyes ;  the  dub  is  three-jointed ;  the  joints  increase 
gradually  in  size  from  the  third  to  the  eleventh.  The  maxill. 
palpi  have  the  second  joint  slender,  the  third  rather  pear-shaped, 
the  fourth  minute  and  acuminated.  The  thorax  is  very  ample, 
semiorbicular,  of  the  shape  and  nearly  the  size  of  the  apical 
half  of  the  elytra,  the  basal  angles  are  acuminated  and  slightly 
envelope  the  shoulders,  the  posterior  margin  is  prolonged  in 
the  middle,  towards  the  scutellum  the  foveas  or  basal  impres- 
sions are  two,  and  rather  distant  from  each  other.  Scutellum 
obsolete.  Elytra  with  two  depressions  at  the  base.  Tibise 
straight;  tarsi  with  joints  1-4  subequal  or  very  nearly  so. 
Mesosternal  carina  middling. 


No.  IV. 

Cyclosomds  FLEXUOSUS.     Fcbb.  * 

To  judge  from  what  Lacordaire  says  of  this  g.  in  his  g. 
des  Col. — a  work  upon  which,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  I  look 
as  containing  the  essence  of  all  former  researches — ^it  would 
appear  that  the  present  species  differs  very  materially  from 
the  three  others  hitherto  described,  namely,  in  the  flatness 
of  the  antennal  joints,  in  the  serrated  edges  of  the  tibial 
spurs,  in  the  existence  of  the  tarsal  brushes  in  the  male,  and 


*  This  insect  was  erroneonsly  described  by  me  in  the  first  edition  of 
these  Papers.  However,  I  retain  part  of  my  description,  as  it  notices 
some  pecnliarities  of  the  insect,  of  which  I  find  no  mention  made  in  any 
of  the  works  within  my  reach.  It  was  owing  to  these  peculiarities, 
and  Lacordaire's  statement  that  the  three  Iinown  species  were  of 
yellowish  and  green  colour,  as  well  as  to  having  no  detailed  description 
of  the  C.  flex ,  that  I  described  it  as  new. 
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in  the  color— to  say  nothing  of  some  other  minor  distinctions. 
The  first  three  of  these  pecnliarities — too  important  not  to 
have  been  noticed  by  Lacordaire  or  any  other  describer  of 
the  g.  had  they  been  aware  of  them — add  considerably  to  the 
characteristics  which  already  constitnte  this  g.  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  extensive  family  of  the  Oarabidce, 

The  antennaa  are  strong,  stiff  and  short,  reaching  hardly 
beyond  the  base  of  the  thorax :  joint  1  is  of  middling  size, 
2  short,  3-4  arp  subeqnal,  5  rather  shorter,  6-11  still  shorter, 
sabeqoal :  joints  3-1 1  <ire  strongly  compressed  and  pubescent^ 
btU  only  on  the  narrow  side.  The  tibiae  are  strongly  bi- 
caicarated  at  the  apex,  the  inner  spur  being  longer  than  the 
enter  one.  In  all  legs  these  spars  are  slightly  compressed 
and  serrated  along  the  two  narrow  sides.  Joints  1-4  of  the 
anterior  male  tarsi,  are  slightly  dilated,  the  apex  of  the  first, 
second*  and  third,  being  at  the  same  time  famished  each  with 
two  snuM  white  brushes^  below  fenced  in  by  spines.  In  the  in- 
termed,  tarsi  of  the  male,  the  apical  half  of  joint  1,  and  joints 
2  and  3,  are  famished  on  the  inner  side  with  strong  brashes 
of  reddish  coloar,  bordered  by  rows  of  spines,  the  entire  lower 
surface  forming  one  thick  brushy  and  not  two,  as  in  the  anterior 
pair. 

Regarding  the  habits  of  these  insects,  one  wonld  feel  in- 
clined to  snspect  them  to  be  of  a  semi-aqaatic  nature,  that  is, 
the  insects  to  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  other  damp 
places ;  and  I  know  that  some  entomologists  are  under  the 
impression,  that  their  mode  of  living  is  irfaat  of  the  g.  Omo- 
phron.  However,  in  my  experience,  the  direct  contrary  is 
the  case.  They  live  in  the  driest^  hottest,  and  sandiest  places  tluLt 
can  be  found,  where  they  burrow  in  the  sand,  exactly  in  the  man^ 
ner  of  ihe  iveU-knoum  g.  of  ths  Amaras.  I  have  of  late  taken 
considerable  numbers  of  them  in  the  Cinnamon  Gardens  of 
Colombo,  in  holes  made  by  the  rooting  up  of  weeds,  into 
which  they  had  run,  and  could  not  escape,  the  loose  sand  giving 
under  them  whenever  they  attempted  to  do  so.  When  wishing 
to  find  them,  I  had  to  search  the  comers  of  these  holes,  where 
some  leaves  had  usually  collected,  when  I  would  sometimes 
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dig  up  eight  at  a  time,  not  seldom  raider  deep  in  the 
sand.  They  are  quick  of  motion,  and  being  thus  parsued, 
immediately  bury  themselves  in  the  sand. 

The  diagnosis  as  given  by  Lacordaire  requires  at  all  events 
to  be  entirely  recast,  and  the  g,  to  be  removed  from  the 
tribe  CraioceridcB^  (one  of  the  characteristics  of  which  is  the 
want  of  f  oot-^broshes  in  the  male)  in  which  he  has  placed  it. 

ni.     OCHTHBPHILUS,  n.  g.     N, 

Fam.  Carabidjb. 
Trib.  PAGONiD-a. 

CorpoB  oblongam,  'subpandleliiin,  Tslde  depressom.  Caput  magnmn 
antice  trigonnm ;  ocnlis  magnis,  ovatis,  prominnlis ;  collo  forti 
Mentnin  sabqoadrate  emargiDatom,  lobis  extus  fortiter  rotmidatia, 
apice  abmpte  acnminatis,  dente  parvo  acmniuato.  Ligola  parva  apice 
quadrate  truncata,  libera,  paraglossis  setiformibus  marginem  anteri- 
orem  longe  sperantibus.  Palpi  robnsti  art.  4^  elongato  tenui,  acumi- 
nate ;  maxillares  art.  3^  interne,  2^  exteme  incrassato ;  labiales  art.  3o 
robusto  exteme  incrassato,  2^  paryo,  cylindrico.  Labrum  parvum  basi, 
angastatum  subtrigonum,  antice  emarginatum.  Mandibulas  elongataa, 
porrectsB,  trigone,  apice  arcuatsB,  in£ra  medium  pluries  dentatce- 
Antennse  robustce  corporis  med.  fere  attingentes,  art.  !<>  et  ll^  medio- 
cribus,  subsdqnalibus,  2-4  et  5-10  inter  se  subeequalibus,  illis  subcylin- 
dricis,  his  cum  llo  oyatis.  Thorax  subcordatus  basi  quadiatus.  Ped. 
unculus  brevis.  Elytra  apice  rotundata.  Pedes  anterioree  tibiis 
profunde  emarginatis  tarsis  leviter  contraciis,  art  1-4  gradatim 
minoribus,  art.  1^  subcylindrico,  2-4  subtrigonis,  hoc  subtus  apice  spino 
tenui  munito,  5^  sat  magno,  unguibus  simplicibus. 

37.      OCHTHEPHILUS  CbYLANICUS. 

O.  alatus  brunneo-testaceus,  pedibus  palpisque  testaceis,  tenoiter 
pubescens,  fronte  profunde  2-sulcata;  elytris  obsolete  stnatis,  in  striis 
punctatis ;  long,  corp,  1 J  lin. 

In  fluyiorum  ripis  Bembidiorum  more  victitat. 

Apparently  allied  to  Tredtua,  from  which,  however,  it 
would  seem  to  differ  in  the  structure  of  the  palpi,  the  labrum, 
&c. 

The  head  is  as  broad  as  the  thorax,  and  altogether  of  about 
the  same  size.  It  is  strongly  triangular  from  the  eyes  to  the 
tip  of  the  mandibles,  the  forehead  is  impressed  with  two  deep 
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kmgitndinal  farrows;  the  eyes  are  large,  rather  oval  and 
prominent ;  behind  them  the  head  is  abruptly  contracted  into 
a  thick  neck.  The  antennae  are  long  and  thick,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  joints  1  and  11,  2-4,  5-10 
are  snbeqnal  among  themselves,  5-11  oval,  1-4  snbcylindric. 
The  labmm  is  small,  rather  triangalar,  being  narrowed  at  its 
base,  it  is  emarginated  in  front  with  a  slight  angle  in  the 
middle  of  the  emargination.  The  mandibles  are  long,  straight, 
triangular^  bent  at  the  tip  only,  dentated  below  the  middle, 
the  one  more  so  than  the  other.  The  maxillss  are  thin  and 
slender,  gently  bent  outwards  at  the  base  and  inwards  at  the 
apex,  the  outer  lobe  corresponding  vrith  the  inner  one  in  shape 
and  strength^  The  palpi  are  robust,  both  the  maxillary  and 
labial  ones  have  joint  4  elongated,  thin  and  acuminated,  in 
&ct  needle-shaped,  firmly  implanted  in  the  preceding  one,  not 
loosely  hinged  to  it.  The  maxillary  ones  have  joints  3  and  2 
robust,  the  former  swollen  on  the  inner,  the  latter  on  the  outer 
side.  In  the  labial  ones  joint  3  is  still  plumper  than  in  the 
others,  but  differs  in  shape  by  beinff  incrassated  on  the  outer, 
instead  of  the  inner  side,  the  secoA  joint  being  at  the  same 
time  quite  small  and  cylindric.  The  mentum  is  large  and 
simple  as  above  described.  The  ligula  is  small,  oblong,  very 
slightly  narrowed  and  transversely  cut  away  at  the  apex,  the 
paraglossie  separate  from  its  sides  a  little  below  the  anterior 
comers,  they  are  setiform  and  reach  much  beyond  it.  The 
whole  organ  is  of  membranaceous  texture :  having,  however, 
a  more  substantial  centre  or  back.  The  thorax  and  elytra  are 
simple  and  suf&ciently  described  above.  I  may  add  that  the 
former  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  furrow  and  that  both  are 
famished  with  a  narrow  margin  at  the  sides.  The  scutellum 
is  very  small,  and  the  abdomen  furnished  with  a  short  pe- 
duncle. The  legs  are  weak,  simple,  and  nearly  equal,  the 
anterior  tibiae  are  deeply  notched,  the  lower  margin  of  the 
fourth  tarsal  joint  of  the  same  pair  is  furnished  with  a  long 
thin  spine,  the  apex  of  which  fits  in  between  the  claws,  as 
in  LymncBum  Steph.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
f  ootbmshes  or  other  sexual  distinctions,  in  the  specimens  be- 
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fore  me  and  therefore  conclade  that  accidentally  they  are 
all  females. 

The  habits  of  the  insect  are  those  of  the  Bembidiaf  in  whose 
society  it  lives  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  taking,  like  them  ^ 
readily  to  its  wings.  I  have  fonnd  it  occasionally  in  consi- 
derable numbers  upon  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Mahi  Oya  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Negombo  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

IV.    Orbagris,  n.  g.    N. 

Fam.  CARABIDiB. 

Trib,  Lbbiidjb  vel  PBRiCAUDiB* 

Corpus  oblongnm  valde  depressnm.  Caput  magnum  robustum';  oculis 
mediocribus,  ovatis,  sat  prominulis;  coUobrevi.  Mentum  forma  ferri 
equini  vel  trifurcatnm  (hinc  n.  g.  Creagris)  lobis  angustis,  subparallelifl. 
apice  oblique  truncatis,  angulo  intemo  producto,  dente  lobis  parum  bre. 
viore,  tenui,  acutissimo.  Ligula  magna  cornea  apicem  versus  dilatata, 
apice  transversim  tnmcata  angulis  rotundaiis,  paraglossis  sat  robustis 
connatis  marginem  anter.  non  attingentibus,  apice  vix  liberis,  ovatis* 
Palpi  maxill.  art  4fi  clavif ormi  apice  f ertiter  truncato,  S®  parvo,  2^ 
intus  excavato ;  labiales  art.  4fi  subelliptico,  truncato.  Labrum  mazi. 
mum,  suborbiculatum,  cony^xum.  MandibulsB  parvsB  basi  obsolete 
unidentatas,  labro  obtectas.  Antennad  robustsB  humeros  parum  super, 
antee  snbmoniliformes  art.  1,  3  et  11  longitudine  fere  subaequali^ 
mediocribus,  2^  parvo,  basi  cjlindrico,  apice  rotundato,  4-10  subsequal- 
ibus,  cum  11*  ovatis.  Thorax  parvus,  capite  sesqui  minor,  transversus, 
longitudine  duplo  fete  latior,  infra  med.  fortius  angnstatus,  basi  parum 
prolongatus.  Pedunculus  brevis.  Elytra  apicem  versus  leviter  dilatata, 
apice  fortiter  subquadrate  truncata.  Pedes  robust!  simplices  subte. 
quales,  ant.  tibiis  profunde  excavatis,  onmes  tarsis  brenbns,  art.  1® 
sequentium  2  fere  longitudine,  subcjlindrico-trigono,  2.3  gradatim 
minoribus,  2<*  trigono,  3o  transversim  trigono,  4°  magno,  profunde  bilobo, 
5  mediocri,  unguibus,  simplicibns,  art.  4fi  subtus  dense  penicillato. 

38.    Crbagris  labrosa.    N. 

C.  picea,subtus  dilutior,ore  antennisque,  coxis,troohanteribuB,  femornm 
tibiarumque  apice  et  tarsis  brunneis ;  dense  punctata  tenniterque  pubes- 
cens ;  elytris  striatis ;  long.  crop.  4J  lin. 

Specimina  nonnuUa  prope  Colombo  nocte  ad  lumen  cepL 

I  consider  this  scarce  and  interesting  insect  to  form  a  pas- 
sage between  the  Lebiidce  and  PeriodUdoe^  but  am  donbtful 
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to  which  of  these  two  tribes  to  refer  it  as,  although  it  partakes 
of  the  charaoteristios  of  either,  it  is  at  the  same  time  distinct 
from  both.  Distinguished  in  several  respects,  its  most  extra- 
ordinary character  lies  in  the  curious  shape  of  the  mentnm. 
This  is,  however,  easily  described  as  large,  of  the  shape  of  a 
honeshoe  with  a  long,  thin,  very  pointed  tooth  in  the  middle, 
flie  apical  half  of  the  sides  (lobes)  being  at  the  same  time 
gently  dilated,  the  apex  itself  being  obliquely  cut  away  from 
the  outer  towards  the  inner  side — the  inner  angle  being  the 
most  advanced,  and  slightly  dentated  at  the  edge  thus  formed. 
Or  it  may  also  be  described  as  a  fork  with  the  outer  teeth 
somewhat  enlarged,  truncated  at  the  apex  and  so  forth.  The 
other  parts  of  the  mouth  have  not  much  to  distinguish  them, 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  labrum  which  attains  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  development,  occupying  rather  more 
fha/n  one  third  of  the  whole  head^  although  the  latter  itself  is  large 
and  heavy.  It  is  of  a  suborbicular  shape,  very  slightly  pro- 
duced in  front  into  an  obtuse  angle,  is  vaulted,  covers  the 
mandibles,  has  two  longitudinal  impressions  at  the  sides  of  the 
base  and  is  highly  polished.  The  head  has  two  impressions  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  is  densely  punctured  and  thinly  pubescent, 
it  is  strongly  but  gradually  contracted  behind  the  eyes  and 
formed  into  a  short  neck.  The  antenudd  are  strong  and  reach 
a  little  beyond  the  shoulders,  joints  1,  3  and  11,  are  of  about 
equal  length,  middling,  the  former  two  subcylindric;  joint  2  is 
small,  rounded,  4-10  sub-equal  and  with  11  ovaL  The 
thorax  is  small,  only  half  as  large  as  the  head,  rather  narrower, 
fstrongly  transverse,  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  slightly 
emarginated  in  front,  the  anterior  angles  rounded,  contracted 
below  the  middle,  subquadratic  and  prolonged  at  the  base, 
posterior  angles  depressed,  longitudinally  divided  by  a  deep 
furrow*  The  elytra  are  striated,  and,  as  the  thorax  densely 
punctured  and  thinly  pubescent.  The  legs  are  strong,  simple, 
and  snbequal,  the  anterior  tibise  are  deeply  notched,  the  first 
joint  of  the  tarsi  is  as  long  as  the  two  succeeding  ones  together, 
subcylindric,  the  second  triangular,  the  third  of  a  similar  but 
more  transverse  form,  smaUer ;  all  three  have  the  apical  angles 
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acnminatecl,  the  foarth  b  large  and  deeply  bilobed,  tiie  fifth 
middling,  thin,  the  claws  simple.  The  tarsi  are  altogether  short 
and  strong,  the  first  joint  is  famished  with  longer,  the  second 
and  third  with  shorter  stiff  hair,  whilst  the  fonrth  is  strongly 
penicillated  below.  The  anterior  tibisd  aare  slightly  spinose, 
the  others  more  so. 

The  legs  in  all  my  specimens  are  exactly  the  same,  and  I 
hardly  know  whether  they  are  males  or  females.  The  insect 
has  a  pecaliar,  rather  strong  smell  aboat  it,  resembling  that 
of  soap. 

y.    Hbtbroglossa,  n.  g.    N. 
Fam.  ChBABiDM. 

Trib.  GALBBITIDiS. 

Ooipos  oblongam,  snbparallelaiD,  depresenm,  tenoiter  hirsntiim,  Caput 
mediocre,  ocaUs  semiglobosis  sat  prominolis ;  collo  brevi.  M^itum  sat 
profunde  smbquadrate  emarginatum,  lobis  magnis  extus  jfortiter  rotundatis 
apice  abrupte  acaminatis,  dente  magno  excavato,  apice  leviter  inflecto, 
obtuso,  magis  minoBve  profunde  sinuato.  Ligula  subcomea  apice  libera, 
truncata :  vel  quadrata  vel  obcooica  vel  leviter  bismnata ;  paraglossis 
cylindriciB,  marginem  anteriorem  longissime  superantibas,  magis  minumre 
incurvatis.  Palpi  hirBoti  art  ultimo  sat  eloogato,  subcylindrioo,  apice 
tmncato  vel  sabtrigoDo.  Labnun,  transversom  antice  emaiginatum. 
Mandibulas  valid»  trigonn,  apice  arooatte,  bad  plories  dentatfe.  An* 
tennee  robustie  corporis  med.  attingentes,  art  1^  incrassato  sequentibaB 
2  longiore,  29  parvo,  3-11  sabsBqualibus.  Thorax  snbcordatas,  had 
transversim  trancatos  leviterque  prolongatus.  Pedunculus  brevis.  Ely- 
tra apice  fortiter  subquadrate  truncata,  costata  costis  16  majoribus,  in 
interstitiis  subtilissime  bicostulata,  in  sulcis  (sulco  e  tribus  inter  costas 
Innas  majores  medio  excepto)  tenuiter  pilosa,  in  omnibus  transrerdm 
rugulosa.  Pedes  anteriores  tibiis  sat  fortiter  emarginatis,  tarsis  maris 
art  1-3  leviter  dilatatis,  subtus  squamularum  seriebus  2  munitis,  art  V* 
elongatctrigono,  2-3  rotundato-trigonis,  39  pnecedente  parum  minore, 
4p  parvo,  cordato,  S^  plus  sesqui  minore,  his  omnibus  angulis  acuminatis, 
5o  magno,  unguibus  simplidbus. 

This  diagnosis  may  appear  somewhat  vaf^io,  still  I  have 
been  unable  to  express  the  ohuraoteristics  of  the  insects  from 
which  it  is  drawn  in  more  precise  terms^  although  they  have 
features  quite  peculiar  to  themselves  by  which  they  are  easily 
recognised  when  once  seen. 
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The  pointe  on  wludi  Hke  three  species  which  form  this  genus 
more  or  less  disagree  are  the  following : — 

1)  The  labram— -is  more  transverse  in  H.  elegans  and  lesa 
deeply  emarginated  in  J9.  ruficoUit  than  in  the  other  two 
species  respectiyely— -still  in  all  three  it  is  emarginated,  and 
has  moreover  the  pecnliarity  of  being  furnished  with  bristles  at 
Ae  two  anterior  comers, 

2)  The  mentum— is  subquadratically  emarginated,  the^ 
lobes  being  strongly  rounded  on  the  outer  side  and  abruptly 
Aoominated  at  the  apex.  At  the  base  of  the  emargination  it 
is  famished  with  a  broad,  excavated  tooth,  which  is  inflected 
and  obtuse  at  the  apex.  So  far  all  three  species  agree. 
However,  whilst  in  J9.  elegans  and  rufiooUis,  this  tooth  is 
slightly  emarginated  at  the  apex,  it  is  sharply  notched  in 
B.  bimaculaia, — in  &ct  bilobed,  the  lobes  being  large  and 
rounded  at  the  apex.  I  look  upon  this  notch,  which  is  sharp^ 
bat  not  deep,  as  a  mere  variation  from  the  emarginatioa 
existing  at  the  apex  of  the  tooth  of  the  two  former  species. 

3)  The  palpi — labial  as  well  as  maxillary  have  their  ter^ 
minal  joint  tnincated  at  the  apex<— and  so  far  again  cdl  threo 
•pecies  agree.  However,  whilst  this  joint  is  of  elliptic  form 
in  the  palpi  of  H,  rvficolUs^  it  is  in  H.  elegans  pnly  so  in  the 
UbuJ  ones,  that  of  the  maxillary  ones  being  cylindrio  at  the^ 
iMse.  In  n.  MmoeiJaia  finally,  this  joint  is  rather  dubshaped 
;  1^  subtriaogalar  and  more  strongly  truncated  than  in  the  two* 
ibrmer  species. 

;  4)  The  lignla^-is  of  subcoriaceons  texture,  middling  size> 
^'  pe  shape  of  an  oblong  square,  free  and  transversely  truncated 
^  ft  the  apex.    These  characters  are  common  to  all  three  species 

Ein  jff.  rufieoUis  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it.     However, 
anterior  margin,  which  is  straight  in  this  species,   is 
ttly   bisinoated  in  H.  elegans,  the  outer  angles  being 
and  the  central  one  obtuse.    The  ligula  of  H.  bimaculata 
from   both  the  former  in  as  far  as  it  is  narrowed 
the   apex  and  depressed  towards  the  sides  and  the 
the  anterior  margin  is  otherwise  cut  away^  straight. 


.  ^ttumt  any  sinuosities,  but  it  is  rather  strongly  armed  with 
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bristles.  The  paraglossas  agree  in  all  three  species  in  as  far 
as  they  are  highly  developed,  reach  mach  beyond  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  lignla  and  are  more  or  less  bent  inwards. 
Their  greatest  development  they  assume  in  H.  elegcmSi  in 
which  they  nearly  touch  each  other  in  front  of  the  anterior 
margin,  being  cylindric  and  slender  at  the  same  time.  In  J7» 
ruficollia  the  paraglossaB  are  somewhat  shorter  and  straighter, 
and  in  H,  himaculata  still  more  so. 

On  all  other  points  the  three  species  perfectly  agree ;  in  saying 
which  I  lay  particular  weight  upon  the  unusual  sculpture  o€ 
the  elytra,  and  the  rather  peculiar  hairy  vesture  of  the  insects, 
bearing  also  in  mind  their  general  appearance,  proportions, 
system  of  coloration,  mode  of  living,  etc.  As  to  the  hairy 
vesture  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  and  the  sculpture  of  the 
elytra,  it  is  true  that  these  are  not  generally  looked  upon  aa 
of  much  importance ;  however,  they  appear  to  me  so  in  this 
instance,  as  they  present  certain  unusual  variations,  repeated 
in  all  three  species.  The  hairy  vesture  consists  in  thin  yellowish 
ot  reddish  hairs,  thinly  seminated  over  the  back,  and  still  more 
thinly  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  insects,  being 
at  the  same  time  longer  at  the  latter  place.  This  vesture 
acquires  its  greatest  density  on  the  legs,  especially  the  tibiaa 
and  tarsi,  whilst  their  uniform  presence  at  the  palpi  forms 
almost  a  generic  character.  The  elytra  are  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured into  about  eight  larger  costas  on  either  of  them  and  into 
two  smaller  ones  between  every  two  of  these ;  the  furrows  thus 
formed  are  finely  transversely  rugose  and— with  the  exception 
of  the  central  furrow  between  every  two  larger  costsd— thinly 
pubescent. 

89.    Heteroolossa  blboans.    N. 

H.  supra  rafo-costanea,  oapite  obsooriore,  maculis  2  humeralibQa  ob- 
Boletissimis  ferroginois ;  Bubtos  dilutdor,  pedibos,  antennis  oreque  snbtos- 
taceis,  elytiis  ad  angnlos  apical,  extern,  testaoeis  j  long.  oorp.  3J  lin. 

In  laous  Golombensis  ripis  sab  vegotab.  pntrescent.  non  infroquenter 
cepi. 

*    An  agile,  pretty  little  insect  of  chocolate  color  and  with 

its  family  features  about  it    Head  smooth,  polished,  above 
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and  below  sliglitly  pnnctared,  with  two  impressions  in  front  of 
the  eyes,  anterior  angles  of  labrum  rather  acuminated.  Tho- 
rax deeper  and  more  densely  pnnctared  than  the  head,  with 
the  elytra  thinly  hirsute,  rather  strongly  emarginated  in 
front,  less  so  behind,  sides,  especially  at  the  basal  angles,  de- 
pressed, divided  longitudinally  by  a  deep  furrow.  Scutellum, 
like  thorax,  punctured  and  hairy.  Elytra  with  the  inner 
apicid  angle  right  and  the  outer  rounded  off,  largely  punctured 
within  the  margin,  especially  near  the  apex.  Tibisd  with  a 
row  of  larger  spines  down  the  outer  and  a  row  of  smaller  ones 
down  the  inner  side,  four  calcarated  at  the  apta,  the  two  inner 
spars  larger. 

40.  Hbteroqlossa  ruficollis.    i\r. 

H.  ooloro  prrocedentis  sod  obscurior,  thorace  pectoreqme  rafo-testaceis, 
aatennis  art.  3  primis  nigrescentibna ;  long.  oorp.  ^Jlin. 

Cam  prsdcedente  at  per  ocoasionem  nocte  ad  lumen  cepi. 

The  shape  of  the  body  is  quite  that  of  the  former  but  the 
insect  is  larger.  The  head  is  less  distinctly  punctured  than 
in  the  former,  and  there  is  an  additional  impression  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  The  thorax  is  also  less  deeply  punc- 
tured, but  the  divisional  furrow  is  more  so  than  in  the  preced- 
ing species.  The  anterior  tibiae  appear  somewhat  less  deeply 
notched.  There  is  nothing  else  to  add  to  the  description  that 
has  not  been  pointed  out  already. 

41.  HbTBROGLOSSA  BnffAOTTLATA.     N. 

H.  Bnbcastanea,  thorace  dilutioro,  capite  rufo-tostacoo,  elytris  ante 
medlam  macalis  2  flayis,  podibos  abdominisqne  apice  testaceis  ;  long. 
Corp.  5}  lin.  variat  colore  obecuriore  et  dilatiore. 

Ubi'pnscedentes  sed  infreqnonter  legi. 

Head,  with  the  exception  of  the  forehead,  deeply  punc- 
tured, with  two  impressions  in  front  of  the  eyes,  anterior  angles 
of  labrum  rounded.  Thorax  densely  and  deeply  punctured, 
with  elytra  thinly  pubescent.  The  latter  with  a  round 
yellow  spot  at  the  middle  of  either.  This  species  is  capable 
of  discharging  a  pungent,  blistering  liquid  of  brown  color 
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and  strong  smell  from  the  ana^    I  haye  often  handled  the 
other  two  species  but  observed  nothing  of  the  kind. 


No.  V. 

The  TaiooNOTOMlDiB  with  an  elliptic  terminal  joint  of  the 
palpi  are  abundantly  represented  amongst  the  Ceylon  Corct^ 
hidm,  thus  making  amends  for  the  want  of  other  tribes  of  the 
section  to  which  they  belong.  I  have  now  before  me  a  great 
many  individuals  of  different  species  which  I  have  endear- 
voured  to  distribute  into  genera  after  the  works  of  Lacor- 
daire,  Dejean  and  others  of  less  importance. 

A  single  glance  almost  convinced  me  that  they  must  belong 
either  to  Ahckcetua^  Distrigus,  or  Drimoaioma — ^genera  closely 
allied,  and  whose  principal,  (in  fact  only  essential),  distinction 
would  appear  to  reside  in  the  shape  of  the  mentum-tooth.  If 
it  is  a  well  established  fact,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the 
above  authors,  that  this  tooth  is  poitUed  in  Dr%mo»tafna,''''iarg0^ 
rounded,  equalling  the  lateral  lobes  in  il&are^,— and  large  and 
truncated  in  DiBtriguSt-^the  species  described  below  could  not. 
as  to  their  genera,  be  distributed  otherwise  than  I  have  done» 
namely,  five  Distrigi  and  one  Drimoetoma.  The  species  which  I 
have  drawn  to  the  former  genus  have  a  large,  more  or  less  square 
tooth,  slightly  rounded  at  the  anterior  angles.  It  is  impos* 
Bible  to  call  this  tooth  of  the  five  species  pointed  in  any  way ; 
they  cannot  therefore  belong  to  the  genus  Drimoatoma ;  nor  can 
any  of  them  be  drawn  to  Abaoetw^  which  genua  is  moreover 
apparently  exclusively  African.     As  to  the  insect  which  I 

^i^Barysomus  Oyllenhcdi  Dej.  A  gross  oversight  of  the  vesture  of 
l&e  anter.  male  taisi  and  some  incorrect  information  regarding  ihe 
insect  I  received  from  Borope  led  me  into  the  error  of  describing  it  as 
new  in  the  first  edition  of  these  papers.  However,  having  since 
examined  it  more  closely,  I  may  mention  here  Uiat  joints  2-4  only  of 
the  anterior  male  tarsi  are  fnrnishod  with  sqaamol®  below,  and  not 
joints  l-4j  as  stated  by  other  authors. 
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hBV^  placed  in  the  genus  Drimoitomaf  its  mentam-tooth  is 
not  exactly  pointecl,  bat  it  is  altogether  narrower  than  in 
DiHriguw  and  might  well  bo  called  "omm  aigui*^  as  Dejean 
describee  it.  This  insect  differs,  moreoyery  very  materially 
in  general  appearance  as  well  as  in  its  details  from  my  Dm- 
frigi ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  belongs  to  the  genns  in  which 
I  have  placed  it,  although  it  does  not  qnite  agree  with  La- 
cordaite's  description— the  labmm  being  emarginated  in  front, 
the  second  joint  of  the  maxilL  palpi  exhibiting  nothing  nn- 
Qsnal,  fto.  As  to  the  species  which  I  have  established,  I  feel 
very  certain  that  they  are  new  and  good  ones,  as  it  would 
appear  from  the  qaotations  in  Laoordaire  **  Qen.  d.  Ool.**  that 
since  Dejean's  descriptions  no  new  ones  of  Indian  spedes 
have  been  published. 

These  insects  live  in  the  manner  of  the  European  FarowSdcB^ 
but  appear  to  affect  rather  damp  localities,  some  of  them 
take  freely  to  their  wings  and  fly  commonly  into  houses  in 
the  evenings  during  the  rainy  weather. 

42.     DlBTBIGUS  008TATU8.     N. 

D.  nigemmus,  nitidos,  subtilissiiiie  paroe  ponotolatas^  ore  pedibosqae 
pieeis,  tarais  antennisqae  castaneis,  palpis  branneo-testaoeis,  long.  corp. 
4}lm. 

Oapite  elypeo  fronteqne  leviter  excavatis,  hao  impreasionibns  2  later- 
alibos  semilonariboB  profundissimis  mgalisque  nonnoUis  tzansversis; 
mandibnlis  f ortiter  snloatis  ;  menti  dente  magno  ezcavato ;  thorace  lon- 
gitadine  pamm  latiore,  breviter  obcordato,  lateribns  rotandato,  basip 
Terans  angnstato,  basi  tmncato  medio  leviter  emarginato,  antioe  lateribas 
fortiter  deflexo,  dorso  posticeqae  piano,  basi  longitndinaliter  profnnde 
2-iiapreaso,  inter  impressionibns  leviter  transversim  mgoso,  ad  mazginem 
ant.  et  post  obsolete  salcnlato,  dorso  mgolis  nonnnllis  transverais  subtil* 
ibns,  linea  med.  longitnd.  subtili  extremis  profondia  diviso;  elytria 
profimde  atriatis,  interstitiis  fere  planis,  pimcto  ad  siriam  2*  medio  ob- 
soleto;  ioma  dorwfofiiUr  Z^coHaiU ;  prostemo  piano. 

8ab  qoisquiliis  in  ripis  laeus  Oolombensis  communis. 

Apparently  closely  allied  to  27.  impresBicollis^  Dej.  How- 
ever, if  the  description  given  in  the  Spec  gen.  embraces  all 
the  characteristics  of  this  latter  spedes  mine  is  undoubtedly 
different  from  it.    Dejean  says  nothing  about  the  costao  on  the 
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back  of  the  tarsi  which  are  the  prinoipal  oharacteristics  in  my 
BpedeSy  nor  are  sach  oostso  of  general  oocarrence  or  of  so  little 
importance  that  it  conld  be  supposed  they  had  been  left 
unnoticed  by  Dejean  from  these  reasons.  I  cannot  possibly  call 
the  thorax  of  my  27.  costatui  **  snbqnadratio  ;**  it  is  rounded 
at  the  sides,  narrowed  behind,  and  cut  away  at  the  base.  The 
striaa  of  the  elytra  of  my  species  are  not  punctured  in  the  bot- 
tom, as  those  of  the  27.  impresaieoUis  are  stated  to  be.  In  men- 
tioning the  inter-antennal  impressions  Dejean  would  certainly 
not  have  overlooked  the  depression  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head nor  that  of  the  dypeus,  which  distinguish  my  insect,  had 
they  existed  in  the  one  he  described.  The  former  is  round  : 
the  latter  transverse.  I  further  fail  to  discover  in  my  speoiea 
the  ^^reflei  un  peu  changeant**  of  the  elytra,  and  that  the 
base  of  the  thorax  is  ^^cusez  fortement  poneiuie  ei  que  les 
points  86  een/ondent  savvent  ensemble;**  nor  do  I  consider 
the  interstices  of  the  elytra  "relevis^  preeque  arrondie"  or 
the  head  *'  un  peu  retricie  posterieurement ;"  the  skull  is  of 
the  same  breadth  from  the  antennas  to  the  occiput. 

43,     DlSTRIGUS  SUBMETALLIOUS.     N. 

D.  supra  niger  eBneo-micans,  nitidos ;  sabtns  picens,  pedibus,  ore  an* 
tennisque  obscure  castaneis,  tarsis  bmnneo-testaceis  long.  corp.  3  Un. 

Capite  praocedentis  sed  fronte  baud  excavate ;  mandibtilis  stirigosiB  ; 
menti  dente  mediocri ;  thorace  breviter  rotondato-obcordato,  prsacedente 
lateribos  magis  rotnndato,  antice  magis  deflexo,  postice  fortius  quadrate, 
bic  3-impresso,  impressione  media  lateralibus  minus  profunda  ad  apicem 
prolongata,  inter  impressionibus  punctato  longitudinaliterque  mguloBO ; 
Bcntello  excavate ;  elytris  striatis,  ad  striam  2^  ante  medium  utrinque 
puncto  imprcBso,  interstitib  deplanatis ;  tarsis  laavibus ;  prostemo  pro- 
fnnde  canaliculate. 

XJbi  prseoedentem  specimen  singulum  m.  cepi. 

44.     DlSTUGUS  BUFO-PIOBUS.     N. 

D.  rufo-piceus,  nitidus,  pedibus,  thoracis  elytrommque  margine 
iestaceis,  antennis  brunneo-testaceiSymandibulis  bnmneis,  long.  oorp.  3 
lin. 

Gapite  inter  antennas  profunde  longitud.  2-impre680,  fronte  medio 
leviter  depresso,  labro  quadrato-rotundato,  mandibulis  infra  medium 
Bulcatis,  menti  dente  mediocri,  excavato,  apice  subrotundato ;  thorace  D. 
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oostikii,  sed  psmm  brevior,  basi  2-iinpre8S0,  linea  media  lon^tad.  fero 
obsoletfty  mgnlis  nonnallis  transversis  snbtilibas ;  scntello,  eljtris  pe- 
diboflqae  prsBcedentis  Bed  elytaris  punoto  ad  stiiam  2^  infra  medium 
obsolcio ;  prostemo  leviter  oanaliculato. 
In  ripis  locna  Colombenaia  specimen  Bingnlum  legi. 

45.     DlSTBIGUS  iBNBtJS.      N. 

D.  supra  aaneus,  subtus  piceu8>  pedibus  dilutioribus,  antennis 
palpisqne  rufo-pioeis,  long.  corp.  2| — 3  lin. 

Oapiie  ante  oouloe  profunde  oblique  2-8ulcato,  rugulisque  nonnullis 
tensversis,  elypeo  frouteqne  ssapius  leviber  depresso,  mandibulis  leviter 
anleaiiB,  menti  dente  mediocri;  thorace  rotundato-obcordato,  basi 
qoadraie  truncato,  S-impresso,  impressione  media  minus  profunda  in 
lineam  subtilem  ad  apicem  prolongata,  inter  impressionibus  profunde 
punctata,  antice  leviter  strigoso,  dorso  subtiliter  transversim  ruguloso ; 
elytris  striatis,  ad  striam  2^  medio  distinctius  puncto  impresso ;  pros- 
temo eat  fortiter  oanaliculato. 

Prope  Colombo  in  arenis  subhumidis  et  noote  ad  lumen  communis- 


46.    DisTRiaus  Dejbani.    N. 

D.  pioeo-niger,  subtus  seapius  ruf o-pioeus,  nitidus,  capite  asneo-micantc, 
pedibus»  elytrorum  margine  antennisque  rufo-piceis,  palpis  testaceis 
long.  Corp.  vix.  2^  lin. 

Oapite  inter  antennas  2-impresso,  fronte  leviter  excavato,  mandibulis 
Bobtiliter  sulculatis,  faientum  praeoedentis ;  tborace  robustiore,  ut  in 
priBcedente  soulpto  et  signato  sed  antice  non  strigoso ;  elytris  pedibus* 
que  prsBcedontis,  illorum  tamen  puncto  minus  distincto ;  prostemo  fere 
piano. 

Cum  prsdcedente  oommunissime  oconrrit. 

47.    Dbimostoma  Obylanicum,    N. 

D.  nigro-piceum»  nitidum,  pedibus  picds,  tarsis,  antennis  oreque,  di- 
lutioribus,  palpis  testaceis,  long.  corp.  2] — 3  lin. 

Capita  ante  ooulos  profunde  2-impreBso,  labro  antice  leviter  emargi- 
nato,  mandibulis  elongatis,  rectis,  acutis,  Icevibus,  menti  dente  sat 
acuminato,  antennis  art  2-4gradatim  longioribus ;  *  tborace  obcordato, 
postice  fortius  angustato>  quadrato,  ls9vi,  basi  2-impresso,  lenea  longitud. 
.  diviao,  antice  impressione  semilunari  (impressionibus  his  omnibus 


*  In  the  DUtrigi  just  described,  joints  3  and  4  are  sub-equal 
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prafandioribns) ;  elTtris  striatis,  interstitiiB  psram  elevaiis ;  proeterao 
eat  lortiter  longitad.  impresso. 
In  proT.  oocid.  non  frequenter  ooourrit. 

48«    Casnonia  punoiata.    N. 

O.  Bnpra  Bnbtosque  (ocdpiteabdomineqae  exoeptis)  dense  profondeque 
ponctata,  bnmneo-pioea,  elytronim  margine  macnlisqne  2  apicalibna 
longitndinaliqne  com  margine  oonflnentibns  bnumeo-testaoeiB,  pedibos 
flayis,  trochanteribns,  genicnlis  tarsisque  obscnrioribns,  ore  dilate  bran* 
neo,  antennaram  art.  V*  palporamqae  art.  2  basalibas  flayis ;  long.  corp. 
8  1in. 

Specimina  nonnalla  mens.  Deoemb.  prope  Colombo  noote  ad  lomen 
cepi. 

Smaller  than  the  Ofhiomea  eyanocephala.  The  head  is 
robnsty  with  two  impressions  between  the  antennas  and  a 
third  just  above  them^  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
y.  Ocoiput  less  narrowed  than  in  O.  ^yatMeeph.,  smooth. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  head  deeply  punctored.  The  labram 
is  lightly  produced  in  the  middle.  Thorax  much  plumper 
than  in  0.  cycMOceph.^  hardly  as  long  as  the  head,  not  much 
narrower,  conic,  considerably  narrowed  and  cylindric  at  the 
base,  densely  and  deeply  pnnctnred,  especially  at  the  base. 
Elytra  with  the  shoolders  straighter  than  in  0.  eyanoeeph.^ 
impressed  with  rows  of  deep  punctures  growing  smaller  and 
shallower  towards  the  apex,  with  a  few  small  hairs  near  the 
latter  part;  in  the  third  and  fifth  interstice  three  eetig^rous 
punctures,  in  the  third  and  fourth  interstice  a  longitudinal  apical 
macula  of  yellowish  color  flowing  together  with  the  margin 
which  is  of  the  same  color,  two  shallow  impressions  on  either 
side,  one  below  the  shoulders,  the  other  near  the  apex.  Legs 
fihorter  than  in  O.  eyanoceph. 

49.    Oasnohu  piufbra.    N. 

C.  glabearima,  nitidissimi  (qoasi  lacca  obdacta),  pilia  longis  sparsis 
vestita,  nigra,  ore  (labro  excepto)  antennisqae  bnmneis,  his  apicem  versos 
dilatioribas,  elytris  macolis  2  subapicalibos  argenteis,  pedibas  piceis, 
f  emoribos  basi  albis,  trochanteribuB  obscnrioribas,  tibiis  tarsisqae  bron- 
nescentibas ;  long.  corp.  8}  lin. 

Specimina  nonnalla  oum  prcecedente  cepi. 
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This  elegant  species  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  0.  cyano- 
cephala^  bat,  with  the  exception  of  the  elytra  and  abdomen^ 
which  are  shorter  and  plnmper,  still  more  slender  and  grace- 
ful. Head  large,  very  narrow  and  prolonged  behind,  mnch 
more  so  than  in  O.  cyanocephala^  with  two  large  shallow  im- 
pressions between  the  antennas,  and  another  small  one  just 
above  them.  Occiput  slightly  transversely  rugose.  Thorax 
very  slender,  half  as  broad  as  the  head,  of  hardly  the  same 
lengthy  obconic,  constricted  below  the  apex,  then  gradually 
increasing  in  size  to  below  the  middle,  the  base  abruptly 
narrowed,  cylindric  and  impressed  with  three  deep  annuli- 
form  wrinkles.  Elytra  about  as  long  as  thorax  and  occiput 
together,  increasing  very  sensibly  in  breadth  to  below 
the  middle.  l?he  apex  is  much  more  obliquely  cut  away 
than  in  O.  cyanocephcda  or  the  preceding  species.  The  shoul- 
ders are  full  and  hide  the  margin.  Just  below  them  the  elytra 
are  deeply  excavated ;  showing,  moreover,  three  deep  longitu- 
dinal impressions  in  the  bottom  of  either  excavation  and  a 
alight  yellowish  spot,  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  at  the  outer 
part  of  it.  A  round  spot  of  silvery  appearance  adorns  the 
hind  part  of  either  elytron.  There  are  two  rows  of  long  thin 
hairs,  placed  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  on  the 
back  of  either  elytron  and  a  third  just  within  the  margin  ; 
the  same  thin  hairs  are  scattered  about  the  thorax,  femora , 
and  elsewhere.  The  legs  are  longer  and  more  slender  than 
in  O.  cyanocephala. 

The  Ophionia  cyanocephala  is  not  scarce  in  this  part  of 
the  Island.  It  affects  rather  damp,  grassy  localities,  where  it 
mounts  upon  the  stalks  of  the  plants,  as  Heifer  has  observed 
of  Bome  species  in '  Bengal,  but  quite  different  from  the  ob- 
servations I^cordaire  has  made  with  regard  to  the  American 
species  of  the  genus.  However,  it  is  much  more  frequently 
taken  about  the  light  at  night.  The  two  species  just  described 
are  much  scarcer.  Mr.  C.  A.  Dohm  of  Stettin  writes  to  me 
that  he  has  received  another  species  from  me  {Oypris  D.)  which, 
however,  I  do  not  recollect.  It  would  appear  to  be  smaller  than 
either  of  the  former,  black,  with  white  tips  to  the  antennas. 
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VI.    Stmphtus,  n.  g.    N. 
Fam,  Carabida. 
Trib.  FERONiDiB. 

Corpns  robnstam  oblongo^ovatam,  subdepressttm.  Capnt  mediocre 
postice  hand  angnstatnm,  oculis  mediocribns,  sat  prominnlis,  globosis. 
Mentam  semicircnlare  profande  emarginatam,  dente  forti  spiniformit 
lobis  hand  breyiore,  lignlie  oannato  (bine  n.  g,  8ymphyu8\  profande 
exoavato.  Lignla  subcoriacea  inyerte  trigona,  dorso  elevato,  paragloasw 
magnis  connatis,  earn  sat  longo  saperantibas,  apioe  cylindricis.  Palpi 
art.  40  ovato,  apice  tninoato ;  maxillares  art.  S**  elongato.  Labmm 
parvmn  profande  angulate  emarginatum.  Mandibnlse  validiBsims^ 
BubtrigonsB,  porrect®,  una  1-,  altera  2-dentata.  Autennad  fiUformos* 
homeros  param  snperantibus,  art.  I©  mediocri,  2»  parro,  S©  seqaenfci 
panlo  miiiore»  4-11  sabsBqoalibiis,  5-11  depreesis.  Thorax  snbquadrato* 
oordatns  lateribns  rotuodatus,  basi  angostatos,  quadratns,  angolis  pos* 
ticis  leTiter  obliqae  tmncatia.  Elytra  ovata,  parallola,  apice  rotandata 
et  leviter  atrinqne  sinnata.  Pedes  mediocres,  tibiis  ant.  leviter  dilatatiB, 
profande  emarginatis ;  intermed.  f ortiter  spinosis ;  tarsi  art.  1^  cylindrico- 
irigono,  2-3  txigonb,  4^  obcordato,  ungoicolis  simjdioibos.  (Mas  latet). 

50.     STBiPHTUS  UNICOLOR.     N. 

8.  niger,  nitidos,  glaber,  pedibos  oreqae  piceis>  long.  oorp.  8^  lin.  lat. 
3  Un. 

Capite  inter  antennas  2-f oveolato,  mandibolis  solcatis ;  thoraoe  antice 
hand,  postico  vix  emarglnato,  hie  2-impresso,  linea  longitad.  media 
diviso,  ad  marginem  posteriorem  longitad. — ,  dorso  sabtiliter  transversim 
ragoloso ;  scatello  leviter  excavato ;  elytris  striatis,  in  striis  pnnctatiS) 
interstitiis  vix  elevatis,  cam  thorace  angaste  marginatis. 

Specimen  singalam  f .  prope  Colombo  mens.  Decembr.  nocte  ad  lameii 
oepi. 

This  description  is  made  from  a  single  female  indiyidoal, 
bat  I  baye  little  doubt  that  the  insect  belongs  to  the  nomer- 
OQB  tribe  to  which  I  have  referred  it ;  in  which  it  ought  perhaps 
to  be  placed  near  Eccoptogeniua  Ohaud.  I  am,  however,  not 
snre  whether  the  shape  of  its  lignla  does  not  entitle  it  to  a  place 
amongst  the  Anehonoderidce.  I  may  add  to  the  above  des- 
cription that  the  accessory  stria  of  the  elytra  is  present,  bat 
that  the  pnnctnre  usually  found  upon  the  third  interstice  is 
wanting.  The  general  appearance  of  the  insect  presents  no- 
thing whatever  particular.    However,  upon  further  inspection 
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the  deeply  notched  kbmm  and  the  strong  porrecied  mandibles 
are  very  striking.  The  labrnm  appears  to  me  of  extraordinary 
constmciion ;  the  mentam  is  large  and  of  semicircular  shape, 
deeply  emarginated,  which'  renders  the  lobes  heavy,  roanded 
outside,  and  pointed  at  the  tip.  In  the  bottom  of  this  emar- 
gination  stands  a  pointed,  spinelike  tooth,  as  long  as  the  lobes. 
This  tooth  id  deeply  excavated  or  grooved  and  is  clearly  seen 
to  be  to  its  f nil  length  soldered  together  with  the  basal  part 
of  the  lignla.  Probably  the  entire  mentnm  is  in  this  manner 
connected  with  the  adjoining  part  of  theligula;  bnt  in  the 
other  parts  it  is  not  so  clearly  observable  as  in  the  tooth,  and 

I  have  not  dissected  the  labmm.  The  ligula  itself  is  of  a 
leathery  consistence,  of  the  shape  of  an  elongated  inverted 
triangle  with  an  elevated  back,  the  anterior  margin  is  straight 
and  somewhat  prolonged  beyond  what  would  be  the  sides  of 
the  triangle.  The  paraglosssa  are  of  membranaceous  texture, 
▼ery  broad,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  ligula  to  its  full 
length,  taking  then  a  slender,  pylindric  form  and  reaching 
considenAly  beyond  it,  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  bent 
inwards. 

Vn.    Calodromus,  n.  g.    N. 

Fam.     CABABIDiB. 

Trib.    Habpalida. 

CorpuB  robnstum,  oyatom,  suboonYezun.  Caput  mediocre  subqua* 
dratum,  postioe  baud  angnstatum;  oculis  minoribos  sat  prominalis. 
Hentom  profandios  sublimate  emarginatum,  edentatnm,  lobis  obtusis, 
Ligula  obloiigequadrata,apicem  versos  dilatata,  apice  medio  leviter  pro- 
dneta,  libera,  paraglossis  robustiB  eam  pamm  superautibus,  apice  obtusis. 
Palfn  art.  4fi  ellipUco,  apice  leviter  truncato.  Labrom  subtransversum, 
aotice  emarginatum,  angulis  rotuudatis.  Maudibulaa  validao,  una  1-, 
altera  2-deutata.  Antenns  robustss,  tboracis  basiu  attingentes,  art.  1,  3, 
U  et  4-10  inter  se  subsaqualibus,  1-2  cylindricisi  29  basi  angustato,  4- 

II  ovatis,  leviter  depressis.  Thorax  transversus,  lateribus  leviter  ro- 
tondatiiSy  btei  parum  angnstatns,  quadratuSy  antice  leviter  emarginatus. 
Elytra  thorace  parum  latiora,  apice  rotundata.  Pedes  robosti,  ant.  tibiis 
apice  leviter  cUlatatis,  profunde  emarginatis,  tarsis  art.  1-4  gradatim 
mmoribua,  I''  subtrigono,  2-4  transversim  trigonis,  unguicnlis  validis, 
Amplicibn«,  Mas  art.  1-4  leviter  dilatatis,  subtus  squamnlis  2-8eriatim 
muaitaM;  pedes  iatenned.  et  poet,  tibiis  fortiter  spinosia,  tarsia  siiuplicibas. 
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51.    Calodeomus  bxornatus.    N. 

C.  glaber,  nitidtis,  supralsBte  viridis,  thoracis  margin©  lat^  !ytroniinqne 
fascia  inframarginali  teetaceis,  capite  viridi-bninneo,  antice  brunneo^ 
BcntcUo  cum  sutura  brunneis,  snbtos  bmnneus,  pedibos  testaceis ;  long, 
corp.  4i — H  lin. 

Capite  intor  antennas  2-impre680,  thorace  capite  qnarta  parte-,  longita* 
dine  duplo  latiore,  basi  2-impre8so,  leviter  rugoso-ponctato,  linea  longiiad. 
media  diviso,  cum  elytris  angnste  marginatis ;  his  profunde  striatia. 

Specimina  nonnulla  mens.  Nov.  et  Decemb.  prope  Colombo  nocte  ad 
lumen  copi. 

Very  pretty  insects  apparently  closely  allied  to  the  African 
genua  Bradybcenus  Dej,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  the 
Btrncture  of  the  ligula  and  in  other  minor  points.  They  are 
quite  of  the  shape  of  a  Harpalus,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
their  habits  are  those  of  the  latter.  Joints  4 — 11  of  the  an- 
tenneB  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  grains  of  rice  strung 
together.  The  metallic  green  color  with  which  the  insect  is 
adorned  on  the  back  is  very  rich ;  on  the  elytra  it  forms  a 
pattern  of  two  triangles  with  their  tips  down,  that  of  the 
upper  one  being  immersed  in  the  base  of  the  lower  one,  and 
the  apex  of  the  latter  being  divided.  These  triangles  are 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  broad  longitudinal  belt  of  yellow- 
ish color.  The  margin  is  again  green  with  the  exception 
of  the  apex  which  is  occupied  by  the  yellowish  belt.  The 
thorax  is  green  in  the  centre  and  yellowish  along  the  sides. 
The  head  is  more  or  less  brownish-green,  lighter  in  the 
middle ;  the  mouth  is  brown. 

52.      ZOPHIUM  PUBESCBNS.      N. 

Z.  ruf o-testaceum,  ocnlis  nigris,  occipite  nigrescente,  elytris  pnbcecent- 
ibus  fascis  macnlis  2  subhomeralibas,  1  apicali  commoni  testaceis  omatis  * 
long.  Corp.  3}  lin. 

Antennis  art.  !<>  capitis  vix  longitudine ;  labro  integro  ;  palpis  art. 
ultimo  trigone ;  menti  dente  magno  obtuse,  profunde  canaliculate ;  tho- 
race  elongato-cordato,  capitis  latitudine,  illo  pamm-,  latitudine  duplo 
longiore,  medio  leviter  longitudinaliter  depresso ;  elytris  subtilisaime 
dense  pubescentibus,  obsolete  striato-impressis,  humcris  obsoletis. 

Specimina  nonolla  in  prov.  occid.  nncte  ad  lumen  cepi. 
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This  description  does  not  qaite  agree  with  Lacordaire's 
dii^osis  of  the  genus  Zopkium  The  labmm,  the  tooth  of  the 
mentam  are  not  what  they  oaght  to  be  according  to  this 
author.  However,  Schmidt-Goebel  in  his  *'  Col.  Birm.'*  has 
ak-eady  departed  from  Laoordaire*8  formula  by  describing  six 
species  of  Zophia  with  an  entire  mentum-tooth,  which, 
according  to  the  former  author,  would  make  them  Polyatichi 
rather.  The  fact  is,  that  this  part  of  the  labrum  appears  to 
be  yariable.  In  all  other  respects  the  insect  agrees  with 
Lacordaire's  description  of  the  genus. 

The  labrum  is  entire ;  the  first  antennal  joint  is  hardly  as 
bug  as  the  head,  slightly  curved  and  increasing  in  thickness 
towards  the  tip,  the  second  joint  is  very  small  and  rounded, 
the  rest  are  subequal,  filiform ;  the  tooth  of  the  mentum  is  very 
laige,  almost  equalling  the  lobes,  entire  and  deeply  grooved 
at  the  apex ;  the  maxill.  palpi  are  porrected,  the  second  joint 
is  as  long  as  the  two  following  together,  the  fourth,  in  both 
the  maxill.  and  labial  ones,  is  triangular  or  slightly  securi- 
form, being  obliquely  truncated  at  the  tip;  the  thorax  is 
elongated  oordiform,  truncated  at  the  base,  the  back  is 
elevated,  divided  down  the  middle  by  an  impression,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  elevation  forms  two  knobs  at  the  base;  the 
first  tarsal  joint  is  as  long  as  the  three  following  together. 


Amongst  the  300  species  of  BsMBlDliDiB  which  have  been 
described  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Australia,  it  would  appear  there  are  also  none  from 
Sonthem  Asia.  However,  since  the  publication  of  Lacor- 
daire's "  G.  d.  Col."  (1854),  in  which  this  statement  occurs,  \ra- 
rioos  species  must  have  found  their  way  into  the  Prussian 
cabinets  with  my  collections  from  Bengal  and   this  Island. 

In  the  former  country  the  Garabidce  are  very  abundantly 
represented,  and  I  recollect  with  pleasure  the  great  variety 
of  them,  from  the  gigantic  Anthia  down  to  the  smallest  Bem^ 
Outturn,  the  banks  and  the  sands  of  the  Ganges  used  to  furnish 
m&  when  leisurely  travelling  upon  this  river  some  years  ago, 
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from  Angnst  to  October,  just  after  the  rains.  Nowhere  have 
I  seen,  nor  do  I  expect  to  see,  such  swarms  of  Cicinidm. 
Their  bnzzing  flight  when  disturbed  was  heard  like  that  of 
bees.  It  appeared  to  me  that  they  did  not  quit  the  sands, 
their  favourite  haunts,  when  the  tide  rose,  but  aQowed  them- 
selves to  be  covered  over  by  the  water,  as  other  semiaquatio 
beetles  do.  Without  especially  hunting  for  them,  I  brought 
away  with  me  some  ten  species,  mostly  new,  and  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  Oarabidce  as  many  Bembidia. 

lu  this  Island,  both  in  the  hills  and  the  plains,  there  is  not 
a  bank  of  a  pond,  lake  or  river,  which  has  not,  as  in  more 
northern  latitudes,  its  Bembidia^  and,  contrary  to  what  one 
would  expect,  they  appear  to  be  more  common  in  the  hot 
low  country  than  in  the  cool  hill  region. 

The  majority  of  the  species  described  below  may  any  day 
be  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Colombo^lake.  None  of  the 
species,  (which,  as  I  said,  must  have  found  their  way  with 
my  collections  to  Berlin  and  Stettin,  and  thence  perhaps 
elsewhere,)  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  described.  The 
descriptions  given  below,  must,  therefore,  I  am  fain  to  believe, 
be  an  interesting  addition  to  the  literature  of  this  section  of 
the  Oarabidoa,  however  inferior  they  may  be  to  what  they 
might  have  been  had  they  been  produced  in  Europe  had  the 
insects  been  collated  with  allied  typical  species.  I  have  none 
of  those  typical  representatives  of  the  genus  at  hand  nor  ia 
my  recollection  of  them  sufficiently  distinct  to  permit  of  my 
drawing  comparisons  between  them  and  the  Ceylon  inaeota 
now  before  me.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  I  have  set  forth 
the  peculiarities  of  my  species  with  sufficient  precision  to 
distinguish  them  from,  or  identify  them  with,  any  other 
Cis-Himalajran  species  that  may  hereafter  be  described.  As 
hopeless  confusion  appears  to  exist  amongst  the  snb-genem^ 
into  which  the  original  genus  has  been  broken  up,  I  have 
not  attempted  to  refer  my  species  to  any  of  them,  for  fear 
of  thereby  doing  anything  but  throwing  additional  lig^t  oo 
the  subject*  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  more  species 
exist  in  this  Island,  and  that  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  A^fo- 
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fhylinidoB^  ibey  will  eventually  be  foand  to  be  qaite  aa  aband- 
antiy  represented  within  the  tropica  aa  witboat.  Nothing 
bat  their  amallnesa  has  hitherto  prevented  their  discovery. 

53.    Bbkbidium  opulentum.    N. 

B.  oblonganifBabconTexum,  nebaloto-adiieiim  purpareo-micans,  elytris 
apiee  sordide  teataceis,  snbtns  nigro-piceam,  pedibns  antennaramque 
W  testaceis,  ore  bmimeo ;  long.  corp.  1} — 2  lin. 

Capiie  inter  ocoloa  2-Balcato,  ocolia  magma  prominalis,  labro  for  titer 
tmnsYezBO,  breri,  iategro,  mandibulis  porreotia,  antemiia  art.  2^  aeqnentibaa 
parnm  breviore ;  thorace  tranayeraim  cordato  antice  poatioeque  tnmcato, 
hand  emarginato,  depresao,  margine  baaique  elevato,  medio  capite  panun 
Utiore,  apicem  verana  modice — ,  baain  versaa  fortius  abntpteqae  angustato, 
angolis  baaalibns  f ortiter  tnincatia  profnndeque  f oveolatia,  linea  longitad. 
media  abbreviata  diviao ;  elytria  ovatia  homeria  obaoletia,  profimde  striate 
ponctatia,  pOhctia  apicem  versna  obsoletis,  ante  et  infra  medio  ntriuqne 
foreolatia,  apice  Innnla  magna  aordide  testacea.  Maa  latet. 

Prope  Negombo  in  ripia  Maba-Oysd,  fluvii,  specimina  nonnulla  cepi. 

The  insect  is  of  bronze  color,  a  pnrple  reflect  appearing  on 
the  back  in  irregular  patches  as  the  light  may  teM  upon  it. 
The  palpi  and  the  base  of  the  antennaa  are  of  yellowish  color,  the 
apex  of  the  third  joint  of  the  maxill.  palpi^  however,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  second,  third  and  foarth  antennal  joint  is  brown,  of 
which  color  is  also  the  remaining  part  of  the  antennsa.  The 
second  antennal  joint  is  the  shortest,  the  third  and  fonrth  are 
rather  longer  thw  the  following.  The  mandibles  are  rather 
straight  and  pozrected.  The  sides  o£  the  thorax  are  almost  an- 
gnhiruidfnraiahed  with  a  setigeroos  panctore  at  the  broadest 
part,  that  is,  just  before  the  middle.  There  are  seven  distinct 
rows  of  pnnctnres  on  either  elytron  and  an  accessory  one 
along  the  side  of  the  scntellnm,  the  rows  decreasing  in  length 
towards  tiie  margin  and  the  punctures  in  depth  towards  the 
apex,  the  first  row  on  either  side;  changing  however,  before 
the  apex  into  a  furrow  which  ftJls  in  with  that  which  sepa- 
aates  the  margin  from  the  rest  of  the  elytron.  Before  and 
beyond  the  middle,  in  the  region  of  the-third  row  of  punctures, 
is  an  excavation  containing  a  puncture  which  is  situated  upon 
the  third  interstice.  The  excavation  nearest  the  base  is  the 
deepest.    The  apex  of  Oxe  elytra  is  marked  with  a  spot  o£ 
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dirty  yellowisli  color  prolonged   on  either,   side  along  the 
margin,  which  is  here  rather  broad. 

If  my  memory  senrea  me  right,  the  insect  resembles  the 
Taehyp%u  flavipea, 

54.    Bbmbidium  trukoatum.    N. 

B.  oblongnm,  valde  depressom,  bnmneo-teetaceam,  oculis  nigris, 
pedibua,  antemiis  palpisqne  pallide  testaceis ;  long.  corp.  1^  lin« 

Capite  m&gno,  thorace  qnartft  parte  prope  minore,  inter  antennas 
2-foveolato,  ocolis  mediocribns,  antennis  art.  S^  reliqnis  rninore,  4-11 
snbflDqnalibus  fortius  ovatis ;  thorace  breriter  cordato,  antice  posticeqne 
tmncato,  hand  emarginato»  basi  sabqnadrato  param  prolongate,  foveifl 
basalibns  obsoletis  sed  linea  basali  latitad.  profunda  lineaqne  longitad. 
med.  distinctis;  elytris  oblongisapice  transversim  truncatU,  juxta  satnnxB 
ntrinqne  obsolete  l-striatis,  ante  et  infra  med.  poncto  impressis. 

In  prov.  occid.  rarios. 

The  small  size,  large  head  and  trnncated  elytra  effectually 
distinguish  this  species.  The  truncated  posterior  angles  of 
the  thorax  and  the  general  appearance  induce  me  to  consider 
it  allied  to  the  preceding  species,  at  all  events  to  approach 
nearer  to  it  than  to  any  of  the  following  species.  The  eyes 
are  rather  small  for  thia  genus.  There  are  no  traces  of  striaa  on 
the  elytra  with  the  exception  of  one  indistinct  one  along  the 
suture. 

55,    Bembibiuh  tropicum.    N. 

B.  oblongnm,  depressnm,  bnmneo-testaceum  capite  bmnneo,  elytris 
dorso  nigris  cyaneo-micantibafl,  pedibns,  antennis  palpisqne  tostaoeie ; 
long.  Corp.  IJ  lin. 

Capite  inter  ocnlos  2-foyelato-  snlcato,  ocnlis  mediocribns,  anteimis 
fortius  filif ormibus  art.  3®  reliquis  breYiore ;  thorace  breviter  transversim 
cordato  antice  posticeque  truncato,  baud  emarginato,  basi  snbqaadrato 
angulis  basalibus  elevatis  sed  baud  foveolatis,  linoa  latitud.  basali  pro* 
funda,  infra  lineam  strigoso,  linea  media  longit.  diyiso ;  elytris  oblongo* 
OTatis  ntrinqne  juxta  suturam  4-striatiB,  striis  extemis  et  his  apieem 
versus  obsoletis,  in  striis  punctatis,  infra  marginem  stria  profund* 
abbreriata,  ante  medium  et  apieem  in  interstitio  4fi  puncto  magno  im- 
pressis, pnnctis  anteapicalibus  piliferis  in  sulcum  ad  apieem  prolongati* 
semicirculum  formantibus ;  tarsis  4  anterioribus  art.  4fi  subtns  apic« 
spinis  squamulaceis  2  instmcto. 

In  prov.  occid.  copibsnm. 
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Of  light  brovm  color,  the  head  darker,  the  elytra  blackish 
on  the  baok  with  a  alight  blae  reflect,  the  base,  sides  and 
wpez  brownish;  the  oolers  being  more  or  less  washed  into 
^eadi  other  no  distinct  pattern  is  observable.    The  brown  spot 
of  the  apexy  however,  is  generally  pretty  clearly  set  cA  from 
iho  adjoining  dark  part.    The  paraglosses  are  hardly  longer 
than  tiie  Kgnla  which  itself  is  rather  large.    The  antennas  are 
vaiher  hairy  and  strongly  filiform,  (not,  as  in  most   other 
species,  increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  apex,  the  joints 
growing  at  -the  same  time  more  and  more  oval) ;  joint  3  is  the 
shortest,  2  and  4  are  rather  longer  than  the  other.    The  baok 
is  impreaaed  with  three  to  four  distinct  striss  on  eithw  side  of 
4he  satnre,  the  external  ones  being  obsolete  as  are  also  the  re- 
maining ones  towards  the  apex.    There  is  an  additional  deep 
-stria  within  the  marginal  one,  extending  from  the  middle  to 
tiie  apex.     Before  the  middle,  and  before  the  apex,  there  is  a 
poDctnre  situated  upon  the  fourth  interstice;  the  anteapical  one 
of  these  has  a  hair  in  the  centre  and  is  prolonged  to  the  apical 
angle  in  the  shape  of  a  deep,  curved,  furrow.    This  being  the 
case  on  either  side,  the  two  furrows  together  form  a  semicircular 
figure     The  tarsi  are  each  furnished  with  bristles,  especially 
at  the  lower  margin  of  the  apex  of  the  joints.    In  the  four 
anterior  tarsi  joint  4  is  furnished  at  that  place  with  two  long 
bristles  the  apex  of  which  fits  in  at  the  base  of  the  daws. 
These  bristles  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  squamnlsd 
by  being  dilated  in  the  shape  of  a  lancet.    I  have  noticed 
them  occasionally  to  be  bifid  at  the  apex,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  so  always. 

56.    Bbmbidium  trianqulare.    N. 

B  oUongam,  deprossum,  teataoenm,  capite  bmnneo,  elytris  snttira  fas. 
tMK|ii«  lAta  transrerBali  media  mgris  pedibuB,  palpis  aDtenniaque  pallide 
le«(aceis  his  nedio  fuscescentibus ;  long.  oorp.  1.  lin. 

Pnecddenti  affine,  ejus  capUe,  ihoraco  et  tarns,  differt  thorace  linea 
bMali  punctata,  infra  lineam  vix  strigoso ;  eljtria  utrinque  profunde  6- 
ponctato-etriatis,  striis  apicem  marginemqae  versns  sensim  obsoletis,  ante 
medium  In  stria  4«  puncto  impresso,  stria  inf ramarginali  abbreviata  et 
imprtesione  semicircolari  apicali  at  in  preecedeute. 
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Yariat  colore  obseuriore.    In  prov.  ocoid.  oommmiisaimnm. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  species ;  easily  distin'- 
guished  however  by  size,  color— which  is  generally  lighter  than 
that  of  the  former, — and  the  deeply  striated  elytra.  The  insect 
iSy  moreover,  more  common  than  the  former.  The  prevailing 
<x>lor  of  the  elytra  is  not,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  black, 
•but  it  is  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  yellowi^,  with^^ierely 
a  black  suture  and  black  belt  across  the  middle ;  the  edges  of 
this  belt  are  washed  together  with  the  color  of  the  adjoining 
parts.  The  semicircular  impression  at  the  apex  of  the  elytra 
is  the  same  as  in  tho  former,  and  forms  with  the  abbreviated 
inf  ramarginal  stria,  (which  is  also  the  same,)  a  triangular  figure^ 
tip  down,  base  open,  whence  I  have  derived  the  name.  The 
>head  with  the  antennae,  tarsi,  etc,  are  those  of  the  former, 
as  I  have  said  above. 

67.    Bembidium  Cetlanicuh.    N. 

B.  oblongnm,  depressum,  testacenm,  ocniis  nigris,  elytris  ssBpissimB 
fascia  media  tranBversali  fnsca  obsoletiasima,  pedibns,  palpis  antennisqne 
pallide  testaoeis;  long.  oorp.  }  Iki. 

Prseoedenti  simile,  ejus  oa]Hte,  thorace  et  tarais,  laoiUime  tamen  di- 
stingnendnm  anteimis  apicem  versus  incrassatis  articulis  magis  magiaquB 
ovatis,  art.  2o  sequente  longiore,  3-4  snbsaqaalibns  suboylindricis,  reli« 
quia  ovatis ;  thorace,  linea  basali  fortiter  punctata  excepta,  basi  la9yi  ; 
elytris  utrinque  juxta  sutoram  leviter  S-punctato-striatis,  striis  reliquis 
<et  his  basi  apioeque  sensim  obsoletis,  ante  et  infra  medium  ad  striam  8* 
puncto  pilifero  impressis,  impressioue  semicirculari  apicali  ut  in  prance* 
^ente  sed  stria  inframarginali  non  abbreviata. 

In  prov.  occid.  communissimum. 

Easily  distinguished  from  the  former,  to  which  it  k  allieS, 
by  size,  color  and  the  incrassated  antennsd.  The  elytra,  more- 
over, shew  only  three4istinct  striae  on  either  side  of  the  suture, 
•two  more,  however,  being  just  traceable.  They  are  obsolete  afe 
the  base,  apex  and  towards  the  margin.  Within  the  latter 
there  is  an  additional  deep  stria,  entire,  tmd  not,  as  in  tho 
preceding  two  species,  only  from  the  middle  to  the  apex.  The 
semicircular  impression  of  the  apex^  however^is  the  same^ 
.00  are  the  tarsi^  etc. 
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58.     BSMBIDiUM.  KlUAU*  .   '^.  . 

B.  OTatum,  conyexom,  sBneum,  elytrir  macalis  2  snbapicalibus  rtiBo* 
flaTifl,  sabtns  piceum,  pedibos  dilatioribas,  tibiis,  tarsia  antennanimqae 
basi  testaceia ;  lang.  oorp.  1^  lin.  - 

Capite  inter  ocolos  lovgitod.  2-impressa«  ocnliB  maximis,  antennis  art. 
2p  seqnen^nB  pamm  breviore,  bis  snbseqnalibas ;  thoraoe  transyersim 
ovato,  antioe  postioeqne  tnmcatoi  baud  emargiiiato,  basi  abrupte  angns- 
tato  qnadiato,  angpilin  basalibiis  profnnde  foyeolatis  inter  foyeis  punctia 
1 -seriatim  impreaso,  linea  media  longit.  sabtili  -drri^  ;  e^ria  ovatia 
■pioem  yerBos  leyiter  angnatatia,  ntrimque  proCmuie  T-pnnctato-striatis, 
baei  leyi,  atriisapicem  yeraua  oba(^etia,  aote  apicem  inter  atriaa  3-6  ma-^ 
enla  orbiciilari  mfo-flaya  apiceqne  impreaaiono  aemicircnlari. 

la  proar.  oocid«.at  central  ».bic  vsqne  alt.  3500  ped.^  non  inireq^ente^ 

This  species  ascends  ttom  the  sea^  level  of  the  Western- 
Province  to  an  elevation  of  3,500  Uei  in  the  hilld,  where  1 
have  not  onfreqnentty  met  it  upon  the  sandy  banks  of  the 
Pnndaln-Oya,  a  rocky  monntain-stream  in  the  district  of 
Kotmal^.  Its  robtxsty  ovate,  convex  shape  places  it  at  once  in 
ft  different  divition  from  any  of  the  farmer.  It  is  of  bronze 
oolor  with  two  orange  colored  spots  behind;  the  month  is  brown 
with  the  exception  of  the  palpi,  whicfa^  together  with  joints  1 
and  2  of  the  antenna,  are  yellowish,  joint  3  of  the  maxiU.  palpi^ 
bowever,  is  of  thta  gfeneral  color  of  the  month.  The  labrum- 
ill  square  and  entire^  the  second ^antennal  joint  is  rather  shorter-r 
tiian  the  rest;  The  thorax  is  transversely  ovate,  that  is  to 
*^7>  ite  epreatest  width  is  at  the  middloi  not  as  in  a  cordate 
thorax,  before  it,  the  fovese  are  connected  by  a  series  of  pnnc- 
tores  which  gradually  deepen  towards  the  centre,  the  longitud.^ 
divisional  line  is  also  daeper  ai  the  apiqal  coctremity  than  at 
the  other  parts*  The  elytra  are  impressed  with  seven  deepjur-  • 
rows  on  either  side  deeply  punctured  at  the  bottom.  These.* 
furrows  decrease  in  length  towards  the  margin  and«in  depth 
towards  the  apex,  with-  the  exception,  however,  of  the  first 
on  either  side,  which  ga  straight  down  to  the  apex.  At  the 
latter  comparatively  smooth  place  is  the  semicircular  impres- 
sion noticed  in  the  three  preceding,  and  to  be  noticed  in  all  the 
ioUowiog  species.    The  base  of  the  elytra  is  smooth.    There^ 
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are  xk>  traces  of  punotares,  such  as  are  nsoat  in  the  region  of 
the  third  or  fourth  interstice^  observable.  The  lower  side  of 
the  insect  is  of  pitch  color,  the  basal  part  of  the  legs  and  the: 
thighs  aro  lighter  and  the  tibiao  and  tarsi  quite  lights 

59.  BSMBIDinH  EBBNINX7M.     27. 

B.  oTatom,  eonrexum,  nigrum  elytris  ante  apicem  macaliB  2  mfo-flans^ 
BubtQS  piceom,  pedibns  palpis  antennisque  testaoeis,  his  apieem  ' 
obscnrioribns^  reliqoii  oris  partibos  bnmneis ;  long.  oorp.  H  lin. 

PrsBcedenti  afflne,  ejus  capite  et  thorace,  facillime  tamen  distingaenduBi 
prater  oolorem  antennis  forUns  filiformibna^  elytris  Isevibos  jozta  sutn- 
ism  ntrinque  2-8triatiB,  striis  baai  abbreyiatis,  externa  apicem  verBtn^ 
obsoleta*  ante  et  infra  medium  leyiter  foreolatis,  ante  apicem  maeola 
ovata  ruf o-flava,  infra  marginem  stria  profunda  apiceque  semicircularitep 
impressis. 

In  prov.  occid.  non  rarum. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  fcJrmer  and  equally  pretty. 
Head  and  thorax  entirely  those  of  the  former ,  the  antennse^ 
however.,  are  more  filiform  and  the  divisional  line  of  the  thorax 
is  not  deepened  at  the  apical  extremity.  The  elytra  are 
smooth,  with  only  two  strisa  along  the  suture  on  either  side,  the 
rest  not  being  even  traceable.  Both  these  stria&iure  abbreviated 
at  the  base  and  the  outer  one  becomes  obsolete  towards  the 
apex;  the  inner  one,  however,  goes  fuUy  down  to  the  apex^ 
and  falb  in  with  a  deep  inframarginaJ  furrow  which  ia 
wanting  in  the  preceding  species.  Before  and  beyond  the- 
middle  is  a  small  impression,  before  the  apex  are  two  oval 
spots  of  orange  color  ;  the  apex  has  the  semicircular  impressioa 
xioticed  in  the  preoeding^  species. 

60.  Bbhbidiitm  Oriehtalb.    N. 

B.  fortiter  ovatmn.  oonvexmn,  esneum  elytris  maoulis  4  magnis  flavis 
apioe  Bordide  subtestaceis  sabtns  piceum  abdomine  bmnneo,  pedibus^ 
antennanim  basi  palpisque  pallide  testaoeis ;  long.  oorp.  1^  lin. 

Oaj^te  inter  oculos  longitud.  2*impre880,  ocnlis  maximis,  antennis^ 
art  3^  snboqnalibus,  2«  his  vix  brevior# ;  thoraoe  traosverso  leriter 
dvato,  antioe  posticeque  tmncato,  hand  emarginato,  leviter  angustaio^ 
basi  quadrato,  2-foyeolato,  inter  foveis  pnnctiB  l-seriatim  impressis,  linea 
ongit.  media  diviso ;  el3rtris  ovatis  ajncem  versns  fortius  angustatiB^ 
itrinque  profnude  7-striati8|  basi  Isri,  striis  marginem  apicemque  i 
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magifr  nuigiBqne  obsoletiB,  in  stria .  ^  ante  et  infra  medium  piuioto 
impreana,  infra  hnmeroe  inter  striam  5b  ei  margmem  maoola  ovata,  ante 
apieem  inter  striam  2«  et  marginem  maonla  obliqoa  flava,  apioe  sordide 
ebeoleteqne  testaoeis,  hio  semicircalariter  et  infra  marginem  stria  pro- 
funda impressis. 
In  proT.  occid.  commnne. 

Easily  distingaished  by  its  strongly  oval  sbape,  tlie  thorax 
being  hardly  contracted  at  the  base  and  no  donbt  belonging 
to  a  different  snb-genns  from  the  preceding  and  the  folio  wing- 
Hie  head  is  quite  that  o£  J?«  KlugiL  The.  autennsd  have 
the  second  joint  hardly  shorter  than  the  third  and  this. and.  the, 
following  sobeqaal,  joints  1*4,  are  of  light  yellowiab,  the  rest 
of  brown  ccIgt^  joint  3  of  the  maxill.  palpi  is,  of.  dark,  the 
remaining  cmea  and  the  labial  palpi  of  pale  yellowish,  color. 
The  lalnrom  is  square,  tetire,  and,  with,  the  rest  of  the  moath, 
brown.  The  mandibles^  are  furnished  witb  3^  small  teeth. 
below  the  middle.  The  ligula  is  broader  than  in  any  of  the. 
othOT  speoieB.  The  thorax,  besides  in  shi^  ia  distinguished 
by  having  the  fove»  removed  from  the  basal  angles  towards, 
the  centre^  The  elytra  are  impressed  with  seven  distinct  strias^ 
on  either  side,  the  first  of  which  runs  down  to  the  apex  where 
it  falls  in  with  the  inframarginal  one,  the  rest  decrease  in 
length  towards  the  margin  and  in  depth  towards  the  apex,, 
beyond  the  aeventb  another  one  is  just  traceable,. beyond  thisi 
there  is  a  deep  inframarginal  one.  The  apex  ia  impressed 
with  the  semicircular  figure  which  distinguishes  all  the  species^ 
liere  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  B.  agulentum  and 
iruneaium.  The  color  of  the  insect  is  a, dark  bright  OAetallio 
green  variegated  with  four  large  yellow  spots  on  the  elytra ;; 
two  of  these  are  near  the  shoulder  and  of'  oval  Aape^  the  other 
two  near  the  apex  and  oblique ;  the  apex  is  of  a  dirty  yellowish- 
ecAor.  The  lower  part  of  the  insect  is  of  pitch  color,  lighter 
towards  the  apex^  the  legs. are  yellowish,  darker  towards  the 


•1.    BmsmnwM  bmaboinatum.    N. 

B.  ovmtom,  oonvexnm,  piooum,  oapite  dilatiore,  elytris  ante  apieem 
bmcoKb  2  rufo-flavia,  subtns  bmnneum,  pedibus,  ant^manunba«i  palpia* 
^«B  tBrtasQJss  long,  oorp^  1  lin. 
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Capite  uitice^  fortius  acnminato,  fronte  nirinqae  profimde  ploriesv 
Boleata,  oonlis  mediocribos  promiaulis,  lahro  profunde  avbangaUUe  emar* 
^tnoto,  anteimis  art.  longitudine  Bnbseqnali;  thorace  breyiter  cordato-. 
antice  postioeqne  truncato,  noQ  emaTginato,  basi  quadrato  fOTeis  basal- 
ibnB  lineaqne  longit.  media  fere  obsoletis,  linea  basali  latitude tamen  dis* 
tincta ;  elytris  ovatis  jnxta  sntnram  iitrinqne^2-8triatia,  stria  externa  basi 
apiceque  abbreviata,  ante  et>  infra  mediom  puncto  obsolete  impressis, 
ante  apicem  macnla  orbicnlari  rufo-flaya  apiceqne  Rordide  obeoleteqae. 
teetaoeis,  bio  semilanariter  et  infra  marginem  stria  proftmda  impresBis. 

Yariat  colore  dHiltiore.    In  proy;  ocoid.  ramm. 

This  and'  the  two  remaining  species  are  allied  to  each 
other,  and  probably  belong  to  the  sabgenoa  Lopha.    However, 
Pam  less  snre  of  tiiis  with  regard  to  the  present  species  thazk-. 
with  regard  to  the  two  following; 

The  head'  is  pointed  in  front,  and  the  labrum— an  nnnsaaK 
occurrence— deeply  notched.     TVo  deep  farrows  run  from  the 
clypens  straight  across  the  forehead  to  the  vertex,  and  from- 
tiieir  base  other  smaller  ones  radiate  towards  the  eyes.  Joints 
2-6  of'  the  antennsd-,  which,  in  almost  all  cases,  Mre  of  nne- 
qnal  length,  are  not  so  in  the  present ;  the  first  two  or  three 
joints  are  yellowish,  the  rest  are  brown.     Joint  3  of  the  maxill.. 
palpi  is  dark,  the  remaining  ones  and  the  labial  palpi  yellowish. 
The  elytra  are  impressed  with  two  stris^  on  either  side  of  the- 
sntore,  the  remaining  ones  are  jnst  traceable.    The  one  next^ 
to  the  sntare  goes  straight  down  to  the  apex,  where  it  falls 
in  with  a  d^ep  inframarginal  farrow ;  the  second  is  as  usual,- 
abbreviated.    The  apex  is  impressed   with  the  semicircular> 
figure^  and  there  are  two  punctures  on  either  side. 

62.     BSMBIDIUM  OBNATUM.     N^ 

B.  oyatom,  mbconrexnm,  brannenm,  elytris  macolis  4  flayiB,pedibii0, 
antennis  palpisque  pallide  testaoeis,  long.  corp.  1  lin. 

Prsdcedenti  simile,,  prffitercolorem  facillime  tamen  distingnendnm 
Gorpore  graciliore,  fronte  utrinqne  2-salcata,  labro  integro,  ely tris  infra^ 
linmeroB  et  infra  marginem  utrinqne  macnla  orbicnlari  flaya,  punctis 
nnllis. 

Yariat  colore  obscnriore  et  dilutiore  et  saepins  apice  sordide  testaeeo. 

In  prov.  occid.  commune. 

Easily  distinguish  from  the  preceding  species  with  which 
it  agrees  in  all  other  respects ;  no  strise  are,  howeYer^  traceabln 
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^upon  the  elytra  between  the  two  near  the  sntare  and  the  in- 
'framarginal  farrow. 

'63.     BfiMBmiUM  SCTDlLfiNOlDBS.     W. 

B.  oyatom,  conToxam,  obscure  brannenm,  elytris  macidis^  magis  mht* 
nave  obsoleiis  dilutioribns,  pedibns,  palpis  antennanunqne  art.  2  primia 
'  teataeeis,  his  apice  reliqoisqne  obscurionbus ;  long.  corp.  1  lin. 

Praecedenti  simfle,  corpore  robnstiore,  fortius  ovate  magis^ue  conyeze, 
•'ihorace  baai  fortius  quadrato  faoillime  distingtiendum. 

In  proT.  occid.  commuDissinium. 

VIII.    Mbgaristbrus,  n.  g.    JST. 
Pam.  Garabidjb. 
^frib.  Habpal&». 

'  Corpus  oUongum,  depres^m,  glabrum.  Caput  mediocre  antiee 
'  obtosum.  Mentum  profunde  subquadrate  emorginatum,  edentatum,  lobis 
-  extuB  rotundatis  apice  acuminatis.    Ligula  miniiitia  oHlonga  paraglossifi 

*  magnis  connaids  earn  totam  amplectentibus  antiee  rotundatis  subcordate 
emarginatis.  Palpi  maxill.  art.  i^tlmo  subcjlindrico  apice  magis  minnS^ 
-angustato  truncate,  lab.  eodem  oboyato  truncato.  Xabrum  transyersum 
antiee  posticeque  angnstatum,  margine  anteriore  profundiufi  emarginato 
eetoao.    Clypeus  emwrginatus.    MamdibalaB  yaUdss  trigonse  apice  leViter 

'arcnatn,  dextera  medioori'labra  obtecta  apice  aeumhiata  medio  l-dentata, 
sinistra  robustiore  porrecta  (hinc  n.  g.  Megarist^rus)  apice  obtusa  medio 
2-deiitata.  Antennse  humeros  parum  superantes,  filiformes,  art.  2o  se^ 
quente  parum  breviore,  rdiquis  subsaqnalibus.     Thorax  rotundato^ 

*  cordatus,  postice  angustatus  angulis  rotundatis,  antiee  leyiter  emarginatus 
anguliB  distinctis.    Elytra  parallela  apice  rotundata.    Pedes  ut  in  g. 

•Aenpalpo  tarsis  maris  4  ant.  tamen  1^  subtus  nudo. 
-Yiotua  Harpalorum. 

3kpparently  closely  allied  to  Amhlt/stomus^  diSeringv  hoW>- 
•ever,  in  th6  scnlptare  of  the  tarsi,  the  antennsB,  labmm  and 
^Ipi,  and,  as  in  the  diagnosis  given  by  Lacordaire  in  his  ;, 
li.  Od.  the  para^ossao  of  Amblystomus  are  simply  said  to  be 
Tonnded  in  front,  a  farther  distinction  would  appear  to  reside 
'in  the  notch  which  ^exists  in  that  part  of  the  paraglossse  of  my 
genua  Megaristerus.  AJso  allied  to  Acttpalpus  the  sculptare  of 
^e  tarai  being  exactly  the  same ;  in  saying  which  I  bear  par- 
ticularly in  mind  that  the  intermediate  ones  of  the  male  are 
iuirdly  dilated.    Fcom  this  genus  howeyer,  it  is  efEectually  dis- 
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tingnished  by  the  fihape.of  rthe  Ugala.  From  both  Amblyatomm 
and  Aeupalpus^  the  present  genns  moreover  differs  in  the  veshtee 
of  the  four  ant.  tarsi  of  the  male,  the  first  joint  being  naked  below 
and  in  the  mandibles,  the  left  one  of  which  is  much  larger  and 
phimper  than  the  right  one,  protruding  from  under  the  labrom^ 
"Whilst  the  latter  is  hidden  by  it,  the  former  is  at  the  same 
time  obtuse  at  the  apex  whilst  the  latter  is  pointed.  In  tho 
M.  Indictts  this  peculiar  construction  is  hardly  striking,  but  in 
^he  other  two  species  it  is  very  noticeable,  and  imparts  a  carioaa 
•appearance  to  the  head  of  the  insect. 

64.      MEQARISTERUS  MAKDIBULABIS.      N. 

M.  piceo^niger  leviteraetaUoscens,  subtas  bnmneos,  anteanis,  tibiia 
^tarsisqne  testaceis,  ore  bmaneo ;  long,  corp  l|-2  lin. 

Capite  inter  antennas  2-foyeolato,  mandibnla  sinistra  robnstiscamapcnv 
^ecta,  dextera  mediocri  labro  obtecta ;  thoraee  basi  2-f oveolato,  linea 
Qongitnd.  utrinqne  abbreviata  media  diviso,  antice  lunate  impresso ; 
^ontello  majore ;  elytris  obsolete  striatis,  striis  jnxtasntoram  distinotior- 
vibns,  cum  thoraee  parce  sabtiliterque  pnnotolatis,  inter  med  et  apio.  ad 
sstriam  2n»  pnncto  impresso. 

Prope  Colombo  rams. 

6$.    MaOAEZSTlKirS  stkmolophoidbs.     N. 

J^.  brunneo-picens  eljtris  obscnrioribns  metallescentibus  macnlia  i 
^vis,  margine  sntnraBqne  apice  brunneis,  pedibus,  antennarnm  bail  pal- 
pommcfae  apice  pallide  testaceis,  ore,  mandibulis  branmeis  exoeptis^ 
«te8tBcoo;  k>Bg.«orp.  H  lin. 

Pnecedenti  similis  corpore  robostiore  minus  depresso  et  isolore  &oila 
tamen  distinguendus.  Differt  praaterea  palpis  max.  art.  4fi  minus  dis* 
tincte,  lab.  eodem  fortius  truncato ;  thoraee  magis  transverso  basi  ob* 
"Selete  raguloso ;  -elytris  profundius  striatis,  puncto  ad  striam  2«  fere 
'obsolete,  com  thoraee  hand  punctnlatis,  maculis  4  subobliquis  flavis :  2 
iiumeralibus  in  iutorstitiis  5-6,  2  subapiealibus  in  interstitiis  3-4. 
JPrope  Oolombo  rarus. 

66.    Megabistbrtts  tnbicus,    N. 

M.  obscure  yiridi^seneus  elytris  maculis  2  humeralibus  obliquis  pu»« 
tulisqne  2  subapiealibus  flavis,  snbtus  bmnneus  tibiis  tarsisque  testaceis, 
antennarnm  basi  oreque  brunneo-testaceis ;  long.  corp.  1^  lln. 

Biffert  a  M.  mandibulari  mandibula  sinistra  altera  vix  robustiore« 
elytris  infra  homeroa  inter  marginem  et  striam  2»  macula  obliqua  intiia 
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angnstata  ante  apicem  in  interstitio  3^  postula  parva  fiavis,  apico  fortius 
quam  in  pnecedente  rotunda tis. 

Prope  Colombo  mihi,  Maderaspatani  a  Dam.  Hon.  W.  Elliott  specimina 
nonnnlla  nocte  ad  lamcn  capta. 

IX.     Spathinus,  77.  g,    N. 

Fam.    CARABIDiE. 

Trib.  PoGONiD^. 

Corpos  obovatam,  sub-conyezum,  glabrum.  Caput  mediocre  antice 
trigonum,  ocnlis  magnis  semiglobosis  prominulis,  collo  brevi.  Mentum 
traDSTorBam  profunde  quadrate  emarginatum,  dente  sat  forti  acuto,  lobia 
intus  inter  med.  et  apioem  leviter  oblique  truncatis,  extus  rotundatis, 
apice  aoaminatis.  Ligula  minata  elongata,  paraglossia  latis  connatis  earn 
hand  multo  superantibus  apice  intus  oblique  truncatis  subacuminatis. 
Palpi  art.  ultimo  conico  acuminato,  max.  art.  3<>  inverto  ultimo  eequali, 
lib.  eodum  robustiore.  Labrum  quadratum  antice  profunde  emargina- 
tam  angulis  ant.  rotundatis.  Mandibulae  porrectse  tngonas  apice  acumi- 
nate ban  dentatss.  Antennse  sat  robustae  bumcros  parum  suporantes  art. 
2-3  aubflsqualibus,  obovatis.  Tborax  transverse  subquadratus  antice 
lateribus  leviter  rotundatus,  angulis  subrectis.  Elytra  ovata  apice  rotun- 
data.  Pedes  anteiiores  tibiis  profunde  emarginatis,  tarsis  moris  art.  1-3 
leriter  dilatatis  subtus  squemulis  munitis,  art.  1"  subcyliodrico  2-3 
robrotondatis,  4**  subtrigono,  unguiculis  simplicibus. 
Victufl  Bembidiorum. 

Apparently  closely  allied  to  Trechus  and  an  aberi-ant  form 
of  the  same  tribe  to  which  the  latter  genus  belonrrs.  The  mentum 
and  palpi  appear  io  agree  entirely.  The  insects  diifor,  ho%v- 
^'ver,  in  the  structure  of  the  Hgula  (which  in  Spathinus  is 
<*ntirely  that  of  a  Bembidhim),  and  the  sculpture  and  vesture 
of  the  ant.  male  tarsi.  In  spite  of  the  latter  anomalies,  the 
preeminently  characteristic  shape  of  the  palpi  convinces  me 
that  the  insect  must  find  a  place  where  I  have  put  it.  It  is  also 
closely  allied  to  ray  genus  OchthephUus^  iiflfering  from  it,  however, 
in  the  ligula,  palpi  and  labrum.  The  generic  name  **  Spathinus'' 
signifies  'a  staggard,'  and  I  have  chosen  it  with  rogard  to  the 
shape  of  the  terminal  joint  of  the  j)alpi.  The  insects  are 
common  throughout  the  South-West  and  West  of  the  Island, 
Here  they  live  in  the  manner  of  the  Bemhidla,  under 
decaying    vegetabh*    matter,    upon    tho    hanks  of   lakes,    and 
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67.      SpATHINUS  NIGRI0EP8.      N, 

S.  Alatas,  tenniter  hiraatns,  brnnneo-tesiaceuB,  oapite  nigro,  eljtrii 
apice  fuBcis,  ore,  antennis  pedibasqne  testaoeis  ;  long.  corp.  1}  lin. 

Capite  inter  antennas  profundias  2-foyeolataB,  fronte  medio  leviter 
depressft  ;  thoraoe  l^yi  linea  longit.  media  diyiao  ;  elytris  joxta  lutoram 
obsolete  striatis. 

68.    EuPLYmas  Dohbnii.    A'. 

E.  ovatus,  suboonyexus,  mfo-testaoeus,  oculis  nigrii,  elytria  yiridibas, 
femoribas  apice  tarsisque  genioolis  fosoesoentibus  ;  long.  corp.  yiz  4^ 
Un. 

Capite  inter  antennas  bif oyeolato  ;  antennis  art.  2^  breyi,  reliqoia  snb- 
seqaalibus  ;  palpis  art.  ultimo  sub-elliptioo  tmnoato,  labialibns  elongatis  ; 
thoraoe  breyiter  transyersim  cordato  antice  posticeque  tmnoato,  longi- 
tndine  sesqni  latiore,  depresso,  lateribus  basiqne  eleyato,  hie  leyiter 
bifoyeolato,  angnlis  basalibus  subrectis  leyiter  rotundatis,  linea  med. 
ongitud.  diyiso,  snbtiliter  transyersim  mgnloso ;  elytris  oyatis  leyiter 
dilatatis  thorace  duplo  fere  latioribus,  Rtrintis,  in  regione  basali  in  stria 
3^,  ad  et  infra  medium  in  stria  2^  punoto  impressis,  in  regione  media 
utrinque  deprcsais  ante  apioem  leyiter  angustaiis  et  sinuatis,  apioe 
leyissemi  transyersim  truncatis  angulo  intemo  in  spinam  prodaoto ; 
pedibus  tibiis  f  ortiter  tarsisque  4  posticis  dorso  modioe  costatis. 

In  campis  silyisque  proy.  ocoid,  et  in  montibus  proy.  central,  usque  alt. 
4000  ped.  sub  yegetab.  per  oosasionem  oopiose  legi. 

This  insect  frequents  localities  of  a  very  different  nature : 
I  have  taken  it  in  great  abundance  in  the  Negombo  district 
in  hot,  sandy,  fields,  under  heaps  of  weeds,  Ac;  but  I  have 
also  taken  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Colombo  lake,  and  in  the 
damp  forests  of  PussellawA,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  under 
fallen  trees.  Its  favourite  haunt,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
former  description  of  locality.  It  would  appear  to  be  very 
distinct  from  the  E,  Cyanipennis  described  by  Schmidt-Gtebel 
in  his  "  t'ol.  Birm."  in  thorax,  sculpture  of  apical  part,  and 
position  of*  punctures  of  elytra,  costated  four  post,  tarsi,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand  the  curious  depression  of  the  elytra,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  being  accidental,  is  the  same. 
It  occurs  also  in  my  genus  Anchista.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied 
witli  the  description  of  the  ligula  and  tarsi  as  given  by  Schmidt- 
Gu'bol.  The  former  I  should  call  "truncated  at  the  apex,  anterior 
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angles  strongly  rounded  off."  In  the  insect  before  me  it  is 
certainly  not  rounded  in  the  middle  :  if  anything,  it  is  rather 
the  contrary.  The  tarsi  I  should  describe  thus : — "  Joints  1 — i 
of  two  ant.  male  tarsi  dilated  ;  joint  1  nearly  as  long  as  the 
two  following  together,  sub-cylindric  ;  joint  2  nearly  as  long 
again  as  the  following,  elongate-trigone  ;  joint  3  sub-trigone  ; 
joint  4  (in  all  tarsi)  bilobed  ;  joints  1-3  furnished  below  with 
two  series  of  lamellated  papillaB  fenced  in  by  bristles ;  joint  4 
densely  penicillated ;  claws  simple." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  add  a  general  remark.     The  author 
above  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  his  E.  Cyani^ 
pennisy  quotes  a  passage  from  Heifer's  Burmese  Journal,  im- 
plying   that   the   species   lived  exclusively    upon    trees,    and 
that  most  of  the  Carabidoe  of  that  country  had  the  same  habit. 
The  latter  part  of  this  observation  I  feel  inclined  to  look  upon 
as  a  rash  and    unjustifiable    assertion  on   the  part  of  Heifer. 
There  can  be   little    doubt    (and    the  above    is  an   additional 
example)  that  the  Carabidce  of  this  Island  have  much  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Burma.     Still  my  long  experience  in  it  has 
not  furnished  me  with  any  instances   of  any  of  them  living 
upon  trees  J  with  the  exception  of  the  Tricondylw,  Colli/ res  and 
certain   Cicindelce.      The    Casnonice    and    Ophionece  are  in  the 
habit  of  ascending  grasses  and  low  herbs,  and  certain  Lebiidw 
and  genus  Catascopus  live  under  the  bark  of  trees.     This  is  all 
As  to  the  insect  described  above,  although  it  appears  to  adapt 
itself  with  facility  to  a  variety  of  physical  circumstances,  and 
although  it  takes  occasionally  to  its  wings  and  flies  into  houses 
in  the  evening,  I  have  never  found  it  upon  trees. 
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NEW  AND    LITTLE    KNOWN   SPECIES  OF   CEYLON 

NUDIBRANC^HIATE    MOLLUSCS,    AND 

ZOOPHYTES. 

By  E.  F.  Kelaart,  M.D.,  Staff  Surgeon,  F.  L.  S. 


Having,  in  the  course  of  my  Military  ser\nce,  been  now  for 
tlic  third  time  stationed  in  Trincomalie,  in  Medical  charge  of 
tlie  Euroj)ean  Troops  in  that  Garrison,  and  still  finding  that 
there  is  nothing  like  tlie  careful  study  of  God's  works  to  divert 
the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  diseased  organic  bodies, 
especially  in  this  unhealthy  and  monotonous  station;  I  have 
again  resumed  the  researches  of  my  leisure  hours,  which  never 
fail  to  draw  from  me  an  earnest  prayer  that  my  health  mav  be 
si)ared  long  enough  to  conclude  these  labours  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  Island. 

A  recent  visit  to  England  made  me  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  aquarium,  and  with  the  interesting  researches  of  Messrs. 
Alder  and  Handcock,  of  Gosse,  Johnson,  and  others,  among  the 
soft,  gelatinous,  marine  animals  found  in  European  seas,  which 
have  been  so  much  neglected  by  Indian  Naturalists,  owini?  to 
the  difficulty  either  of  observing  their  natural  habits,  or  of 
preserving  their  forms.  The  curiosity  thus  excited  was  imme- 
diately increased,  when,  after  several  years  absence,  I  was  again 
in  sight  of  the  magnificent  harbour  and  bays  of  Trincomalie. 
While  some  of  my  Ceylon  friends  contemplated  my  return  to 
Trincomalie  as  a  great  evil,  I  became  reconciled  to  my  destina- 

i  inward  feeling — and  I  hope  not  an  unworthy  one 

gain  sent  here,  for  a  good  and  useful  purpose, 
learly  two  years  since  I  returned  to  Ceylon,  and  I  have 
to  feel  thankful,  that  my  residence  in  Trincomalie 
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has  enabled  me  to  prosecute  researches  in  more  than  one  unex- 
plored field  of  Natural  History.  I  had  for  my  guide  the  example 
of  those  great  and  good  men,  who  deign  to  look  upon  even  my 
labours  as  worthy  of  encouragem^tpt,  and  who  do  not  consider 
the  pursuit  of  the  Naturalist  as  incompatible  with  the  duties  of 
a  Military  Surgeon.  Dr.  Johnson,  himself  a  successful  Medical 
practitioner  and  zealous  Naturalist,  (in  his  celebrated  work  on 
Britiflh  Zoophytes^)  observes,  in  his.  remarks  on  Doctors  who  are 
also  Naturalists,  that  "  that  very  activity  of  mind  and  perspica- 
city which  originated  and  upheld  their  sagacity  and  success  as 
practitioners,  were  sure  to  carry  them  far  in  whatever  side-path 
the  natural  bent  of  their  taste  led  them,  for  the  occupation  and 
entertainment  of  the  leisure  hours  which  the  busiest  must  have, 
or  may  create.  Idleness  has  no  leisure.  ♦  ♦  *  There  never 
was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate,  to  any  but  the 
ignorant,  the  erratic  excursions  of  medical  men  into  the  fields 
of  science  and  literature  ;  for  assuredly  the  rank  which  the 
profession,  as  a  body,  has  taken  and  holds  in  public  estimation, 
depends  for  its  patent,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  scientific  and 
literary  character  of  its  professors  ;  and  by  continuing  to 
support  that  character  they  will  best  secure  it  from  the  vul- 
gariiy  of  a  conmion  mercature,  or  the  selfishness  of  a  venal 
quackery." 

My  earliest  researches,  since  my  return  to  Ceylon,  were 
directed  (with  the  aid  of  the  microscope)  to  those  minute  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  called  animalculae,  and  Diotomacece, 
I  have  already  communicated  to  another  channel  the  observa- 
tions I  have  made  among  these  interesting  microscopical  crea- 
tures, found  in  fresh  and  sea  water.  In  this  paper,  I  propose  to 
communicate  to  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
my  researches  among  some  of  the  least  known,  but  most 
interesting,  species  of  marine  animals. 

Finding  that  scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  many  naked 
Molluscs  of  this  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  have  availed  myself 
of  the  present  fevorable  opportunity  offered  by  the  Ceylon 
Government,  for  the  investigation  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Pearl  Oysters,  to  extend  my  researches  also  to  a  numerous  family 
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of  MollxcBca  inhabiting  these  seas,  which  though  not  productive 
of  pearly  gems,  or  affording  specimens  for  cabinet  collections 
of  Conchologists,  or  of  amateur  collectors,  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  Europe,  more  especially  since  the 
publication  of  the  splendid  work  of  Alder  and  Handcock 
on  the  British  Nudibranchiata. 

The  marine  shells  of  Ceylon  have  long  been  known  to  the 
Naturalist,  and  they  arc  also  familiar  to  many  in  Ceylon,  but 
the  soft  sea  nymphs,  or  slugs,  whose  perishable  charms  often 
rival  the  more  lasting  beauties  of  the  finest  shell,  had  scarcely 
ever  been  noticed  by  any  Naturalist  or  friend  in  the  Island,  till 
I  had  placed  these  creatures  in  the  Vivarium.  They  have  not 
only  afforded  amusement  and  instruction  to  myself,  but,  I  hope, 
to  others  also,  who  have  frequently  seen  these  interesting 
creatures  in  their  new  homes.  I  must  confess  that  some  of  my 
visitors  were  disappointed  at  the  slimy  nature  of  these  animals, 
and  failed  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  many  of  my  pet  speci- 
mens. Others,  however,  more  alive  to  the  beautiful  and  to  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  did  not  despise  the  sea-born  slugs, 
because  they  were  so  snail-like  in  appearance,  and,  like  the  land 
slugs,  destitute  of  shells.  Even  the  native  shell  divers,  who 
procured  me  most  of  the  living  specimens,  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  the  newly  unfolded  beauties  of  these  "^«£«?at,"*  or 
slugs,  which  they  found  crawling  on  rocks  and  soa-weeds  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  full  formed  Doris^  or  the  sweet  little  Eolisj 
expanded  their  tentacles  and  plumose  gills  in  the  glass  Vivarium, 
that  these  '  men  who  go  down  to  the  deep'  became  aware,  that 
the  creatures  which  they  so  much  despise  are  among  the  most 
elegant  objects  of  the  sea,  and  that,  although  a  shell  will  pre- 
serve its  colour  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  the  rich  and 
variegated  colours  of  these  semi-gelatinous  creatures,  though 
shorter  lived,  are  not  less  charming,  or  less  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. It  may,  therefore,  be  hoped,  that  the  interest  recently 
created  will  continue  to  be  attached  to  the  naked  Molluaca  of 
Ceylon,  and,  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  as  well  known  to 

*  T   «jyil€B>L.   *  sea-slug.' 
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tbe  Naturalist  as  the  European  species.  Although  it  may  be 
long  before  we  shall  find  an  Alder  or  a  Handcock  to  pourtray 
gracefully,  and  faithfully  record  their  characters  and  habits, 
still  it  will  always  be  gratifying  for  me  to  feel,  that  I  was  the 
pioneer  to  tiie  labours  of  others  more  competent  to  do  justice  to 
the  Ceylon  Nudibranchiccta. 

It  has  always  been  my  endeavour,  (though,  I  must  own,  often 
unsuccessfully,)  to  describe  in  familiar  language  to  my  friends  in 
Ceylon,  the  Natural  History  of  animals  found  in  the  Island,  and 
therefore,  if  I  have  not  attained  this  object  in  the  following 
pages,  it  will  not  be  from  the  want  of  a  wish  to  impart  to  others 
some  of  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  in  such  congenial  pursuits 
or  from  the  absence  of  a  desire  to  be  amusing  as  well  as 
instructive. 

Popular  accounts  of  the  Natural  History  of  a  country  gener- 
ally follow  a  scientific  one.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  combine 
both  in  one  communication,  for  I  cannot  but  suppose  that, 
among  many  inquirers,  there  will  be  found  even  a  few  who  are 
anxious  to  dive  deeper  into  the  characters  of  an  animal  than  its 
colour  or  form.  Having  this  object  in  view,  I  cannot  introduce 
the  following  descriptions  of  sea  slugs,  or  sea  nymphs,  by  a 
more  intelligible  and  useful  preface,  than  an  abridged  description 
of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Class  Nudibranchiata^ 
given  in  the,  English  Cyclopaedia  ;  promising,  in  the  course  of 
0iy  own  descriptive  account  of  the  species  found  in  Trincomalie, 
to  detail  faithfully  their  habits  and  characters. 

NUDIBBANCHIATA. 

A  family  of  Gasteropodcus  Mollusca,  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
distinct,  external  and  uncovered  gills.  The  species  of  the  family  are  all 
marine,  and  with  few  exceptions  small  in  size.  They  are  sometimes,  with 
other  forms  of  animals,  call  d  soa-slugs,  arising  from  the  fact  that,  like 
land  Kings,  they  are  destitute  of  shells.  Their  body  is  usually  elongated 
and  soft,  and  attached  throughout  its  whole  length  to  the  foot,  or  disc, 
upon  which  they  crawl.  They  are  not  unf  requently  covered  with  a 
cloak,  which  in  some  is  strengthvned  with  calcareous  spioula.  The  head 
is  anterior,  and  frequently  indistinct,  having  one  or  two  pairs  of  tentacles, 
the   upper  pair  of   which  are  placed  on  the  cloak  when  it  is  present, 
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and  behind  thek  the  eyes  are  sitiiated.  Bnt  the  characteristic  peea- 
liarity  of  these  Molluscs  is  the  appendages  ^at  constitute  their  breathing 
organs,  placed  upon  the  back,  always  symtnetrioally,  in  plaiheB,  tufts 
or  papillae,  either  forming  a  circle  on  the  central  line,  or  arranged  in  rows 
upon  the  sides. 

None  of  the  Kudibranchiate  MolluBca  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  CTen  np  to  the  time  of  Linnsdos  they  remained,  with 
one  or  two  rare  exceptions,  entirely  unnoticed.  It  was  not  until  the 
appearance  of  the  oelebrated  "  Memoiree"  of  Cuvier,  in  the  Annale$  du 
Mttseuniy  that  much  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject.  Since  then, 
Lamarck  and  Blainyille  contributed  something  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
I^ysiology  and  relations,  but  not  much  to  the  number  of  species. 

Although  little  had  been  done  up  to  this  time  by  British  Naturalists  in 
augmenting  the  species  of  this  beautiful  family,  they  hare  been,  since, 
the  subjects  of  most  accurate  and  fruitful  research  ;  and  the  monograph 
now  publishing  by  the  Bay  Society,  on  the  "  British  Kudibranchiate 
Mollusoa,''  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributiona 
made  to  the  literature  of  Natural  History  during  the  present  century. 
Continental  naturalists  have  also  added  several  new  European  spectea 
during  the  last  half  century. 

With  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  foreign  species  that  we  yet  posseaa 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  concerning 
the  general  distribution  of  the  Nudihranchiata  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  globe.  The  tropical  forms  are,  as  usual,  larger  and  more  brilliantly 
coloured-  than  those  of  colder  climates,  but  the  notices  of  extra  European 
species  are  so  scanty,  that  we  cannot  form  any  idea  of  their  numerical 
preponderance.  *  •  «  *  jt  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  apparent  deficiency  of  other  genera,  in  comparison  with  the  Doridi€key 
in  foreign  countries,  arises  from  the  want  of  proper  examination, 
and  from  the  little  attention  paid  by  collectors  to  the  less  conspicuoua 
forms.* 

In  1841,  the  celebrated  Naturalist,  M.  Sars,  announced  the  discovery, 
that  these  little  creatures  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  having  on  their 
extrusion  from  the  egg  a  very  different  form  and  character  from  those 
which  they  are  afterwards  d<  stioed  to  assume.  In  this  first  stage  of 
their  existence,  they  have  the  appearance  of  small  animalcules,  swimming 
freely  through  the  water  by  mrans  of  two  ciliated  lobes,  and  have  their 
body  covered  by  a  nautrloid  shell  furnished  with  an  operculum.    Up  to 


*  Having  paid  this  attention  to  *'  le»8  conKpicuena  fonns*"  I  am  enabled  t# 
pA^  cnn'!H«»mi»1y  to  ^v^tml  gon^ai— E.  F,  Ki 
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thft^  time  noUiiDg  approaohing  to  a  distinot  metamorphoeis  had  been 
known  to  exist  in  any  of  the  trae  Molloscs. 

The  Nudibranchiatu  exhibit  a  high  state  of  organization.  They  are  all 
provided  with  a  powerful  mnscnhir  buccal  apparatus,  which  has,  in  some 
instances,  appended  to  it  a  gizzard.  The  oral  aperture  is  guarded  by 
fleshy  lipe,  and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  tongue,  bearing  a  spiny 
prehensile  membrane,  and  occasionally  with  lateral  corneous  jaws. 

The  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  are  well  marked  ;  the  former 
is  generally  short,  and  passes  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  buccal  mass< 
The  stomach  is  frequently  buried  in  the  liver.  The  intestine  is  always 
short. 

The  lirer  presents  two  great  types  of  form.  In  the  Doridida  and 
TrihmdcB  it  is  entire  (excepting  in  ScyttetBf  where  it  is  broken  up  into 
6  or  7  globular  masses),  occupying  its  normal  abdominal  position  ;  in  the 
EoUdida  it  is  more  or  less  diffused. 

All  the  Nudibranchs  are  hermaphrodites,  each  individual  being  fur- 
nished with  male,  female,  and  androgynous  parts.  These  organs,  taken 
together,  are  vory  bulky,  and  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  They  communicate  with  a  common  vestibule,  opening  upon 
a  nipple-like  process  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  always  below  the 
mantle,  when  it  is  present. 

The  organs  of  droulation  and  respiration  consist  of  central  organs  of 
propulsion, — a  systematic  and  portal  heart, — arteries,  veins,  and  sinuses 
or  lacanes  ;  and  of  laminated,  branched,  or  papillose  branchisB  ;  arranged 
either  on  the  medial  line,  or  along  the  sides  of  the  back.  The  flow  of 
blood  is  rapid ;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  varying,  in  the  different 
species,  from  50  to  100  in  the  minute. 

The  nervous  system  presents  a  high  degree  of  concentration,  perhaps 
higher  than  in  any  other  group  of  MolluBca^ — and  is  divided  into  two 
very  distinct  portions  : — one,  the  cephalic  or  excito-motor  ;  the  second, 
the  splanchnic  or  sympathetic  ;  these  two  portions  intercommunicate  at 
several  points. 

All  the  Nudibranchs  are  provided  with  auditory  capsules.  Eyes  are 
also  universally  present.  The  dorsal  tentacles  are  the  organs  of  smell, 
and,  judging  from  their  great  development,  this  sense  must  be  more  acute 
in  mo&t  of  the  Nudibranchs  than  it  is  in  any  other  Mollusc,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Nautilus.  Touch  undoubtedly  resides  every- 
where in  the  skin,  but  it  is  specialised  in  the  oral  tentacles  and  parts 
about  the  month.  The  lips  and  channel  of  the  mouth  are  probably  the 
seat  of  taste, 
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Their  ten  city  of  life,  when  kept  in  o^nfinement,  varies  much  iq  the 
different  species,  bat  is  greater  than  in  many  other  marine  animals. 

Though  patient  and  long-suffering  in  the  endurance  of  hunger,  thej 
are  Tery  voracious.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  carniyorous  ;  living 
principally  upon  Zoophytes  and  Sponges.  The  Eolides  do  not  scruple 
occasionally  to  devour  the  weaker  among  their  own  brethren. — Abridged 
from  English  Cyclopceclia, 

Hoping  that  the  foregoing  anatomical  and  physiological 
account  of  the  Nicdibranchiata,  will  draw  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  this  family  of  marine  creatures  (found  on  almost 
every  rock  and  sea  weed),  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  descriptive 
account  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  species  of  marine-animals, 
including  Sea-anemones  and  PlaTiaria,  found  in  the  harbour,  bays, 
and  coves  of  Trincomalie.  I  cannot  but  regret,  that  not  having 
with  me  Ruppel  and  Ehrenberg's  work  on  species  found  in  the 
Red  Sea,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  positively  of  all  those  herein 
described  as  being  new  to  science.  Some  may,  perhaps,  have 
already  been  described  by  earlier  observers,  which,  if  ascertained 
to  be  the  case,  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  acknowledging. 

In  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  have  to  express  my 
personal  obligations  to  those  authorities  who  have  retained  mv 
military  services  in  Ceylon,  thereby  enabling  me  to  resume  mv 
Zoological  labours,  which  were  precipitately  and  unexpectedlv 
shortened  by  my  removal  from  the  Island. 

Trincomalie, 
Ist  November,  1857. 
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CEYLON  NUDIBRANCHIATA  MOLLUSCA. 
(naked  molluscs.) 


Sub-Kingdom. 

MoLLUSCA. 

Class. 

Gasteropoda. 

Order. 

NUDIBR^CHLA.TA, 

Fam. 

DORIDIDiE. 

Branchial  plumes  surrounding  the  vent  on  the  medio-dorsal  line. 

Sub-Family.     Doridin^.     With  a  cloak. 
Genus  Doris.    Linncms. 

Animal  oblong,  covered  by  a  mantle  ;  four  tentacles,  two 
superior  or  dorsal,  clavate  or  conical,  retractile  within  cavities, 
sometimes  slightly  sheathed.  The  two  inferior  or  oral  tentacles 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  sometimes  absent  or  replaced 
by  flat  appendages  ;  eye  specks  immersed  behind  the  dorsal 
tentacles,  not  always  visible  in  the  adult ;  lingual  membrane 
with  numerous  lateral  teeth ;  rachis  often  edentulous  ; 
stomach  simple  ;  liver  compact ;  skin  strengthened  with  spicula, 
more  or  less  definitely  arranged. 


Doris  gloriosa.    KeL 

Synonym.     Doris  marginata?    Leuckart, 

Body  nearly  3  inches  long  ;  oblong,  of  a  pinkish  colour 
minutely  dotted  with  red  and  white.  Mantle  large,  oval,  broad, 
when  expanded  entirely  covering  the  foot.  Back  mottled  with 
pink,  red  and  yellow,  and  minutely  punctulated  with  red  and 
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yellow,  edged  broadly  with  white,  then  by  a  rich  broad  red 
line  ;  adjoining  this  is  a  whitish  space,  and  carried  ronnd  the 
mantle,  near  the  body,  is  a  still  more  brilliant  blood  red  line, 
with  internal  club-shaped  prolongations  of  the  same  beautifnl 
pnrple  red  colour.  Interspace  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  breadth  of  the  back,  the  mantle  is  again  whitish,  with 
shades  of  purple  and  yellow  nearer  the  beautifully  mottled  back. 
The  underside  of  mantle  has  also  a  broad  white  edge,  the  rest 
brilliantly  variegated  with  dotted  purple,  yellow  and  red  splashes. 
Branchi^  7  or  8,  large,  branched  ;  each  rising  from  a  separate 
cavity  in  a  circle  about  half  an  inch  from  a  protruding  yellow 
coloured  anal  orifice.  Plumes  roseus,  with  red  midribs.  Dorsal 
tentacles  large,  clavate  ;  apex  pointed,  slightly  truncated,  on 
inner  edge  laminated  ;  colour  pinkish  and  spotted  yellow ; 
ridge  of  cavity  spotted  with  yellow  and  red.  Head  large, 
protruding  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  mantle.  Mouth 
near  foot,  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  oval  projection,  and  on 
each  side  a  long  broad  toothed  leaflet  or  oral  appendage,  red  and 
dotted  like  the  head.  Foot  long,  broad,  with  parallel  sides,  roimded 
and  transversely  split  in  front.  It  has  a  broad  lemon  coloured 
edge  with  transverse  striae  ;  the  rest  pinkish  red,  not  spotted  ; 
a  dark  purple  spot  in  centre  given  by  the  internal  viscera. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  species  of  Doris  or  swi 
njTnph  I  have  ever  seen,  and  none  but  a  gooil  artist  could 
do  justice  to  its  resplendent  beauties.  The  large  ample  surface  of 
the  mantle,  with  its  soft,  snowy  white  undulating  edge,  is  best 
seen  when  the  animal  is  swimming,  and  reflecting  in  the  water 
the  rich  red  folds  near  the  golden  speckled  back,  on  which  is 
placed  a  broad  circle  of  rosy  coloured  leathery  tuft**.  The  live 
specimen,  of  which  the  above  is  but  a  faint  description,  >>-a6 
found  under  corals  in  low  water  near  Fort  Frederick.  In 
another  specimen  from  the  same  locality,  the  whit(^  tnlge  of  the 
mantle  was  replaced  by  a  rich  crimson  red,  which  coalesctnl 
with  the  inner  red  line,  lea\4ng  a  faint  white  line.  Indinnl, 
it  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  varieties  looked  more  l)eau- 
tiful ;  at  night,  however,  the  pahn  of  beauty  was  awardwl  to 
le  red  margined  specimen.      They  both  lived  for  some  days  in 
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a  vrvariunl.  When  at  rest,  the  mantle  was  turned  inwards 
towards  the  back  ;  in  this  position  the  white  and  red  lines  were 
hidden  by  the  broad  rolls  on  each  side,  displaying  the  rich 
profusion  of  red  and  yellow  dotted  splashes  and  undulating  lines 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  mantle.  In  fact,  it  then  looked  like 
another  species,  but  it  is  only  when  the  mantle  is  fully  expanded 
and  floating  on  the  water,  that  the  unrivalled  charms  of  this 
beautifrd  sea  nymph  is  seen  to  perfection.  In  the  yoimg,  the 
mantle  extends  round  the  head,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
distinct  species.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
spawn  of  this  species. 

If  this  splendidly  coloured  sea  nymph  is  identical  with 
Leuckart's  species,  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  named  Doris 
marginataj  I  should  still  prefer  retaining  the  name  I  have  given 
it,  as  "  marginatd!^  woidd  apply,  equally  as  well,  to  several  other 
species  as  to  this. 

Doris  MacCarthyi.    KeL 

Body  nearly  2^  inches  long  ;  dusky  grey.  Mantle  long^ 
narrow,  dusky  grey  ;  bordered  with  a  bright  blue  line  ;  edge 
crenulated,  wavy.  Dorsal  tentacles  long,  conical,  obtusely 
pointed  ;  laminated  obliquely,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
length  ;  of  a  pale  blue  colour  with  white  streaks.  Oral  tentacles 
white,  short,  broad  and  roimded.  Branchial  plumes  12  to  15  ; 
irregular,  most  of  them  of  unequal  length  ;  pinnated,  and  a  few 
trifurcated  ;  others  have  a  small  cluster  of  plumes  rising  from 
the  middle  or  extremity.  Foot  white,  and  nearly  as  long  as 
the  mantle. 

This  curious,  but  elegant  species  is  semi-gelatinous  ;  and 
resembles  a  Goniodoris  from  its  narrow  mantle,  which  scarcely 
covers  the  foot ;  the  body  is  almost  exposed. 

I  have  dedicated  this  beautiful  species  to  one  who  has  always 
encouraged  my  pursuits  in  the  field  of  Natural  History.  To 
Sir  Charles  MacCarthy,  the  (/olonial  Secretary  of  Ceylon,  I 
feel  grateixd  for  that  assistance  which  his  position  in  the  Island 
enabled  him  to  give  me,  whenever  required ;  and  I  also  feel 
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thankful  to  him  for  the  warm  interest  he  has  taken  in  my 
employment  as  Naturalist,  to  investigate  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Pearl  Oysters,  which  has  so  abruptly  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  my  professional  services  being  required  in  another 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, — the  rebel  polluted  land  of 
India. 

Doris  c(elestis.    KeL 

Body  white,  2|  inches  long  ;  flattened.  Mantle  coriaceous, 
white,  clouded  with  dark  purple  minute  rings,  confluent  or 
continuous  with  lighter  coloured  purple  rings,  set  more  widely 
apart.  Dorsal  tentacles  white,  long  ;  apex  clavate,  lamellated, 
slightly  truncated  on  the  superior  edge  ;  pale  green,  tipped  with 
orange ;  margin  of  sheath  orange  or  golden.  Oral-  tentacles 
long,  acutely  pointed  ;  white,  minutely  speckled  with  purple. 
Branchial  plumes  6,  long,  tripinnated  ;  whitish,  ribs  purplish 
brown,  edge  of  cavity  orange.  Foot  white,  shorter  than 
mantle  ;  grooved  ;  lower  lamella  notched. 

This  beautiful  purpled  clouded  Doris  is  of  very  retiring 
habits  ;  scarcely  ever  seen  moving.  Obtiiined  in  August  and 
September  from  rocks  in  Back  Bay.  Ova  white,  in  three  or 
four  broad  coils. 

Doris  funebris.    KeL 

Body  nearly  1|  inch  long  ;  oblong,  convex  ;  of  a  waxy  white 
colour,  and  spotted  black.  Mantle  coriaceous,  granular  ;  of  an 
ivory  white  colour,  and  ornamented  with  jet  black  spotted 
circles  and  half  rings  or  imperfect  annular  spotted  figures. 
Dorsal  tentacles  large,  clavate  ;  apex  black,  laminated,  without 
sheaths.  Oral  tentacles  linear  ;  white,  tip  black.  Branchial 
plumes  6,  large  and  drooping,  tri-pinnate  ;  white  and  shaded 
i„^^«^«,.  rrrev  ;  uudribs  of  a  dark  brown  colour.     Foot  waxy 

tted  irregularly  on  the  margin  of  edges   with  small 

[near  spots. 

ant  funereal  looking  D&ris  is,  with  the  mantle,  about 

)ng,  and  li  broad.     Rarely  seen.     Lives  for  a  long 
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time  in  the  aquarium.  Deposits  its  ova  in  broad  convoluted 
bands,  which,  when  uncoiled,  measure  nearly  18  inches  in  length. 
A  pair  kept  in  the  aquarium  were  seen  to  spawn  in  July.  While 
one  was  depositing  the  band  of  ova  on  the  side  of  the  glass  globe, 
the  other  kept  watch,  as  it  were,  by  moving  in  a  circle  round 
the  former.     The  whole  process  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 

The  spots  and  markings  of  some  specimens  were  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.     In  others  the  spots  were  of  an  auburn  colour. 

Doris  Gleniei.    Kel. 

Semi-gelatinous.  Body  nearly  1^  inch  long.  Mantle  broad, 
shorter  than  foot, — above,  white,  with  a  pinkish  yellow  shade  ; 
a  large  irregularly  waved  deep  golden  coloured  patch  on 
the  back,  bordered  and  spotted  with  purplish  red.  The 
under  surface  of  fore  part  of  mantle,  of  a  beautiful  light 
purple  colour.  There  is  also  a  purple  line  on  each  side  of 
the  white  body.  Dorsal  tentacles  white,  with  golden  coloured 
laminaB ;  long,  conical  and  pointed.  Oral  tentacles  short, 
white.  Branchial  plumes  7  to  9,  short,  lanceolate,  pinnated  ; 
white,  bordered  with  golden  yellow.  Foot  pinkish  white  ;  edge 
pure  white. 

This  beautiful  species  I  have  named  after  my  friend  the 
Rev.  Owen  Glenie,  Colonial  Chaplain  of  Trincomalie,  who  was 
often  the  cheerful  companion  of  my  zoological  pursuits,  and 
who  will,  I  hope,  on  my  departure  from  the  Island,  continue 
those  researches  which  he  has  so  well  begun. 

This  is  perhaps  next  to  Trevelyana  Zeylanica  (??.  s.)  and  Doris 
Glcriosa,  the  most  remarkably  coloured  species  in  Ceylon. 
Found  in  the  Inner  Harbour  in  deep  water,  as  also  at  Kottiar 
opposite  Fort  Frederick. 

Doris  leoparba.    Kel. 

Body  I  inch  long,  grey  spotted.  Mantle  carneous,  granular  ; 
grey,  and  spotted  with  dark  grey  antl  blackish  circular  spots  ; 
the  latter  in  the  central  parts  ;  each  spot  composed  of  smaller 
ipote,  separated  from  each  other  by  white  reticulations,  seen 
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more  distinctly  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifier.  Dorsal  tentacles 
green  ;  large,  broad,  ovate,  lamellated  for  nearly  the  whole 
length.  Oral  tentacles  short,  linear,  acutely  pointed.  Branchial 
plnmes  6,  grey,  speckled  with  darker  grey,  all  united  for  nearly 
half  the  length  ;  the  other  half  fringed  with  short  plumes 
of  a  light  green  colour.  Foot  whitish,  speckled  ;  covered  by 
mantle 

This  Leopard-spotted  Doris  is  of  a  regular  oval  form.  Found 
in  Dutch  Bay  among  coral  rocks. — Ova  white. 

Doris  amabilis.    KeL 

Body  4  lines  long,  oblong,  narrow,  convex,  white,  spotted 
purple  on  sides.  Mantle  smooth,  white,  and  spotted  with 
purplish  crimson  spots  ;  beneath  white,  not  spotted.  Dorsal 
tentacles  of  moderate  length  ;  apex  conical,  pointed  ;  closely 
lamellated  ;  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  Branchial  plumes  5  or 
6,  small,  bi-pilinate  ;  white,  with  purple  spots  at  their  base. 
All  retracted  within  a  ca>dty,  without  a  rim.  Head  rounded  ^ 
spotted  purple,  on  each  side  of  mouth  a  short  linear  tentacle, 
white.  Foot  narrow,  longer  than  the  mantle,  slightly  expanded 
in  front,  spotted  purple  on  the  upper  surface. 

This  lovely  little  Doris  is  rarely  found.  Two  specimens, 
obtained  in  May,  are  still  alive  in  a  finger  glass,  generaUy 
resting  on  the  side  of  a  stone.  At  night  they  crawl  out  of  their 
hiding  place  and  creep  along  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  are 
sometimes  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  on  their 
back.  When  touched  with  a  feather  they  adhere  by  their  foot, 
and  can  be  kept  dangling  in  this  position  by  the  aid  of  the 
raucous  thread  secreted  by  the  surface  of  the  foot.  Several  Eolidcp 
were  kept  in  the  same  vessel,  and  they  have  survived  them  all, 
though  attacked  repeatedly  by  the  Eolis,  Ova  white,  deposited 
on  side  of  glass  in  a  thread-like  coil. 

Doris  fidelis.    KeL 

Body  f  inch  long  ;  narrow,  convex  ;  white.  Mantle  oblong, 
with  parallel  sides  ;  shorter  than  the  foot  ;  of  a  waxy  white 
colour,  the  edge  lined  with  red  and  irregular  tooth-like  transverse 
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internal  prolongations  of  the  same  colour  ;  those  on  sides, 
longer,  alternated  with  short  ones.  Branchial  plumes  7  or  8, 
black  ;  lanceolate,  pinnated,  few  branched  at  tip.  Dorsal  tentacles 
oblong,  flattened,  pointed  ;  apex  black,  lamellated.  Oral 
tentacles  small,  acutely  pointed.  Foot  white,  narrow,  slightly 
dilated  in  front,  and  pointed  posteriorly. 

Found  on  coral  rocks  at  low  water  mark,  in  August  and 
September.  This  singularly  marked  species  looks,  when  the 
tentacles  and  branchiae  are  retracted,  like  a  large  bean.  Its 
jet  black  plumes  and  tentacles  appear  very  conspicuous  above 
the  red  margined  white  mantle.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life. 
Ova  deposited  in  narrow  white  coils. 

DoBis  PBECiosA.    KeL 

Body  white,  f  inch  long.  Mantle  pale  greenish  yellow,  very 
light  coloured  on  sides,  where  there  is  also  a  blueish  shade  ; 
closely  speckled  with  small  reddish-brown  spots  ;  margin 
marked  with  a  narrow  purple  red  line  and  a  light  orange  shade. 
Dorsal  tentacles  short,  with  reddish-purple  apex,  clavate, 
laminated.  Oral  tentacles  triangular,  sharp  pointed.  Branchise 
short,  pinnated  ;  reddish-purple.  Foot  white,  shorter  than 
mantle. 

This  gem-like  elegant  species,  is  of  the  ss^me  size  as  D^ 
FideliSy  and  not  unlike  it  in  appearance.  The  deep  blood-red 
branchial  plumes^  and  the  red  margined  speckled  cloak, 
sufficiently  separate  it  from  the  last  species.  They  are  both  found 
in  the  same  locality,  and  at  the  same  time.  The  characters 
of  the  young  species  are  also  very  marked,  as  in  the  adult 
specimens. 

DOBIS  NTVEA.      KeL 

Body  f  inch  long,  convex,  elliptical,  snowy  white.  Mantle 
coriaceous,  granular  ;  white,  occasionally  seen  speckled 
indistinctly  with  small  grey  spots.  The  purplish  coloured  viscera 
seen  through  the  opaline  back.  Dorsal  tentacles  pure  white, 
short,  conical,  pointed  slightly,  lamellated  at  tip.  Oral  tentacles 
linear.  Branchial  plumes  6  or  7,  white,  bi-pinnate.  Foot  white, 
ahortef  thai)  mantle; 
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This  snowy  white  opaline  Doris j  is  probably  only  a  ^^riety 
of  Doris  pallida  of  Lenckart,  found  by  Rnppel  in  the  Red 
Sea.  It  has  not,  however,  all  its  characters  ;  the  cloak  resembles 
that  of  D.  repanda  in  some  respects.  It  has  white,  nerve-like 
lines  on  the  margin.  I  have  only  seen  one  specimen,  which 
lived  for  a  few  days. 

Doris  marmorata.    KeL 

Body  2i  inches  long,  oblong,  convex,  coriaceous  ;  white, 
speckled  reddish-brown.  Mantle  broad  and  long,  covering 
the  foot;  thick,  hard,  granular;  marbled  with  black  and  reddish- 
brown,  and  irregularly  spotted  white.  Under  surface  white, 
and  mottled  with  irregular  shaped  purplish-red  spots.  Branchial 
plumes  6,  united  at  base,  superior  half  pliunose,  tri-pinnated, 
grey  and  grizzled  with  brown.  Dorsal  tentacles  large,  clavate, 
laminated  ;  brown  and  speckled  white.  Sheaths  granular. 
Head  small ;  oral  tentacles  long,  linear,  acutely  pointed.  Foot 
white,  deeply  notched  and  grooved  in  front ;  spotted  reddish- 
brown. 

This  large  marbled  Doris  lived  only  for  a  few  days.     They 
are  found  on  rocks  near  Fort  Frederick  at  low-water  mark. 
Some  are  of  a  darker  brown  colour  than  others. 

Doris  cerisa.    KeL 

Body  J  inch  long,  convex,  oval  ;  of  a  vermillion-red  colour. 
Mantle  of  a  cherry-red  colour,  covering  the  foot  Branchial 
plumes  6  or  7  ;  very  small,  straight  and  stiff  ;  bi-pinnated  ;  of  a 
crimson-red  colour.  Dorsal  tentacles  small,  conical,  lamellated, 
purplish  red  ;  speckled  white,  tip  grey.  Oral  tentacles  indistinctly 
seen.     Foot  pinkish. 

I  have  only  seen  one  specimen  of  this  exceedingly  pretty 
species.  It  lived  for  several  months  in  a  finger-glass.  It 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  young  of  any  other  Ceylon  species 
herein  described.  Ova  red,  in  six  narrow  tape-like  coils.  The 
ova  of  D'  rubra  (mihi)  are  white. 
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Doris  rufopunotata.    KeU 

Body  I  inch  long,  oval,  compressed  ;  of  a  white  colour. 
Mantle  coriaceous  ;  of  a  light  brick-red  colour,  and  speckled 
with  circular  spots  of  a  darker  reddish-brown  colour.  Branchial 
plum^  5  small,  bi-pinnate  ;  grejrish,  speckled  rufous.  Dorsal 
tentacles  short,  clavate,  pointed,  laminated,  without  sheaths  ; 
of  a  rufous  brown  colour.  Oral  tentacles  white  ;  linear. 
Foot  whitish  ;  short,  grooved  and  notched  in  front,  speckled 
msty.     Under  part  of  cloak  whitish,  and  also  speckled  rusty. 

This  stiff-looking  Doris  is  occasionally  seen  in  a  circular 
form.  Rarely  found,  among  Pearl  Oysters  ;  very  tenacious  of 
life. 

Doris  grisea.    Kel 

Body  li  inch  long,  gelatinous.  Mantle  of  a  dark  ashy- 
brown  colour,  closely  speckled  with  reddish  brown  and  white 
spots,  and  two  or  four  longitudinal  rows  of  larger  blackish 
irregular  spots.  Tentacles  clavate,  laminated  ;  ashy-brown 
speckled  white.  Branchial  plumes  5  whitish,  speckled  grey  ; 
tri-pinnate.  Mouth  surrounded  with  a  white  veil  (?)  Foot 
whitish,  spotted  reddish-browa  ;  notched  in  the  fore  part  ; 
covered  entirely  by  the  mantle.  Some  specimens  are  more 
reddish-coloured  than  others.  The  young  are  nearly  always 
more  ashy-coloured, 

A  very  common  species,  found  from  March  to  September 
in  low  water,  on  rocks  surroimding  Fort  Frederick,  and  also 
in  the  Inner  Harbour.  Lives  a  long  time  in  the  aquarium. 
Ova  white,  in  three  or  four  white  coils.  This  Doiis  can  elongate 
itself  into  the  shape  of  a  leech. 

Doris  papillosa.    Kel 

'  Body  I  inch  long,  white,  brown  spotted.  Mantle  coriaceous, 
covered  with  large  papillap,  each  rising  from  a  circular 
tubercular  base,  or  ring.  Buff,  and  spotted  dark  reddish-brown  ; 
a  row  of  larger  spots  round  the  margin.  A  dark  brown  line 
runs    from    base  of  tentacles  to   branchia*.      Dorsal  tentacles 
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large,  apex  clavate,  laminated,  of  a  light  green  colour,  speckled 
white.  Oral  tentacles  short,  linear.  Foot  whitish  and  spotted 
with  rusty-brown  ;  shorter  than  mantle.  Branchial  plumes  6 ; 
short,  tri-pinnated.  Posterior  three  pliunes  rusty-coloured ; 
anterior  ones  whitish. 

This  species  resembles  Doris  rufopunctata^  but  its  green 
dorsal  tentacles,  and  papillose  tubercles  on  mantle,  sufficiently 
distinguish  it  from  other  species.  Ova  white,  laid  in  four 
narrow  waved  coils. 

Doris  rubba.    Kel 

Syn.    Doris  solba.  ?    Cuv. 

Body  li  inch  long,  oblong,  pellucid-red.  Mantle  crimson- 
red,  and  maculated  with  irregularly  shaped  dark  brick-red  or 
purple  spots  ;  those  on  the  back  larger.  Tentacles  large,  clavate; 
apex  red,  laminated.  Branchiae  6,  of  a  light  rose  colour  j  large, 
tri-pinnate.  The  two  anterior  ones  smaller  than  the  rest. 
Foot  oblong,  broad,  of  a  pinkish-red  colour  ;  longer  than  mantle; 
rounded  in  front  and  transversely  grooved  ;  anterior  lamina 
notched  in  centre.  Oral  tentacles  linear  ;  mantle  extended, 
nearly  three  inches. 

This  beautiful  red  species  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
and  out  of  the  harbour  of  Trincomalie  ;  and  is  generally  seen 
on  mossy  rocks  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  confined  in  a  glass  vivarium,  it  becomes,  at  night, 
nearly  throughout,  of  a  pellucid  pinkish-white  colour,  which 
hue  it  retains  till  dawn,  when  gradually  it  assumes  the  brilliant 
red  diurnal  costume.  Spawns  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  ;  ova  deposited  in  three  or  four  large,  white,  ribbon-like 
convolutions. 

Doris  osseosa.    KeL 

Body  1  inch  long.  Mantle  hard,  cartilaginous,  granular 
and  pitted  ;  granules  of  a  whitish  colour  ;  on  the  median  line 
is  a  narrow  ridge  extending  from  base  of  tentacles  to  branchial 
pliunes,  which  are  four  or  five  in  number,  emerging  horizontally 
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from  nnder  the  posterior  termination  "of  dorsal  ridge.  In 
some  specimens  there  is  a  large  pitted  protuberance  on  centre 
of  ridge.  Dorsal  tentacles  with  large  granular  sheaths ; 
apex  conical,  lamellated ;  of  a  pale,  green  colour.  Oral 
tentacles  white.  Foot  small,  narrow.  Branchial  plumes  small, 
bi-pinnated. 

This  curiously  formed  Doris  resembles  a  piece  of  bone,  or 
piece  of  worm-eaten  white  stone.  Its  habits  are  those  of  the 
other  Doridce. 

DOKIS  CONSTANTIA.     Kel 

Coriaceous.  Body  f  inch  long ;  light  yellow.  Mantle 
yellowish-brown,  granular  ;  dark  brown  spots  on  edge.  Dorsal 
tentacles  yellow,  conical,  swollen  at  the  apex,  laminated  ;  tip 
produced,  white.  Oral  tentacles  small,  linear.  Branchial  plumes 
whitish,  five  or  six,  small,  bi-pinnate.  Foot  small,  covered  by  the 
mantle.     Under  parts  yellowish. 

I  have  only  seen  one  of  this  species,  which  lived  for  many 
months  in  a  vivarium.  It  came  nightly  to  one  of  the  oysters, 
and  apparently  fed  on  the  back  of  the  shells,  upon  the  atoms  of 
life  found  there. 

Doris  luteola.    KeL 

Semi-gelatinous.  Body  f  inch  long.  Mantle  granular, 
yellowish,  and  shaded  with  darker  yellow.  Dorsal  tentacles 
long,  black,  lamellated  apex.  Oral  tentacles  short,  white. 
Branchial  plumes  long,  bi-pinnate,  greenish.  Foot  white, 
shorter  than  mantle. 

This  elegant  species  is  found  in  shallow  water  ;  spawns  in 
October.     Ova  light  green,  in  two  narrow  tape-like  convolutions, 

Doris  vipebina.    Kel. 

Body  2  inches  long ;  white.  Mantle  coriaceous,  oval ; 
covered  ^th  short  spinous  tubercles,  of  a  grey  colour  ;  and 
beautifully  spotted  wnth  dark  grey  and  purplish  brown  spots 
having  a  blneish  shade.     Under  surface  of  mantle  white,  with 
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purplish  spots,  a  purplish  line  runs  near  the  edge  ;  border 
transversely  streaked.  Dorsal  tentacles,  greenish,  long,  whit^, 
slightly  truncated,  laminated  clavate  tops.  Oral  tentacles  white  ; 
long,  pointed.  Branchial  plumes  6  ;  short,  broad,  bi-pinnate  ; 
of  a  greenish  white  colour.  Foot  oblong,  entirely  covered  by 
the  broad  oval  mantle  ;  white,  spotted  with  smaller  purplish 
spots  than  those  seen  on  the  under  surface  of  mantle. 

Found  in  deep  water,  near  French  Battery. 

Doris  atbata.    Kel. 

Body  i  inch  long,  and  ^  inch  broad  ;  ovate,  convex  ; 
of  a  smoky-black  colour.  Mantle  broad,  when  expanded 
covering  the  foot ;  smooth,  edge  semi-transparent,  the  rest  jet- 
blaok.  Branchiae  8  ;  small,  of  a  smoky-black  colour,  bi-pinnate  ; 
two  sets  of  4  each,  all  entering  the  same  cavity  round  anus. 
Foot  long,  narrow,  rounded  in  front,  slightly  projecting 
behind  when  in  progression  ;  of  a  pale  smoky  colour.  Mouth 
indistinctly  seen.  Oral  tentacles  linear.  Dorsal  tentacles 
pellucid,  with  clavate  apex  ;  black  ;  tips  white,  looking  like  eyes 
set  on  the  tentacles.  Ova  white,  in  three  or  four  small  narrow 
tape-like  coils. 

This  species  may  prove  to  be  either  identical  with  f>oris 
fumata  of  Leuckart,  or  D.  fumosa  of  "  Quoy  et  Gaym,"  the 
latter  more  probably,  as  the  remarkable,  white  tipped  tentacles 
(always  present),  could  not  have  passed  unobserved  by  Ruppel, 
The  branchiae  however,  of  D,  fumata  would  appear  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Ceylon  species.  The  next  species  too,  which  I 
regarded  at  one  time  as  only  a  variety  of  D,  fumata,  must,  I 
think,  be  considered  distinct,  as  it  was  not  found  in  April  with 
i?.  atrataj  but  subsequently,  when  the  latter  became  scarce. 

Doris  atroviridis.    Kel 

Body  10  lines  long,  of  an  invisible-crreen  colour.  Mantle 
broad,  undulating,  of  a  greenish-black  colour  ;  edge  streaked 
with  a  pale  crimson  line.  Tentacles  and  branchiae  as  in 
I?,  atrata.     Foot  of  a  pale  invisible-green.     Ova  like  those  of 
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the  preceding  species.  Some  of  the  specimens  had  the  mantle 
indistinctly,  but  regularly,  spotted  white  ;  these  spots,  composed 
of  several  smaller  spots  round  a  centre,  looked,  through  a 
magnifier,  like  little  stars. 

The  young  of  this  species  is  of  a  jet-black  colour,  with  a  broad 
brilliant  crimson  line  round  edge  of  mantle  and  foot.  If  I  had 
not  specimens  of  different  ages  to  compare  with,  and  observe 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  red  line,  till  it 
became  almost  obsolete  in  the  larger  specimens,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  consider  the  characters  of  the  young  to  be  those  of 
a  distinct  species  ;  so  very  great  are  the  external  characters  of 
the  young  and  older  animals.  The  presence  of  the  red  line  in 
the  young  of  this  species,  and  its  non-existence  in  the  young  of 
D.  atrata,  still  more  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  already 
advanced,  that  they  are  not  identical  species.  Both  are  very 
sluggish  in  their  habits  ;  generally,  two  or  more  lie  locked  in 
each  other's  embraces,  under  a  stone  or  a  coral  branch.  In 
confinement  they  live  longer  than  any  species  I  have  had  under 
observation. 

Doris  variabilis.    Kel. 

Body  6  lines  long,  pellucid  green  ;  the  red  viscera  seen  through 
it  Mantle  greenish-brown,  and  marked  with  longitudinal  rows 
of  reticulated  whitish  spots.  Dorsal  tentacles  clavate,  laminated ; 
greenish-brown,  speckled  ;  tip  white.  Branchial  plumes  8, 
small,  round  a  central  cavity,  tri-pinnate  ;  brown,  speckled  white. 
Foot  pellucid-green  ;  shorter  than  mantle. 

This  species  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  rocks  in  Dutch 
Bay  at  low-water  mark.  They  vary  much  in  depth  of  colour  ; 
green,  however,  always  prevailing.     In  habits,  like  D.  atrata. 

Doris  exanthemata.    Kel 

Body  5  inches  long  ;  pinkish  or  light  purple  colour.  Mantle 
long,  broad  ;  covered  with  large  and  small,  smooth  conical  and 
rounded  nodules,  rising  from  smooth  elevated  bases.  The  upper 
Rirface  is  of  a  deep  olive-brown  colour,  having  several  white 
splashes ;  edge  of  a  lemon  colour.     Under  surface  of  mantle 
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pinkish,  and  near  the  body  there  is  a  broad  nndolatmg  reddish 
band,  terminating  abruptly  on  each  side  below  the  foot,  not 
nnlike  in  appearance  to  some  cutaneous  disease.  Dorsal  tentacles 
long  ;  pinkish  and  smooth  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  apex  clavate, 
laminated,  truncated  ;  of  a  pale  brown  colour.  Oral  tentacles 
long,  conical  ;  pinkish.  Branchial  plumes  6  ;  large,  pendant 
tri-pinnated  ;  plumes  pinkish-red  and  speckled-white  ;  midribs 
greenish.  Foot  much  shorter  than  mantle,  deeply  grooved  and 
notched  in  front,  obtusely  pointed  posteriorly  ;  of  a  light  pink 
colour,  except  the  edge  which  is  of  a  lemon  colour  with  transverse 
striae. 

The  whole  animal  gives  one  more  the  idea  of  a  horrid  disease 
than  the  charms  of  a  sea  nymph.  This  species  is  semi-gelatinous 
and  very  glutinous  on  the  surface,  particularly  the  mantle. 
When  dead  it  rapidly  dissolves,  and  cannot  be  preserved  in 
spirits.  The  largest  specimen  I  have  seen  measured  8  inches 
long  and  5  inches  broad.  It  will  not  live  more  than  a  few 
days  in  the  aquarium.  Ova  of  a  beautiftil  red  colour  ;  coil  " 
I  inch  broad,  and  18  inches  in  length.  This  species 
resembles  Doris  carbunculosaj  but  the  smooth  nodules,  and 
the  red  ova,  of  the  former  will  always  be  sufficient  marks  of 
distinction, 

Doris  carbunculosa.    Kel. 

Body  nearly  4^  inches  long ;  oblong,  oval ;  of  a  pinkish- 
purple  colour.  Mantle  semi-gelatinous,  broad  and  long,  and  of 
an  oval  form  ;  purplish-brown  colour,  studded  with  numerous 
large  warty  nodules,  and  larger  ones  rising  from  a  raised 
tubercular  ringed  base.  Nodules  of  a  deeper  brown  colour  ; 
some  have  also  a  greenish  tinge  and  others  are  variegated  with 
white.  Dorsal  tentacles  long,  produced,  clavated,  truncated 
superiorly,  laminated  ;  of  a  pale  purplish  colour.  Mouth  with 
a  small  triangular-shaped  veil.  Branchial  plumes  5  ;  large, 
broad  and  long  ;  closely  tri-pinnated  ;  of  a  rusty-red  colour, 
grizzled  with  white.  Foot  short,  oblong,  oval  ;  of  a  purplish- 
pink  colour  ;  sides  of  under  surface  veined  and  of  a  pink 
Qolouri 
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The  mantle  of  this  inelegant  Doris,  is  not  unlike  some 
carbimcular  formation.  The  under  surface  is  pinkish  and  shaded 
with  purple.  It  is  a  very  unsightly  object.  The  edge  of  the 
mantle  of  the  young  is  mottled-yellow.  The  whole  animal  is 
nearly  5  inches  long,  and  3^  broad  in  the  centre.  Ova  white, 
deposited  in  narrow  tape-like  form  in  four  or  five  broad  coils. 
The  white  ova  alone  sufficiently  distinguish  this  ugly  sea-nymph 
from  her  rival  I),  exanthemata. 

DoRIb   INTECTA.      Kel. 

Body  \\  inch  long.  Mantle  warty  ;  of  a  dark-brown  colour, 
nearly  black  ;  on  the  medial  line  is  a  tliick  white  pasty  luie. 
Dorsal  tentacles  brown  ;  clavate,  laminated.  Oral  tentacles  long, 
linear,  pointed  ;  of  a  bright-brown  colour.  Branchial  plumes  6, 
tri-pinnated  ;  of  a  golden-brown  colour.  Foot  golden-brown  ; 
narrow,  longer  than  mantle. 

This  warty  Doris  is  easily  distinguished  from  others  of  a 
brown  colour  by  its  rufous  warty  mantle,  and  the  dirty-white 
line  on  back.  Even  the  young  have  the  white  dorsal  streak. 
Very  common  in  low  water  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October. 

Doris  lanuginosa.    Kel. 

Body  ^  inch  long  ;  of  a  pale-green  colour.  Mantle  green, 
covered  with  short  downy  hair.  Dorsal  tentacles  green,  lamel- 
lated,  pubescent.  Oral  tentacles  not  observed.  Branchiae  10 
or  12  ;  small,  of  a  sap-green  colour,  bi-pinnated.  Foot  shorter 
than  mantle  ;  of  a  pale-green  colour,  transparent. 

Of  this  downy  species  I  have  only  seen  one  specimen.  It 
lived  only  a  few  days.     Found  near  Nicholson's  Cove. 

Doris  spongiosa.  Kel. 

Semi-gelatinous.  Body  nearly  3^  inches  long.  Mantle 
broad,  oval,  covering  the  foot  in  all  parts  ;  of  a  dull  yellow- 
brown  colour,  dee])Iy  pitted  ;  mafgin  of  pits  granular  ;  canities 
spongiousi    The  whole  upper  surface  of  mantle  Io9ks  like  the 
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surface  of  some  species  of  sponge.  Beneath  of  a  darker  yellow- 
brown  colour.  Dorsal  tentacles  large,  with  slightly  truncated, 
laminated  apex,  sheaths  large,  funnel-shaped  ;  granular.  Oral 
tentacles  (?).  Branchial  plumes  5,  grey,  drooping  much  ; 
bi-pinnated.     Foot  broad,  long. 

This  very  curiously  formed  Doris  is  found  in  deep  water  in 
the  Inner  Harbour.  The  young  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
distinct  species,  from  the  lateral  cavities  or  pits  being  deeper. 
The  whole  animal  is  nearly  the  size  of  D.  exanthemata, 

DOBIS  STRUTA.     Kel. 

Coriaceous.  Body  IJ  inch  long.  Mantle  nearly  smooth  ; 
white,  with  light-brown  wavy  streaks.  Under  surface  white, 
with  linear  wavy  streaks  near  the  body.  Dorsal  tentacles  with 
short  conical,  laminated  apex.  Oral  tentacles  white,  linear, 
pointed.  Branchial  plumes  5  or  6,  small,  bi-pinnated  ;  white, 
streaked  with  brow  u.  i'oot  pure  white,  narrow,  oblong.  Found 
in  Dutch  Bay. 

DOBIS  OOBBUGATA.     KeL 

Body  nearly  1  inch  long,  oval,  whitish.  Mantle  coriacoons, 
corrugated,  and  studded  with  small  tubercles  ;  those  on  the 
sides  larger,  and  each  has  a  spine  ;  of  a  pale  watery-green 
colour ;  black  spotted  under  surface,  also  greenish  and  spotted 
with  small  dots.  Dorsal  tentacles  short,  open,  greenish, 
lamellated.  Branchial  plumes  grey  ;  7  or  8,  short,  pinnated. 
Foot  pale-green  ;  narrow  ;  shorter  than  mantle.  Oral  tentacles 
short,  triangular,  pointed. 

I  have  seen  only  one  live  specimen  of  this  curious  Doris. 
Doris    piota     KeL 

Coriaceous.  Body  2^  inches  long.  Mantle  large,  oval, 
covering  entirely  the  foot ;  upper  surface  granular,  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  splashed  with  large  and  small  irregular  brick-red 
spots  ;  under  surface  white,  and  near  the  body  painted  with 
small  and  large  bright  rod   spots.      Dorsal   tentacles  clavate. 
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laminated,  slightly  truncated  ;  sheaths  large,  granular.  Oral 
tentacles  long,  pointed  ;  white,  spotted  red.  Foot  broad,  shorter 
than  mantle  ;  white. 

This  remarkably  painted  Doris  is  found  in  deep  water. 
Occasionally  it  burrows  in  the  sand,  where  it  lies  for  hours,— 
pltunes  and  dorsal  tentacles  alone  being  uncovered. 


Doris  bellicosa.    KeL 

Coriaceous.  Body  2^  inches  long.  Mantle  large,  oval, 
upper  surface  granular,  and  covered  vnth  small  spines  ;  of  a 
dull  brick-red,  or  chocolate  colour,  and  irregularly  streaked 
with  pale-yellow.  Under  surface  of  mantle  white,  splashed 
and  spotted  with  chocolate.  Branchial  plumes  6,  large,  bi-pin- 
nated  ;  of  a  dull-rose  colour,  and  speckled  yellow  in  small 
specimens.  Dorsal  tentacles  with  small  clavate,  pointed,  apex. 
Oral  tentacles  white,  short,  pointed.  Foot  broad,  oval,  of  a 
dark-red  colour  with  a  pale  whitish  edge. 

Found  in  deep  water  in  the  Inner  Harbour  of  Trincomalie. 
The  mantle  of  this  species  resembles  much  that  of  D,  picta^ 
but  its  spines  and  chocolate-coloured  foot  suflSciently 
distinguish  it  from  that  species,  which  has  a  white  foot  and 
beantiftdly  painted  under-side  of  mantle.  They  live  for  many 
months  in  a  viyarium, 

DOBIS  CASTANEA.      Keh 

Cameous.  Body  1^  inch  long.  Mantle  thick,  granular  and 
tubercular  ;  of  a  reddish-chestnut  colour.  Dorsal  tentacles  red, 
short,  laminated  ;  tip  produced,  whitish.  Oral  tentacles  short, 
linear,  pointed.  Branchial  plumes  6  (?),  short,  bi-pinnated  ;  of 
a  purplish  colour.  Under  parts  deep  vermUlion-red,  and 
speckled  with  darker  red.     Foot  short,  red. 

Found  near  Sober  Island,  Trincomalie  Harbour. 
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Sub-genus.    Onchidoris. 

Onchidoris  Leachii,  Blainv, 

Carneous.  Body  oval,  about  1^  inch  long.  Mantle  granular 
and  studded  with  filamentous  granules.  Those  on  the  posterior 
third  of  mantle  often  large,  and  appearing  like  small  branchial 
plumes.  No  dorsal  tentacles.  Two  oral  tentacles,  which  appear 
to  protrude  through  notches,  from  under  the  anterior  edge  of 
mantle.  The  foot  is  broad  and  nearly  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  under  part  of  mantle.  Anus  opens  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  posterior  part  of  mantle.  Orifice  of  the  organs  of  generation 
on  the  right  side. 

Found  on  rocks  in  the  Inner  Harbour.  I  have  scarcely  any 
doubt,  that  this  is  the  Onchidore  described  by  Blainville  irom 
a  specimen  seen. in  the  British  Museum,  whose  habitat  was  not 
known. 

The  colour  of  the  animal  is  of  a  light-grey,  mottled  with 
black  spots  in  some  specimens.  In  spirits  the  filamentous  granules 
are  not  seen,  iut  when  the  animal  is  alive  they  are  so  distinctly, 
and  the  contractile  character  of  the  filaments  are  very  observable, 
especially  of  the  larger  ones. 

Trevelyana,  n.  g. 

Body  without  a  cloak.  Two  dorsal  tentacles  without  sheaths, 
non-retractile.  Mouth  in  front  of  head,  without  tentacles. 
Branchiae  in  a  circular  disc  on  the  back  ;  non-retractile. 

Trevelyana   Zeylanica.     KeL 

Body  IJ  inch  long,  narrow,  elevated  and  inflated  near  the 
branchial  plumes  ;  semi-gt*l;it incus,  white  and  spotted  with 
small  dark  orang(vrod  spots,  sot  wide  aj)art  from  each  other. 
Head  rather  produced  and  rounded  ;  jil^o  spotted  red.  Mouth 
circular,  small  ;  situated  in  front,  without  veil  or  tentacles. 
Branchial  plumes  15  or  16,  situated  on  posterior  third  of  body, 
round  a  large  disc,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  vent.  Plumes 
long,   downy,  closely    i^et  ;    pure    white,    with  a   longitudinal 
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bright  red  streak  on  the  back  of  each  ;  slightly  contractile, 
bnt  they  do  not  retract  into  a  cavity  ;  when  extended,  they 
resemble  a  small  tuft  of  marabout  feathers.  Genital  orifice  in  a 
nipple-like  process,  situated  between  the  anterior  and  middle- 
third  of  body.  Foot  long,  and  broad  ;  terminating  posteriorly 
in  a  lancet-shaped  point,  about  i  inch  from  body  ;  white,  with 
a  delicate  light  orange-red  line  on  the  edge  of  the  foot  ;  this 
line  i«  carried  partially  on  each  side  of  head.  Tentacles  2, 
dorsal ;  short,  conical,  pointed  ;  upper  half  indistinctly  laminated ; 
of  a  light  orange-red  colour  at  tip  ;  base  colourless,  transparent. 
Ova  yellow,  deposited  in  bead-like  coils.  They  generally  deposit 
the  coils  on  branches-  of  sea-weed.  Sometimes  this  Dmns 
resembles  a  miniature  fan-tail  pigeon  ;  particularly  when 
perched  oyi  sea^weed,  and  the  small  marabout  plumes  are 
elongated. 

Found  on   rocks  and  sea-weed  near  Sober  Island. 

This  elegant  creature  does  not  resemble  any  of  the  described 
species.  The  form  of  the  body  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  genus 
Anntla,  Its  nearest  approach,  in  other  particulars,  is  to 
Polycera, 

I  venture  to  make  a  distinct  genus  of  this  Dans,  and  dedicate 
it  to  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  so  much 
for  the  liberal  aid  he  has  aflforded  me  in  my  researches  into 
the  Natural  History   of  Ceylon. 


Fam.     TritoniaDuE. 
Melib(EA.     Raiig. 


Animal  elongated,  with  a  narrow,  ehaimelled  foot,  and  long 
slender  tail  ;  sides  of  the  back  with  pairs  of  tuberculated  lobes, 
easily  deciduous  ;  tentacles  cylindrical,  retractile  into  long 
tnunpet-shaped  sheaths  ;.  head  covered  by  a  lobe-like  veil  ; 
sexual  orifices  behind  right  tentacle  ;  excretory  behind  first 
giU  on  the  right  side. — (Woodward.) 
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Mblibcea  viridis.    Kel. 

Animal  gelatinous,  transparent,  of  a  greenish  vitreons  colour. 
Body  covered  with  hairy  filaments.  Head  small,  nearly 
circular,  covered  with  filaments.  Veil  large,  and  very 
expansive  ;  circular  opening  lined  with  cilia.  Tentacles  2, 
about  I  inch  long  ;  capsule  small,  covered  with  filaments. 
Branchiae  6  or  7  on  each  side,  unequal,  wedgenshaped ; 
placed  alternately  ;  base  broad  ;  slightly  pedunculated,  covered 
with  cilia  and  filaments,  giving  a  very  hairy  appearance  ;  base 
brown  ;  the  other  parts  greenish  and  speckled  with  .dirty  white. 
Foot  narrow,  of  pinkish  colour  on  edge,  and  upper  surface 
covered   with  short  filaments. 

Nearly  3  inches  long. 

Found  on  weeds  near  Inner  Harbour  ;  not  common  ;  can 
swim  very  actively.  The  veil  over  the  head  is  used  as  a  net 
doubtless  to  entangle  its  prey.  The  opening  is  very  dilatable. 
Deposits  its  ova  in  a  flat  mass  ;  ova  white. 

SOYLLiEA  (?)   DRACiENA.      Kel. 

Animal  green  ;  elongated,  narrow.  No  mantle.  Two  tenta- 
cles placed  anteriorly  on  side  of  head  ;  non  retractile  ;  tentacles 
folded  or  cylindrical,  slightly  granular.  On  the  centre  of  the 
back  there  are  three  unequal  wing-like  denticulated  lobes,  of  a 
green  colour,  with  a  tooth-like  processes,  tipped  red  ;  sides  of 
the  posterior  half  of  body  also  toothed  with  two  lines  of  small, 
pointed,  red-tipped  tubercles.  Foot  narrow,  channelled.  Mouth 
protected  by  two  small  semi-orbicular  flaps  or  veils.  Orifice  on 
right  side.     Length  nearly  1  inch. 

I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  placing  this  species 
under  the  genus  Sycllcea.  I  could  not  discover  any  tufted 
branchiae  on  the  surface  of  the  dorsal  lobes.  I  propose  naming 
this  genus,  closely  allied  to  Glaucus,  if  new,  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Templeton,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery  (brother  of  the  Belfast 
Naturalist)  who  has  contributed  considerably  to  the  Faxma  of 
Oeylon. 
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I  have  found  only  one  specimen  on  a  branch  of  sear-weed.  It 
looked  at  first  like  a  piece  of  green  weed,  but  on  placing  it  in 
fresh  sea  water,  the  lobes  expanded  and  waved  about  very  briskly. 
The  red  tips  of  the  lobes  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  bright 
green  of  the  animal.    It  lived  only  a  few  hours. 

POLYCBBA  (?)  Zeylanioa.     Kel. 

Body  i  inch  long.  No  distinct  mantle.  Head  covered  by  a 
membranous  fimbriated  veil ;  the  long  filaments  slightly  toothed. 
Veil  continuous  with  a  narrow  membranous  expansion  on  side 
of  body,  which  are  united  at  the  tail.  Large  fimbriated  filaments 
also  on  sides  of  body.  A  membranous  crest  runs  on  the  medial 
line  of  back.  Dorsal  tentacles  retractile  in  a  sheath  ;  clavate, 
laminated,  incurved  at  the  tip  ;  brown,  white  tipped.  Oral 
tentacles  white  ;  broad  and  short.  Branchial  plumes  5,  short, 
bi-pinnated,  retractile,  placed  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  the 
hack,  near  the  third  pair  of  dorsal  filaments.  Colour  above, 
bright  orange-red ;  beneath  whitish,  with  red  specks  seen 
through  the  transparent  foot.  Ova,  bright  red  ;  in  narrow 
coils.  The  whole  animal  is  scarcely  1  inch  long ;  and  its 
broadest  part  not  more  than  f  of  an  inch. 

I  have  placed  tEis  species,  very  doubtfully,  under  the  head  of 
Polycera.  I  believe  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  make  a  new 
genus  of  the  leading  characters  of  this  pretty  little  creature. 
The  transparent  membranous  expansion  is  fully  extended  when 
the  animal  swims,  which  it  does,  more  freely  than  any  known 
species.  For  10  or  15  minutes  it  will  keep  floating  and  moving 
its  body  like  an  eel  in  the  water.  '  Very  rare  ;  a  few  specimens 
lived  for  many  months  in  my  vivarium. 

Fam.     iEoLiD^. 

Animal  with  papillose  gills,  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
back  ;  tentacles  sheathless,  non-retractile  ;  lingual  teeth  0.  1.0  ; 
ramifications  of  the  stomach  and  liver  extending  into  the  dorsal 
papiUsB  ;  excretory  orifices  on  the  right  side  ;  skin  smooth, 
without  spicula  ;  no  diaitinct  mantle. 
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^OLis*   HussEYi.     Keh 

Tentacles  4.  Both  pairs  of  the  same  shape  and  form  ;  hut 
the  anterior  ones  longer,  of  a  limped-orange  hue,  tipped  with 
white.  Back  of  a  dull  orange-brown  colour  ;  a  triangular 
white  space  behind  dorsal  tentacle.  Branchiae  numerous,  in 
3  rows  on  each  side  of  body,  white  and  ringed  with  light 
purple,  tip  white.  Foot  dilated  anteriorily  ;  no  lateral 
processes. 

Rare;  named  in  memory  of  a  departed  and  beloved  companion 
of  my  earliest  scientific   labours. 

^OLIS  BICOLOR.      KeL 

Body  I  inch  long,  slender  :  waxy-white  ;  a  dusky  spot  on 
neck  anterior  to  dorsiil  tentacles.  Dorsal  tentacles  short,  smooth, 
transparent  white  at  bas(»  ;  corrugated  or  laminated  at  apex, 
of  a  deep  orange-red  colour,  becoming  darker  at  tip.  Oral 
tentacles  twice  as  long  ;  ])elhicid-white  throughout  ;  tapering, 
curved.  Head  small,  rounded.  Branchiae  medium  sized  ; 
narrow,  acutely  pointed  ;  white  with  a  subterminal  orange-red 
ring  ;  apex  waxy-white.  They  are  set  in  6  or  7  small  clusters, 
the  anterior  ones  composed  of  34  or  more  branchise  ;  the  others 
of  two,  rarely  of  three  ;  becoming  smaller  as  they  approach  the 
tail.  Foot  linear  ;  white,  transparent  ;  slightly  expanded  in 
front. 

Found  among  sea  weed  in  Back  Bay,  Trincomalie. 

iFiOLlS   EFFULGENS.      Keh 

Tentacles  4  ;  2  dorsal  moderately  long,  laminated  obliquely  ; 
dark-orange,  tipped  white.  The  two  anterior  ones  orange,  with 
a  whitish  spot  in  c(*ntre  and  tipped  white,  a  dark  shade  behind 
dorsal  tentacle.  Braiichiie  in  5  or  6  clusters  on  each  side  of 
back.     The   anterior  clusters   consisting   of  12  or  15  narrow 


*  AV^w.    >:?v«./*>,  da\ig^t«r  of  iEclu?! 
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obtusely  pointed  branchiae  ;  orange-red  at  base,  ringed  with 
white  and  orange,  tip  white  ;  a  bluish  line  running  longitudinally 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  length. 

Found  in  great  number  in  Dutch  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  the 
sea  near  Fort  Frederick.  Spawns  in  June  and  July.  Ova 
white,  in  narrow  thready  coils. 

-^OLIS    PAULINiE.      Kel. 

Tentacles  4  ;  two  dorsal,  r^d,  wrinkled.  The  two  terminal 
tentacles  pinkish,  tip  red,  base  white.  Branchia?  reddish, 
numeroas,  short ;  anterior  ones  have  a  whitish  central  ring, 
tipped  red  ;  posterior  ones  of  a  redder  colour,  tips  more 
broadly  tipped  with  red  ;  the  central  white  ring  less  distinct. 
Foot  expanded,  with  a  short,  triangular-pointed  process.  Dength 
3^  lines. 

-^OLIS  TRISTIS.      Kel 

Tentacles  4  ;  two  dorsal,  about  half  the  size  of  the  two 
anterior  ones  ;  white  with  blackish  rings.  Body  white,  an 
interrupted  blackish  line  on  each  side  of  back.  Branchiae  in 
clusters  of  3  or  4  ;  short,  pointed,  white,  and  ringed  with 
black.  Foot  slightly  expanded,  and  notched  anteriorly.  Length 
about  3  lines. 
Found  on  sea-weed  in  one  of  my  Aquaria.     Ova  white. 

-S^OLIS  NODULOSA.      KeL 

Tentacles  4  ;  opaque-white.  Dorsal  long,  pyramidal, 
pointed,  with  three  nodular  rings  ;  oral  tentacles  short,  narrow, 
pointed,  white  with  a  yellowish  shade.  Head  and  back  white. 
Branchiae  in  five  small  clusters  on  each  side  ;  long,  nodular, 
obtusely  pointed  ;  opaque-white  and  spotted  indistinctly  with 
slight  orange-brown  ;  base  darker.  Foot  slightly  contracted 
anteriorly. 
Length  about  ^  inch. 
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^OLis  Smedleyi.    Kel.    - 

Dorsal  tentacles  pyramidal,  ringed  ;  of  a  dusky  grey  colour. 
Oral  tentacles  long,  pointed,  white,  with  a  central  red  ring. 
BranchiaB  in  five  small  clusters  on  each  side  ;  the  anterior 
pair  largest.  Papillae  short,  conical  ;  white,  and  ringed  with 
grey.  Foot  long,  with  anterior  tentacular  processes  Length 
4  or  5  lines. 

I  have  named  this  species  in  remembrance  of  one  who  was  a 
frequept  visitor  of  my  "  Aquarian  establishment,"  and  who 
took  a  warm  and  friendly  interest  in  all  my  scientific  pursuits. 
This  small  j^olis  was  discovered  on  some  sea- weed  growing  in 
a  Vivarium. 

Genus.     Proctonotus.      A.  and  H* 

Animal  oblong,  depressed,  pointed  behind  ;  dorsal  tentacles 
2,  linear,  simple,  with  eyes  at  base,  behind  ;  oral  tentacles 
short  ;  head  covered  by  a  small  semi-lunar  veil  ;  mouth  with 
horny  jaws  ;  gills  papillose,  on  ridges  down  the  sides  of  the  back 
and  round  the  head  in  front  ;  vent  dorsal. —  Woodward. 

Proctonotus  Orientalis.    KeL 

Animal  semi-gelatinous,  greenish.  .  Dorsal  tentacles  2, 
bifurcated  and  retractile.  Oral  tentacles  short,  pointed. 
Branchise,  four  or  five  rows  on  each  side  of  body,  those  nearest 
the  body  smaller  ;  wedge-shaped,  rounded  superiorly,  flattened  ; 
green,  spotted  grey  and  green.  Branchise  carried  roimd  the 
head  in  two  or  three  rows  ;  middle  ones  longer,  all  of  the  same 
shape.  Foot  broad,  long,  grooved  in  foot.  Length  2^  inches. 
Ova  white,  in  waved  thread-like  coils. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  animal  may  perhaps  occupy  a 
new  generic  place,  as  I  do  not  observe  the  bifurcated  dorsal 
hranchicB  noticed  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus  Froctonotus- 
When  coiled  up  it  looks  like  a  flower,  with  green  petals. 

Found  in  Trincomalie,  in  May  and  July. 
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Pterochilus  vibibis.    Kel. 

Animal  light-green.  Length  ^  inch.  Tentacles  2,  simple, 
long,  pointed.  Head  with  small  lateral  lobes.  Branchiae  very 
numerous,  closely  set  ;  long,  linear,  acutely  pointed.  Branchiae 
green,  and  spotted  with  darker  green  and  grey.  Foot  linear. 
Found  on  sea-weeds,  and,  owing  to  its  colour,  not  easily 
recognised.  Lives  for  a  long  time  in  confinement.  Ova 
green. 

Fam.    ELTSiADiS:. 

Genus.    Elysia.    Eisso. 

Animal  elliptical,  depressed,  with  wing-like  lateral  expan- 
sions ;  tentacles  simple,  with  sessile  eyes  behind  them  ;  foot 
narrow. 

Elysia  grandifolia.    Kel. 

Head  and  body  light-green,  white,  and  occasionally  black 
spotted.  Head  and  neck  naked.  Tentacles  2,  folded  longitu- 
dinally, on  side  of  head  ;  bronzed-green,  tip  brown.  Buccal 
tentacles  2,  small.  Membranous  wing-like  expansion  on  each 
side  of  body  ;  broad  anteriorly  ;  acutely  pointed  posteriorly, 
and  united  at  the  tail.  Membrane  green,  edged  with  a  black 
and  a  golden  yellow  line.  No  distinct  foot.  Orifice  on  the 
back  (?).    Mouth  beneath. 

The  whole  animal  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  large  leaf ;  and, 
when  moving,  that  of  a  butterfly.  Found  on  sea-weed.  Some 
are  more  than  3  inches  long  ;  greatest  transverse  diameter, 
with  wings  expanded,  2^  inches.  Distinct  veins,  filled  with 
fluid  seen  on  the  wings  ;  the  heart  pulsating  on  the  centre  of 
the  back.  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  placing 
this  interesting  creature  under  the  head  of  Elysia.  If  on  further 
investigation,  it  is  found  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  known 
genera,  I  propose  naming  it  Hydropsyche. 

Elysia  punctata.    KeL 

Smaller  than  the  last  species  ;  largest  specimen  seen  measur- 
ing 1^   inch. 
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Animal  of  a  lighter  green  colour.  Tentacles  dark-brown, 
spotted  white.  Back  whitish -green,  dotted  with  black  and 
green,  and  spotted  like  the  back.  Edge  of  mantle  black,  and 
shaded  with  golden  ;  under  surface  of  wings  tubercular  and 
dotted  black. 

Found  on  sea-weed.  Not  easily  distinguished  from  the  young 
of  E,  grandifoUa. 


Elysu  ccerulea.     KeL 

This  is  a  very  small,  beautiful  species,  about  }  inch  long  ; 
when  the  wings  are  folded,  it  is  not  thicker  than  a  crow's 
quill.  Tentacles  2  ;  blue,  with  a  central  red  ring,  tip  blackish. 
Body  and  wings  blue  :  under  part  of  head,  and  fore  part  of 
foot,  red  ;  edge  of  wing  lined  with  black  and  red  lines,  the  latter 
outermost. 

Found  on  sea-weed,  in  the  Inner  Harbour.  All  three  species 
have  the  same  generic  characters,  and  doubtlcFS  belong  to  the 
same  genus. 


Order,      iNFERO-BRANCHLiTA. 

Genus.    Phtllidu..     Cuv\ 

Animal  oblong,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  tuberculated 
mantle  ;  dorsal  tentacles  clavate,  retractile  into  cavities  near 
the  front  of  the  mantle  ;  mouth  with  two  tentacles  ;  foot  broadly 
oval.  Gills  forming  a  series  of  lamina  extending  the  entire 
length  of  both  sides  ;  excretory  orifice  in  the  middle  line, 
near  the  posterior  end  of  the  back,  or  between  the  mantle 
and  foot ;  reproductive  organs  on  the  right  side  ;  stomach  simi>h», 
membranous. 

PHYLLIDIA   ZEYLANICrS.      KeL 

Mantle  tubercular  ;  salmon  coloured  ;  three  continuous  black 
lines  run  round  the  whole  length.     The   internal  one  broader. 
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taking  within  its  circuit  the  dorsal  tentacles  and  anal  orifice  ; 
two  other  lines  mn  parallel  to  this  all  round  the  mantle  ;  the 
outer  one  narrowest.  Dorsal  tentacles  large,  conical,  pointed  ; 
circularly  laminated  at  the  upper  half,  which  is  of  a  black 
colour.  The  two  oral  tentacles  small,  black.  Foot  whitish, 
notched  in  front ;  the  blackish  viscera  seen  through.  Branchia; 
whitish  on  sides  of  the  body  except  in  front.  Anal  opening 
on  a  black  coloured  tube,  behind  which  there  are  four  or  five 
large  tubercles  of  the  same  form  as  those  on  the  other  parts  of 
mantle.     Length  1  inch  ;  J  inch  broad. 

Very  rare. 

Genus.     Diphtllipia.     Cttv. 
Syn.      LiKGUELLA.    Blatn. 

Animal  oblong  ;  mantle  ample  ;  gills  limited  to  the  hinder 
two-thirds  of  the  body  ;  head  with  minute  tentacles  and  a  lobe- 
like veil  ;  vent  at  the  right  side,  behind  the  reproductive 
orifices  ?  lingual  teeth  30.  1 .  30. 

DiPHYLLIDIA  FOBMOSA.     Kel 

Body  pink.  Mantle  leaf-like  ;  dark-purple,  with  purplish 
black  shades  ;  edge  yellow,  streaked  longitudinally  with  golden 
yellow,  broad  lines  alternated  with  very  delicate  narrow  ones. 
Veil  puri)le-black,  except  the  anterior  edge  ;  beneath,  of  a 
lively  pink  colour.  Foot  pink,  grooved  in  the  median  line  of 
poj^torior  half.  Branchise  buff ;  a  whitish  spot  on  anterior  third 
of  plumes.  Dorsal  tentacles  emerging  through  notches  on 
anterior  edge  of  mantle  ;  tentacles  red  with  blackish  tips  and 
sides.     No  oral  tentacle.     Length  2^  inches,  1^  inch  broad. 

This  very  beautiful  sp(»cies  is  found  in  deep  water.  It 
occasionally  buries  itself  in  sand,  with  only  the  head  and 
tentacles  exposed,  and  lies  for  hours  in  this  position. 
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Order.    Tecti-branchiata. 

Animal  usually  provided  with  a  shell  both  in  the  larva  and 
adult  state  ;  branchiae  covered  by  the  shell  or  mantle  ;  sexes 
united. 

Fam.  •  PLEURO-BRANCHTOiE. 

Genus.    Plburobranohus.     Cui\ 

Animal  oblong,  fleshy,  convex  above  with  a  very  large  and 
overspreading  mantle.  Foot  large,  equally  outspreading,  and 
thus  leaving  a  wide  canal  all  round  the  body.  Head  distinct, 
furnished  with  a  veil,  uniting  on  each  side  with  the  borders 
of  the  foot,  and  with  two  tubular  tentacles,  which  are  split 
anteriorly  ;  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  a  proboscis  ;  branchiae 
composed  of  a  double  row  of  lamella,  forming  a  plume  on  the 
posterior  right  side,  between  the  mantle  and  the  foot.  Anus 
carried  by  a  small  tube  behind  the  branchiae.  Organs  of 
generation  in  front.  Shell  sometimes  rudimentary,  membranous, 
with  a  tolerably  distinct  apex  hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the 
mantle. —  Woodtcard, 

Fleurobrakchus   ciTRiNns  P    Euppel 

Orange-red  ;  mantle  darker  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
animal,  and  speckled  with  whitish  spots.  About  1  inch  in 
length.     Ova  reddish,  in  circular  broad  coils. 

Very  common  in  Trincomalie.  Found  in  low-water,  on 
coral  stones  and  sea-weed,  nearly  throughout  the  year.  Spawns 
in  May,  June  and  July. 

PLErROBBANCHUS   RETICULATUS  ?       Gmel, 

Pale  orange-red,  reticulated  mantle,  and  spotted  purple. 
About  2  inches  long.     Found  near  Fort  Frederick,  Trincomalie, 
in  shallow  water  among  rocks. 
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Pleurobranchus  Zeylanicus.    Kel. 

Pale  yellow,  splashed  with  darker  yellow  and  brown,  and 
minntely  spotted  with  rusty-brown. 
About  2  inches  long. 
Bare  ;  found  in  Bock  bay. 

Pleurobranchus  purpureus.  Kel. 

Deep  reddish-purple  Mantle  very  dark-purple,  and  spotted 
with  still  darker  purple.  There  is  a  bright  white  zig-zag  line 
on  each  side  of  the  back  of  some  large  specimens.  Length 
nearly  6  inches  ;  4  inches  broad.  The  young  is  of  a  lighter 
purple,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  another  species. 

Pound  in  deep  water,  Trincomalie. 
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CEYLON   ZOOPHYTES. 


Radiata. 

Order.    Polypi. 

Fam.     AcTiNiAD^. 

Animal  single,  fleshy,  elongate  or  conical,  capable  of  extend- 
ing or  contracting  itself,  fixed  by  its  base,  but  with  power  of 
locomotion,  mouth  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  disc,  very  dilatable, 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  rows  of  tentacula  ;  oviparous  and 
viviparous  ;  marine. 

Genus.    Actinia.    Linnceus. 

Body  conoid  or  cylindrical,  adhering  by  a  broad  base  ;  the 
space  between  the  mouth  and  the  rim  of  the  upper  disc 
occupied  by  one  or  more  iminterrupted  series  of  conical, 
undivided  tubular  tentacula,  which  are  entirely  retractile, 

AcTiNLA    Wardu.     Kel. 

Body  large,  greenish-yellow,  except  the  upper  half,  which  is 
of  purplish  colour  and  tuberculated  ;  the  other  parts  nearly 
smooth,  indistinctly  streaked.  Disc  buff,  with  darker  radiating 
lines.  Tentacles  in  two  or  three  rows,  about  1  inch  in  length, 
narrow,  pointed  obtusely  ;  whitish  ;  base  purplish,  tip  bright 
crimson,  transversely  striped  with  grey  or  dark  buff. 

Height  2^  inches.     Breadth  nearly  2  inches,  when  expanded. 

Found  in  deep  water  on  the  oyster  banks  at  Cottear,  opposite 
Fort  Frederick. 

This  handsome  species  I  have  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Ward, 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  under  whose  auspices  I  have  been  enabled 
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to  prosecute  my  researches  among  marine  animals,  with  more 
than  ordinary  success. 

Actinia  Tranchelli.    Kel 

Body  short,  longitudinally  striated  with  pale-green,  alternately 
with  lines  covered  with  yellow  and  white  tubercules,  small  o\Tilar 
granules  round  edge  of  disc.  Disc  circular,  cup-shaped  ; 
greenish  and  rayed  with  four  or  five  white  lines.  Tentacles  about 
an  inch  long,  set  in  two  rows,  narrow,  finely  pointed,  pellucid, 
and  spotted  with  opaque,  oblong,  white  and  purplish  spots  ; 
1^  inch  high  and  |  inch  broad.  The  inner  row  of  tentacles 
generally  erect,  and  the  outer  curving  over  side  of  body. 

Foxmd  in  Dutch  Bay.  Named  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Tranchell,  of  Trincomalie, 

Actinia  pudica.     KeL 

Body  opaque-white  ;  irregularly  striated  and  spotted  with 
light-crimson.  Tentacles  few,  pellucid-white  ;  short,  conical  ; 
set  in  two  or  three  rows.  Disc  pellucid,  and  streaked  with 
milky-white. 

This  elegant  anemone,  when  detached,  floats  on  water  like 
a  globe,  and  may  be  taken  for  a  species  of  the  genus  Mayas, 

Found  on  small  stones  in  Back  Bay,  Trincomalie. 

Actinia  passiflora. 

Body  semi-cameous,  brown.  Tentacles  few  ;  short,  stout, 
truncated,  or  capped  (?)  ;  purplish-white,  the  longer  five  or  six 
have  dark-purple  base  and  rings. 

This  may  be  a  species  connecting  Capnia  with  Actinia. 
Height  1  to  1^  inch  ;  §  inch  broad. 

Found  near  Sdmi  Rock. 

Actinia  refulgens.    Kel 

Small,  the  largest  seen  scarcely  one  inch  long  ;  body  white, 
translucent  ;  tentacles  short,  in  two  rows  ;  brown  with  golden 
spots. 
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Found  on  stones  in  Back  Bay,  Trincomalie. 

Resembling  a  Zoanthura,  but  the  clear  diaphanous  body  and 
the  disunited  tentacles,  at  once  show  this  creature  to  be  an 
Actinia. 

Actinia  vbbmioosa.    Kel 

Very  small.  Body  3  lines  in  diameter  and  4  lines  in 
height  ;  whitish-pellucid.  Tentacles  from  twelve  to  eighteen, 
small,  worm-like ;  golden-yellow  or  dark  yellow-brown.  Very 
viscid.  When  the  tentacles  are  withdrawn  this  little  creature 
looks  like  the  larva  of  an  insect  ;  oblong  globuse,  with  a  golden 
coloured  head. 

Actinia  fluotuosa.    Kel. 

Body  pale,  flesh-coloured  ;  indistinctly  longitudinally  striated, 
with  white  spotted  lines  ;  several  rows  of  pale-blue  granules 
near  edge  of  disc. 

Disc  waved,  tubercular,  forming  sometimes  in  triangular  or 
quadrangular  masses,  at  other  times  circular  ;  centre  of  disc 
pale,  the  rest  white  with  radiating  lines. 

Tentacles  numerous,  in  three  rows,  pale-brown,  occasionally 
greenish-pellucid.  The  number  on  inner  row  fewer  ;  extreme 
point  white. 

Height  1  inch.     Breadth  1^  inch. 

Found  in  Back  Bay,  Trincomalie. 

Actinia  samaragdana.    Kel. 

Small,  disc  of  a  beautiful  bright  emerald-green,  with  white 
lines  or  radiating  rays.  Tentacles  nimierous,  set  in  three  rows  ; 
short,  oblong,  semi-conical,  obtusely  pointed  ;  white  at  the  base ; 
beyond  this,  purplish-brown,  the  rest  very  pellucid,  dashed 
with  purplish  and  white  spots. 

Body  flesh-coloured,  longitudinally  striated.  Two  or  more 
rows  of  pale-green  rounded  tubercules,  on  discal  margin, 
inferior  to  outer  rows  of  tubercules  ;  at  times  these  granules 
are  of  a  white  colour. 
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About  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  |  inch  high.  Found  in  deep 
water,  Inner  Harbour. 

Actinia  Austinii.    Kel. 

Body  rounded,  thick,  reddish  ;  covered  with  brick-red  tuber- 
cules.  Disc  pellucid-white,  or  reddish.  Oral  opening  If  inch 
in  diameter,  margin  surrounded  with  tentacular-like  bodies  in 
two  or  three  rows.  Tentacles  numerous,  in  four  rows  ;  nearly 
2\  inches  long,  narrow,  acutely  pointed  ;  pellucid-white,  spotted 
on  the  inner  side.     Stands  2\  inches  high. 

This  large  anemone  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  rocks 
near  Fort  Frederick  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Some, 
entirely  free  of  the  brick-red  colour,  are  of  a  pale  greenish- 
white  ;  others,  have  the  disc  one  half  purple  and  the  other  half 
grey.     It  adheres  to  the  finger. 

I  have  named  this  species  in  remembrance  of  a  vjilued  friend, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ceylon  Military  Medical 
OflBcers'  Museum, — Dr.  Austin,  late  of  the  97th  Regiment. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  Colombo,  I  obtained  many  specimens 
of  a  smaller  anemone  from  Mutwal  rocks,  closely  resembling 
this  species,  but  with  short  tentacles,  and  without  the  adhering 
qualities  of  the  foregoing  species.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this 
to  be  a  distinct  species.     Colours  very  changeable. 

Genus.    Anthea. 

Body  cylindraceous,  adhering  by  a  broad  base  ;  tentacula 
disposed  in  circles  round  the  mouth,  elongated,  tapered,  and 
incapable  of  being  retracted  within  the  body. 

Anthea  Indiana.    KeL 

Body  transparent,  almost  colourless,  globose  at  base,  elon- 
gated ;  a  few  white  spots  near  disc.  Tentacles  long,  delicate, 
finely  pointed,  set  in  two  rows  on  the  edge  of  a  greenish 
transparent  disc.  The  inner  set  of  tentacles  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  external  row.  Tentacles  pellucid,  indistinctly 
ringed,  alternately    with   grey    and    white.      Oral    opening 
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surrounded  with  an  elevated  hexagonal  rmg,  taking  the  form  of 
a  cup,  on  the  centre  of  which  is  the  transverse  slit  of  the 
mouth. 

This  parasitical  anemone  is  found  on  Pe^irl  Oysters,  in  the 
Harbour  of  Trincomalie.  It  grows  very  rapidly  in  the  Viva- 
rium, and  is  a  good  guide  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the 
sea  water  in  which  it  is  placed.  When  the  water  is  impure, 
or  any  animal  in  it  dead  and  decajdng,  this  Actinia  shrivels 
up  and  assumes  a  dark-brown  or  blackish  colour,  and  as  the 
water  is  purified  the  creature  regains   its  pellucid  form, 

AnTHEA   ARACHNIDA.      KeL 

Resembling  the  A,  Tndica^  but  much  smaller,  and  the  disc 
is  spotted  black.  The  tentacles  worm-like  ;  pellucid-white,  and 
spotted  dusky.     Found  on  rocks  and  shells. 

Anthea  auuea.    KeL 

This  is  a  very  minute  species  ;  when  elongated,  nearly  one  inch 
high,  and  scarcely  four  lines  in  breadth.  Body  pellucid,  tentacles 
few,  short ;  golden-yellow. 

Found  on  rocks  and  shells^. 

Anthea  meleagrina.    Kel 

Body  short,  broad,  greenish,  translucent,  slightly  tubercular. 
Tentacles  numerous,  of  moderate  length,  narrow,  pointed  ; 
greenish-brown,  with  darker  brown  rings.  Mouth  slightly 
elevated.     Disc  pale-green. 

Height  i  inch.     Breadth  1|  to  2  inches  when  expanded. 

Found  in  the  Innor  Harbour,  in  deep  water,  adhering  to 
Pearl  Oyster  shells. 

ACTINUORNDRON    ARGENTKA.       AV/. 

Body  white.  Di&c  granular,  frosted  white.  Tentacles  short, 
acute  ;  silvery-white,  transverse  granulated  lines  on  inner  surface; 
short  pinnules  on  sidesr 
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Height  ^  inch,  hreadth  1  inch.  Very  rare.  Found  in  deep- 
water. 

ACTINODBNDKON  ZeYLANICUS-      KbL 

Body  large,  semi-gelatinous,  yellow  or  buff,  longitudinally 
streaked,  alternately  with  lines  of  pearly  tubercules.  Disc  broad, 
cup-shaped,  greenish-brown,  or  purple,  with  numerous  radiating 
lines  of  various  colours  ;  granular.  Tentacles  purplish-brown  ; 
numerous,  in  three  or  four  rows  ;  broad,  long,  pointed,  crossed 
on  superior  surface  with  white  lines,  which  are  laterally  tuber- 
cular, or  slightly  pinnated.  A  row  of  large  oval  bodies  on 
edge  of  disc.  Height  of  the  largest  specimen  seen  3^  inches. 
Breadth  3  inches.  Tentacles  1  to  IJ  inch  long,  all  of  nearly 
equal  length. 

This  handsome  arborescent  anemone  is  found  on  rocks  in  the 
Inner  Harbour,  in  two  or  three  feet  of  water. 

ACTINODENDRON  HOROLOGIA.      Kel. 

Body  white,  with  pinkish  streaks.  Disc  depressed,  circular, 
pale-brown,  granular  ;  a  broad  pale  purplish  circle,  about 
midway  between  oral  opening  and  tentacles,  and  on  this  ring  are 
twelve  broad  purplish  streaks,  placed  equidistant.  Tentacles  in 
three  rows  ;  short,  flattened,  pointed  ;  those  nearest  the  oral 
opening  larger.  All  have  tubercular  granules,  placed  in  trans- 
verse rows,  from  six  to  eight  in  number.  Tentacles  yellowish,  a 
few  white  granules  near  edge.  White  tubercular  lines  placed  in 
longitudinal  rows  on  surface  of  body.  Body  when  elongated 
about  2^  inches  high. 

Found  at  Trincomalie,  on  small  stones,  in  low-water. 

ACTINODENDRON   VIBIDIS.      KeL 

Body  white,  with  greenish  streaks  and  rows  of  white  granules. 
Disc  depressed,  greenish  ;  J  inch  in  diameter.  Tentacles  short, 
acutely  pointed  ;  granulated  on  edge  ;  set  in  two  rows.  Those 
nearer  the  disc  shorter,  a  row  of  larger  white-spotted  granules 
on  edge  of  disc. 
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In  height  2^  inches  ;  narrow  at  middle  and  base.  Tnimpet- 
shaped  above. 

Distinguished  from  Horologia  by  the  absence  of  the  purple 
zone  on  disc,  and  from  its  longer  tentacles.  The  tubercules  too 
are  less  swollen,  and  there  is  a  more  marked  space  running 
longitudinally  on  tentacles. 

Found  with  its  body  buried  in  sand  in  the  Harbour  of 
Trincomalie. 

DioscosoMA  (AcTiNODiscus)  ?  Zeylanica.    KeL 

Body  thick,  short;  pinkish,  minutely  punctulated  with  bright- 
red  ;  near  the  disc  the  body  is  streaked  longitudinally  with 
closely  spotted  purplish  lines.  The  body  is  expanded  into  a 
cup-like  disc,  of  a  bright  vermillion-red  colour,  with  radiating 
white  lines.  Disc  broad,  expanded,  and  covering  the  whole 
body,  surface  covered  with  small  lines  (three  or  four,)  short, 
conical,  truncated,  tentacles,  disposed  in  rays,  running  from  oral 
opening  to  edge  of  disc,  alternated  with  shorter  ones  which 
proceed  from  middle-third  of  disc  with  two  other  shorter  ones, 
on  each  side,  and  the  whole  terminate  at  the  margin  in  close 
compact  rays.  On  each  side  of  oral  opening,  is  a  semi-globular 
body  with  a  central  foramen,  which  conmiunicates  with  the 
oviducts. 

The  colours  of  this  singular  form  of  anemone  vary  much  ;  at 
times,  it  is  all  of  a  purplish-brown  with  greenish  reflections,  on 
other  occasions  the  uncovered  space  of  disc  is  of  an  earthy- 
brown  colour,  or  green,  and  the  rays  of  tentacles  either  entirely, 
green,  or  maculated  with  purple  and  white. 

Breadth  or  disc  when  expanded  from  4  to  5  inches. 

If  this  anemone  is  to  be  considered  of  a  genus  distinct  from 
Actinia^  I  think  of  reinstating  the  generic  term  of  Actinodiscus^ 
given  to  a  much  smaller  creature  by  M.  Blainville,  for  it  also, 
like  the  species  of  Leuckart's  Dioscosama,  has  two  discs,  and  the 
animal,  when  waiting  for  its  prey,  is  not  xmlike  a  depressed 
hour  glass  in  shape.  It  can  withdraw  the  superior  disc  within, 
when  the  red-spotted  body  is  seen  to  be  of  a  club-shaped 
form. 
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Pbaoha  Gossei.    Kel 

Body  semi-carneous,  covered  by  a  brownish  jkin,  corrugated, 
narrow  and  long.  Tentacles  from  nineteen  to  twenty-one,  long, 
narrow,  and  acutely  pointed  ;  either  of  a  green  colour,  or  purple, 
marked  on  superior  surface  with  transverse  blue  or  white  lines, 
some  of  which  are  narrow-shaped.  Mouth  on  a  conical  eminence. 
Inferior  opening  giving  passage  to  ova  and  excrementitious 
matter.  Length  4  or  5  inches,  and  about  |  inch  broad  at 
base,  when  elongated.  Very  active  in  springing  ;  it  can  adhere 
to  sand  or  stones. 

Thifi  is,  I  believe,  the  second  species  known  of  Gosse's  new 
genus  PeocAo.  I  have  dedicated  it  to  the  original, describer 
of  the  genus.  Mr.  Gosse's  description  led  me  to  observe 
this  species  very  closely,  although  I  was  at  first  induced  to 
consider  it  a  species  ofEdwardeia.  The  inferior  orifice  admits 
of  the  passage  of  a  moderate  sized  probe.  The  oral  orifice  has 
not  that  foliated  appendage  described  by  Gosse.  It  is  for  him 
to  determine  whether  this  is  a  generic  character. 

ZOANTHUBA. 

Zoanthura,  sp. — ^green  disc. 
Z.  Mammalifbra. — brown  disc. 

Being  now  on  the  eve  of  embarkation  for  India,  I  have 
only  time  to  notice  the  above  two  species  of  Zoanthura, 
which  I  trust  will  be  described  by  other  naturalists  who  may 
^•ucceed   me. 
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CEYLON    ENTOZOA. 

Order.     Parenchtmata. 

This  order  includes  all  those  Entozoa  which  have  the  body- 
filled  with  a  parenchyma,  or  pulpy  matter,  either  in  a  cellular 
tissue,  or  simply  in  the  cavity,  in  which  there  is  no  alimentary 
apparatus  to  be  discovered,  except  a  few  canals,  which  carry 
nourishment  to  all  these  parts.  The  ovaries  are  also  imbedded 
in  the  parenchyma  ;  there  is  no  abdominal  cavity,  no  intestine, 
and  no  vent  ;  and  the  signs  of  a  nervous  system  are  few  and 
doubtful. —  Cu%\ 

Fam.    Tremadotea. 

Have  the  under  part  furnished  with  cup-like  discs,  or  suckers, 
by  which  they  adhere. 

Genus.    Planaria. 

Body  flattened,  depressed.  Like  the  Flukes  (which  infest  the 
liver  of  sheep),  they  are  bi-sexual.  Very  voracious,  and  will 
even  feed  upon  their  own  species.  They  multiply  rapidly  in 
the  ordmary  way,  and  also  by  division  of  the  body — even 
spontaneous  division  as  is  alleged.  Mutilated  parts  are  also 
very  readily  reproduced,  and  a  partial  division  of  the  body, 
will  even  produce  an  animal  with  two  heads  or  two  tails, 
according  as  the  anterior  or  posterior  end  is  cleft.  Several 
species  inhabit  the  fresh  waters,  but  larger  ones  are  met  with 
on  sea   shores. — Cuv. 

The  species  herein  described  are  all  marine,  found  on  rocks 
and  sea-weeds  in  the  harbour  and  bays  of  Trincomalie.  They 
are  exceedingly  interesting  creatures,  some  rivalling  the  tribe 
of  Dorididce  in  colours.  They  live  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Vivarium.  The  mouth,  situated  in  most  of  the  species  near 
the  anterior  third  of  under  part  of  medial  line,  opens  and  dilates 
like  that  of  a  sea-anemone.  Ova  of  most  species  white,  deposited 
in  thin  flakes  on  rocks  and  sea-weed. 
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Further  inyestigation  will,  I  believe,  lead  me  to  separate 
the  species  into  more  than  two  genera  ;  the  majority  of  species 
correspond  with  M.  Dug^'s  Derastama  in  which  there  is  one 
opening,  nearer  the  anterior  edge  than  in  Planaria  The 
presence  of  tentacles,  or  rudimentary  ones,  on  the  anterior 
edge,  or  on  the  back,  will  also  perhaps  form  a  generic 
distinction.  I  have  attached  the  species  without  any  appearance 
of  tentacular  appendages  to  a  new  genus  (miht)y  Penula. 
The  mouth  too  in  this  genus  is  placed  nearer  the  centre  of 
under  part. 

PlANABIA  OEBBBEALI0.      Kel. 

Budimentary  tentacles  anterior,  formed  by  two  folds  of  the 
margin.  Upper  surface  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  and 
minutely  streaked  with  fine  wavy  brown  lines  ;  border  lined 
with  a  black  line,  streaked  with  white.  Beneath,  of  a  beautiful 
salmon  colour.  Mouth  large,  placed  on  the  anterior  third  of 
lower  part  of  body  ;  lips  white. 

This  is  the  largest  species  observed,  nearly  3^  inches  long, 
and  3  inches  broad.     Ova  greenish-white. 

PlANABIA  VIOLACiEA.     KeL 

Tentaclef,  as  in  last  species.  Upper  surface  violet-purple 
colour,  edged  with  bright-yellow.  Median  line  yellowish  ; 
under  parts  rose  coloured. 

About  1^  inch  long,  and  |  inch  broad.  This  beautiful 
species,  in  a  quiescent  state,  resembles  some  variety  of  pansy. 
Ova  yellow. 

Planaria  vibidis.    Kel. 

Tentacles  folded  ;  green,  spotted  brown  ;  edge  dark  grizzly] 
brown.      Under  parts  paler. 

About  1^  inch  long. 
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Planakia  armata.    Kel 

Tentaolee  folded,  but  more  distinctly  formed.  Upper  Burfaoe 
of  a  dark-purple  colour,  covered  with  short,  black  spines. 
Beneath  pale-purple,  smooth.  About  1^  inch  long,  and  nearly 
1^  inch  broad. 

Planaria  papilionis.    Kel 

Tentacles  as  in  last  species,  black,  white  tipped.  Upper  surfoce 
yellow,  covered  with  small  black  spines.  Beneath  pale-yellow. 
Margin  whitish. 

Length  about  1  inch. 

Very  like  a  butterfly  moving  in  the  water. 

Planaria  purpurea.    Kel 

Tentacles  rudimentary.    Upper  surface  of  a  beautiful  purple- 
colour  ;  beneath  paler  purple. 
About  1^  inch  long. 

Planaria  fusoa.    Kel 

Upper  surface  dusky-brown.    Beneath  paler  brown. 
About  1^  inch  long. 

Planaria  elegans.    Kel 

Tentacles  red,  situated  on  the  anterior  third  of  mantle, 
Upper  surfece  pale-yellow,  shaded  with  greenish  brown,  black 
dots  ;  margin  black,  lined  with  orange.     Beneath  whitish. 

Length  1^  inch. 

Planarla  thesea.    Kel 

Tentacles  white,  with  red  tips,  rising  from  depressions,  or 
cups,  placed  near  the  middle  third  of  body.  Upper  surface  of 
a  chocolate-brown  colour,  edge  yellow.  Mouth  in  the  middle, 
below  genital  organs.     Beneath  pale-purple. 

Length  1^  inch. 
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Planama  striata.    Kel. 

Tentacles   mdimentary.      Upper   surface   brownish-purple, 
streaked  with  brown.    Beneath  pale  orange-brown. 
Length  2^  inches. 

Planaria  meleagrixa.    Kel. 

Tentacles  of  an  oval  form.  Medial  line  reddish,  edged  with 
a  black  line,  the  rest  striped  with  broad  white  and  light  purplish 
streaks  ;  margin  waved  and  edged  with  black.  Length  1| 
inch.  There  are  two  linear  appendages  on  neck,  above  eye 
spots. 

Planaria  undulata.    Kel 

Tentacles  rudimentary.  In  medial  line  purplish,  the  rest 
pale-yellow,  with  undulating  lines  and  spots  of  purplish-brown  ; 
margin  purplish.     Length  2  inches. 

Planaria  aurea.    Keh 

Tentacles  two,  simple  ;  pointed,  rising  from  the  anterior  third 
of  body.  Upper  surface  golden  and  speckled  with  white  and 
brown. 

Nearly  2^  inches  long. 

No  drawing  made  of  this  species. 

Planaria   dulcis.    Kel. 

Tentacles  rudimentary.  Body  brown  in  the  medial  line,  the 
rest  light-green,  minutely  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  Margin 
white. 

Length  1  inch. 

Planaria  Zeylanica.    Kel. 

Tentacles  rudimentary.  Upper  surface  of  a  dark  purplish 
chocolate  colour  ;  margin  white,  with  an  internal  adjoining 
orange  and  black  line.     Beneath  paler. 

Length  2^  inches,  and   \\  inch  broad. 

Very  abundant  in  months  of  May  and  June.     Ova  white. 
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Genus.     Penula,  n,  g.    Kel. 

Animal  gelatinous,  flattened  like  Planaria^  but  without  any 
appearance  of  tentacular  appendages.  Mouth  placed  beneath, 
near  the  central  third  of  body.  Eye  spots  on  anterior  third  ot 
back. 

Ruppel  figures  one  species  of  this  form  in  his  work  on 
Abyssinia. 

Penula  ocbllata.    Kel. 

Upper  surface  pale  yellowish-brown,  with  dark-brown  ocellated 
spots.     Beneath,  pale-bufiF.     Length  2  inches. 

Penula   punctata.    Kel. 

White.  Above  minutely  punctulated  with  reddish-brown. 
About  If  inch  long. 

Penula  fulva.    Kel. 

Yellowish,  striated  transversely. 
Length  2^  inches. 

Penula  alba.    Kel. 

White  throughout. 

Length  1^  inch.     Narrow.     Ova  of  all  the  species  whitish. 
Several  other  species,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  yet  obtained 
from  Ceylon. 


As  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press,  I  have  returned 
from  Calcutta,  and  I  am  now  preparing  for  the  Pearl  Fishery 
at  Aripo,  where  I  hope  to  obtain  many  curious  forms  of 
Zo$ph;ftei. 
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ACCOUNT   OF    THE    WORKS    OF    IRRIGATION 
CONSTRUCTED  BY  KING  PARAKRAMA 
BAhU,  CONTAINED  IN  THE  SIXTY- 
EIGHTH    AND    SEVENTY-NINTH 

CHAPTERS  OF  THE  MAHA- 

WAIjrSO,  WITH  INTRODUCTORY 

REMARKS. 

By  Louis  Db  Zoysa,  MudalitIb. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  Mahdwajiso,  having  reference 
to  works  of  Irrigation  executed  in  the  reign  of  Pardkrama 
Bihu  I.,  (A.  D.  1153 — 1186),  may  not  prove  altogether  devoid 
of  interest,  in  connection  with  the  very  able  and  interesting 
Papers  on  the  subject  of  ancient  irrigation  in  Ceylon,  recently 
published  by  order  of  Government.  The  Sovereign  alluded  to 
is  the  celebrated  Pardkrama  Bahu  the  Great,  the  constructor 
of  the  "  Sea  of  ParAkrama,"  the  invader  of  India  and  Burma  ; 
and  whose  reign  Mr.  Tumour  characterizes  as  "  the  most  martial, 
enterprizing,  and  glorious  in   Si^ihalese  History." 

The  first  extract  is  the  68th  Chapter  of  the  Mahdwajuso, 
and  contains  an  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  Pardkrama 
Bfthn  to  promote  the  cidtivation  of  rice,  on  his  assuming  the 
government  of  the  Pihitirrafa*    under  the    title   of  Mahddi 


^  The  ancient  divisions  of  Ceylon  were  : — Pihifi-rafay  bounded  on 
the  west,  north,  and  east,  by  the  sea  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mahiwfli- 
ga^gm,  and  D^dnm-oya  rivers ;  it  was  also  sometimes  called  Rdja-rapi 
as  the  ancient  capitals  were  situated  in  it :  i^uAt^tu-ra/Sa,  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  M&hawfli-ga^ga,  and  Kalu-gagga  (or  Ealutara) 
riven,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  sea.  The  mountainous  portion 
of  it  was  called  MahycHrata :  Mdyd-rafa^  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
D^uru-oya,  on  the  east  by  the  Mah&w^li-gaQga  and  the  mountains,  on 
the  south  by  the  Kalu-ga^ga,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea."— Tumour's 
Ceylon  Almanac,  1834,  p.  57. 
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pddo  or  snb-king.  The  second  extract  is  a  part  of  the 
concludiBg  Chapter  of  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch,  and 
gives  a  summary  accomit  of  the  principal  public  works  executed 
during  his  government.  It  consists  of  87  verses,  of  which  the 
first  24  relate  to  the  formation  of  extensive  gardens  and  plan- 
tations ;  the  next  26  to  the  construction  of  tanks  and  canals  ; 
and  the  last  27  to  the  erection  of  various  public  buildings, 
such  as  digabas,  image  houses,  preaching  halls,  inns  or  houses 
for  strangers,  libraries,  theatres,  &c.  I  have  only  translated 
the  verses  relating  to  tanks  ;  those  which  have  reference  to 
canals  and  water-courses  having  already  been  translated  and 
published  by  Mr.  Tumour  in  the  Ceylon  Almanac  for  1834. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  any  comments  of  my 
own,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  translation  ;  but  I  may  perhaps 
be  pOTmitted  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  information 
which  a  passage  in  the  first  extract  gives  respecting  the  "  Sea 
of  Parikrama,"  to  which  so  much  attention  has  lately  been 
drawn  by  the  publication  of  that  valuable  contribution  to  the 
ancient  history  of  Ceylon, — the  "  Report  on  the  Ellahara 
Canal,  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Churchill  and  Bailey." 

As  stated  by  these  gentlemen,  "  the  situation  of  the  *  Sea 
of  ParAkrama'  has  never  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ascertained/* 

Tumour  states  (vide  Ceylon  Almanac  of  1884,  p.  68)  that 
"  the  *  Sea  of  Pardkrama'  with  its  embankments  of  many  outlets 
is  yet  unknown,  or  at  least  unnoticed." 

Major  Forbes  indeed  surmised  that  the  series  of  lakes 
connected  by  the  Ellahara  Canal,  might  be  the  waters  to 
which  the  vanity  of  a  King  gave  his  own  name,  but  he  adds, 
that  ^' until  this  canal  shall  have  been  traced  through  the 
Konduruwawe  hills,  the  extent  and  diflEiculty  of  such  an 
imdertaking  must  excite  doubts  whether  it  were  successfully 
accomplished," 

The  explorers  of  the  Ellahara  Canal  were,  however,  the  first 
who  declared  their  belief,  that  the  series  of  tanks  connected 
by  this  canal  were  the  waters  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
"  Sea  of  Pardkrama." 
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It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  opinion  is  corroborated 
hj  the  Mah^wa^o,  since  in  a  passage  in  the  68th  chapter, 
mention  is  made  of  a  particular  tank,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  "  Sea  of  ParAkrama." 

The  passage  alluded  to  is  the  following  : — 

Adwa  khuddaka^  pabb^  Fa^daw&pificha  liirija. 
Sa^wa^dihitaohchatdjima  witthdratthira  p&lika^, 
Abbhunnata  mabdwdrip&ta^  sajala  niggama^, 
Farakkama  samuddoti,  woh^fichibhir6pa7L 

^  Horeorer,  having  made  PAfda-u^dpC  (Pan^a  tank),  which  was 
fonnerly  very  small  indeed,  (into  one)  containing  a  body  of  water 
great  and  exceedingly  lofty,  having  ontlets  for  the  water,  and  an 
embankment  of  greatly  increased  height,  length,  breadth,  and 
strength,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  *  Sea  of  ParAkrama,'  "  • 


^  rit  is  somewhat  remarkable  tiiat  the  above  important  passage  in  the 
Hahawagso  should  have  escaped  Mr.  Tumour's  researt hes,  since  he  gires 
the  following  aooonnt  of  the  outlets  from  the  **  Sea  of  Parakrama,"  which 
is  quoted  bv  the  authors  of  the  Report  of  the  Ellahara  Canal,  **The 
King  [Parakramal  formed  the  deep  oanal  called  the  Makara-gayga,  which 
flowed  from  the  Ifakara  outlet  of  the  sea  of  Parikrama  ;  from  the  same 
sea,  the  great  canal  Hema-watf  flowing  to  the  Mah&-megha-wana. 
From  the  outlet  called  Samaumal,  the  oanal  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Kila-wlna  :  flowing  from  the  outlet  called  the  Kila-karu-udy6na 
the  Salalawattf  Canal  :  flowing  from  the  outlet  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Waftra-watf,  the  Waitra-watf  Great  Canal :  from  the  south- 
em  outlet,  the  Tuyga-badsa  Canal :  flowing  from  the  Maggala  outlet, 
the  Maggala-ga^ga  Canal  flowing  from  the  eastern  outlet,  the  Champa 
Canal ;  flowing  from  the  same  sea  to  the  Piirnawardhana  Tank,  the 
Saraswati  Canal :  flowing  westward  of  that  (Saraswatf)  canal,  the 
Weyumatf  Canal/'  No  less  than  ten  outlets  are  hero  enumerated,  as 
fovmed  by  the  Kiug  to  convey,  in  differont  directions,  the  accumulated 
waters  of  the  tank  named  after  himself.  Of  these,  four  appear  from 
their  names  and  description  to  have  been  much  larger  than  the  rest.  The 
identification  of  *^  the  Sea  of  Par&krama,"  therofore,  seems  to  depend  upon 
Uie  discovery,  in  Padayil-kujam,  or  any  other  of  the  large  tanks,  of  ten 

outlets  corresponding  with   those  mentioned  in  the  above    extract. 

Ed,    Ceylon  Almanac^    1857,  in  which    work    this    article    was    b3* 
permianon  inserted.] 
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I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  particular  tank  is  meant  by 
Panda-wdpiy  in  this  passage,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  any  information,  either  in  the  Mahdwayso  or  in 
any  other  work,  which  would  enable  me  to  identify  it  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  The  name  Pandorw&pi  occurs  but  twice 
in  the  previous  part  of  the  Mahdwayso.  King  Mahdddthiko 
Mahd.Nigo  is  said  to  have  bestowed  the  "  Pandor^dpi  Vin 
hdra"  i.  e.  ^  the  Panda  Tank  VihAra,'  on  acettain  Simanero, 
which  proves  the  existence  of  a  tank  of  that  name  so  early  as 
A.  D.8.  (viefe  Tumour's  translation  of  the  Mahdwaflso,p.  214.) 
The  next  reference  to  Pandcnwdpi  is  in  the  60th  Chapter  of  the 
Mahdwapso,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tanks, 
constructed,  or  prepared,  by  King  Wijaya  Bdhu  L,*  who 
reigned  at  Polonnaruwa  A.  D.  1071 — 1126.  I  am,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  we  may  recognize  the  Pandct-wdpi  of 
the  Mahdwapso  in  the  modern  Padaviy  or  PadcmUhulam  of 
the  Wanni  district. 

The  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  form  this  conjecture  are, 
first,  the  similarity,  or  rather  the  identity,  of  the  names ;  for 
the  Pdli  word  So  6,  wdpi^  and  the  Tamil  word  (gerrtr,  hulamy 
erroneously  spelt  Colom,  both  mean  ^  tank'  so  that  in  fact  the 
Pdli  term  Panda^wdpi  is  an  equivalent  for  the  Tamil,  Panda 


^  Ab  this  part  of  the  Mah&wapso  has  not  been  translated  into  English, 
I  annex  a  traivslation  of  the  verses  relating  to  works  of  irrigation  in  this 
reign. 

"The  tanks  of  Mahaheli,  Sarehem,  Mahi  Danta,  Katannam, 
Panda-w4pi,  Kallagalla,  Era^ijiagalla,  Dighawatthn,  Manfaw&^a,  Kit- 
taggabodhi  Pabbata,  Wal&hassa  Mah&d4ragalla  EnmbhOasobbha, 
Pattap&sina,  and  Kdpawdpi,  as  well  as  many  other  tanks  whose  embank* 
ments  had  been  in  rains,  did  the  King  build  (and  repair,)  ever  intent  on 
the  welfare  of  the  poor.  The  ruler  of  the  land  having  constructed 
embankments  (to  prevent  inundation)  in  many  rivers,  streams,  in  varions 
parts  (of  the  Island)  rendered  tlie  country  abundant  in  food.  Having 
also  constructed  the  canal  Tillawathu,  which  had  been  in  ruins,  be  filled 
the  tank  of  Mandhlra  (Minnery)  with  water.'' — Vide  60th  Chapter  of 
the  Mahiwa^so. 
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or  Pandi'kulam*  which  may  have  been  con'upted  into  Padavi 
or  PadaviUkulam  ;  secondly,  the  stupendous  size  and  magnitude 
of  the  work. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  who  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
this  tank  in  his  work  entitled  "  Christianity  in  Ceylon,"  calls 
it  "  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  of  these  gigantic  works 
in  Cef/lon^'^  and  speaks  of  it  in  such  terms  as  would  not  be 
inappropriate  in  describing  such  a  tank  as  the  "  Sea  of 
Pardkrama"  must  have  been. 

But  the  most  interesting  account,  as  well  as  that  which  gives 
us  the  loftiest  ideas  of  this  gigantic  work,  is  that  contained  in 
the  Governor's  Minute  on  the  Eastern  Province. 

His  Excellency  says  :  '^  It  is  the  most  wonderful  work 
that  I  have  yet  visited,  whether  we  look  to  size,  difficulties 
of  execution,  or  to  the  time  at  which  these  difficulties  were 

surmounted Xorth  of   these  again,   about   40   miles,  is 

Padarilnkvlamj  the  most  gigantic  ivork  of  all ^  for  the  bund,  which 
is  in  perfect  repair,  (except  at  the  one  spot  where  in  the  course 
of  ages  the  waters  have  forced  a  passage  between  it  and  the 
natural  hills  which  it  united,)  is  11  miles  long,  30  feet  broad 

at  the  summit,  180  feet  at  the  base,  and  70  feet  high Parfa- 

Til4cu1amy  the  greater  part  of  which  I  rode  or  walked  over, 
was  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Mora-oya  and  Muii- 
pom-oja,  confined  to  the  plain,  by  the  enormous  bund  which  I 
hare  ja«t  described  Its  construction  must  have  occupied  a  million 
ff  people  for  10  or  15  i/ears,'' 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  settling  the  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  tank,  would  probably  be  by  obtaining  a  facsimile 
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^^  On  the  top  of  the  great  embankment  itself,  and  close  by 
the  breach,  there  stands  a  tall  sculptured  stone,  with  two 
engraved  compartments,  that  no  doubt  record  its  history,  but 
the  Udaiydr  informed  us  that  the  characters  were  Ndgari,' and  the 
language  Pali,  or  some  unknown  tongue  which  no  one  can 
now  read." 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  object  in  submitting  the 
accompanying  translation  is  by  no  means  to  advance  any 
hypothesis  of  my  own  on  this  subject,  but  simply  to  put  parties 
competent  to  decide  on  the  point  in  possession  of  the  data 
contained  in  the  hitherto  untranslated  part  of  the  Mahdwapso, 
and  especially  to  aid  the  investigations  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
meritorious  labours  have  already  invested  the  subject  with  so 
great  an  interest. 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

This  Sovereign  of  lofty  aspirations,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
foreign  countries,  thus  thought  within  himself  : 

"  In  what  well-govemod  kingdom  is  the  administration  of  affairs  oon- 
dnoted  without  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  means  ? 

"  The  object  of  my  sovereignty  is  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity 
of  Beligion  and  the  State,  having  vanquished  all  enemies.  This  kingdom, 
although  very  small,  being  filled  with  great  prosperity,  I  shall  by  the 
superiority  of  my  wisdom,  soon  bring  into  such  a  state  as  that  it  will 
surpass  the  greatness  of  other  kingdoms. 

**  Conferring  appointmeats  on  my  officers,  whose  advancement  is  identiojj 
with  my  own,  according  to  their  respective  merits  rewarding  them 
with  honors  and  wealth  ;  causing  my  own  people  to  settle  in  various 
parts  within  my  dominions,  from  the  mountain  Samania-kuta  (Adam's 
Peak)  as  far  as  the  sea  coast,  the  cultivation  of  grain  should  be  carried 
on  in  as  many  ways  as  possible." 

Hiiving  thus  reflected,  the  King  thus  addressed  his  officers  : 

**  In  my  kingdom  are  many  paddy  fields  cultivated  by  means  of  rain 
water,  but  few  indeed  are  those  which  are  cultivated  by  means  of  peren- 
nial streams  and  great  tanks. 
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'"  By  rocks,  and  by  many  thick  forests,  by  great  marshes  is  the  land 
covered. 

^  In  such  a  conntry,  let  not  eyen  a  small  quantity  of  water  obtained  by 
rain,  go  to  the  sea,  without  benefiting  man. 

'*  Paddy  fields  should  be  formed  in  every  place,  excluding  those  only 
that  produce  gems^  gold,  and  other  precious  things. 

'*  It  does  not  become  persons  in  our  situation  to  live  enjoying  our  own 
ease,  and  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  And  ye  all,  be  ye 
not  discouraged,  when  a  necessary,  but  a  df&cult  work  is  on  hand. 
Regard  it  not  indeed  as  a  work  of  difficulty,  but  following  my  advice 
accomplish  it,  without  opposing  my  instructions.'* 

The  highly  renowned  Monarch  then  ordered  the  construction  of  the 
great  embankment  celebrated  under  the  name  of  KoUha-haddha^  which 
had  long  been  swept  away  by  the  action  of  the  river,  leaving  behind 
nothing  but  the  name,  and  which  indeed  had  baffled  the  attempts  of 
former  Kings  to  keep  in  repair. 

Whereupon  the  ministers,  one  and  all,  represented  in  various  ways  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  the  instability  of  it,  even  if  it  could  be 
accomplished. 

The  King  rejecting  their  counsels,  remarked  :— "  What  is  tbcre 
that  cannot  be  done  in  this  world  by  men  of  perseverance  ?  Is  not  the 
tradition  still  current  that  R&ma  built  abridge  over  the  great  ocean  itself, 
by  means  of  monkeys  ?^ 

"If  I  am  destined  by  fortune,  to  reduce  this  Island  under  one  regal 
canopy,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  Religion,  then,  indeed, 
wiU  the  commencement  of  the  work  see  the  accomplishment  of  it  al^o." 

Thus  did  he  of  great  courage  inspire  his  ministers  with  courage. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  embankment,  however,  the  profoundly 
wise  ruler  of  the  land  made,  from  the  mouth  of  the  embankment,  as  far 
IS  the  country  of  Raithakaray  a  great  canal  of  great  breadth  and  strength, 
and  of  mBkiij pMias  f  in  depth. 

The  Protector  of  the  land,  having  assembled  a  great  many  stone  cutters, 
workers  in  metal,  iron-smiths  and  gold-smiths  in  the  country,  and  having 


®  In  reference  to  the  fable  in  the  R&mfiyapa,  that  R&ma,  the  conqueror 
of  Riwai^a,  in  crossing  over  from  India  to  Ceylon,  caused  a  bridge  to  be 
built  over  the  sea,  by  his  army  of  Wdnaras  or  monkeys.  The  reef  of 
sunken  rocks  which  extends  across  the  Gulf  of  Ma^{i^r  from  Rdmiaseram 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to  Talaimanp^r  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  this  bridge. ' 

t  **The  measure  of  a  man*s  reach Equal  to  the  height,  to  which 

he  reaches,  when  elevating  both  arms  with  fingers  extended?'  (See  Cole- 
brook's  Amarahoihaf  p.  160.) 
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employed  them  in  the  work  of  catting  stones,  got  made  by  them  an  embank- 
ment of  great  stability  and  solidity,  having  the  interstices  of  the  stones 
invisible,  like  one  continued  sheet  of  rock,  and  having  the  work  of 
plastering  complete. 

On  the  summit  of  the  great  embankment,  the  pious  R6jd  placed  a 
Bo  tree,  an  imago  house,  and  likewise  a  dagaba. 

The  King,  by  means  of  this  canal,  so  directed  the  courso  of  the  stream 
as  to  make  it  discharge  itself  into  the  sea. 

Having  cleared  the  great  jungle  on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  he  formed 
paddy  fields  of  many  thousands  of  Wdhas^  of  extent  and  converted  the 
place  in  truth  into  a  Koffhabaddha^  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
term,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  KoffhaladdJiaSy^  *  perpetual  granaries/ 
from  the  two  Pali  words  kottha^  *  granary,'  and  ahaddha^  '  perpetual.' 

Thereafter  the  King  having  dammed  up  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Sankhawatfffhamdndj  and  Kumhhilaicdna,  as  far  as  the  Sulcara  Nijjharaf 
(literally  ^hog-cascade,'  or  *  stream,');  and  there  too,  having  mado  a  canal 
and  conducting  the  water  into  the  tank  of  Mahaddragalla^  thoroughly 
repairing,  at  the  same  time,  the  breaches  thereof,  including  the  clearing 
of  the  water-courses,  (thus)  brought  it  into  a  larger  body  of  water  than  it 
had  before,  and  having  formed  paddy  fields  from  this  place  as  far  as  the 
Siikara  N'ljjhara^  collected  paddy. 


^  According  to  the  P^li  Nighai[idu  of  Moggdllana. 
4  Nelis     make  1  Lahasa  (or  Kurupi 
4  Lahas       „      1  Droi;ia 
4  Dronas      „      1  Marika 
4  Marikas    „      1  Kh&ri  or  Amu^m 
20  Kh&ris      „      1  Wdha 

t  This  is  no  doubt  the  Kotta-v^Jla  of  Brook.  The  Sinhalese  word, 
®i©(35,  r^//a,  and  the  P61i  word  S)S),  haddhay  both  mean  *  embankment.' 

"  From  KoUa-vella  to  Dfiatota,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  the  country  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  I  ever  recollect  seeing  on  this  Island,  nearly 
the  whole  distance  a  carriage  might  drive ;  there  are  strong  marks  of 
the  plains  and  parts  of  the  open  country  having  been  cultivated,  it 
abounds  in  tanks  and  ravines  to  facilitate  irrigation,  all  of  which  are 
neglected  and  broken.  The  reason  the  inhabitants  assij^n  for  this,  is 
want  of  people,  and  money  to  keep  them  in  order.  (Route  from  Mdtale 
to  Trincomalie,  by  way  of  the  Ambap-ga^ga,  by  R,  Brook,  Esq.) 

X  Instead  of  *'cmQ  g:«S3<5  ^dr€do''  *'a8  far  as  the  Stikara  Nijjhara" 
some  MSS.  read  *'(5)3'a5o  p;«3(5  iS^c5'<^(5>"  '*  the  place  StSkara  Nijjhara." 
If  this  be  the  correct  reading,  the  whole  passage  might  be  thus 
translated  :  **  Thereafter  the  King  having  dammed  up,  at  the  junctions 
of  the  rivers  Sankhawa^dhaxadna,  and  Kumbhflawdna^  the  place  called 
Siikara  Nijjhara,  &c." 
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The  King,  moreoyer,  haviDg  made  a  collection  of  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  liver  Jajjaia  (Deduru-oya  ?)  and  having  f onned  paddy  fields,  collect- 
ed vaflt  quantities  of  grain. 

Moreover,  having  made  Fari^-wdpi,  which  was  formerly  very  small 
indeed,  (into  one)  containing  a  body  of  water,  great  and  exceedingly 
lofty,  having  outlets  for  the  water,  and  an  embankment  of  greatly  in- 
creased height,  length,  breadth  and  strength,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
"  Sea  of  Pardkrama." 

In  an  island  situated  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock* 
the  King  built  a  Dhdlu-gabbho  (D^ba)  resembling  the  peak  of  Mount 
Kaildia, 

In  the  middle  also  of  the  tank,  he  built  a  Royal  Palace  three  stories 
high,  and  of  superlative  beauty  :  a  palace  indeed  for  the  collected  joys  of 
the  world. 

The  following,  and  many  other  ruined  tanks  and  mountain  streams  did 
this  benevolent  monarch  repair,  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  viz.,  the 
tank  of  MahagaUa^-f  the  tank  of  Sefthi^  likewise  that  of  Ckhatiunnata 
the  tank  of  Tatnbay  and  the  tank  of  Amhawala^  the  tank  of  Giribd^  the  tank 
of  Patala,  the  tank  of  Jlanrfilaj  the  tank  of  Muraicdpi,  and  the  tanks  of 
8ad\yaggama  and  Tilagitlla^  also  the  tank  of  Malaicalli,  the  tank  of 
Kdlik%ttakan4ahay  the  tank  of  Kanikaragalla,  and  the  mountain  stream 
Buddhagama,  the  tank  of  Sukaragama^  (*  the  village  of  hogs,')  the  tank  of 
^faha-kirala,  the  tank  of  Giriy  aud  those  of  Ralckhamana,  Ambdla^  and 
Katunnaru,  the  tanks  of  Jallibuwa  z,ud  Uttardla,  and  that  of  Tintifiif/aniay 
(*  the  tamarind  village,')  the  tank  of  Dhawalaicitth'i^  Kira-tcdin^  and  Nalan- 
naruy  the  tank  of  KarawiUhawilatta^  likewise  that  of  Dximbaragama.  The 
tanks  of  Munaru,  and  Salakas,  and  also  the  tanks  of  Mulawdri,  Gmsi- 
gama,  Polonnai^utala  and  Wisiralthala, 

Draining  up  great  marshes,  in  the  country  of  Panchayqjana  {Pasyddutiy 
or  Pasdun-kdral^,.)  he  formed  paddy  fields,  and  collected  paddy. 

Allotting  lands  for  paddy  cultivation  in  the  jungles  there,  and  in 
many  other  places,  calling  together  the  village  chiefs,  he  caused  the 
inhabitants  to  engage  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  paddy. 


•  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Braybrooke,  who  has  visited  Pcufavil-lvfam 
that  there  is  a  rock  in  the  embankment,  called  by  the  natives  6^Sc3^6\£$:f 
«Dcq,  Demyanni'kanda,  "God's  Hill."  or  "King's  Hill,"  which  they 
believe  is  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  King  Mahasen,  to  whom  tradition 
ascribes  the  construction  of  the  tank. 

t  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaiaing  the  Sinhalese  names  of  these  ianks. 
If  we  had  a  list  of  them  in  Sinhalese,  we  might  probably  identify  most 
of  them. 
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In  this  manner,  having  augmented  nine-fold  ihe  revenues  of  the  State 
from  what  they  were,  the  wise  King  caused  the  country  to  be  so  prosperous 
as  never  to  know  the  calamities  of  famine. 

He,  who  was  so  skilled  in  the  maxims  of  Gh)yemment,  wishing  that 
there  should  not  be  even  a  small  spot  of  land  within  his  dominions 
inhabited  by  men,  which  should  be  left  unbenefited,  formed  many 
pleasant  and  delightful  gardens  and  groves,  full  of  fruit-bearing  and 
flower-bearing  trees  and  creepers  of  every  variety,  fit  for  the  use  of  man. 

Thus  did  this  sagacious  Buler  of  the  land,  cause  his  small  kingdom, 
which  had  attained  prosperity,  by  the  superiority  of  his  wisdom,  to 
surpass  other  great  kingdoms  in  affluence. 

The  98th  chapter  of  the  Mahdwa^so,  entitled  "  the  Advancement  of 
the  Prosperity  of  the  Kingdom,"  composed  both  to  comfort  and  to  afflict 
righteous  men. 


Extract  from  CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

This  supreme  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  calamities  of 
famine,  constructed  many  tanks  and  canals  in  various  parts  of  the  Island. 

Having  turned  the  course  of  the  river  Kara-ganga*  by  means  of  a  great 
stone  embankment,  and  having  by  means  of  a  great  canal,  called  A  hdsa- 
ganga,  *  Celestial  river,*  conducted  its  broad  stream  to  the  Royal  Palace, 
which  was  a  noble  one,  resplendent  like  the  6un,t  he  constructed  the 
"  Eling  of  Tanks,"  (Wdpi-rqja)  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Sea  of  Par4krama,"  which  was  like  unto  a  second  ocean,  and  which 
contained  a  perpetual  supply  of  water. 

He  likewise  built  the  great  tank  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Lake 
of  Pardkrama*'  having  an  inaccessible  stone  aqueduct  of  100  cubits. 
Also    the    tanks   of  Mahxnda,    EJcdha-wdpi^    (literally)    *'  the    Tank 


®  Major  Forbes  states  that  the  iny&c  Amhai}-ga^ga  is  joined  "  by  a  con- 
siderable stream,"  called  Kalu-ganga,  Might  not  this  be  the  Kdraga^ga 
alluded  to  here  ?  The  Pdli  form  of  Kalu-gaiuga  would  be  Kdla-ga^ga^ 
the  only  difPerence  between  it  and  Kdra-ga^^ga  being  the  substitution  of 
the  letter  /  for  r. 

t  Instead  of,  "  which  was  a  noble  one,  resplendent  like  the  sun," 
C  £)dOMg}<5§o«o*')  some  MSS.  have  "  ^«s>3QN>0<5§e»o,"  which  may 
be  translated  "making  a  shining  or  splendid  Island." 
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of  one  day,"  th«  Sdgara  (^  Bea'}  of  Pardkrama,^  and  the  waterfall  of 
Kotthahaddha. 

In  many  places,  the  chief  of  men,  built  minor  tanks  in  number,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seyenty-one.  The  Buler  of  the  land  constructed 
conduits,  and  channels  of  stone,  in  no  less  than  300  tanks  which  had  been 
in  ruins. 

The  King  also  repaired  many  ancient  tanks,  such  as  the  great  tank  of 
Ma^iMra  (Minn6ry,)  the  tank  of  Mahdddragalla^  the  tank  of  Suwanna- 
luio,  Duratissa^  and  those  named  Kdla-wdpi  {Kaldw^tjoa^)  and  Brdhmctista' 
gama.  The  tanks  called  NdlikircUthamhaj  and  RelUra^  likewise  the  tanks 
of  Giritaliaj  and  Kumhhila  Sobbha.  The  tanks  of  Kana-wdpi,  Pddi  and 
Katigamoy  the  tank  of  Pattapdsdna,  the  tank  of  ifaAati^a,  the  tank  of 
MahandmamaUaka,  the  tank  of  Wa^ihana^  and  the  tank  of  Mahadanta^ 
the  tank  of  Kanagama^  and  the  tanks  of  Wira^  and  WaUthassa^  and 
that  called  Suramdna,  the  tanks  of  Pdsdnagamay  Kdlawalli,  and  Kdhalliy 
and  those  named  A^agama^  HiUapattak1ca^do>y  and  Madagu,  These 
tanktt  which  had  been  in  ruins,  did  the  King  restore  to  their  former 
condition,  as  well  as  others  of  less  note,  in  number  467. 

In  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  tanks,  did  the 
king,  who  was  a  proficient  in  matters  of  State,  effect  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. 

[For  the  remainder  of  thU  Chapter^  $ee  Ceylon  Almanac^  1834.] 


*  This  is  either  a  clerical  mistake^  or  there  were  more  than  one  **  Sea 
of  Par4kiama.''  While  on  this  subject,  I  may  here  notice  a  very  curious 
passage  in  the  lUja  Batndkara,  which  speaks  of  the  construction  by 
FahUmima  B&hu,  of  three  great  tanks  known  by  the  names  **  Hahd  Samu- 
draya,"  ''  Bana  Samudraya,''  and  "  Mati"  or  ''  Mani  Sdgara." 

This  passage  is  translated  by  Upham  as  follows  : — "  The  said  king  of 
Ceylon  also  rendered  his  fame  great  by  causing  to  be  made  in  Ceylon 
time  great  lakes,  the  first  of  which  was  called  Mah&  Samudra  (t.  e.  allied 
to  the  sea,)  and  the  third  was  called  M^  S&garaya  (t.  «.  the  middling 
sem.)** 

It  is  however,  right  to  add,  that  this  passage  is  not  found  in  the  Sad- 
dbarma  Batn&kara,  from  which  the  author  of  Rdja  Ratn&kara,  has  copied, 
mliDOst  verbatim,  the  events  of  this  reign.  Nor  indeed  is  such  a  passage 
fooiid  in  any  other  work  on  Ceylon,  which  I  have  seen. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND   STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  NUWARAKALAwIYA. 

By  a.  Oswald  Brodie,  Esq. 


The  district  of  Nuwarakalawiya  may  be  described   as  that 
portion  of  Ceylon  which  is  included  in  the  following  lines  : — 

I.  One  running  from  a  point  one  mile  north  of  Dambulla 
to  another  about  five  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Trincomalie. 

II.  A  second  from  the  last  mentioned  spot  to  the  ninety- 
fifth  mile  post  south  of  Jafiha. 

III.  A  third  running  thence  to  within  six  miles  of  Arippu. 

IV.  A  fourth  proceeding  thence  south-south-east  to  a  place 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Pomparrippu. 

V.  A  fifth  joining  this  last  mentioned  point  with  that  near 
Dambulla. 

The  area  of  the  district  is  about  2,900  square  miles. 

According  to  the  last  census  returns  (1852)  the  population 
is  only  32,103,  but  this  is  manifestly  erroneous,  as  there  are 
10,910  persons  liable  to  the  road  tax,  and  the  number  of  able 
bodied  persons  cannot  well  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
community.  As  all  these  returns  are  more  or  less  erroneous, 
(giving  the  numbers  too  small,  as  the  headmen  persist  in 
omitting  numbers  of  women  and  children,)  we  may  safely 
reckon  the  population  at  about  fifty-five  or  sixty  thousand. 

The  number  of  houses  appear  to  be  9,804,  which  would  give 
SJth  persons  to  each  house,  but  it  must  bo  observed,  that 
headmen  frequently  apply  the  term  "house"  to  a  range  of 
contiguous  dwellings. 
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The  district  on  the  whole  is  flat,  not,  indeed,  flat  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  land  near  Manndr,  Jaffiia,  &c.,  is  flat,  but  it  is 
not  in  any  sense  mountainous  ;  the  general  surface  consists  of 
gentle  undulations,  and  here  and  there  isolated  peaks  or  short 
ranges  of  hills  appear.  These  are  most  common  in  lines  north- 
east and  south-west  of  Dambulla,  and  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  of  that  place,  elsewhere  they  are  of  rarer  occurrence  and 
of  less  elevation.  To  the  north,  south,  and  south-west,  of  the 
station,  hills  entirely  disappear.  The  southern  part  of  the 
district  forms  in  fact  the  extreme  northern  verge  of  the  great 
central  moimtain  mass  of  Ceylon,  and  the  isolated  hills  are 
outliers  thereof. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country,  except  where  occupied  by 
fields  or  tanks,  is  clothed  by  dense  forest ;  and  a  large  tract 
lying  to  the  south,  south-east,  and  south-west,  of  the  station  is 
almost  uninhabited.  This  arises  in  part  from  a  want  of  water, 
and  in  part,  as  has  been  remarked,  from  the  policy  of  the  ancient 
rulers  of  the  Island,  who  interposed  this  barrier  between  them- 
selves and  the  marauders  who  were  wont  to  infest  the  maritime 
districts.  There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  probably 
has  not  been  without  its  influence:  I  refer  to  the  intense  dislike 
which  the  villagers  have,  to  contact  with  strangers.  So 
strongly  does  this  feeling  still  exist,  that  we  have  even  now  to 
take  the  greatest  care  not  to  bring  roads  too  near  to  villages, 
as  in  this  case  the  people  invariably  abandon  their  dwellings, 
and  migrate  to  some  neighbouring,  but  more  secluded,  spot. 

The  prevalent  rock  is, gneiss,  the  colour  and  structure  of  which 
vary  considerably  in  diflerent  localities.  It  is  frequently 
traversed  by  vems  of  quartz  and  felspar  ;  but  no  cfrcumstanco 
of  inter<?st  connected  with  these  has  attracted  my  notice.  This 
^rneiss  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  a  tendency  to  exfoliate  in  layers 
concentric  to  the  present  surfaces,  the  plates  which  thus  scale 
off  are  of  all  thicknesses,  from  two  feet  Jownwards.  This 
peculiarity  renders  it  a  matter  of  ease  to  split  off  tolerably  regular 
pillars  and  slabs,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  circumstance 
hois  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
national  or  adopted  architecture. 
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Imbedded  in  the  gneiss,  at  various  pkces,  one  finds  magnesian 
limestone,  generally  of  a  brilliant  white  colour  and  of  a  coarse 
crystalline  structure  ;  occasionally  it  contains  crystals  of  horn- 
blende, and  also  orange-red  spots,  the  composition  of  which  I 
have  not  ascertained.  The  stone  bears  a  good  polish,  and  I  am 
now  trying  it  for  flooring,  a  purpose  for  which  it  will,  I  think, 
be  found  well  adapted,  being  clean,  cool,  cheerful  looking, 
enduring,  and  ornamental.  It  is  only  within  the  last  couple  of 
years  that  the  majority  of  the  localities  where  this  mineral 
occurs  has  been  ascertained,  and  the  discovery  happened  most 
opportunely,  as  numerous  public  works  are  in  progress  or 
contemplation.  Hitherto  lime  has  been  brought  from  Arippu,  a 
distance  of  forty-four  miles. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  I  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the 
Kalu-dr,  about  six  miles  east  of  "  The  Doric,"  a  number  of  fossil 
shells  and  corals  converted  into  a  beautiful  semi-transparent 
amber-coloured  mass  5  the  associated  nodules  of  variegated 
chert  also  contain  numerous  petrifactions  and  casts.  I  was 
unable  to  examine  the  beds  at  leisure,  and  therefore  only  obtained 
mutilated  specimens,  but  judging  from  these,  I  should  think 
that  these  limestone  strata  belong  not  to  the  present,  but  to  the 
tertiary  formation. 

On  a  late  circuit  Mr.  Quinton  pointed  out  to  me  considerable 
quantities  of  a  dark,  heavy,  metalliferous  stone,  which  has  all  the 
outward  appearance  of  furnace  slag.  The  native  tradition  is, 
that  it  is  the  refuse  from  the  forges  of  giants  who  lived  of  old  ; 
but  as  I  have  since  found  it  in  many  places,  and  as  Mr.  Quinton 
tells  me  that  it  is  commoii  over  a  large  part  of  the  Mullaittivu 
district,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  it  may  be  a  natural  product 
and  have  instituted  inquiries  into  the  matter. 

The  soil  of  the  district  is  generally  of  a  reddish  hue,  occa- 
sionally intensely  so,  but,  where  liable  to  immdatlon,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  it  is  darker  and  richer.  Potter's  clay  is 
abimdant,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  it  is  adapted  to  tho 
manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware.  The  soil,  on  the 
whole,  is  not  unfavorable  to  cultivation. 
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There  are  no  natural  lakes  nor  thermal  springs  in  the  district, 
nor  are  there  any  perennial  rivers.  The  following  are  the 
principal  streams,  which  in  the  wet  season  contain  large  bodies  of 
water. 

1.  The  Dambulu  and  Mirisgoni-oyas,  take  their  rise  near 
Dambulla,  and  with  some  others  of  less  importance,  empty 
themselves  into  the  great  Kalaw^wa  tank  ;  their  united  waters 
on  leaving  this  assume  the  name  of  KalA-oya,  which  for  many 
miles  forms  the  boundary  between  this  district  and  Seven 
Korales,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  sea  near  Pomparappu. 

2.  Kalankutti-^Ia  and  Siyambalapgamu-oya,  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  former,  which  take  their  rise  some  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Dambulla,  and  also  form,  for  some  miles,  the  limit 
between  the  same  two  first  mentioned  districts. 

3.  The  Malwatu-oya ;  one  branch  takes  its  rise  from  the 
great  Eruwewa  tank,  is  called  there  Gal-oya,  and  a  little 
lower  down  Karunagala-oya  ;  a  second  branch  rises  from  the 
foot  of  Ritigala-kanda  (the  first  hill  in  Nuwarakaldwiya)  and 
joins  the  former  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Central  road.  The 
united  stream  flows  into  the  deserted  tank  of  Ndchcha-diiwa, 
which  gives  it  a  local  name.  Still  lower  down,  that  is,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Anuradhapura,  the  river  is  called  Mal- 
watu-oya, and  flowing  to  the  west-north-west  falls  into  the 
Kanadard-oya,  two  miles  south  of  Kappdchchi  in  the  Manndr 
district. 

4.  The  Kanadara-oya,  of  which  there  are  two  great 
branches,  the  Sa^^gili  Kanadara,  taking  its  rise  in  K^nde 
Koral^,  and  Mahi  Kanadard-oya,  in  Kanadard  Korale.  These 
unite  about  three  and  a  half  miles  West  of  the  central  road,  and 
this  united  stream  falls  ultimately  into  the  sea,  near  Arippu, 
under  the  name  of  Aruvi-dr  or  Pdr-dr. 

5.  The  Bii-oya  or  Pi-dr,  rises  in  Kadawat  Korale,  forms 
for  some  distance  the  northern  limit  of  this  district,  and  finally 
joins  the  Aruvi-dr. 

6.  The  Ydn-oya  has  its  source  in  tte  great  Hurulu- 
w^vroy  and  falls  into  the  sea  between  Trincomalie  and  K6kile', 
being  known  there  as  the  Eallu-dr. 
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Botany,  &o. 

Though  the  whole  district  is  covered  with  jungle,  the  quantity 
of  useful  timber  is  surprisingly  small.  In  fact  this  remark  is 
applicable  to  Ceylon  generally,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
many  imagine.  The  fact  is  to  be  attributed,  mainly,  to  the  great 
development  of  the  chena  system  of  cultivation,  which  is 
hereafter  noticed. 

The  Dutch  were,  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  timber,  and 
also  in  some  other  respects,  much  more  provident  than  the 
English  have  shewn  themselves  ;  they  planted  teak  forests — 
we  sell  them  for  a  ty  the  of  their  value,  and  then  import  timber 
from  abroad. 

The  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  district  are  the 
following  : — Palu,  Halmilila,  Milila,  Satinwood,  Siceitenia 
chloroxylon — the  Buruta  and  Wiranda  of  the  natives,  Kubuk 
or  Kumbuk  {Terminalia  alata,)  Tammanne,  Mlgaha  (Bassia 
hnffi/olia,)  Kiri  Kon,  Ebony. 

Of  cultivated  trees  we  have  the  following  : 

Cocoanut  (Cocos  nuei/em),  which  docs  not  succeed  nearly  so 
well  as  in  the  maritime  districts.  The  produce  does  not 
by  any  means  equal  the  demand  ;  the  usual  rate  of 
exchange  is  two  coeoanuts  for  one  seer  of  rice.  Palmyra 
palm  {Barassus  Jlabellifonnis) ;  not  common,  and  little 
prized.  Talipot  {Goi*ypha  umbi*aculifera) ;  seldom  met 
with,  except  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  district.  Jack; 
rare,  though  in  some  villages  it  bears  readily.  Mango  ; 
very  rare. 

Of  the  smaller  fruit-bearing  trees  and  plants,  the  following 
are  to  be  met  with  in  gardens  ;  orange,  lime,  papaw, 
pine-apple,  murunga,  pomegranate,  plantain,  brinjal, 
(Solarium  nielangena)  ;  bandakka,  {Abelmosckus  esculent 
tu8 ;)  tampald,  (Amarantkus);  pat61a,  or  snake-gourd 
(  Tnchosaivthus  anguina);  besides  a  few  varieties  of  gourd, 
melon,  and  bean.  On  none  of  these  is  the  least  care 
bestowed,  and  the  produce  is  in  every  respect  inferior. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  plants  which  I  have  introduced  : 


Casuarinae. 

Sissu. 

Logwood. 

American  sumach. 

Bourbon  and  New  Orleans 

cotton. 
Madagascar  plum. 
Nam-nam. 
Leetchee. 
Cape  cabbage. 
Travellers-tree. 
Date. 


Dwarf  cocoanut. 
Double  pomegranate. 
Various 'species  of  stra- 
monium. 

Do.        plumbago. 
Do.        roses. 
Do.        plantains 
and  bananas. 
Teak. 

Myrtle :  with  numerous 
ornamental  plants. 


For  these  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Dyke,  Agent  for  the 
Province  ;  to  his  Assistant,  Mr.  Twynam  ;  to  Mr.  Thwaites, 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  and  to  A.  Y. 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  Petida. 

Of  all  these  before  mentioned  plants,  the  natives  are  encouraged 
to  take  seeds^  slips  or  roots. 

Produce  of  District. 

The  staple  product  of  the  district  is  paddy,  grown  in  the 
manner  usual  throughout  the  low  country,  that  is,  in  low,  gently 
sloping  lands,  irrigated  from  artificial  tanks,  some  of  which  are 
many  miles  in  extent. 

Each  village  is  settled  by  a  little  colony,  headed  by  two  or 
more  leaders  or  elders,  called  Gamardlas. 

After  the  ground  has  been  cleared  of  jungle,  a  line  is  stretched 
down  its  length,  then  measuring  from  the  bank,  marks  are  put 
in,  say  at  every  ten  fathoms,  and  each  portion  is  given  to  a 
villager.  If  the  soil  varies  greatly  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  field,  or  if  one  of  these  be  for  any  reason  preferable  to 
the  other,  then  each  villager  ("  shareholder,"  or  "partner,"  is  the 
common  term)  will  get  one  share  in  the  upper,  and  one  in  the 
lower  part,  of  the  field. 

To  the  Qamardlas  a  double  portion  is  given,  in  consideration 
of  their  superior  position  as  village  elders.    It  is  to  be  observed, 
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that  every  shareholder  has  a  right  to  all  the  land  enclosed  within 
lines  running  across  the  field  and  passing  through  the  two  stakes 
on  the  centre  line  which  originally  marked  out  his  portion  ; 
that  is,  each  man,  commencing  within  his  own  portion  at  the 
centre  line,  may  clear  to  the  right  and  left  till  he  reaches  the 
high  grounds  which  enclose  the  field  ;  but  quarrels  would 
instantly  arise  if  he  were  to  clear  either  up  or  down,  as  it  were, 
roimd  the  share  of  another.  So  soon  as  a  share  is  allotted  to  a 
man,  no  matter  whether  he  clears  much  or  little,  ho  comes  under 
certain  obligations  ;  he  must  give  one  share  of  work  to  all 
repairs  of  the  tank,  and  to  the  watching  of  the  fields  by  night, 
and  to  the  construction  and  up-keep  of  a  ring  fence.  The 
original  division  is  never  lost  sight  of  ;  thus,  if  two  shares, 
oven  though  they  be  contiguous,  fall  into  the  possession  of  one 
man,  he  will  never  talk  of  ha\-ing  "  one  large  share,"  but  of 
having  "  two  shares,"  and  will  give  two  shares'  work  to 
watching,  fencing,  and  repairing  of  the  tank  ;  so  it  is  also  with 
half  or  quarter  shares. 

The  first  and  last  shares,  those  at  which  the  channel  from  the 
tank  enters  and  leaves  the  field,  are  generally  less  productive 
than  others.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  there  is  a 
larger  quantity  of  fencing  there,  these  shares,  called  the  ihala 
and  pahala  elapata  (shares  at  the  upper  and  lower  water- 
courses) respectively,  are  invariably  larger  than  the  rest. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  either  before  or  after  sowing,  it 
is  found  that  the  supply  of  water  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
irrigate  the  whole  field  ;  in  such  cases  the^  people  resort  to  a 
practice  called  betma  or  "  division."  A  portion  of  the  field, 
of  suitable  size,  is  selected,  and  all  the  rest  is  abandoned.  The 
selected  portion  is  now  divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal 
shares  as  there  are  original  shares  in  the  whole  field,  and 
every  original  shareholder  gets  one  betma  share  for  each  original 
share  in  the  whole  field  ;  and  this  in  no  way  depends  on  tho 
amount  which  he  has  cleared  in  his  original  share.  Thus,  sup- 
pose a  man  through  idleness  has  not  cleared  any  of  the  ground 
allotted  to  him,  but  has  yet  given,  when  required,  labour  to 
fencing,  watching,  and  repair  of  tank,  then  vrhen  Wtma  is 
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resorted  to,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  betma  share,  equal  to  that 
of  his  neighbours.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  persons  whose 
land  b  thus  selected,  do  not  get  larger  allotments  than  others. 
Frequently,  the  selected  portion  of  land  is  worked  in  common, 
and  the  produce  divided  among  the  peasants  according  to  the 
number  of  shares  which  they  hold  in  their  own  right  ;  at 
other  times,  it  is  actually  subdivided,  and  each  reaps  the 
produce  of  the  portion  allotted  to  him,  just  as  if  it  were  his 
own  groimd. 

Each  such  betma  arrangement  is  binding  only  for  one  crop  ; 
when  it  has  been  removed,  matters  revert  to  their  original 
position. 

Other  customs  connected  with  paddy  cultivation,  are  as 
follows  : — 

If  a  man*s  betma  share  is  denied  to  him,  then  he  has  a 
right  to  demand  a  supply  of  water  for  his  original  share  ;  if  he 
insists  upon  this,  it  would  in  many  cases  happen  that  both 
his  and  his  neighbours'  crops  would  die  ;  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment is  therefore  generally  made. 

If  a  man  refuses  to  give  his  due  share  of  work  or  money 
to  the  repair  of  the  work,  he  cannot  lead  water  to  his  field 
till  he  has  repaid  those  who  laboured  for  him. 

If  owing  to  neglect,  as  to  fencing  or  watching,  cattle  or 
elephants  damage  the  crops,  then  the  man  in  fault  must  make 
good  the  loss. 

If  a  man,  after  bemg  warned  that  his  cattle  tresspass,  fails 
to  yoke  them  two  and  two,  or  else  to  tie  cross  bars  to  their 
necks,  he  is  liable  for  all  damage  which  they  do. 

If  shareholders  neglect  to  cultivate  their  fields  for  any 
particular  crop,  then  those  who  do  cultivate  are  entitled  to  select 
and  to  cultivate  contiguous  lands  equal  in  extent  to  their  own  ; 
the  object  of  this  is  to  lighten  the  labour  of  watching,  fencing 
and  irrigation,  which  would  become  very  harassing  if  the 
cultivated  portions  of  the  field  were  isolated. 

Several  of  these  rules  appear  to  me  admirably  adapted 
fur  the  people  and  country.     The  people  are  naturally   lazv; 
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here  are  stimulants.  They  are  poor,  and  have  not  a  sufficiency 
of  wholesome  food  ;  here  is  security  for  the  land  being 
cultivated  by  some  one. 

There  are  certain  privileges  attached  to  each  village,  as  for 
example,  the  collection  of  honey  throughout  all  the  jungle 
attached  to  it  ;  one-half  of  the  game  killed  ;  one  out  of  every 
two  tusks  "  bagged"  in  these  ;  and  the  right  of  fishing  the 
tank.    All  these  rights  give  rise  to  constant  squabbles. 

The  chief  varieties  of  paddy  cultivated  in  the  District  are  : 

Dikr-vi  1    .     .    .       •! 

Ilankdliyan      | ;  ">  ^i^gm  soil. 

Mdhd-vi  ;  for  tdwalu^  as  it  does  not  die  though  overflowed. 
EUvi  (sudu  and  kalu  "  white"  and  "  black,")  1 


Kurur-vi.  I   for  paddy 

Hinatu  \       fields. 


These  vary  in  colour,  size  and  taste.  Their  most  important 
distinction,  however,  refers  to  the  length  of  time  which  thev 
require  for  attaining  maturity  ;  some  take  three,  some  four,  some 
six  months. 

There  are  two  crops  annually  ;  that  sown  in  December  and 
reaped  m  March  or  April,  gives  the  Yala-moaama  in  August 
and  September.  Occasionally,  when  the  weather  is  favourable, 
and  the  preceding  harvest  has  been  lost,  a  crop  is  taken  between 
the  intervals,  and  is  simply  called  "  a  between  two  years  crop" 
d{icurudda  atarS  mosama: 

The.  return  from  paddy  fields  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  headmen,  varies  from  four  to  ten-fold  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  crop  is  frequently  much  heavier  than-  this  would 
induce  one  to  suppose. 

Another   method  of  cultivating  paddy  is  called  tawdlu ;  in 
this  case  the  margins  of  the  tanks  themselves  are  cultivated 
and  the  water  for  irrigation  is  raised  by  means  of  scoops,  such 
as  are  in  use  at  salt  pans.     This   system  gives  larger  returns 
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than  field  caltivation,  but  the  requisite  labour  is  greater, 
therefore  it  is  not  in  favour  with  the  Sinhalese  ;  the  Moormen 
carry  it  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

A  third  system  of  paddy  cultivation  is  on  elevated  ground , 
80  called,  high  lands,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  other  ch^na 
crops  are  grown  ;  in  this  case  irrigation  is  not  applicable,  and 
the  crop  is  totally  dependant  for  moisture  on  the  natural  fall 
of  rain.  The  return  is  large,  but  the  risk  of  losing  one's 
labour  is  great. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  general  food  of  the  people  is 
not  rice,  but  kurakkan  {Eleusine  coracana)  which  is  grown 
in  chenas.  These  are  pieces  of  land  on  which  the  smaller 
trees  and  brushwood  are  cut  down  and  burnt,  the  thicker 
branches  are  in  this  way  merely  charred,  and  being  piled 
round  the  enclosure,  form  a  tolerably  good  fence.  The  seed 
is  H)vm  broadcast,  and  then  covered  slightly  by  aid  of  that 
usefnl  implement,  the  mamotie.  A  man  can  sow  and  cover 
about  a  seer  of  kurakkan  seed  in  a  day.  It  rarely  occurs 
that  more  than  two  crops  are  taken  from  one  chena  ;  after 
the  last  of  tliese  has  been  removed,  the  jungle  is  allowed  to 
grow  up,  and  is  not  again  cut  till  after  the  lapse  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  year?.  It  is  evident  that  this  system  must 
prove  most  destructive  to  timber,  as  new  land  is  cleared 
every  year. 

In  these  chinas  various  other  plants,  such  as  millet,  &c.  ; 
2B  also  ^-arieties  of  gram,  Ac,  are  cultivated.  One  of  the 
moei  useful  of  these,  so  called,  fine  grains,  is  the  tala  of  the 
Sinhalese  (Sesame,  Sesamum  Orieniale,)  which  yields  an  oil 
used  for  lamps  and  in  medicines.  The  price  of  the  seed  is 
about  a  |)enny  per  seer,  and  large  quantities  are  sold  to 
tacalam  people  from  the  low  country,  and  to  dealers  at 
Triocomalie  and  Higgolla  MAtal^.  Ihe  people  are  fond  of 
eoUivating  this  plant,  and  if  an  English  merchant  would 
make  arrangements  for  purchasing  it  here,  or  at  the  neigh- 
bouring ports,  the  cultivation  might  be  increased  to  a  great 
fxtent. 
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Cotton  is  also  grown  in  chenas,  the  seed  being  placed  in  the 
ground  along  with  that  of  hurakkan^  which  grows  faster,  and  is 
removed  ere  the  cotton  has  approached  maturity.  The  extent 
of  such  lands  are  always  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  seed 
kurakkan  required  ;  and  about  four  seers  of  cotton  seed  are 
sown  with  one  of  karakkan.  The  cotton  is  sown  about  October, 
before  the  monsoon  rains  set  in  ;  the  pods  begin  to  burst  in 
about  eight  months  ;  and  durhig  the  three  following  months  the 
produce  is  gradually  removed.  If  the  plant  be  cut  down  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  fresh  shoots  appear,  and  a  second  crop  equal 
to  the  first  Is  obtained,  if  the  soil  be  good.  From  certain  memo- 
randa^ collected  by  a  i»redecessor  about  fourteen  years  ago,  I 
glean  the  following  information  regarding  a  piece  of  cotton 
soil. 

It  measured  eight  seers  of  kurakkan^  which,  as  before  shewn, 
is  eqiial  to  thirty-two  of  cotton.  A  man  was  employed  forty 
days  in  cutting  down  the  jungle,  twenty  more  in  lopping,  and 
twentj'-five  in  burning  it,  and  removing  the  rubbish.  The  soil 
being  good,  the  plants  attained  a  height  of  six  feet.  This  cb^na 
yielded  30  xcelU  of  cotton  in  the  first  season,  and  this  was  about 
four  bullocks'  load,  worth  6s.  8d.,  per  load.  The  cotton  is  sold 
with  the  seeds  unremoved. 

One  person  will,  in  a  day,  clear  a  icelli  from  its  seed,  and  in 
four  days  will  spin  it  into  tlu-ead.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for 
a  piece  of  cloth  ten  cubits  long,  and  four  spans  broad.  A  weaver 
will  complete  this  in  three  days,  and  receives  in  payment  one 
and  a  quarter  parras  of  kurakkan,  or  half  this  quantity  of 
paddy.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  a 
tax  on  cotton  cultivation,  so  the  above  information  may  be 
looked  upon  as  tolerably  correct.  From  it  we  learn,  that,  in 
1838,  a  man's  labour  was  freely  given  during  at  least  eighty-five 
days  to  the  working  of  a  chena,  the  produce  of  which  sold  for 
£1  6s.  8d.,  which  would  give  almut  8|d.  per  diem  ;  but  the 
cultivator,  after  reaping  his  kunikkan,  had  to  watch  the  cotton 
for  nearly  seven  months,  and  had  to  collect,  dry,  and  pack  the 
produce. 
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At  present,  the  people  seldom  get  more  than  3s.,  for  a  load 
of  cotton  :  this  is  attributed  to  the  vast  quantities  of  cloth  now 
imported  from  India  and  England. 

Being  anxious  to  multiply  as  much  as  possible  the  varieties  of 
plants  on  which  the  people  depend,  I  applied  for,  and  obtained 
from  Government,  two  sacks  of  Bourbon  and  New  Orleans 
cotton  seed,  which  I  am  now  distributing  amo^ig  the  people, 
who,  however,  shew  their  wonted  apathy  on  this  occasion  also. 

High  forest  land  is  invariably  selected  for  cotton. 

Tobacco,  when  grown  at  all,  is  only  found  in  small  gardens, 
containing  forty  or  fifty  plants. 

With  regard  to  chenas  generally,  it  must  be  observed,  that, 
nslike  paddy  fields,  they  belong  not  to  individuals,  but  to 
Tillages  collectively ;  and  it  is  by  nmicable  arrangements  among 
themselves,  that  it  is  in  each  season  arranged  what  portion'shall 
be  allotted  to  each  man.  As  a  general  rule,  all  land  from  which 
water  drains  to  the  tanks  or  field  of  a  certain  village  belongs  to 
that  village  ;  and  to  its  inhabitants  is  reserved  the  right  of 
cutting  chenas  within  the  limits  so  defined. 

For  some  reason,  which  I  do  not  know,  chenas  are  not 
portioned  off  by  parallels,  but  by  radiating  lines  from  !«ome 
central  spot,  such  as  a  large  tree,  boulder,  &c. 

Inhabitants. 

The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  Sinhalese,  approximating  in 
manners,  feelings,  and  appearance  to  the  Highlanders,  and  not 
to  the  degenerate  race  which  swarms  in  the  maritime  districts, 
and  for  whom  they  entertain  a  thorough  contempt.  Every 
man  is  a  cultivator  or  proprietor  of  land,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  there  is  one  Sinhalese  villager  who  is  to  any  extent 
dependant  on  a  trade  for  livelihood.  Many  persons  are  by 
oaste  mechanics,  as  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  washers,  tom-tom 
beaters,  &c.,  but  the  last  two  bodies  alone  devote  any  attention 
to  their  hereditary  business,  and  even  their  reward  consists 
not  in  money,  but  in  land  ;  thus  the  people  of  a  viUage  vrill 
giro  a  piece  of  land  to   i^onie   dhobies  on  condition    that  thev 
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wash  for  them  and  attend  on  occasions  of  ceremony ;  so  it  is 
with  tom-tom  beaters.  If  a  man  wishes  to  get  a  new  axe  or 
mamotie,  he  first  of  all  goes  to  Trincomalie,  Anuradhapura  or 
Manndr,  and  purchases  some  iron  ;  he  then  prepares  a  quantity 
of  charcoal,  and  taking  these,  proceeds  to  some  neighbouring 
blacksmith,  who  is  brought  into  good  humour  by  the  gift  of 
some  cakes,  Ac,  and  is  perhaps  ultimately  persuaded  to  under- 
take the  work,  which,  however,  proceeds  slowly  and  gravely, 
several  days  being  occupied  in  working  and  talking  about  the 
work  :  all  this  time  the  applicant  renders  assistance  to  the  smith. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  induce  a  village  mechanic  to  settle 
here  ;  they  like  receiving  money  wages,  but  cannot  bear  regular 
hours.  Of  late,  in  consequence  of  public  works  being 
commenced,  a  few  masons  and  carpenters  are  to  be  found  at  the 
station  ;  but  all  are  strangers  to  the  district. 

To  shop-keeping  of  every  sort,  the  highland  Sinhalese  have  an 
insuperable  objection,  and  thus  it  occurs  that  the  boutiques  along 
the  roads  are  all  occupied  by  Tamils,  Moormen,  or  low-countr}' 
people.  It  is  only  in  such  situations  that  boutiques  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  villages  themselves  they  are  unknown  ;  each  man  grows 
his  own  paddy  and  kurakkan,  has  his  own  cattle,  and  probably 
cultivates  a  few  vegetables  in  his  garden.  If  he  wants  a  new 
cloth,  he  gives  the  cotton  from  his  ch^na,  and  also  some  grain 
by  way  of  fee  to  a  weaver,  or  else  he  barters  the  product  of  his 
field  with  some  passing  trader. 

Until  of  late  years,  bare  money  was  almost  unknown  in 
the  district,  but  is  now  becoming  more  common  every 
day.  In  all  dealings  among  themselves,  however,  the  natives 
adhere  to  the  system  of  barter.  The  change  already  referred 
to,  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  payment  of 
taxes  in  kind  has  been  done  away  with,  and  that  the  taxes  in 
themselves  are  heavier.  I  am  quite  aware  that  many  persons 
consider  it  an  absurdity  to  maintain,  that  people  can  be  better 
off  simply  because  they  are  taxed,  because  money  is  taken  from 
them  ;  such  is,  however,  the  simple  fact.  The  manner  in  which 
it  works  is  probably  thus  : — A  man  knows  that  ho  will  shortly 
have  io  pay  to  Government  t«  «'nnpln  of  rnpeei  j  non«»  of  hie 
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neighbours  will  pay  him  for  anything  in  cash,  he  therefore  finds 
it  necessary  to  grow  something  which  ho  may  sell  to  strangers, 
and  he  soon  discovers  that,  ccetens  painbus,  the  less  bulky  these 
goods  are  the  better,  after  providing  for  the  daily  wants  of 
himself  and  his  family;  he  will  therefore  clear  a  chena  and 
cultivate,  say  sesame.  The  produce  he  then  removes  to  Trinco- 
malie,  and  sells  for  cash.  He  now  finds  that  the  sum  he  has 
received  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  tax  which  he  must  pav, 
and  in  wandering  through  the  bazaar  his  fancy  is  struck  hv 
some  gaudy  handkerchief,  some  bright  brass  vessel,  some  china, 
Ac  ;  he  buys  the  article  and  returns  homo.  The  sight  of  those 
purchases  gives  pleasure  to  his  household,  and  creates  in  them 
new  desires  and  new  wanti?.  To  gratify  and  relieve  these,  he 
will  in  the  next  seasen  clear  a  still  larger  chena,  and  so  the 
process  continues.  The  increasing  influence  of  money  is  strik- 
ingly apparent  in  the  instance  of  headmen  and  people  of  familv, 
yrho  now  care  much  loss  than  heretofore  about  keeping  up 
large  bodies  of  dependents.  In  a  paper  on  the  statistics  of 
the  Puttalara  district,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  transmit  to 
the  Society  some  years  ago,  I  shewed  that  the  fishers  there 
were  most  anxious  that  the  now  discontinued  fish-tax  should 
be  renewed  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  believe,  that  at  present  the 
people  ought  to  be  comparatively  heavily  taxed,  not  indeed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  discourage  them,  but  to  such  that  they 
may  be  incited  to  industry. 

The  castes  are  the  same  as  those  in  other  districts,  with  this 
exception,  that  there  is  one  here  not  general  over  the  Island, 
and  which  is  superior  to  that  which  is  elsewhere  considered 
the  highest — I  mean  the  Wanni  caste,  who  call  themselves 
W€mmwaru^  the  latter  being  a  mere  honorific.  These  persons 
are  the  descendants  of  certain  Tamils  who  came  over  from  the 
continent  in  the  time  of  Raja  Sen,  who  granted  to  each  extensive 
tracts  of  liind.  They  are  very  numerous  here,  and  verv 
troublesome,  as  they  will  not  accept  any  inferior  appoint- 
mmts,  and  for  the  most  part  think  it  quite  beneath  their 
dignity  to  educate  themselves.  As  their  claim  to  fill  all  the 
high  offices  has  l>een  rojeoted,  thoy  now  frv^qiiontlv  ipforjxiarrv 
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with  Velldlas,  and  will  in  all  probability  soon  be  incorporated 
with  that  caste. 

Considerable  numbers  of  domesticated  V^ddds  are  to  be  met 
with,  but  none  of  those  who  still  retain  their  primitive  wildness 
reside  in  the  district. 

Six  or  seven  villages  of  the  Eastern  division  are  inhabited 
by  a  set  of  people  who  have  much  the  look  of  Moormen.  If 
asked  to  what  caste  they  belong,  they  reply  :  "  We  are  from 
Kurunigala  hxhage^  Their  neighbours  call  them  "  Wageyei,^'* 
a  name  which  they  do  not  at  all  like.  They  do  not  intermarry 
with  the  people  of  the  district,  aud  seek  for  wives  either  in  their 
own  villages  here,  or  in  those  of  their  comrades  in  Seven  Korales. 
They  preserve  a  tradition,  that  many  centurirs  ago  their  fore- 
fathers cam©  from  Mdlwar,  but  do  not  know  where  that  place  is. 
They  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  Duriyas. 

The  Moormen  or  Mahomedans  occupy  numerous  villages  ; 
they  are  locomotive,  enterprising,  fond  of  trade,  and  very  decep- 
tive. Their  love  of  money  is  a  perfect  disease  ;  they  are  more 
robust,  intelligent,  and  bold  than  the  Sinhalese,  and  are  very 
much  disliked  and  feared  by  them. 

Many  individual  Tamils  have  settled  in  the  district,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  one  village  is  exclusively  occupied  by 
them. 

A  few  KaflFres  and  Malays  occur  here  ;  the  former  chiefly 
discharged  soldiers  and  their  offspring  ;  the  latter,  people,  who, 
as  I  believe,  have  some  very  good  reason  for  living  in  secluded 
spots. 

Two  circumstances  exercise  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
people  ;  the  first,  that  for  the  last  three  years  there  has  not 
been  a  single  tavern  in  the  district  ;  the  latter,  that  there  are  no 
resident  proctors.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  many 
proctors  may  be  good  and  honest  men,  nor  that  such  are  very 
liseful ;  but  it  is  evident  that  proctors  who  would  settle  in  such 
a  district  as  this,  must  be  the  very  refuse  of  their  profession,  and 
such  mon  would  ho  a  curso  to  tho  district.. 
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EdCcation. 

About  eighteen  month:?  ago  an  English  school  was  set  on  foot, 
and  is  still  maintained.  Owing  to  the  liberality  of  Government 
no  fees  are  demanded  from  the  scholars,  it  being  considered  that 
the  |>eoi)le  must  first  learn  wliat  education  is,  Ijefore  they  are 
asked  to  pay  for  it.  The  number  of  scholars  is  only  13, 
but  when  a  sort  of  boarding  house  now  in  contemplation  shall 
have  been  constructed,  the  numljer  may  be  expected  to  increase 
considerably. 

A  Tamil  school,  supported  by  private  funds,  is  attended  by  a 
few  scholars,  but  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  new  faces  ; 
— so  soon  as  a  boy  can  read  a  little  and  scrawl  his  name,  he 
sets  up  a  boutique. 

The  best  effects  have  followed  from  the  strict  examination 
to  which  applicants  for  headmanship  are  subjected,  as  to  their 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  latter 
respect,  the  progress  is  most  marked,  and  has  been  a>sibted 
by  the  distribution  of  suitable  books  of  instruction. 

This  being  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  of  (Ceylon,  it  might 
be  expected  that  I  should  have  much  to  say  regarding  the 
Buddhist  priesthood.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  the  priests 
here  are  ignorant  beyond  description  ;  know  nothing  of  their 
own  history  or  religion  :  and  though  they  say  that  they  have  a 
copy  of  the  Mahawapso,  acknowledge  that  they  have  never 
read  it.  As  they  do  not  take  the  slightest  trouble  with  the 
people,  and  generally  disappear  until  the  time  of  the  festivals 
approaches  (at  which  period  offerings  to  a  large  amount  are 
brought  in),  the  people  are  heartily  wearied  of  their  yoke,  and 
if  no  external  aid  be  afforded  to  the  religion,  it  will  soon  be 
practically  extinct. 

I  confess  to  having  an  extremely  low  opinion  of  the  Buddhist 
priesthood.  To  judge  frt»m  those  whom  I  have  met  (the  number 
is  not  small),  I  think  they  will  be  found  idle,  selfish,  inconsistent 
and,  ea-^cio,  diacontented. 
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Means  of  Communication. 

There  are  no  navigable  or  perennial  rivers,  and  no  canals  in 
the  district  ;  and  the  trade  of  the  country  will  not  for  a  long 
time  to  come  justify  Govornmont  in  altering  this  state  of  matters. 
Up  till  the  year  1845,  the  only  road  in  this  district  was  that  from 
Manndr  to  Anursidhapura,  along  which  the  tappal  has  hitherto 
been  carried.  About  the  period  mentioned,  a  sudden  advance 
was  made  ;  a  great  central  route  passing  from  north  to  south, 
and  opening  the  communication  between  Jaffna  and  Kandy, 
having  being  surveyed  and  cleared  ;  others  leading  to  Trinco- 
malie  and  to  Puttalam  were  also  opened,  so  far  as  they  lie  within 
this  district. 

That  most  excellent  of  laws,  the  Road  Ordinance  of  1848, 
has  here,  as  elsewhere,  effected  much  good  ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  following  works  have  been  carried  out 
within  the  last  three  years  : — 

I.  The  central  line  between  Jaffna  and  Kandy  has  received 
general  and  extensive  repair. 

II.  A  substantial  bridge,  with  three  water-ways,  has  been 
constructed  over  the  Sapgili  Kanadara-oya. 

III.  The  Puttalam  road  has  been  brought  into  such  a  state 
of  efficiency  as  the  present  nature  of  the  traffic  requires. 

IV.  Similar  improvements  to  the  Trincomalie  road  have  also 
been  carried  out. 

V.  The  Mannar  road  has  received  general  repair,  though  no 
permanent  bridges  have  been  made. 

V  I.  A  road  between  Madawachchi  on  the  central,  and  Horowe- 
potane  on  the  Trincomalie  road,  has  been  surveyed,  traced, 
and  cleared  throughout  its  whole  length,  though  a  few  miles  are 
still  not  available  for  cart  traffic. 

VI.  Another  line  joining  Kekirawe on  the  central,  with  Miri- 
gahaw^wa  on  the  Puttalam  road,  has  been  surveyed,  traced,  and 
opened,  throughout  about  24^  miles  of  its  course 

VIII.     A  line   joining   Mahakekirdwe  with  Uorowepotane, 
oth  as  aljovementionedj)  has  also  been  traced. 
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IX.  And  lastly,  a  line  from  this  to  the  Mannilr  road  near 
Adapanknlam^  has  been  surveyed,  and  in  a  great  measure 
traced. 

The  whole  amomit  collected  during  each  year  since  1850,  is 
as  follows : — 


Tear. 

No. 

liable. 

Value 
in  Money. 

1850 

1851 

1852 

Total... 

10,117 
10,923 
10,910 

£ 

$. 

d. 

758 
819 
818 

15 
5 
5 

6 
6 
0 

31,950 

2396 

5 

0 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  rate  of  commutation  fixed  for  six 
days*  labour,  is  only  1*.  6cf.  This  is  just  half  of  the  real 
proportion  ;  but  this  arrangement  was  purposely  adopted,  on  the 
supposition  that  hired  coolies  do  more  work  than  statute 
labourers  ;  besides  which,  this  system  enables  one  to  concen- 
trate one's  efforts  on  such  roads  as  most  immediately  call 
for  attention.  I  think,  however,  that  these  advantages  have 
been  over-estimated,  and  that  the  rate  of  commutation  should 
have  been  higher. 

Of  late  years,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  desirable- 
ness of  giving  to  the  natives  Municipal  privileges,  and  it  was 
hinted  that  the  Road  Ordinance  was  but  the  first  stop  in  that 
direction.  In  those  districts  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted, 
the  hopes  of  the  Progressists  have^been  woefully  disappointed  ; 
the  people  frequently  not  sliowing  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
elections  ;  not  recording  their  votes  ;  not  even  taking  the  trouble 
to  attend. 
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There  being  little  trade  in  this  district,  and  the  people  having 
a  great  dislike  to  strangers  and  to  bustle,  the  Road  Ordinance 
is  even  now  far  from  popular  ;  but  the  more  intelligent  villagers 
are  becoming  convinced  of  the  advantages  which  it  secures  to 
them. 

Climate. 

Some  one  said  long  ago,  that  the  climate  of  Nuwarakalawiya 
was  very  deadly — that  the  place  was  a  second  Sierra  licone  ;  and 
no  amount  of  proof  to  the  contrary  has  yet  dissipated  this 
absurdly  erroneous  opinion.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  fever  was  more  prevalent  than  at  present ; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
even  at  that  time  it  was  unhealthy  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Situated  in  a  vast  plain,  which  is  covered  with  dense 
wood,  and  in  which  there  is  a  multitude  of  neglected  tanks,  the 
place  is  certainly  no  sanitarium,  but  still  I  think  that  during 
nine  months  of  the  year,  it  is  fully  as  healthy  as  most  stations. 
The  unhealthy  season  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  December  till 
the  end  of  February,  and  during  this  portion  of  the  year  the 
establishments  are  allowed  to  remove  elsewhere.  As  the  jungle 
around  the  station  becomes  cleared  away,  and  as  the  place 
becomes  more  healthy,  the  furlough  allowed  is  gradually  circum- 
scribed, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  there  will  probably  be 
no  occasion  for  an  annual  interruption  of  public  business.  The 
fever  of  Nuwarakaldwiya  is  distinguished  less  by  the  violence 
of  sudden  isolated  attacks,  than  by  its  insidiousness  and  long 
continuance.  One  is  never  very  ill,  but  neither  is  one  ever  very 
well  ;  one  feels  a  general  listlessness,  a  sensibility  to  the  effecU 
of  draughts,  which  gradually  debilitates  one  to  a  lamentable 
extent. 

It  is  a  common  remark  of  the  people,  that  draughts  are  much 
more  common  now  than  they  used  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  and  this  is — justly,  as  I  believe, — attributed  to  the  great 
extension  of  the  chena  system,  whereby  pools,  springs,  and 
marshes  are  dried,  and  large  surfaces  exposed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun.     I  regret  to  say,  that  my  manifold  engagements,  and 
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frequent  absence  from  the  station,  have  prevented  me  from 
making  any  regular  meteorological  observations. 

Antiquities. 

Nnwarakaldwiya  has  a  degree  of  local  celebrity,  from  having, 
during  many  years,  been  the  residence  of  the  Sinhalese  Bdjas. 

We  learn  from  the  Mahdwapso,  that  Prince  Wijaya  established 
himself  at  Tambapanni  or  Tammannadawiya,  near  Puttalam, 
about  the  year  543  B.  0.  His  successor,  in  504  B.  C,  removed 
to  Wijitapura  in  this  district.  Pandukabhaya  who  followed 
in  the  year  474  B.  C,  took  up  his  residence  at  Anuridhapura  ; 
and  from  this  time  till  A.  D.  729,  Anurddhapura  continued  to  be 
the  metropolis  of  Ceylon.  About  the  year  307  B.  C,  the  thero 
Q  saint')  MaLindo,  son  of  Dhammdsoka,  Emperor  of  India,  intro- 
duced Buddhism  into  Ceylon.  It  was  then  that  the  branch  of 
the  sacred  B6^aha  (Ficus  religiosd)  was  brought  to,  and  self- 
planted  at,  Anurddhapura  ;  and  here,  enclosed  in  a  triple  terrace 
of  masonry,  it  still  exists,  and  still  attracts  annually  thousands 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Island,  and  occasionally  also 
from  India,  and  even  from  Siam  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  yet 
venerated  Dutugemunu,  about  B.  C,  161,  expended  a  vast 
amount  of  labour  in  erecting  those  bee-hive  shaped  edifices 
called  ddffobaSj  c^iaityas,  or  thtipas,  which  enshrine  relics  of  the 
philosopher  Buddha  ;  and  whijh,  though  time  has  impaired  the 
symmetry  of  their  form,  still  tower  in  solemn  grandeur  over  the 
surrounding  forests,  and  proclaim  to  the  yet  distant  traveller  the 
locality  of  the  sacred  city.  Seven  or  eight  dagahas  of  various 
sizes  are  scattered  round  the  station  :  these  with  carved  step- 
stones,  and  altars,  pillars,  capitals,  and  images  of  Hindu  deities, 
with  long  stretches  of  low  mounds  and  walls,  form  the  chief 
antiquities  to  be  found  at  the  station,  and  attract  notice,  rather 
from  their  vast  number  and  extent,  than  from  any  other  quality 
they  possess.  They  are  interesting  as  marking  the  period  when 
Sinhalese  genius  and  enterprize  reached  their  zenith  ;  and  to  the 
eye  of  the  engineer,  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  a  matter  of  just 
admiration. 
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The  Mahd  Loliapdsdda,  will  much  disappoint  the  visitor.  It 
consists  simply  of  a  solid  square  of  roughly  squared  slender 
pillars,  40  in  each  row,  and  rising  about  9  feet  above  the 
general  surface.  Each  side  of  the  square  is  221  feet.  There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  these  pillars  were  the  mere  foundations 
of  a  huge  pyramidal  wooden  structure,  nine  stories  in  height, 
which  must  somewhat  have  resembled  the  so-called  Chinese 
porcelain  towers,  and  which,  when  decorated  in  the  Siphaleso 
fashion,  must  have  formed  a  very  striking,  if  not  a  very  beautiful 
object. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  describe  the  various  antiquities 
round  the  station.  Perhaps  a  future  paper  may  be  devoted  to 
the  subject. 

Some  time  ago  I  commenced  a  large  scale  plan  of  the  ground 
around  the  station,  but  want  of  leisure  has  forced  me  to  abandon 
the  work. 

Mihintale,  eight  miles  east  of  Anuradhapura,  is  much  resorted 
to  by  pilgrims  ;  for  there  stands  the  oldest  of  the  ddgabas,  and 
there  the  great  teacher  Mahindo  expired,  A  fine  view,  stretch- 
ing probably  from  sea  to  sea,  and  far  up  to  the  MAtale  hilk, 
is  obtained  from  the  summit. 

At  Owkonna,  about  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Mihintale, 
there  is  a  colossal  erect  statue  of  Buddha,  about  35  feet 
in  height ;  it  is  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  to  which  it  remains 
partially  attached.  The  right  hand  is  raised  as  in  the  act  of 
benediction. 

Wijitapura,  near  Owkonna,  has  been  already  mentioned.  A 
siege  which  it  underwent  is  minutely  described  in  the  Mahsi- 
wapso ;  but  on  enquiry,  I  could  not  ascertain  the  existence  of 
any  walls  or  other  structures,  except  a  small  half-ruined 
d&gaha. 

Close  to  the  southern  extremity  of  this  district,  but  just 
within  the  limits  of  Seven  Korales,  at  Seseruwa-kande  Vihdr^, 
there  is  a  statue  of  Buddha  resembling  in  size  and  position 
that  at  Owkonna, 
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Both  here  and  at  other  parts  of  the  district,  I  have  met  with 
and  copied  numerous  inscriptions  ;  but  regarding  these  deem  it 
unnecessary  at  present  to  do  more  than  state,  that  the  charac- 
ters employed  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  alphabets  in 
my  possession. 

Fiscal  Arrangements. 

This  district  always  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Kandyan  Provinces,  being  specially  entrusted  to  the  tliird  Disawa 
for  the  time  being.  The  last  of  those  apj)cars  to  have  been 
Talgahagoda  Disawa,  who  seems  to  have  resigned  about  the 
year  1833.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  district,  as  it  now 
exists,  was  formed  by  adding  some  portions  of  Matald  and 
Seven  Korales. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  native  headmen  consisted  of  Maha 
Wanni  Unnehes,WanniMudiyanses,  andKariyakarannas,  all  these 
being  connected  with  both  the  Revenue  and  Police  Departments, 
At  present  we  have  Divifcion.^,  Korules  and  Tulanas,  under 
Ratemahatmaydg,  K6rale^«,  and  Lokanias  ;  of  the  first  there  are 
3,  of  the  second  17,  of  the  third  about  sixty. 

Batemahatmayds  receive  £2  10s.  per  mensem,  besides  five 
per  cent,  on  the  revenue  collected  from  their  divisions. 

Korales  receive  five  per  cent,  on  their  collections,  and  hold, 
free  of  tax,  such  lands  as  they  possess  within  their  own  Koralds. 

The  Le'kamas,  imlike  the  two  other  grades,  are  at  present 
regarded  solely  as  Police  Viddnes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
they  remain,  as  formerly,  general  assistants  of  the  K6rales  ;  and 
this  arrangement  ought,  I  think,  to  be  again  formally  sanctioned. 
They  hold,  free  of  tax,  such  of  their  lands  as  He  within  their 
owTi  Tulanas,  aud  do  not  receive  stated  salary,  nor  percentage. 

It  is  probable  that  the  system  of  allowing  headmen  to  hold 
land  tax  free,  will  soon  be  altogether  done  away  with.  It  has 
been  maintained,  probably  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  the 
services  of  men  personally  interested  in  their  own  divisions  ; 
but  this  object  can  be  otherwise  secured,  and  a  constant  source 
of  demoralizatioa  cut  off.    At  present,  qiwntities  of  land,  are  to 
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escape  tax.  entered  in  the  names  of  headmen,  -who  after  the 
lapse  of  some  years  claim,  and  frequently  take  possession  of  the 
lands  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  I  see  no  objection  to 
employing  unpaid  headmen,  so  long  as  the  offices  are  eagerly- 
sought  by  the  people.  The  Sinhalese  love  of  honor  and  dis- 
tinction, though  carried  to  somewhat  unreasonable  lengths,  is  in 
itself  laudable,  and  gives  a  point  cCappui  to  those  who  wish  to 
elevate  the  people.  In  our  own  country,  many  offices  uncon- 
nected with  salary  are  eagerly  contended  for,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  same  system  should  not  be  followed  here.  That  unpaid 
headmen  would  take  bribes  is  not  more  true  than  that  the  paid 
headmen  now  do  so. 

The  headmen  are,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in  activity  and  intel- 
ligence to  those  of  adjoining  districts.  This  may  he  attributed 
to  the  fact,  that  the  people  were,  until  lately,  almost  debarred 
from  intercourse  with  others  ;  that  the  district  was  formed  of 
fragments  taken  from  others,  and  which  are  only  beginning  to 
amalgamate  into  one  homogeneous  whole  ;  that  the  resident 
civilians  have  been  frequently  changed  ;  that  the  establish- 
ment is  necessarily  broken  up  annually  ;  and  that  formerly  the 
Wanniya  caste  had  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  headmenships  ; 
and  even  now,  many  of  these  people,  while  they  think  that  they 
have  a  right  to  be  made  K6rdlas  and  Ratemahdtmeyds  as  oppor- 
tunities occur,  yet  totally  neglect  their  own  education,  on  the 
plea  that  they  can  pay  others  to  read  and  write  for  them.  I 
think  that  a  bad  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  unceremonious 
way  in  which  headmen  are  appointed  and  dismissed  ;  and  believe, 
that  Government  in  giving  up  all  sorts  of  state  and  ceremony. 
is  gratuitously  throwing  away  a  powerful  means  of  influencing 
the  people. 

Whether  headmen  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  have  more  power 
than  at  present,  is  a  matter  for  serious  enquiry,  but  need  not  be 
entered  upon  here. 

Revenue. 

With  some  trifling  exceptions,  the  sole  source  of  revenue  is 
the  tax  on  grain. 
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Formerly  this  used  in  part  to  be  paid  in  kind  (dmancn),  but 
this  gave  rise  to  so  much  deception  and  loss,  that  the  plan 
has  long  since  been  abandoned.  At  present  the  great  majority 
of  the  tax  is  collected  by  the  commutation  system.  According 
to  this,  the  average  annual  produce  of  each  piece  of  land 
being  estimated,  the  cultivator  redeems  that  portion  of  it  which 
woxdd  fall  to  Government.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  rate 
of  redemption  is  fixed  very  low,  it  being  considered  that  the 
loss  thus  occurring  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ease  of 
collection,  the  fixity  of  revenue,  and  the  checking  of  deception. 
In  this  opinion  I  entirely  concur,  and  believe  the  commutation 
system  to  be  eminently  advantageous,  both  to  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled.     The  whole  process  is  as  follows  : — 

The  headmen  send  in  lists  of  the  lands,  giving  the  extent 
and  probable  produce  of  each  share  ;  these  lists  then  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  former  years,  so  as  to  expose  any  fraud, 
and  are  then  entered  in  large  register-books ;  additional 
columns,  shewing  the  tithe,  in  grain  and  in  money,  being  added. 
There  is  then  drawn  out  a  set  of  tickets,  forming  in  fact,  a  copy 
of  the  register  ;  each  ticket  containing  a  memorandum  as  to  the 
amount  due  on  each  share.  After  this  is  prepared,  the  Assis- 
tant Agent  proceeds  to  some  appointed  village  ;  the  people 
assemble  ;  those  of  a  certain  village  are  called  forward  ;  the  first 
name  is  read,  the  peasant  comes  forward,  signs  the  register,  and 
receives  the  memorandum  shewing  what  he  has  to  pay,  and  as 
the  matter  proceeds,  complaints  as  to  over-estimation,  &c.,  are 
frequently  heard  at  once,  and  the  requisite  alterations  made. 
After  all  this  is  done,  another  set  of  receipts,  corresponding  to 
the  entries  in  the  registers,  is  filled  up  ;  each  such  receipt  is 
given  by  the  headman  to  the  person  whose  name  is  inscribed  on 
it,  when  he  pays  the  tax  due  by  him.  In  this  way  the  peasant 
knows  beforehand  what  he  has  to  give  annually,  and  he  cannot 
bo  called  on  by  the  K6ralil  to  pay  twice  over,  as  used  formerly  to 
occur  not  unfrequently-  The  headmen,  when  they  bring  revenue 
to  the  Kachcheri,  give  in  lists  of  those  from  whom  they  have 
received  it,  and  thus,  if  a  headman  dies  or  is  dismissed,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  who  is  and  who  is  not  in  arrear. 
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Those  commutation  settlements  are  made  for  periods  of  five 
years.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  that  they  should  run  for 
twenty  years,  but  fortunately  this  scheme  was  abandoned,  as 
also  that  of  allowing  the  people  to  redeem  their  whole  grain  tax 
at  ten  or  twenty  years'  purchase. 

The  taxes  from  chenas,  tawalasy  and  lands  which  are  culti- 
vated at  uncertain  periods,  are  collected  by  estimation,  that  is, 
the  growing  crop  is  estimated,  and  the  villager  redeems  the 
tythe  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  is  somewhat  below  the  market  value 
of  the  grain  ;  at  present  it  is  8rf.  pence  per  parra,  the 
market  value  being  from  9rf.  to  a  1*.  It  is  desirable  to  check 
this  system  so  far  as  circumstances  allow,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  deception  being   carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

The  execrable  system  of  farming  taxes  has  never  been  in  use 
here,  and  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  I  should 
deplore  its  introduction. 

Fine  grains  pay  no  tax,  this  being  a  Kandyan  district ;  and 
really,  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  living  on  kurakkan  "  roties", 
it  would  be  cruelty,  to  tax  him.  The  only  thing  that  might 
induce  one  to  lay  a  tax  on  these  grains  would  be,  the  hope  of 
forcing  the  people  to  the  cultivation  of  wholesome  articles  of 
diet. 

It  appears  that  in  1825  the  revenue  realized  from  this  district 
amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  eleven  pounds,  thirteen 
shillings  and  five  pence  half  penny  ;  and  from  that  time  until 
1883,  it  seems  to  have  aA^eraged  only  £129  13s.  5rf.;  after  this 
period,  however,  rose  steadily  and  rapidly,  and  now  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  covers  the  expenses. 

Last  year,  (1852)  the  grain  revenue  amounted  to  £1735  4«.  5^rf. 
and  the  whole  real  revenue,  exclusive  of  road  tax,  to  £1874  16s. 
b^d.  This  year  these  itcMns  amount  to  £1021  U,  bd.,  and 
£927  is.  4f^  respectively. 

Two  causes  will  account  for  this  decrease  : — 

1,  Within  the  two  previous  years  almost  nil  arrears  had  been 
collected. 
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IL  Jjast  y<"ar  murrain  prevailed  to  a  lamentable  extent,  and 
•o  many  of  the  draught  cattle  died,  that  large  quantities  of 
lan<l  were  left  uncultivated  ;  and  as  the  people  are  naturally 
improvident,  they  were  at  once  reduced  to  great  distress.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  due  for  gniin  conunutation  by  the 
wttlement  just  closed,  contrasts  favorably  with  that  which 
pHH^eded  it,  shewing  an  increase  of  £74  Ss,  O^r/.  A  slight 
•examination  will  leave  no  doubt  that  this  district  is  rapidly 
iiKTea>lng  in   wealth  and    inn)ortanc(\ 

Crime. 

The  people  of  Xuwarakaldwiya  are  the  most  gentle  I  have  had 
the  fortune  to  meet.  It  is  true  they  quarrel  a  good  deal,  but 
thoe  «<(juabbles  are  generally  of  the  most  trifling  kind  ;  the  parties 
after  exhausting  their  list  of  abusive  terms,  pull  each  other's 
hairs,  then  shriek  and  run  away  from  each  other,  and  so  the 
matter  ooases.  Serious  assaults,  robberies,  murders,  are  all 
but  unknown,  and  during  three  years  I  have  not  had  to  punish 
one  native  of  the  district  for  pilfering. 

r'uttle  stealing  used  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  but  has 
/leen  much  checked  since  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands 
•>f  tho  District  Judges.  It  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent 
on  tb<»  1)or<lers  of  Seven  K6rales  and,  latterly,  of  Manndr, 
but  thre(»-fourths  of  the  charges  now  investigated  prove  utterly 
faW. 

The  jM^ople  are  fond  of  litigation,  but  not  I  believe  to  the 
Nime  extravagant  extent  as  elsewhere,  and  numerous  disputes 
;ire  rH'ttkHl  by  reference  to  the  Assistant  Agent  without  going 
to  th<»  ('ourts  of  law  at  all  ;  and  some  such  system  as  this 
*4M'ins  to  be  infinitely  the  best  adapted  to  tbe  people. 

Future  Prospects. 
Th**  >oil  on  the  major  part  of  the  district  being  good,  there 
.-an  Im*  no  doubt  that  agriculture  will  receive  more  and  more 
.ittcntion.  Roads  are  being  formed  in  every  direction,  and  if 
(fov»*nmient  took  up  the  matter  of  Tank  repair  with  spirit,  I 
Udieve  tliat  Nuwarakaliwiya  would  ])rofit  thereby  fully  as  much 
;*•*  :inv  district  in  (Vvlon. 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY, 
CEYLON    BRANCH. 


ON   THE  PRINCIPLES   OF  SINHALESE 

CHRONOLOGY. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  AlWis. 


Time  is  that  abstract  duration  which  pervades  all  ages^ 
without  either  a  commencement  or  conclusion.  It  partakes  of 
many  of  the  most  sublime  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
such  as  eternity,  invisibility,  omnipresence,  imm.iterialism, 
and  so  forth.  There  is  some  method  of  computing  it  amongst 
every  nation.  This  computation  and  adjustment  of  time  form 
the  principles  of  Chronology. 

The  most  natural  division  of  time  seems  to  be  into  that  of 
days.  Day  is  called  in  Sinhalese  dawasa.  The  interval  be- 
tween two  successive  risings  of  the  sun  is  a  dawana.  Seven 
dawasas  are  reckoned  into  one  satiya  "week."  The  days 
of  the  week,  as  among  many  other  nations  even  in  the  West, 
are  appropriated  to  seven  gods,  and  are  called  by  their  names  ! 
thus  Iridd  "  Sun's-day,''  Sandudd  "  Moon Vday,"  Angaharu- 
w6d&  "  Mar's-day,"  Badddd  '*  MercuryVday,"  Braliaspatindd 
•^Jupiter's-day,"  Sikufddd  "  Venus'-day,"  and  Senasvrddd 
•*  Satum's-day," 

Dawa^a  is  divided  into  daudfa  "daytime,"  and  rdtriya 
"night  time."  Daivdla  is  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  ;  and  rdtriya^  begins  with  the  setting  of 
the  sun  and  continues  till  his  rising.  From  the  rising  of 
the  son  to  his  arrival  at  the  meridian  is  called  pera-waruwa 
"forenoon  ;"  and  the  interval  between  the  meridian  and 
the  setting  of  the  Sun  is  termed  pas-warn wa  "afternoon." 
••  Noon"  or  "  midday"  is  called  madddhana. 
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The  night  is  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  called  yama 
"watch."  The  first  watch  is  called  pera-yama  or  htnde 
ydmaya.  The  second  or  middle  watch  is  called  maddima 
ydmaya ;  and  the  last  watch  is  called  pa?  hima  ydmaya^  or 
pdndara  ydmaya.  The  midnight  is  called  maddima  rdtriya. 
The  time  during  which  the  rays  of  the  sun's  light  fall  upon 
the  ground  before  his  rising  above  the  horizon,  is  termed  afu- 
yamaj  and  that  of  his  rising  is  designated  pdndara ;  '*  morn- 
ing" in  general  is  called  udaya. 

The  natural  day  is  divided  into  60  equal  portions,  each  being 
called  jt>eya,  equal  to  24  English  minutes.  Each  peya  is  divi- 
ded in  60  xviriddi^  and  each  ivinddiya  into  60  tatparas, 

A  portion  of  time  consisting  of  2^  Pfjas  is  termed  hard. 
answering  exactly  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  word  Iioray  "  hour." 
Astrologers  suppose  that  the  same  seven  gods  to  whom  the 
supervision  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  appropriated,  pre- 
side over  each  successive  seven  ?i6rd.%  beginning  from  that 
one  to  whom  the  day  belongs,  but  in  the  following  order, 
namely,  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars. 
Thus,  on  Sunday  the  first  ?i6rd  is  of  the  Sun,  the  second  is  of 
Venus,  and  the  third  is  of  Mercury,  and  so  forth  ;  on  Monday 
the  first  ?i6rd  belongs  to  the  Moon,  the  second  to  Saturn,  and 
the  third  to  Jupiter,  and  so  on. 

The  firmament  studded  with  constellations  and  stars,  ap- 
parently in  an  incessant  motion  from  east  to  west,  is  divided 
into  twelve  portions,  each  called  rdsiya,  "  sign."  The  names 
of  these  twelve  rdst\  together  with  the  time  during  which 
-they  emerge  out  of  the  horizon,  are  as  follows: — 


Names. 

P. 

w. 

H. 

' 

* 

M^sha 

...    4 

19 

Aries  ... 

...     1 

43 

36 

Wrishabha... 

...     4 

43 

Taurus 

..     1 

53 

12 

Mithana 

...     .") 

17 

Gemini 

..    2 

6 

48 

Karka(aka  ... 

...     .5 

29 

Cancer... 

..    2 

11 

36 

Si^ha 

...     5 

15 

Leo 

...     2 

6 

0 

Kanyi 

...    4 

57 

Virgo  ... 

...    1 

58 

48 
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Names. 

P.    W. 

H. 

' 

m 

TuW 

...    4    57 

Libra    ... 

1 

58 

48 

Wrischika  .. 

...    5    15 

Scorpio 

2 

6 

0 

Dhanu 

...    5    29 

Sagittarius 

2 

11 

36 

Makara 

...    5    17 

Capricornus 

2 

6 

48 

Kumbha 

...    4    43 

Aquarius 

1 

53 

12 

Mina 

...    4    19 

Pisces... 

1 

43 

36 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  all  the  rhsi  are  not  of  equal 
size,  conseqaently  some  take  a  longer  time  than  others  in  pass- 
ing through  the  horizon. 

Of  the  twelve  rhsi^  that  called  Sinha^  "  Leo "  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  Sun,  and  the  one  next  before  it,  called  Karkataka 
**  Cancer,"  is  given  to  the  Moon  ;  the  rest  of  the  r&si  are  ap* 
propriated  to  the  five  ancient  planets  in  the  order  of  their  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Sun.  Thus,  Mithuna  and  Kanyd,  the 
rasi  or  "  signs'*  bordering  on  each  side  of  the  mansions  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  belong  to  Mercury.  The  two  beyond  these  on 
each  «de,  namely  Wrishttbha  and  Tul^^  are  appropriated  to 
Venus  ;  the  two  beyond  these  namely  Mesha  and  Wrischika^ 
belong  to  Mars.  The  next  two,  Mtna  and  Dhanu^  are  the 
mansions  of  Jupiter,  and  the  remaining  two,  Makara  and 
Kumbha^  belong  to  Saturn. 

The  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Planets,  move  through  these 
rd»i  in  their  courses. 

Awurudda  "year,"  is  the  time  during  which  the  sun 
travels  through  all  the  twelve  rdsi  in  his  course,  beginning 
from  the  first  point  of  Misha  r&stya.  Sixty  years  make  a  cycle. 
The  number  of  the  cycle  of  any  given  year  is  found  by  adding 
11  to  the  given  year  of  Saka  (which  is  78  years  less  than  the 
Christian  era)  and  dividing  the  sum  by  60.  The  remainder, 
after  this  process,  is  the  number  of  the  cycle  of  the  given  year; 
and  if  nothing  remains,  60  is  the  cycle. 

The  Sinhalese  have  four  eras  by  which  they  date  the  year 
of  any  event.  That  which  is  most  familiar  to  the  generality 
of  the  people  is  the  ^aka  Warsha^  which  is  the  year  of  some 
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King  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  whose  name  was  Saka,  and  who 
was  said  to  be  the  head  of  the  royal  race  of  Yawana  (Grecian). 
The  present  year  (A.D.  1855)  is  the  1777th  of  the  Saka  Warsha, 
78  years  later  than  the  Christian  era. 

They  use  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  all  the  public 
documents  at  present;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
their  neighbourhood  are  more  familiar  with  this  than  Faka 
Warsha, 

For  religious  purposes  they  use  Buddha  Warsha,  the  year 
from  the  death  of  Grautama  Buddha,  621  years  before  ^aka 
Warsha,  Consequently,  the  present  is  the  2398th  year  of 
Bvddha  Warsha, 

In  most  of  the  Medical,  Astronomical,  and  other  Scientific 
works  of  very  ancient  dates,  which  we  have  in  Sanskrit  from  the 
Vedas  of  the  Brahmins,  another  era,  cMedKahyuga  H'ar«Aa, 
is  used.  Kaliyuga  is  the  last  of  the  four  i/ugas  or  ages  of 
the  world,  which,  the  Sinhalese  say,  have  passed.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Kaliyuga  was  3179  years  prior  to  Faka 
Warsha.  The  present  year  of  the  Kaliyuga  is  the  4956th. 
The  whole  period  during  which  it  is  to  exist  is  432,000  years. 
The  yuga  or  age  that  preceded  Kaliyuga  was  called  Dwdpara, 
and  existed  twice  as  many  years  as  the  Kaliyuga,  namely 
864,000.  The  one  before  that  was  Treta,  which  existed 
1,296,000  years  being  three  times  as  many  as  the  years  of 
Kaliyuga,  And  the  one  preceding  this  was  Krifa,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  was  four  times  that  of  Kaliyuga,  namely 
1,728,000  years.  Before  these  four  yugcu^,  the  present  kalpa 
or  the  period  of  the  world,  is  believed  to  have  existed  during 
27  divine  yugas  of  an  innumerable  number  of  years. 

The  length  of  a  year  is  365  datras,  lb  j^^yas,  31  M't/?<j</t,  and 
15  tatparas.  The  commencement  of  the  Sinhalese  year  falls 
generally  about  the  11th  of  April.  To  find  the  exact  moment 
at  which  any  given  year  commences,  or  the  moment  at  which 
the  sun  enters  into  Mesha  rdsiya,  the  following  is  the  rule.  Sub- 
tract 1244  from  the  Saka  era,  and  by  the  remainder  multiply 
365  d,  15;?.  31  w,  15  tat;  and  to  the  productadd  1615536  dawas 
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59  p,  45  u\  30  tat.\  and  then  throw  off  as  many  7  days  as  poss- 
ible from  the  sum.  The  commencement  of  the  year  or  the 
sun's  entering  into  MSsha  rasiija  is  so  mimv  days  after  Friday, 
as  appears  in  the  remainder  of  dawas,  pejus,  winddi^  and  tat- 
paras.  If  there  is  no  remainder  in  the  place  of  days,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  is  on  Friday;  if  one,  on  Saturday,  and 
so  forth.  Thus,  to  find  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Siijhalese  year,  the  year  of  Saka  1777  (A.  D.  1855),  subtract 
1244  from  1777  which  leaves  a  remainder  533,  by  this  multiply 
365  d,  15/?.  31  w.  15  tat,  which  gives  a  product  of  19682  dawas  52 
p,  36  w.  15  taL;  then  add  to  this  product  1615536  dawds,  59  p. 
45  u^.  30  tat,  which  will  give  a  sum  of  1810219  dawas,  52  p, 
21  w,  45  tat,;  after  this,  throw  off  as  many  seven  days  as  pos- 
sible, when  there  will  be  a  remainder  of  5  d,  52  p,  21  tv,  45 
tat  The  commencement  of  the  year  is  thus  5  days  after  Fri- 
day, namely,  on  Wednesday,  at  52  peyas  and  21  i^.  45  tat.x 
which,  according  to  Englisli  calculation,  is  Thursday  2  h.  56' 
42'  A.M.,  or  3  minutes  and  1 8  seconds  before  3  A.M. 

Mdsi  "  month,"  is  about  the  twelvth  part  of  a  year,  and  is 
of  two  kinds,  the  solar  and  lunar.  The  solar  month  is  the 
time  during  which  the  sun  continues  in  any  one  of  the  twelve 
rasi. 

The  moment  at  which  the  sun  enters  into  any  one  of  the 
twelve  r&si  is  found  by  the  following  rule  : — to  the  dawas 
p^l/as  and  winadl  of  the  sun's  entering  into  Mesha  vdsiya,  add 
the  number  oi da f r as, pe y as a.nd  winikdi  opposite  to  the  required 
rasi  in  the  table  below,  and  leave  off,  if  possible,  seven  from 
the  number  of  days,  and  the  remainder  is  the  dawasa,  peya 
and  winddiya  after  Friday,  when  the  Sun  enters  that  r&siya. 

D.    P.     w. 

Wrishabha        2 

Mithuna  6 

Earkataka        2 

Si^ha 6 

Kanya 2 

Tula      4 


55 

32 

10 

44 

56 

22 

24 

34 

2r. 

44 

54 

6 
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Wrischika 

Dhimu 

Makara 

Kumbha 

Mina     

Mesha 

Thus,  to  find  the  time  at  which  the  sun  enters  Mithu^ia 

r&siya  in  the  present  year,  add 

D.     P.    W. 

2    52    22*  Sun's  entering  into  MSsha  r&siya 
6     19    44    as  found  opposite  Mithuna  rdsiya 


u. 

p. 

w 

...     6 

48 

13 

...     1 

18 

37 

...     2 

39 

30 

...    4 

6 

37 

...     5 

55 

10 

...     1 

15 

31 

9    12      6 
7      0      0 


2  12  G  That  is,  on  Sunday  at  12;;:  6  h\ 
According  to  English  calculation,  10  h.  50'  24"  A.M. 
The  length  of  each  of  the  twelve  solar  months,  or  the  time 

during  which  the  sun  continues  in  any  one  of  the  raai,  is 

given  in  the  following  table. 


D. 

P.    w. 

M6sha... 

30 

55    32 

Wrishabha 

31 

24    12 

Mithuna 

31 

36    38 

Karkataka 

31 

28    12 

Si^ha  ... 

31 

2    10 

Kanya... 

30 

27    22 

Tula*    ... 

29 

54      7 

Wrischika 

29 

30    24 

Dhanu 

29 

29    53 

Makara 

29 

18      7 

Kumbha 

29 

48    33 

Mina    ... 

30 

20    21 

• 

Total...  305 

15    31 

*  lo  leaving  oat  the  tatpara$,  if  there  are  30  or  more,  one  ii  added  to  the 
winidies. 
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From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  sun  does  not  pass  through 
every  rdsiya  in  an  equal  length  of  time;  he  sojourns  the  longest 
time  in  Mithuna,  being  31  d.  iG  p.  38  w.  From  thence  he 
continues  less  and  less  in  every  successive  rdnif/a,  until  he 
comes  to  Makara,  where  he  passes  only  29  d,  IS  p.  7  w.  From 
Makaraj  again,  the  time  of  the  sun's  sojourn  in  each  rdsiya 
successively  becomes  longer  and  longer,  till  he  comes  up 
to  Mithuiut  :igain.  The  difference  of  the  sun'n  longest  and 
shortest  sojourn  in  these  two  rdsi  is  2  d.  18  p,  31  u\ 

The  longest  day  here  is  said  to  be  31  jo.  22  iv,^  and  the  short- 
est 28  /?.  38  w.,  or  according  to  English  reckoning,  the  longest 
day  is  12  hours  and  31  minutes,  and  the  shortest  day  is  11 
hours  and  29  minutes.  In  order  to  find  the  gradual  change  of 
the  different  length  of  day  and  night,  the  following  table  is 
given:— 


P. 

w. 

M^sha 

...    30 

0 

Wrishabha 

...    30 

38 

Mithuna 

...     31 

10 

Karkataka 

...     31 

22 

Siijha 

...    31 

10 

Kanyd 

...     30 

38 

Tuli    

...    30 

0 

Wriscbika 

...    29 

22 

Dhanu 

...    28 

50 

Makara 

...    28 

38 

Kumbha 

...    28 

50 

Mina 

...    29 

22 

In  this  table,  the  length  of  the  day  at  the  time  of  the  sun's 
entering  into  each  of  the  12  riisi  is  given;  the  difference 
between  this  and  60  ptyas  being  the  length  of  the  night.  The 
length  of  the  day  or  night  in  any  day  intervening  between 
any  two  days  given  in  the  table  is  more  or  less  in  proporti<m. 
This  table  is,  however,  constructed  upon  the  principle  that  the 
sun  always  sets  first  at  the  point  in  the  rdsi^hakra  "zodiac" 
opposite  to  his  position  when  he  rises  in  the  eastern  horizon. 
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But  as  the  sun  progresses  about  one-sixtieth  part  of  a  rdaiya 
from  the  time  of  his  rising  to  that  of  his  setting,  and  as  the 
seventh  rdsiya,  by  which  he  always  sets,  is  never  equal  in  size 
to  that  by  which  he  rises,  there  is  always  a  difference  of  about 
5  winddi ;  consequently,  the  length  of  day  or  night  given  in 
the  table  occurs  always  about  20  days  previous  to  that  given 
in  it. 

The  six  months  from  the  Sun's  entering  into  Karkataka  is 
termed  Dakshif}x-ayana  "Southern  course,"  and  the  other 
six  months  from  his  entering  into  Makara,  is  called  Uttura^ 
ayana  "  Northern  course,"  because  during  these  months  the 
sun  seems  to  travel  towards  these  directions. 

This  declination  of  the  sun  is  said  to  cause  the  general 
length  of  a  man's  shadow  (in  the  central  parts  of  this  Island,) 
cast  on  the  ground  at  noon  for  each  one-third  of  the  solar 
month,  to  be  the  following  number  of  feet; — viz.: 


Month. 

No. 

OP 

Ft. 

Month. 

No. 

OF  Ft. 

M48ha 

•     H 

1 

U 

Tula 

•    2i 

3    3^ 

Wrishabha .. 

•     li 

2 

2i 

Wrischika  .. 

.  ^ 

4    4^ 

Mithnna     .. 

•     ^ 

3 

^ 

Dhanu 

•  ^ 

4i4i 

Karkataka  .. 

■    2i 

2 

H 

Makara 

•  ^ 

4    ^ 

Sigha 

•  n 

1 

H 

Kumbha     .. 

.    3i 

3    2i 

Kanya 

.    H 

2 

2), 

Mina 

.    2i 

2    H 

This  portion  of  the  shadow  of  a  man  is  called  awachchdiva ^ 
or  more  properly,  awarhchhdy<iwa^  "extra  shadow."  Thus, 
the  awacJu^hdtra  for  the  first  10  days  of  the  sun's  stay  in 
Mesha^  or  the  10  days  after  the  Uth  of  April,  is  one  foot  and 
a  half;  for  the  next  10  days  of  the  same  month,  it  is  one  foot, 
and  for  the  third  10  days  it  is  one  and  a  half.  And  for  the  first 
10  days  of  the  solar  month  of  Wrishabha^  the  "  extra  shadow" 
of  a  man  is  one  foot  and  a  half;  for  the  next  10  days  it  is  two 
feet,  and  for  the  last  10  days  it  is  two  and  a  half  feet;  and  so  on. 
•  In  consequence  of  there  existing  little  or  no  difference  iu 
the  aspect  of  the  country  at  various  seasons,  the  Sinhalese  do 
not  recognise  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  as  people  of  other 
countries  do.      The   medical   and   astrological  books,   speak 
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indeed,  of  six  seasons  of  the  year,  called  fitu^  and  the  religions 
books  make  mention  of  three  ritus :  but  they  are  of  no  con- 
sequence here,  as  people  do  not  talk  of  them  on  ordinary 
occasions. 

The  lunar  month  is  the  period  from  the  moon's  passing 
between  the  sun  and  earth  until  she  comes  again  between  these 
two  bodies.  The  names  of  the  twelve  lunar  months  begin- 
ning from  that  in  which  the  sun  comes  to  Mcsha^  are  as 
follows: 

Solar  Month.  Lunar  Month. 

M^ha  Bak 

Wrishaba  Wesak 

Mithuna  Poson 

Kataka  or  Karka^ka  Esaja 


Corretpondinr 
-     ith. 


Bngllth  Month 

April  and  May 
May  and  June 
June  and  July 
July  and  August 
August  and  Sept* 
Sept.  and  Oct. 
Oct.  and  Nov. 
Nov.  and  Deer. 
Dec.  and  Jan. 
Jan.  and  Feb. 
Feb.  and  March 
March  and  April 


Si^ha  Nikini 

Kanya  Binara 

Tula  Wap 

Wrischika  II 

Dhanu  Uftduwap 

Makara  Durutu 

Kumbha  Nawam 

Mina  Mcdin 

The  lunar  month  does  not  necessarily  begin  on  the  same 
day  as  the  solar.  It  begins  with  the  day  after  the  new  moon. 
That  lunar  month  in  which  the  sun  enters  Mesha  rdslya^  or  that 
of  which  the  full  moon  is  nearest  to  the  sun's  entering  Misha 
ranya^  is  the  first  lunar  month,  Bak  masa. 

When  there  are  thirteen  full  moons  in  any  year,  the  addi- 
tional month  is  called  Adhika  mdsi^  two  of  the  months  being 
called  by  the  same  name. 

About  Adhika  mdse  there  is  at  present  a  controversy,  in 
which  every  one  of  the  Budhist  priests  of  the  Island  is  more 
or  less  engaged.  It  was  originated  about  35  years  ago,  by 
Atthadassi  Terunndnse  of  Bentota,  who  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  learned  of  the  Buddhist  priests  of  the  day.     One  party 
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fiiaihtaih  that  the  Adhika  mdsl,  or  the  addition^  ttionfh,  o«ig|A 
to  be  in  that  solar  toonth  in  which  the  two  ftill  Mo^m  o^<^»% 
btlt  the  other  pdrty  6a jr,  that  the  additional  sttonlh  fiiiM  to 
next  toflsala^  and  ought  to  be  called  the  second  f!safa^  WUiioirt 
fliiy  regard  to  the  sdlaor  mbnih  in  which  the  two  f  qU  mmms 

Th^  lunar  ihonth  is  divided  into  two  portions,  each  isk^9d, 
pdkshat/d.  One,  froifa  the  day  after  the  new  moon  to  the  day 
of  full  moon,  is  called /?wra,  "increase;"  or purwa pakskaya^ 
"the  former  part;"  or  mkln-paksJiaya,  "white  part:"  and 
the  other,  from  the  day  after  the  full  moon  to  the  day  of  new 
moon,  is  called  awa,  "  wane,"  or  apard-pakshaya,  "  the  latter 
part,*'  oi*  krishna-pakshaya^  "  the  black  part."  Each paA^Aa^a, 
is  divided  into  15  tithi.  The  length  of  a  titM  varies  from 
53  to  67  p^yas. 

The  names  of  the  fifteen  tithi  from  the  first,  are  Pf  laWijra, 
Diyawaka,  Tiyawaka,  Jalawaka,  Wis^niya,  S^tawaka,  Sata- 
waka,  Atawaka,  Nawawaka,  Dasawaka,  Ekoloswaka,  Doloa- 
waka,  Te^eswaka,  Tudnswaka  and  Pasaloswaka  or  Am^Waka. 
Of  these  two  names  for  the  last  tithi,  Pasaloswaka  is  the  full 
moon,  and  Amdwaka,  the  new  moon. 

The  moon's  path  in  the  firmament  is  divided  into  27  por- 
tions, each  called  a  nekntay  "  asterism."  Each  vekatn  is  four- 
ninths  of  a  rdsiyn.  The  names  of  the  27  ntkafy  beginning 
from  the  first  point  of  Mhhn  rdsiyn^  are  Aswida,  Berana,  Ke ti, 
Rehena,  Mnwasirisa,  Ada,  Pnndwasa,  PuBha,  Asdiisa,  Ma,  Puwa- 
pal,  Uttirapal,  Hata,  Sita,  Sd,  Wisa,  Anura,  Deta,  Mula,  Puwa- 
sala,  Uttarasala,  Suwana,  Denata,  SiyAwasa,  Puwaputupa,  Ut- 
taraputupa  and  R^watiya.  The  tithi  and  ftekata  of  any  day  or 
time  are  those  in  which  the  moon  is  in  her  course  through  the 
zodiac  in  that  day  or  time.  The  time  of  the  moon's  passing 
through  each  nfkata  varies  from  53  to  67  p^yas. 

The  popular  notion  of  the  moon's  rising  or  setting  p^^ya 
respectively  at  day  and  night  of  pit r a  nnd  r/wr/,  and  t'ice  t^ersd, 
IB  twice  the  number  of  tithi.     So  that  on  the  day  of  Pelawiya 
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IB  puruy  or  the  first  day  of  the  ^oon,  she  rises  in  the  second 
Pfya  after  it  is  day,  and  sets  in  the  aecondpf  i/a  after  it  is  night, 
in  prox>ortion  to  what  is  past  out  of  ^he  titfyi.  On  Diyawaks^ 
of  the  purUy  or  on  the  second  day  <^  t)^  moux^,  she  rises  in  the 
4)J|  p.  after  it  is  day,  and  sets  iu  ifyd  4ti^  p-  uf ter  it  is  night. 
On  Julawaka  of  aiva^  or  the  4th  day  of  the  wane,  the  moon  rises 
a^  the  8th  p.  after  it  is  night,  and  sets  in  the  8th  p.  after  it  is 
day,  and  so  forth.  It  should  be  noticed,  that  in  general  one 
Uthi  aijid  nekata  exhibit  in  one  part  of  the  day,  and  another 
tiihi  and  nekata  in  the  next  part  of  the  day;  and  so  pro- 
portionably  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon  are  changed. 
Although  the  above  is  the  popular  notion  of  the  moon's  rising 
and  setting  time,  its  exact  moment  is  known  accurately  by  the 
position  of  the  moon  in  the  rdnya  through  which  she  passes, 
by  a  reference  to  the  nehata  of  the  day  in  a  common  lita^  or 
almanac. 

Each  of  the  four  quarter  days  of  the  moon  is  called  j^^U^  * 
the  full  moon  is  called  Pasalaswaka  poyciy  and  the  new  moon 
Mds€  poya.  The  first  quarter  is  CAW^id  Mdae  giy a  atairaka 
poycty  and  the  last  quarter  PaMloswaka  giya  afawaka  poya. 
In  the  poyUy  or  quarter  days,  the  Buddhists  generally  refrain 
from  worldly  occupations,  and  engage  themselves  in  religious 
works,  believing,  on  the  authority  of  Buddha,  that  on  these 
days  the  messengers  of  the  god  Sclera  or  Indra  come  to  the 
human  world,  observe  the  doed^  of  the  people,  record  each 
man*8  actions  distinctly  in  a  book,  and  then  carry  it  to  report 
to  their  master. 

The  Sinhalese  use  different  modes  of  computing  time  or 
finding  the  pfya  of  the  day.  The  most  common  way,  when 
the  son  or  moon  is  visible,  is  by  the  sliadow  of  a  person  cast 
on  a  level  ground  measured  with  his  own  foot.  The  method 
of  doing  it  is  thus.  Leave  off  the  aivacJicMwa  "  the  extra 
shadow**  as  above  mentioned,  iiccording  to  the  time  of  th^ 
•olar  month,  then  double  the  remaining  number  of  feet  and 
add  12  more;  and  make  this  sum  a  divisor,  and  180  its  divid- 
end.     The  quotient  is  the  number  of  pfyas  either  from  the 
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Bun-rise,  or  to  the  sun-set,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  there  be  any 
remainder  after  the  above  division,  multiply  it  by  60,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  same  divisor  for  winadi^  and  so 
for  tatimras.  Thus  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  I  see  my  shadow  to  be  20  of  my  feet,  I  proceed  thus  to 
find  the  p^tja.  It  being  only  about  two  days  after  the  8un*8 
entering  into  Mhlm  rdsiya^  the  awacJwJidwa  is  1^  ft.,  which  I 
take  off,  and  the  remainder,  18^  ft.,  I  multiply  by  two,  which 
gives  37,  I  add  to  this  12,  and  the  sum  left  is  49.  I  then 
divide  180  by  49,  thus: 

49)180(3;?. 
147 


33 
60 

49)  1980  (40  IV. 
196 


20 
60 

49)  1200  (24  taL 
98 


220 
196 


24 


and  find  that  the  time  is  3  ;?.  40  w.  24  taL,  in  the  morning,  or, 
according  to  the  English  way,  28'  10*  after  7  A.M. 

A  more  simple  way  than  this,  though  not  so  correct,  is  that 
after  taking  away  the  awachchdwa  "the  extra  shadow,"  the 
following  numbers  of  feet  stand  for  each  />^//a,  either  from 
the  sun -rise,  or  to  sun-set,  as  the  c«te  may  be,  namely  84,  49, 
24,  16,  12,  9,  7,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1^,  1,  i,  0.  Thus  in  the  former  case 
8^  ft.  after  the  awacJuhdwa  has  been  taken  away,  being 
between  24  and  16,  in  between  3  and  4:j)fyas  from  sun-rise. 
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To  reckon  the  time  when  the  sun  or  moon  is  not  visible, 
they  have  a  cup  called  pf-lftiyay  made  of  some  kind  of  metal, 
or  coconut  shell,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  which  will 
fill  in  just  in  one  ptya  when  placed  in  a  vessel  of  still  water. 

The  Sinhalese  speak  of  the  time  of  the  day  in  a  different 
mode  from  what  the  English  do.  They  do  not  say,  "  It  is  three 
o'clock,"  or  three  on  the  clock.  This  mode  of  expression  must 
be  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  as  clocks  and  watches  were 
not  in  use  at  a  very  remote  period.  There  is  an  unidiomatic 
and  corrupt  way  of  speaking  of  time,  among  the  Sinhalese,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  inhabited  by  Europeans  and 
their  descendants ;  such  as,  "  Den  kiyiula  ?  Pahayi^^  "  How 
many  is  it  now?  Five"  Meaning,  "What  is  the  hour  now  ? 
Five'*  This  mode  of  conversation  concerning  time  is  unin- 
telligible among  the  Siijhalese  people  of  the  villages,  who  have 
less  intercourse  with  Europeans  and  8i>eak  the  language  in  its 
purity.  Their  question,  in  the  place  of  "  What  o'clock  is  it 
now?"  is  thus; — "ZVn  eliwmda  {or  elhveld)  or  riwei}d a  (or 
reweld)  ki  iwyada  ?"  "  How  manyy;fya«  is  it  now  to  be  morn- 
ing ?  (or  since  morning,)  or  to  be  night,  (or  since  night)?" 
Sometimes,  speaking  with  respect  to  the  feet  of  the  shadow 
of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  they  say:  "  Dvn  ira  (or  handa)  mudunata 
fnda  {or  Iieriid)  dolos  jfif/auvtruf/i.'' — "It  is  twelve  feet  the 
flun  (or  moon)  to  come  to  the  top  (or  having  turned.") 
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remarks  on  the  supposed  identity  bbtween 
nAgas6na  and  nAgArjuna. 

By  Jambs  db  Alwis,  Esq.,  Assistant  Sbcrbtary. 


Oriental  scholars  have  long  entertained  the  belief,*  that 
Nagas^na,  the  hero  of  ^'  Milindapprasna,'"  and  Ndgarjima,  the 
character  who  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  ^'Kaja 
Tarangini,"  were  identical.  Curiosity,  however,  led  me  to  read 
the  original  passage  on  the  Kashmirian  history,  and  the  discor- 
dance in  the  rhythm  of  several  lines,  to  examine  it  closely.  In 
the  course  of  that  examination,  I  have  detected  several  gnuxe 
errors  in  the  construction  put  upon  the  passage  in  questiioxi, 
which  I  beg  now  to  record,  with  the  object  of  awakening  th« 
attention  of  Oriental  scholars,  who  are  better  qualified  thao 
myself,  to  the  investigation  of  a  subject,  which  is  not  oiily  in- 
teresting but  difficult. 

The  passage  in  question,  which  I  extract  from  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  Ill,  is  the  following: — 

T6  iara8hk&nvay6dbh(iUi ;  pi  pannjiMra}^  nrip&h 
SushkakiA^itrluli  dds^sbu ;  matba  obaiityidi  cbakkrird. 
Priijjiy^  r&jjyakshao^  t^b^n  ;  pr&yaE^smira  mandalan 
Bb6jjya  iD&9td«a  &auddb4Dftn  ;  pravrajjy6rjita  tdjasan. 
Tat6  bbagavatab  S^kkya ;  Sinbasya  paranirvritd 
Asmin  saba  16ka  db&taw  ;  lirddhan  vareba  satao  byagit. 
B6dbi8atva8oba  d^smin ;  n^ka  bb(iaii8var6  bhiU 
SaeAa  N&g&r*janab  sriiDltn  ;  shtidarhatva  nasaoBr^yl. 

*  See  Bombay  Auiaiio  Sooiety^s  JourDal,  No  VlII.  Ootobtr  1814,  p.  96. 
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ProfeBMr  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  Appendix  VII.  to  his  Essay  on 
Uie  Hindn  History  of  Cashmir,  thus  translates  the  passage 
"Wln^  I  hare  above  extracted: 

**  Thfly  (Hoshka  fte.,)  of  Tunuhka  deaoeDt,  were  prineet,  Mylome  of  virtae; 
tod  thej  foonded  oolleRefl  and  planted  sacred  trees,  on  Silshea  and  other 
pte*  s.  l^nrifig  the  period  of  their  reign,  the  whole  of  Cashmir  was  the  en- 
fsytneM  bf  BttddKaa  eminent  for  austerity.  After  tbem,  when  160  years 
iAi  tils|iiiiii  fTMn  the  emancipation  of  the  Lord  SlMjra  8if  ha  in  this  eSionee 
of  the  worid,  a  BodfttMatwa  in  this  eoantry,  namf>d  Nltgiirjana,  was  BhumU- 
wttrm,  (Ciord  o<  the  earth,)  and  he  was  the  aeylom  of  the  six  Arhatwas." 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Tumonr,  with  that  fseal  in  the  cause  of 
oHental  research,  for  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished, 
and  with  a  Tiew  to  identify  Nigdrjuna  with  Ndgds^na,  and  to 
adjust  the  date  here  given  to  that  assigned  to  the  latter  in 
fifhttdhistical  annals,  has*  corrected  the  text  in  two  most  im- 
|N)Hant  particulars:  1st,  by  prefixing  da  to  sardhan  varsha 
M^n,  *'  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,"  and  converting  the  pas- 
sage into  dctsardhan  varsha  satan^  "  half-a-thousand  years;  *' 
Ad  2ttdly,  by  giving  to  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Sanskrit 
ifiMflation,  Which  Professor  Wilson  has  rendered  "  He  was  the 
lAyltitn  of  the  six  Arahatwas,"  a  negative  signification— con- 
veying that  he  did  not  recognize  (t.  e.  he  denounced)  the  six 
Arahatwas;  and  by  identifying  them  with  the  six  Tirtakas 
ttientioned  in  the  "  Milindapprasna."  The  entire  translation 
Which  Mr.  Tumour  has  offered,  runs  thus: 

**The7  (Hash's,  Ju^hka,  Canishka)  of  Porushka  descent  were  prinoes, 
aftyloms  of  virtne,  who  foanded  colleges  and  cheiiyas  in  Sascha  and  other 
Vmmtries.  Daring  the  entire  penoH  of  their  rale,  the  whole  of  Cathmir  aas 
ond^  the  Bpiritaal  controal  of  ascetic  sages,  eminent  for  their  rigid  pSetj 
Thereafter,  when  (half  a  thousand)  five  hundred  years,  had  elapsed  in  this 
(land)  as  well  as  the  whole  world,  from  the  period  that  the  sanctified  S^kja 
Sipha  attained  Parinirvritti,  the  pre-eminently  en<iowed  Bddhisatwa  N4g4r- 
jona.  heoame  the  (spiritual)  Lord  of  this  and  many  other  lands,  snd  did  not 
reeoRniae  (i,  e.  denonnced)  the  six  Arhatwas  (who  were  his  contemporaries.)*' 

*  Bee  Bengal  Awatic  Society *r  Journal  for  18A6,  p.  580. 
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Before  remarking  on  the  important  alterations  thus  effected 
by  Mr.  Tmaiomr,  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the  original 
text,  and  to  notice  the  fact,  that  it  is  written  in  that  most  fre- 
quent and  useful  form  of  Sanskrit  verse  called  the  Anushtubh 
—a  metre  "  in  which  the  great  body  of  metrical  composition, 
whether  narrative  or  didactic,  exists'* — a  metre  too,  in  which 
^^  the  laws  of  Manu,  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the  Udmdyapa  and  the 
Purdpas  are  written/*  The  species  under  notice  is  thoe 
defined: — 

**  The  Anushtubh  stanza  is  divided  into  four  pddaa  of  eight 
syllables  each.  In  its  most  regular  form,  the  first  foot  is  any 
one  except  a  tribrach,  the  second  may  be  a  dactyl,  a  tribrach, 
cretic  or  anapasst;  the  other  two  syllables  are  indifferently 
long  or  short." 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  Anushtubh  is, 
"  that  the  fifth  syllable  of  each  line  is  short,  the  sixth  long 
and  the  seventh  alternately  long  and  short;  whilst  the  first 
four  syllables  and  the  eighth  are  arbitrary." 

By  reducing  the  passage  in  question  into  symbolical  figures, 
it  will  be  perceived  at  a  glance,  that  there  are  three  prosodial 
errors;— one  in  the  2nd  line;  another  in  the  11th;  and  a  third 
in  the  14th;  whilst  the  12th  line,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  da 
is  omitted  before  sdrdhaUy  and  the  16th,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain a  dennuciation  of  the  six  Arahatwas,  are  clearly  free  from 
prosodial  errors.  Two  of  the  errors  which  I  have  noticed  are 
of  a  trifling  character,  as  they  may  easily  be  rectified  without 
adding  anything  to  the  sense.  The  letter  a  in  api  "after- 
wards," with  which  the  2nd  line  of  this  passage  commences, 
is  omitted;  when  added,  the  line  runs  thus: — 

Api  punnylsrayii   nripiih  : ^^  ^^  —  ^n  —  .^=«8. 

The  14th  line  is  thus  correctly  rendered  in  the  Ndgari  version 
of  the  "Rdja  Tarangini"  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1835;  and  I  at 
once  adopt  it,  as  it  is  free  from  error. 

N6ka  bbi'imiswar6  bfmvtit  .-^-v—r-s^-s  —  ^-v— ^^  =  8. 
In  the  11th  line  there  is  an  unaccount^ible  confusion,  both  in 
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the  Nagari  version,  and  in  the  extract  published  by  Professor 
Wilson;  and  1  confess  that  it  is  impossible,  without  materially 
altering  the  sense,  to  redeem  it  from  the  palpable  inaccuracj 
of  rendering  the  5th  a  long^  and  the  6th  a  short  syllable. 

Annio  aaha  16ka dh4i&w :^-n/-n ^^  —  ,^-v^-s  =  8. 

1  have  thus  examined  the  entire  passage  in  reference  to  the 
rhythm.  It  therefore  only  remains  to  consider  the  correctness 
or  otherwise  of  the  criticisms  offered  by  Mr.  Tumour. 

With  regard  to  the  12th  line — if,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tumour, 
a  d  with  its  inherent  vowel  is  introduced,  and  the  whole  line 
is  thereby  rendered  dasdrdhan  varsha  satan  hyagdt ;  it  will 
be  perceived  that  we  not  only  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
entire  verse,  but  render  the  line  9,  instead  of, — ^as  it  is,  and 
ought  to  be— 8  syllabled. 

Sirdhan  vareha  satan  byagiit  i/^^'-s^-n  —  —  ^-s  —  /-n==8. 

As  to  the  last  line, — shadarhatva  na-sanshrai/i ;  it  is  stated 
that  Professor  Wilson  has  lost  sight  of  the  negative  na,  Mr, 
Tumour  can  scarcely  be  deemed  correct  in  offering  this  criti- 
cism; and  on  reference  to  the  text  we  also  find  that  Professor 
Wilson  has  incorrectly  exttricted  the  passage.  It  should  be 
(see  original)  ShctJahar  vana  aansrayi^  which  means,  "  he 
was  one  who  spent  six-days  in  the  wilderness."  To  render 
the  passage  as  Mr.  Tumour  has  translated  it,  ^'  he  denounced 
the  six  Arahatwas"  the  word  arhatwa  should, be  either 
arhattvan^  the  accusative,  or  arhatwasya^  the  genitive. 

The  passage  given  in  the  N^igari  original  furnishes  no  great 
objection  in  point  of  grammar — certainly  none  in  regard  to 
rhythm;  and  is  altogether  such  as  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
doctrine  of  Nirddha  Samdpatti  in  Buddhism,  by  which  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  ascetic,  who  had  attained  the  state  of 
**Arahat"  to  spend  six  days  in  seclusion  in  the  wildemt  s, 
and  on  the  seventh  to  leave  it  in  search  of  food. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  two  most  important  coincide' 
between  the  KaHlimirian  and  Buddhistical  annals  to  which  . .  . 
Tumour  refers,  do  not  really  exist,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  hia 
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other  reasons  for  the  identity  of  Ndgdrjuna  and  Nagasena, 
founded  especially,  as  they  are— on  "  hypothetical  reasoning," 
lose  much  of  the  weight  due  to  them,  if  they  do  not  altogether 
fall  to  the  ground. 

I  shall,  however,  postpone  a  consideration  of  them  to  an 
early  opportunity,  contenting  myself  at  present  with  a  trans- 
lation of  the  passage  in  question,  which  I  append : — 

"It  is  said  that  they  (Hushka,  Jushka,  Kanishka)  of 
Turushka  descent,  were  princes,  who  were  embued  with  the 
virtue  of  merit,*  and  who  afterwards  founded  Colleges,  cht  ti- 
yas,  &c.,  in  Sushkalettraf  and  other  countries.  During  the 
period  of  their  extended  reignsj  the  country  of  Kashmir  was 
greatly  under  the  spiritual  control  of  Buddhistical  ascetics,  pre- 
eminent for  their  rigid  piety.  Thereafter,  when  a  century 
(one  hundred  years)  and  a  half  had  elapsed  in  the  essence 
of  this  world,  after  the  sanctified  Sakya  Siyha  obtained 
final  emancipation  ( Puranirwritte)^^  there  appeared  in  this 
country  a  Bodhisat  (anika  bhumiswara)  lord  of  many  lands. 
This  distinguished  personage,  who  was  named  Ndgdrjuna, 
usually  spent  six  days  (in  the  week)  in  the  wilderness."! 

*  '*  Embued  with  the  virtue  of  merit**  means  that  they  betook  themselvofl 
to  a  course  of  religious  austerities,  by  which  sin  was  avoided,  and  attained  a 
status  for  acquiring  merit. 

t  SushkaUttrddu  I  hav^  translated  SushkaUttra,  Ac.  This  is  the  form 
in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  N4gari  versi'  n.  It  may  b(^  either  one  name 
or  two.  And  this  expression,  rendered  ShuthkakshSitrddi  by  Professor 
Wilson,  may  also  stand  for  one  or  two  names.  It  may  either  stand  entirely 
as  a  name,  or  be  rendered   **  the  valley  (Kshettra)  of  Sushka,  Ac** 

t  "  Extended  reigns.**  The  word  prdjjiyS  rendered  by  me  "extended,"  is 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Tumour  to  mean  '  entire,'*  and  it  is  omitted  in  the 
translation  of  Professor  Wilson .  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  this  word 
is  ill-adapted  in  its  present  position  as  an  adjective  to  qualify  R^jjyaktkani 

§  Puranirwritte,  This  is  undoubtedly  Paranervitta  ;  and  Professor  Wilson*! 
alteration  was  as  indispensable  as  correct. 

II  Shadahor  vana  tanshrayi  is  rendered  in  Professor  Wilson's  eztraot, 
Shodarhatwo  natamhraye.    See  my  remarks  in  the  Text. 
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AN   INTRODUCTORY  PAPER 
ON  THK  INVESTIGATION  OF  SINHALESE  MUSIC. 

By  Louis  Nell,  Esq. 


The  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  formed  to  insti- 
tute and  promote  enquiries  into  the  Arts  of  Ceylon,  together 
with  the  social  condition  of  the  present  and  former  inhabi- 
tants of  this  Island,  would  embrace  within  the  scope  of  those 
enquiries,  the  investigation  of  Siighalese  music, — since  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  Sinhalese,  and  because  it  is  calculated  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Their 
Music  is  as  peculiar  to  the  Siighalese,  as  the  music  of  any  other 
people,  to  them.  The  Oriental  enjoys  his  rude  melodies,  as 
heartily  as  the  European,  the  music  of  the  West.  But  the  dif- 
ference is  so  great  between  the  barbarous  and  the  civilized  art, 
that  the  former  becomes  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  the  votary  of 
the  other.  Though  Sinhalese  music,  therefore,  may  be  of  no 
great  intrinsic  value,  it  is  deserving  of  investigation  as  a 
national  art,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  Sinhalese  people.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  illustrate  this 
position,  by  alluding  to  the  marked  characteristics  of  Scottish 
and  Irish  music;  or  by  contrasting  their  national  character 
with  that  of  the  music  of  Italy.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary,  to 
make  more  than  a  passing  allusion,  to  the  efiFects  of  musical 
culture  in  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Switzerland.  It  will 
not  be  denied,  that  the  influence  of  music  is  calculated  to  take 
hold  of  the  affections:  nor  will  its  moral  influence  be  denied 
when  the  value  which  haa  been  placed  on  it  by  religion,  is 
hot  for  a  moment  considered.  The  investigation  of  Si\jhalese 
music,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  Society. 
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With  regard  to  the  estimation,  in  which  music  was  held,  in 
comparison  with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  it  may  be,  ob- 
serred; — That  the  "  Rija  Ratndkara,"  ascribes  to  a  favorite  8i\^- 
halese  prince,  a  knowledge  of  the  following  branches  of  East- 
em  Science; — 1  Oratory;  2  General  knowledge;  3  Grammar; 
4  Poetry;  5  Knowledge  of  Languages;  6  Astronomy;  7  Know- 
ledge of  giving  counsel ;  8  Of  obtaining  Nirwdna ;  9  The  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  actions;  10  Of  shooting;  11  Of  Ele- 
phants; 12  Discernment  of  thoughts;  13  Discernment  of  in- 
visible beings;  14  Knowledge  of  words;  15  Knowledge  of  his- 
tory; 16  Of  the  law;  17  Rhetoric;  and  18  Medicine.  (Upham 
IL,  99-100.) 

It  is  probable,  that  had  music  been  held  in  higher  estima- 
tion by  the  partial  historian,  he  would  have  added  it  to  the 
others,  by  which  the  memory  of  Parakrama  Bdhu  the  3rd,  is 
adorned  in  the  page  of  Sinhalese  history. 

It  is  probable  that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  Sinhalese  melodies  io  European  notation ;  but  the 
silence  which  has  been  hitherto  preserved  on  the  subject,  must 
be  interpreted  as  a  tacit  acknowledgement  of  failure.  The 
fullest  account  of  native  music  and  musical  instruments,  is 
that  given  by  Davy,  whose  work  on  Ceylon  ranks  next  to  that 
of  Knox  for  originality  and  correctness.  Davy  gives  a  des- 
cription of  seven  native  musical  instruments, — 1  heragcdiya^ 
2  dau'via,  3  tom-tom,  4  udekkiya^  5  taUiya,  6  horanetra,  and 
7  v'ndva.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  all  these  are  Sin- 
halese instruments ;  and  that  the  brother  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davyj  with  the  carefulness  of  a  scientific  enquirer,  has  not 
confounded  them  with  Malabar  instruments,  or  added  any 
foreign  ones  to  his  enumeration.  It  would  be  unadvisable 
perhaps,  to  incorporate  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Davy,  in  this  paper, 
since  the  work  itself  could  always  be  referred  to. 

My   succeeding  remarks   will  be  of  a  more  practical  na- 
ture, as  they  were  suggested  by  actual  experiments;  the  results 
fh,  however,  have  not  been  extensive  enough  to  justify 
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It  will  follow  from  observations  already  made,  that  no  such 
remiltfl  have  been  arrived  at  by  writers  on  Ceylon,  as  were 
obtained  by  Lane,  in  his  *'  Modem  Egyptians.*'  He  gives  a 
few  instances,  in  European  notation,  of  Egyptian  airs,  includ- 
ing the  "  call  to  prayer "  at  Cairo,  the  style  of  chanting  the 
Koran,  and  some  specimens  of  secular  songs.  In  attempting 
such  results  in  Ceylon,  the  very  first  dilliculty  would  be,  the 
nnsnitabl^ness  of  the  European  musical  scale  to  express  the 
exact  nature  of  the  sounds,  which  form  the  stndns  of  native 
melodies.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known.  To  exphun 
the  reason  would  involve  a  consideration  of  the  leading  prin. 
ciple  of  musical  acoustics,  and  of  the  theory  of  tlie  musical 
scale.  But  before  doing  so,  a  favourite  speculation  must  be 
dismisBed.  It  is  a  favourite  method  on  such  enquiries  as  the 
present,  to  speculate  on  the  probable  character  of  Hebrew,  an- 
cient Egyptian,  and  Grecian  music.  This  course,  though 
seemingly  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  will  give  no  practi- 
cal results.  I  believe  I  am  not  incorrect  in  stating,  that  all 
certainty  in  the  history  of  music  dates  from  the  discovery  of 
OUT  modem  notation.  This  may  be  described,  as,  the  system 
of  designating  musical  sounds  by  points,  distributed  on  lines 
and  the  spaces  between  them;  which  system,  when  once  acquir- 
ed by  a  musician,  enables  him  to  read  melody  and  harmony 
and  to  reproduce  exactly  what  has  thus  been  written.  This 
definition,  I  believe,  will  at  once  exclude  any  ancient  Eastern 
notation,  ns  well  as  the  system  of  using  prosodial  feet. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  musical-acoustics  to 
this  investigation,  may  be  illustrated  as  follows.  We  shall 
take  the  instance  of  a  person,  endowed  with  a  correct  ear,  and 
possessing  a  moderate  degree  of  skill  in  performing  on  the 
German-flute.  We  shall,  also,  suppose  him  to  listen,  with 
curiosity,  to  the  performance  of  a  native  musician;  and  to  en- 
deavour to  catch  the  air  being  played,  on  his  own  instrument- 
To  any  one,  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  it  is  needless  to 
foretell  its  failure.  Let  us  suppose  our  amateur,  to  ask  him- 
self the  reason,  why?    The  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulty 
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will  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  two  instruments.  Not 
in  the  finish  and  perfection  of  the  one,  and  the  native  rude* 
ness  of  the  other;  but  in  the  acoustical  proportions  of  both. 
He  will  find,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  vents  of  his  own  instru- 
ment are  apparently  placed  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  with 
regard  to  their  relative  positions;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
despised  native  instrument  is  vented  with  more  mathematical 
regularity.  In  seeking  a  scientific  explanation,  we  should 
begin  from  the  most  elementary  principles. 

Musical  tones  are  supposed  to  be  the  results  of  serial 
vibrations,  proceeding  from  a  central  vibrating  body.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  same  motive  force,  the  relative  number  of 
vibraticms  has  been  found,  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  vibrating  body.  Thus,  in  the  case  already 
considered,  the  relative  number  of  vibmtions  (producing  the 
different  notes)  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  column 
of  air  in  the  flute.  The  avenige  diameter  of  the  flute  through- 
out its  length  being  supposed  to  represent  an  imiform  diame- 
ter, and  beginning  by  closing  all  the  vents,  as  each  successive 
vent  is  opened,  the  length  of  the  colunm  of  air  in  the  flute 
tube  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  Sounding  the  instru- 
ment with  the  same  force,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  shorter 
the  column  the  more  acute  is  the  note.  And,  as  already  stat- 
ed, the  vents  being  placed  at  irregular  distances,  the  musical 
sounds  produced,  are  at  irregular  intervals  from  each  other. 
But  the  native  instrument,  having  its  vents  bored  at  regular 
distances,  will  ( niit  notes  at  regular  intervals  of  acuteness. 
The  reason  why  the  soimds  of  the  latter  are  so  unpleasant  to 
our  ears,  will  appear,  when  we  consider  the  theory  of  the 
musical  scale. 

Taking  the  natural  scale  of  C  major,  we  find,  that  it  con- 
sists of  seven  unqualified  notes,  designated  by  the  seven  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  the  following  order,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A, 
and  B.  The  intervals  or  musical  distances  between  these  notes 
are  not  equal,  since  those  expressed  as  §' g»  5' j'  and  g» 
are  known  as  tones;  while  those  expressed  as  p   and  |   lire 
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half  tones.  On  examining  the  Oerman-flnte,  the  vents  will  be 
found  to  bear  a  corresponding  relation  to  each  other.  Besides 
this  peculiarity,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  scale  of  seven 
notes,  possesses  another  inequality.  Dividing  the  scale  into 
two  tetrachords,  expressed  as  c.  d.  e.  f,  and  g.  a.  b  c. — ^it  is  as- 
serted, that  there  is  not  a  strict  mathematical  equality  between 
the  two  divisions.  Though  all  assume  this  equality  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  suppose,  that  in 
this  want  of  symmetry  is  hidden  a  key  to  the  difficulty  of 
tuning  compound  instruments  like  the  organ  and  the  piano- 
forte. And  I  further  beg  to  remark,  that  the  necessity  for 
what  are  called  "the  golden  rules"  of  harmony,  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  difference,  thus  established  by  nature.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  the  scale  af  intervals,  as  above  described,  is 
pleasing  to  an  European  ear.  When  it  is  considered,  also,  that 
in  the  course  of  improvement,  the  European  instrument  must 
have  resulted  by  gradual  perfection  from  its  rudest  and  sim- 
plest form, — we  should  consider  it,  as  the  result  of  endeavours 
tested  by  the  criterion  of  a  good  ear,  and  assimilated  to  the 
standard  of  existing  ideas.  The  native  musician,  however,  by 
a  timid  reliance  on  mathematical  intervals,  has  established  an 
unnatural  scale,  to  which  his  ear  has  been  attuned  by  the  force 
of  habit.  The  European  instrument  is  the  creature  of  science : 
the  native  art  is  the  creature  of  its  instrument. 

The  scales  of  European  and  native  music,  are  therefore, 
essentially  different.  And  the  idea  which  is  sometimes  enter- 
tained, that  Siijhalese  music  is  in  the  minor  keys,  is  a  libel  on 
the  music  of  the  West.  European  airs,  both  in  the  major  and 
minor  scales,  are  vented  by  the  same  instrument.  Thus,  there 
are  intermediate  vents  for  the  chromatic  semi-tones,  introduced 
in  the  eight-keyed  flute.  The  notes  sounded  by  these  vents  may 
accidentally  coincide  with  those  produced  on  a  native  instru- 
ment; but  the  acoustic  and  musical  intervals  will  be  found 
essentially  different. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  considerations,  that  in  in- 
vestigating Sinhalese  music,  the  most  perfect  native  instru- 
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ments  should  be  obtained,  their  gamut  ascertained ;  and,  if 
necessary,  a  new  system  of  notation  adopted,  every  note  of 
which  should  have  a  defined  value  and  relation  to  the  Euro- 
pean musical  scales.  In  obtaining  instruments,  Tamil  ones, 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Si^^halese.  Tamil  music  is 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  essentially  diatonic  in  its  cha^ 
racter.  And  I  could  illustrate  this  by  quoting  an  instance  of 
an  air,  which  I  have  myself  heard  sung  by  Malabars,  which 
has  been  set  to  English  words,  and  also  incorporated  in  a  set 
of  Quadrilles  by  the  omnivorous  Jullien.  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  Hindoo  airs  have  not  only  been  written  in  the  Euro- 
pean notation,  but  harmonized;  which  latter  circumstance 
alone  would  be  a  test  of  unfailing  efficacy. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  indicate  the  means,  by  which  I 
consider  the  investigation  proposed,  could  be  carried  out  by 
this  Society. 

Ist.  By  the  addition  to  the  Society's  Museum  of  a  complete 
collection  of  Sinhalese  instruments,  duly  authenticated. 

2ndly.  By  the  contribution  to  the  Society's  Journal,  of 
short  accounts  of  native  musical  notation. 

3rdly.  By  the  reduction  to  writing,  of  native  melodies, 
using,  if  necessary,  a  peculiar  musical  scale. 

The  enquiry  should  be  carried  on  with  scientific  curiosity; 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  native  should  not  be  ridiculed,  who 
delighted  with  his  tom-tom,  stops  not  to  enquire  the  (ause  of 
his  enjoyment.  To  him  "  nothing  is  so  tranquilizing  iis  sweet 
poetry  and  the  gentle  udelckiffay 
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A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  "SAIVA  SITTANTAM." 
By  M.  Coomarasamy,  Esq.,  Advocatb. 


Op  the  various  systems  of  Philosophy  in  which  Hindu  litera- 
ture abounds,  one  of  the  most  important  is  Saiva  Sittdntam. 
Although  the  doctrines  which  it  propounds  are  strictly  esoteric, 
and  calculated  for  the  comprehension  and  enlightenment  only 
of  those  who  have  been  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  yet  it  is 
this  system  which  forms  the  groundwork  whereon  the  huge 
febric  of  Hindu  popular  theology  is  based.  It  thus  becomes 
the  fountain  head,  whence  the  religious  creed  of  millions  of 
Hindus  in  India  and  Ceylon  is  derived.  As  such,  it  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  dealt  with,  in  all  its  ramifications,  within  the 
limits  of  this  contribution,  and  this  crude  attempt  will  there- 
fore be  confined  to  a  rough  pencilling  out  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  this  vast  panorama  of  literary  and  metaphysi- 
cal grandeur. 

It  aspires  to  a  divine  origin,  and  assumes  the  authority  of  a 
direct  revelation  from  God,  it  being  asserted  that  ^^Sivan  (God), 
through  his  chamberlain  NaHh\  revealed  to  Sanatkumdranf 
in  consequence  of  his  high  devotion,  the  system  of  sacred 
science,  called  Raurava  Akaiifiamy  This  Akamam  is  the 
principal  authority  on  this  subject,  but  the  matter  contained  in 
it  has  likewise  formed  the  theses  of  innumerable  treatises  of 
extensive  learning  and  research,  written  by  some  of  the  most 
highly  gifted  men  of  genius  of  both  ancient  and  modem  Hin- 
dostan.  The  Tamil  literati  of  Southern  India  have  been  parti- 
cularly active  in  this  department  of  human  knowledge;  and 
the  results  of  their  labour  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  works  clothed  with  the  best,  but  the  most  difficult,  straina 
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of  the  rich  and  lofty  Chen  Tamil.*  Amongst  these,  Siva 
It&na  Pdtamy  by  Meyhanda  Ndyandr^  Siva  J^dna  Sittiy  by 
A ru  f^an ti  Ndyanar ;  and  Sivappirakdsam  by  Umdpafi  Asiri^ 
yaVy  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Our  information  will  be 
traced  chiefly  from  these  sources. 

The  style  of  these  writings  is  didactic,  and  they  contain  the 
best  examples  of  Hindu  dialectics,  which,  enpassanty  are  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  at  least  an  expansion  of  the  syllogism 
of  Aristotle,  if  not  the  origin  thereof.  It  is  no  easy  task  even 
for  the  learned  amongst  the  Tamils,  to  understand  fully,  and 
expound  clearly  and  correctly,  these  elaborate  treatises;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  effort  to  reproduce  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  contained  in  them,  in  an  English  garb,  and  in  a 
manner  acceptable  and  interesting  to  all,  is  not  less  difficult. 


Saiva  Sittdntam  professes  to  treat  of 
I.  Pali   —God. 
II.  Pasu  —Soul. 
III.  /\5«am— Fetter,  Chain.! 

An  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  bear- 
ings of  these  three  subjects,  denominated  otherwise,  TripaU 
Arttanij  is  of  essential  consequence,  in  the  eyes  of  Hindu 
savants,  for  the  attainment  of  the  only  true  object  of  this  life 
^the  Mutti,  or  heavenly  bliss  in  the  other. 

God,  Soul  and  Pdsam  are  the  three  eternal  and  imperishable 
entities,  whence  the  universe  and  all  its  chequered  phenomena 
have  sprung  forth  into  existence,  and  whereinto  all  and  every 
one  of  them  will  be  ultimately  resolved. 

Attention  will  be  directed  to  each  of  them  in  their  order. 


*  There  are  two   kinds  of  Tamil — the  one,  High   Tamil,   called  Chen 
Tamil — the  other,  Low  Tamil,  called  Koiun  Tamil. 

t  Lit.  **  fetter**  "chain,**  that  which  keeps  the  soul  originally  in  a  state  of 
bondage  and  ignorance.    This  will  be  more  fallj  explained  hereafter. 
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I.  Pa<t— God. 

PatiiQ  but  one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  supreme  God 
is  known  to  the  Hindus.  He  is  also  called  Piramamy  Parajh 
piramam^  Para  Sivan,  The  last  term  gives  the  characteristic 
name  to  the  School  of  Indian  philosophy  under  notice. 

The  existence  of  such  a  being,  as  the  Creator  of  the  World, 
is  proved  by  means  of  various  arguments.  One  of  these  hap- 
pens to  be  identical  with  the  argument  which  was  first  advanc- 
ed by  Socrates,  but  afterwards  fully  expounded  in  Paley's 
memorable  work  on  Natural  Theology.  It  is  comprised  in  the 
following  stanza  from  Siva  J9dna  Sitti : — 

"  As  the  whole  world  which  is  known  under  the  designa- 
tions of  He,  She^  and  Ity  comes  into  existence  (without  having 
existed  previously),  exists,  and  is  destroyed,  in  an  orderly 
manner,  (it  follows)  that  there  is  one  who  is  the  creator  of  this 
world,  and  who  is  the  beginning  and  end  in  himself.  His 
existence  is  permanent,  and  he  is  in  the  form  of  a  spirit  freed 
from  (Pdsam)  evil  from  eternity." 

This  stanza  admits  also  of  a  construction  from  which  some 
commentators  raise  a  fresh  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a 
Creator  of  the  Universe.  The  reasoning  is  to  the  following 
effect: — 

1.  The  world  is  not  eternal:  consequenUr^ 

2.  It  had  a  commencement  and  did  not  exist  before  such 

commencement :  ergoy 

3.  It  could  not  have  created  itself;  it  requires  some  cause 

other  than  itself  to  bring  it  into  existence. 

The  nature  of  God  is  to  the  following  effect: — 

Though  God  pervades  the  whole  world,  yet  He  is  other 
than  the  world;  for  He  is  spiritual,  and  the  world  is  material. 

As  sound  and  the  tune,  God  and  the  world.  As  sound  is  to 
the  tune,  filling  all  its  notes,  so  God  is  to  the  world,  pervading 
all  its  forms. 

As  the  fruit  and  the  flavour,  so  God  and  the  world.  As 
flavour  pervades  all  parts  of  the  fruit,  so  God  pervades  the 
world  from  the  first. 
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He  is  in  intimate  union  with  the  Soul,  yet  He  is  other  than 
the  Soul. 

He  is  eternal,  pure,  has  no  equals  or  superiors. 

He  has  neither  qualities,  nor  names, — ^is  omnipotent;  is  omni- 
scient; is  the  source  of  understanding  to  innumerable  souls; 
is  illimitable  in  His  nature;  exists  in  the  shape  of  jVdnam 
(divine  wisdom);  is  the  form  of  happiness;  is  difficult  of  ac- 
cess to  unstable  worshippers,  but  is  easily  approached  by  those 
who  worship  in  the  regular  course;  and  shines  as  the  least  of 
the  little  and  the  greatest  of  the  great." 

The  proof  for  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  and  the  refutation 
of  the  tenets  of  Lokdyatar^  (the  Indian  Epicurean  philoso- 
phers), and  of  other  sects  who  maintain  atheism,  and  attribute 
the  world  to  chance,  occupy  many  stanzas  teeming  with  apt 
illustration  and  ingenious  arguments  in  Sitti, 

The  next  subject  in  order  is 

II.  Pflwa— Soul. 

The  existence  of  a  Soul  within  the  human  organism,  and 
as  different  from  ^^  mortal  coil,"  is  established  by  what  is  called 
Ofivu^  "  the  rule  of  exception,"  in  Hindu  Lc^c.  The  argu- 
ment on  this  subject  is  as  follows: — 

A  man  says  "  this  thing  is  mine,"  "  that  thing  is  not  mine." 
Here  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  thing  owned  or  not  owned, 
and  a  man  owing  or  not  owing.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is 
often  said  "  this  is  my  body,"  "  this  is  my  face,"  "  this  is  my 
hand."  Here  it  is  obvious  that  there  exists  something  apai*t 
from  the  body — the  face  and  the  hand — and  owing  them: 
this  is  the  Soul.  Again  it  is  usual  to  say  **  I  thought  so," 
"  I  did  so,"  **  I  said  so."  Here  also  there  exists  something 
other  than  the  thought,  the  deed,  and  the  saying :  this 
something  is  the  Soul. 

There  are  also  other  arguments  given  for  the  existence  of 
the  human  soul.  These  are  based  chiefly  on  the  phenomena 
of  Death  and  Sleep.     They  are  to  the  following  effect: — 

1.     At  Death,  all  animation  becomes  extinct,  through  the 
human  frame  is  left  entire  ;  conseqiieiiter^ 
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2.  Animation  must  be  traced  to  some  other  source  than 

the  human  frame. 

3.  This  source  is  the  Human  Soul. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  Soul.  It  is  not  God,  nor  an  emana- 
tion from  God,  as  the  Veddntists  hold.  It  is  an  individual 
being:  and  eternal  one,  being  uncreated  and  immortal.  Souls 
are  not  one  in  essence,  as  some  maintain;  but  are  manifold 
and  imperishable.  In  their  primordial  state  they  are  not  only 
unintelligent  but  even  unconscious. 

The  third  head  of  enquiry  is 

III.  P<<«am— (Fetter,  Chain.) 

This  Pdsam  is  that  which  as  it  were  binds  the  soul  to  a 
state  of  bondage,  unconsciousness  and  ignorance,  in  its  origin*' 
al  state.    It  is  subdijided  into  three  parts.    These  are, 

1  Anava     Malam, 

2  Mdyd      Malam, 

3  Kdmiya  Malam, 

Aipava  Malam  is  the  source  of  unconsciousness  and  igno- 
rance to  the  soul. 

Mdyd  Malam  is  that  which  operates  in  the  removal  of  the 
unconscioimess  and  ignorance  of  the  soul,  by  becoming  the 
material  basis  of  the  universe  and  man. 

Kdmiya  Malam  is  the  accumulation  of  merit  and  demerit 
acquired  by  the  souls  in  their  previous  states  of  development 
in  organised  forms. 

The  term  Malam  means  rust  or  dirt:  the  three  Malam 
forming  the  rust  or  dirt  of  the  soul  in  its  original  state  of 
non-development. 

Pdsam  exists  from  eternity  and  is  imperishable,  except  so 
&r  as  Mdyd  Malam  and  Kdmiya  Malam  are  concerned.  When 
the  two  latter  are  removed  from  the  soul,  and  Anava  Malam 
loses  its  strength,  then  the  soul  will  be  liberated  from  the 
grasp  of  Pdsam,  and  be  ripe  for  attaining  Mutti  or  heaven. 
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IV.  Thb  Relation  bbtwbbn  Ood,  Soul  and  PAsam. 

God  exists  from  eternity,  alone,  by  himself,  apart  from  the 
8oal  and  Pdsam.  But  the  two  latter  are  linked  in  intimate 
union  with  each  other^Pdsam  enveloping  the  Soul.  This 
abnormal  condition  of  the  Soul  is  from  eternity.  It  is  un- 
accountable. It  is  a  mystery.  Here  the  Soul  lies  in  a  state 
of  bondage,  denuded  even  of  thought. — In  consequence,  it  is 
miserable  and  unhappy.  This  relation  of  Fdisam  to  the  Soul 
is  analogous  to  that  which  subsists  between  the  husk  of  the 
paddy  and  the  rice  which  it  envelopes,  or  between  the  rusty 
coating  and  the  copper  which  it  conceals. 

This  link  between  the  Soul  and  Pdsam  is  not,  however,  in- 
dissoluble. The  chain  will  be  severed — ^the  soul  will  gain 
its  freedom.  It  will  ultimately  be  drawn  away  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Archangel  of  Evil — Pdaam,  and  be  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  summum  bomitn^Qod.  It  will  then 
shine  in  its  true  and  resplendent  glory  in  the  august  presence 
of  the  King  of  the  Universe — even  in  mystic  union  with 
Parappiramam,  This  is  Mutti,  Here  the  soul  does  not  lose  its 
individuality,  nor  is  it  annihilated.  But  it  exists  in  Attuvitatn 
— unity  in  duality.  This  is  called  Sdyucchiyam — the  heaven 
of  the  Saiva  Sittdntists,  as  Nirwdna  is  that  of  the  V^tdntists 
and  Buddhists. 

V.  Man. 

To  break  through  its  thraldom  the  soul  had  not  the  power. 
But  God,  who  is  "  an  Ocean  of  mercy,'*  pitied  the  soul  in  its 
distress.  He  willed  that  the  soul  should  be  freed  from  the 
clutches  of  Pdsam,  and  simultaneously  with  the  will,  the  fiat 
went  forth,  that  the  soul  should  be  developed  in  human 
organism,  or  in  other  words,  that  man  should  be  created.  In 
this  manner  the  soul  descends  to  this  universe,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  course  lies  where  the  soul  is  to  run  its  race  from  the 
goal  of  evil— Pi«am,  to  the  goal  of  good — God.  Creation  ia 
not  one  of  the  **  beautiful  plays  of  God."  It  is  pregnant  with 
a  serious  purport.    Its  object  is  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  i 
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for  Pdaanij  before  it  will  relax  its  hold  on  the  sonl,  demands 
SBtiflfaction  for  the  loss  it  sustains  in  parting  with  it.  The 
demand  has  been  met  by  summoning  this  world  and  man 
into  existence.  And  here,  when  he  shall  have  "  balanced  off 
his  demerit  by  his  merit" — ^his  evil  deeds  by  his  good  deeds 
— he  will  then,  and  then  alone,  stand  in  a  position  fit  for 
liberation. 

The  development  of  the  soul  in  the  human  organism,  is, 
according  to  this  system  of  philosophy,  curious,  if  not  in- 
teresting. It  views  man  as  a  microcosm.  All  the  essential 
constituents  of  the  bundless  universe  are  coiled  up  likewise 
proportionately  in  puny  man.  And  as  God  is  the  King  of  the 
Universe,  so  is  the  Soul,  the  king  of  the  miniature  universe-^ 
man. 

Man  is  said  to  be  composed  of  ninety-six  Taituvam — ^a 
word,  which  like  many  other  technical  terms  of  this  school, 
does  not  admit  of  being  rendered  in  English,  although  the 
words,  "  category,  principle,  power,  organ,  property,"  approxi- 
mate it  in  meaning.  The  order  in  which  the  Tattuvam  are 
evolved  from  Pati  and  Pdsam^  their  names  and  their  charac- 
teristic properties,  and  the  parts  which  they  are  intended  to 
play  in  the  human  organism,  are  given  with  great  minuteness 
in  the  works  above  mentioned.  But  notice  will  here  be  taken 
of  only  the  principal  Tattuvam. 

By  the  grace  of  Pati  there  was  developed  from  Sutta  Mdyai 
— ^pure  elemeutal  matter  which  was  united  with  deity  from 
eternity — Ndtam^  the  male  energy  of  Pati:  from  Ndtam 
was  evolved  Vintu^  the  female  energy  of  Pati:  from 
VintUj  Satdkkiyam,  in  which  both  the  male  and  female 
energies  inhere  :  from  S&takkiyam^  /aurariy  the  obscuring 
(}od:  and  from  him,  Uruttiran,  the  destroying  God.  These 
divine  developments  are  associated  with  the  soul  with  a  view 
of  prompting  it  on  towards  final  deliverance. 

For  the  use  of  these  developments,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  soul  out  from  its  state  of  unconciousness,  as  it 
exists  imbedded  in  Pdaanty  into  a  state  of  intelligence  and 
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activity,  there  are  evolved,  from  the  above  mentioned  Vintu, 
the  four  Vdkhu^  which  may  be  translated  '^  organic  bases  of 
intelligence."     These  are 

1  Sukkumai, 

2  Paisanti, 

3  Vaikari, 

4  Mattitnai, 

All  these  were  unfolded  from  pure  elemental  matter,  and  by 
the  agency  of  Pati.  The  productions  that  follow  were  drawn 
out  of  Pdsam — impure  elemental  matter — and  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  divine  developments  detailed  above. 

By  the  grace  of  Safdkk it/am,  there  are  evolved  from  Asuttu 
Mdyaiy  impure  elemental  matter, 

1  AT^i/am— Time. 

2  Niyati—FBLte. 

3  Kalai — Continency. 

K&lam  attaches  to  souls  the  results  of  past  time,  the  fruit  of 
the  present  time,  and  whatever  is  new  in  future  time.  Niyati 
will  make  sure  to  souls  their  respective  Kanmam^  t. «.,  the  due 
meed  for  their  good  and  bad  deeds.  Kalai  operates  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  removal  of  Pdsam. 
From  Kalai  are  developed, 

1  Vittai — the  power  of  thought ;   and  from  ViUai, 

2  Rdkam — the  desire  to  relish  the  pleasures  of  sense,  which 

was  necessary  to  make  the  souls  eat  the  fruits  of  merit 

and  demerit. 
Again,  by  the  grace  of  Uruttirany  Pirakiruti  is  evolved  from 
Kalai.      From  Pirakiruti^  which  is  the  material  basis  of  the 
subsequent  productions,   spring  the  Mukkatuiui^  Khe  three 
moral  properties,  viz.: — 

1  Sdttu  Vikam — (lit.  "  goodness.")    This  prompts  the  sool 

to  divine  wisdom  ;   to  truth  and  love. 

2  Rdsatam — (lit.  "  passion.")    Here  lie  the  propensities  to 

pride  and  selfishness. 

3  nmatam — (lit.  **  darkness")  cause  of  laziness,  stupidity^ 

drowsiness. 
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The  position  of  the  three  moral  qualities,  as  they  exist  un- 
developed in  Pirakirutij  is  called  Aviyaktam.  Prom  this  is 
evolved, 

1  Sittam — the  thinking  principle.    From  Sittaniy 

2  Putti — judgment.    And  from  Putti^ 

3  Akankdram — This  is  the  individualizing  principle. 
This  Akai^ram  is  threefold,  viz. 

1  Taisatha-akankdram,  wherefrom  manamj    (mind)    the 

understanding    and    the   five    perceptive    organs   are 
evolved. 

2  Vaikari-akank&ram^  wherefrom     "the  five  organs    of 

action"  are  evolved.    These  are  the  mouth,  the  feet, 
the  hands,  and  the  excretory  organs. 

3  Putdtuakankdranty  wherefrom  the  five  rudimental  ele- 

ments are  evolved.     These   are  Sound,  Touch,  Form, 
Taste,  Smell ; — these  are  called  Tanmdttirai, 
From  Sound  is  evolved  ether ;  from  Touch,  air ;  from  Form, 
fire  ;  from  Taste,  water ;  from  Smell,  earth. 

These  are  the  essential  items  that  make  up  man,  and  from 
these  above  enumerated  TattuvamSj  many  other  subsidiary 
ones  are  developed  to  make  up  the  96  Tatiuvams,  This  part 
of  the  Saiva  Sittdntam  often  proves  difficult  to  many,  and  an 
incipient  Hindu  philosopher  devotes  the  first  months  of  his 
study  to  an  investigation  of  it. 

The  intelligent  and  active  state  of  the  soul  is  called  Sdk- 
kirani^  when  all  the  96  Tattuvams  are  in  full  vig^or  and  play, 
and  when  the  soul  takes  its  seat  in  the  forehead  between  the 
eyebrows.  Soppanain  is  the  state  when  a  man  is  asleep. 
Here  all  but  twenty-four  of  the  Tattuvams  are  lulled  into 
inactivity,  and  the  soul  descends  to  a  seat  in  the  neck.  It  ex- 
periences hero  only  what  it  had  seen  in  Sdkkiram,  This  is 
the  phenomenon  of  dreams.  Sulutti  is  the  stage  oelow  Sop* 
panam.  Here  the  soul  exists  in  the  heart  in  company  with 
only  two  Tattuvams — the  will  and  the  vital  principle.  The 
soul  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  any  thing  here.  From  this, 
the  soul  drops  down  into  the  navel,  and  exists  in  the  state 
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called  Turiyam^  in  union  with  the  vital  principle  alone. 
Here  it  ceases  to  think.  Next  below  is  the  Turiydtifam, 
where  the  soul  descends  deprived  of  even  the  vital  principle. 
This  is  Death. 

The  polar  star  of  life  is  then,  according  to  this  Philosophy, 
the  deliverance  of  the  Pasu  from  the  Pdsam.  But  Pdsu  soon 
loses  sight  of  this  object.  The  soul  once  set  in  motion  in  the 
human  organism  revolves  on  from  life  to  death — from  death 
to  life, — ^f rom  birth  to  birth, — from  age  to  age,— ever  bounding 
away  from  God,  and  never  rebounding  towards  him ;  as  if  it 
were  a  planet  of  the  solar  system  actuated  by  some  chance  or 
other  by  the  centrifugal  force  alone,  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  centripetal  force  likewise  ;  until  its  wayward  course  is 
arrested  and  a  new  direction  given  to  it  toward  the  centre  of 
the  orbit — even  Pati — "the  Sun  of  wisdom."  This  takes 
place  at  last  when  the  soul's  merit  and  demerit  (kanman) 
have  been  cancelled,  and  there  is  no  residue  left  to  be  eaten 
up  at  future  births.  Then  there  will  be  a  cessation  of  births, 
and  the  soul  will  be  ripe  for  liberation.  The  state  of  a  man 
who  has  arrived  at  this  phase  of  existence  is  called  Tivira 
Satti  nipatain.  It  is  thus  described  in  Sivappirakdsam : — 
"  For  such  a  man  this  world  will  possess  no  charm.  He  will 
ignore  it.  He  will  loathe  his  own  body  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  bearers  of  a  worm-eaten  corpse  will  detest  it, 
when,  on  their  way  to  the  burial  ground,  the  worms  fall  on 
them.  When  he  finds  himself  in  union  with  the  warring 
mental  faculties  within  his  bosom,  he  will  feel  like  an  elephant 
in  the  paw  of  a  lion.  When  he  sees  that  he  is  in  co-operation 
with  the  organs  of  senso  and  the  organs  of  action,  he  will  cry 
out  like  a  frog  in  a  snake's  mouth.  The  way  in  which  he 
will  fear  the  influence  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  leave 
them,  is  like  that  in  which  one,  who  has  lain  down  to  rest 
without  knowing  that  there  was  a  snake  in  his  bed,  will  on 
awaking  imd  seeing  the  snake,  hasten  away  with  terror ;  or 
like  that  in  which  a  person  whose  house  is  on  fire,  leaves  his 
goods  and  hastens  to  escape  by  some  way  or  other  which  he 
sees." 
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The  following  stanza,  from  Siva  J^dna  sttti,  gives  with 
great  pathos  and  beauty  (which  "are  however  lost  in  a  transla- 
tion) the  manner  in  which  Ood  will  reclaim  the  lost  soul. 

"  As  a  kingy  whose  son  had  stayed  away  from  him  and  lived 
in  ignorance  of  his  father  amongst  the  VSdds  (wild  men), 
will,  on  discovering  the  son,  exclaim  to  him  *  Come  to  me,  oh, 
thou  darling  child  of  mine ! '  and  make  him  a  participator  of 
the  happiness  that  he  (the  king)  himself  enjoys  ;  so  even  will 
the  Supreme  Gk>d  present  himself  before  the  soul  when  in 
distress,  from  being  enmeshed  in  the  net  of  the  five  Vitas 
— senses,  and  severing  the  soul  from  Pasam,  will  assimilate  it 
to  himself  and  bless  it  with  his  holy  feet.** 

Such  is  an  imperfect  resume  of  the  Sdiva  Sittdntam,  A 
greater  amplification  of  the  subject  is  reserved  for  a  future 
contribution,  where  the  intimate  connection  that  subsists 
between  the  Sdiva  Sittdntam  and  the  popular  form  of  reli- 
gious worship  that  obtains  among  the  Hindus  of  the  present 
age,  will  engage  our  attention. 
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TERMS  OF  ADDRESS  AND   MODES  OF   SALUTATION 
IN  USE  AMONGST  THE  SI^THALESE. 

By  Jambs  Alwis,  Esq.,  Assistant  Sbcrbtary. 


Thbrb  is  not  perhaps  a  greater  difficulty  experienced  by 
Europeans*  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Natives  of  this 
country,  than  that  of  correctly  applying  the  forms  of  saluta- 
tion and  address  known  amongst  them.  Often  have  we  sup- 
pressed a  smile  forced  upon  us,  on  hearing  European  authorities 
address  a  peon  or  other  servant  thus :  ^^Pionara  pota  gen-^ta^^^ 
^^  Mudiyanaita  andagahaparij'^  ^^  Arachchita  kiydj)an,''  &c. 
Frequently,  too,  have  we  heard  Europeans  enquire  with 
indignation,  whether  certain  terms  as  applied  by  their  Inter- 
preters to  witnesses  were  not  insulting  or  offensive.  Not  long 
ago  the  native  portion  of  an  entire  Court  was  much  amused 
on  hearing  counsel  in  his  address  to  the  Court,  apply  the  term 
Walawwa  to  indicate  the  residence  of  a  poor  low  caste  person, 
his  client.  The  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  proper  use  and 
application  of  terms  of  address,  so  as  on  the  one  hand  not  to 
offend,  and  on  the  other  not  to  give  too  much  respect,  to  the 
person  addressed,  seems  to  have  been  so  greatly  felt  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stark,  that  he  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  subject.  The  interesting  information  which 
he  acquired,  he  has  embodied  in  a  paper  which  is  foimd  pub- 
lished in  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society^s  Journal  for  1853.  That 
paper,  gives  the  reader  an  imperfect  account  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  salutation  and  address  used  by  the  Sinhalese.    As 


*  **  No  people  of  the  East  are  more  oritical  as  to  style,  or  more  faatidiona 
as  to  terms,  than  the  natives  of  Ceylon.*' — ^Tennent  Ckn$tianit%i  in  Ceylon, 
p.  266. 
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the  topics,  however,  upon  which  he  has  dwelt  are  very  inter- 
esting, the  writer  has  in  his  observations  followed  the  order 
of  the  subjects  treated  therein. 

Mr.  Justice  Stark  begins  with  what  he  considers  '*the 
fnndamental  terms  of  address,"  and  gives  as  such  six — tSy 
tamd^  tamusiy  tamunnehi^  tamunndnsdejid  tamunvayiha^nse — 
with  the  various  degrees  of  respect  or  disrespect  with  which 
each  is  associated  in  the  native  mind.  As  pronouns  of  the 
second  person  derived  from  the  root  as  to,  they  are  certainly 
distinguishable  from  a  variety  of  others,  which  are  now  used 
as  "  terms  of  address  ;"  but  in  the  enumeration  of  the  latter 
class  Mr.  Justice  Stark  has  fallen  into  a  few  errors.  Of  these 
I  many  here  notice  seven  omissions,  which  are  pronouns  of 
the  third  person,  applied  as  terms  of  address  in  the  second 
person,  viz.  (^oDetcd  umhahiy  <^,S)  umba^  ^S)  nuhay  S)6)  oha^ 
i)S)€)Go^»«tf  oba'VahanaiyX^ie^Q^eiQtd  nuha-vahdnsi^Jid.  g6)e)0Dtft 
•d  muhU'Vahansk  of  which  the  last  two  only  are  noticed  by 
Mr.  Stark. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  above  omitted  terms,  ae 
I  have  fully  treated  of  them  in  the  Sidat  Sangardwa; 
(pp.  153-168,)  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Stark  is  far 
from  being  correct  when  he  states  that  nuba-vahansi  is  the 
term  now  employed  in  lieu  of  oha-vahansk.  If  he  meant,  in 
reference  to  the  Scriptures,  of  which  a  new  version  is  being 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bible  Society,  he  was 
correct ;  but  if  otherwise,  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  oha^ 
vahansi  is  the  term  in  universal  use  amongst  the  Si^^lese. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  no  objection  to  the  change  in  the  forth- 
coming version  of  the  Bible,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact, 
that  ^S)e)cD^0»€d  like  §Q)c)s)^ekd  {BQepoat  extract  from  Ratand- 
waiiya,)  is  the  term  frequently  found  in  books. 

The  term  e)GD^«kctf  vahansS,  though  now  no  longer  used,  ex- 
cept as  an  affix,  was  nevertheless  anciently  used  by  itself  to 
convey  what  an  Englishman  would  express  by  "  your  Excel- 
lency," "  your  Majesty,"  "  your  Highness,"  or  "  your  Lord- 
ship." 
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Thus  in  the  Amdwatura : — 

QsitiSe^ti  ^9  ooiq)^  6<dc)3  &Q9  Qcj5 ij^Sk^^QS  ''  Please  your 
Lordship,  said  he,  I  will  firmly  stand  by  the  truth,"  Ac. 

The  word  vahanse^  like  many  other  terms  of  address,  of 
which  we  may  mention  ^S)  nuhUj*  had  not  originally  a  plural 
form ;  although  in  modem  usage  (^  Id  ib  affixed  to  signify 
more  than  one.  It  was  probably  this  peculiarity  which  Mr. 
Justice  Stark  failed  to  notice,  when  he  remarked,  at  pp.  72, 73, 
that  *Hhe  term  QsicS&d  was  applied  to  the  Buddhist  priest- 
hood in  an  associated  or  collective  capacity,  as  in  the  passage 
— oerfQcD  SaD^cte)QD^«k«rf  in  the  Jdtakapota" — where,  the  reader 
will  observe,  five  priests  are  spoken  of — an  association  of  five 
priests  to  whom  Buddha  delivered  his  first  sermon.f 

Speaking  of  QaytsSe^ti  as  an  honorific  term  by  itself,  which 
cannot  be  called  a  pronoun,  I  may  here  notice  a  few  others  of 
the  kind  which  convey  different  and  various  degrees  of  res- 
pect to  the  person  addressed.  They  are  ^g>S)  ade  or  <f a^Di  udo^ 
»S)3C  ^'^^^>  ®  '^  fl^S  ^(ifid^yhX  '^sed  as  "  terms  of  address  "  with 
•^1  td :  as  t^mSm  9^0)0^00  e)<5  *  Come  here,  fellow ;'  •^(^  aiO^ 
S)<»iG)9e)  ^tssi  enGiitsiei^  *"  To  whom  didst  thou  thus  speak, 
fellow  ? '  <fi3  ©fi?ft)8  oO  a<<;  cotfJO  S)®  ^Sbqicrf  '  Why,  fellow, 
did  I  tell  thee  to  take  the  lease  ? '  &c. 

These  epithets,  like  the  pronoun  e^tss^^  are  used  both  in  an 
affectionate  and  a  contemptuous  sense ;  sometimes  by  the 
higher  towards  the  lower  classes  ;  and  sometimes  also  by  the 
lower  classes  towards  each  other.  This  promiscuous  use,  how- 
ever, militates  against  the  supposition  to  which  Mr.  Stark  has 
adverted,  that  #Sbc  i®  derived  from  e^'S^^  *  dross,'  *  rubbish.' 
«kShc  *^^  «»Shc^  are  derived  from  ©(5  and  ©cdf  res- 
pectively, and  mean  *  Behold' — whence  they  are  used  as  voca- 
tives or  terms  of  address.    Sb«o€)3,  ^Sbcaf,  and  cBS  which  are 


•  See  Sidat  Sa^gardwa,  p.  clvii. 

t  See  Ceylon  Asiatic  Sooiety*fl  Journal,  toL  I.  p.  11.  Also  Bengal  Aaiatie 
Society's  Journal,  voL  VII.,  p.  816. 

I  **In  Nepaul,"  sajs  the  Bev.  Spenoe  Hardy,  "the  priests  ara  oalled 
handayd  (whence  also  the  Chinese  "bonze,"|  which  in  Sanskrit  signifies  a  peivm 
entitled  to  reverence,  from  the  word  bandana.'* — Eastern  Monachism.  p.  11. 
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used  with  csgeifid  or  (^i),  are  terms  of  regard  or  alPtachment 
used  frequently  amongst  the  lower  classes:  the  first  by  hus- 
bands towards  their  wives  et  vice  versa,  and  ty  ordained 
priests  towards  their  Sdmanera  pupils,  as  a))coc)3  @«6c^^>^<^^ 
tantamount  to  "  I  say,  Master  Priest : "  the  second,  amonpst 
relations,  friends,  and  equals  speaking  kindly  to  each  other,* 
by  old  people  towards  their  wives  ef  vice  vei^sd ;  and  the  third 
to  males  alone,  as  by  wives  to  their  husbands,  or  by  a  superior 
to  his  inferior  speaking  familiarly.  This  last,  as  well  as  ^©3 
add,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  to  be  of  Tamil  origin. 

There  is  another  word  S)gd3,  which  I  shall  notice  here.  It 
is  only  used  when  no  other  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  a 
person  either  without  offence  or  without  convejring  too  much 
respect.  The  reader  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  not  to  con- 
found this  work  with  another  of  a  sound  SDoai  "he"  or  "yonder 
person,"  which  is  used  in  familiar  intercourse  amongst  the 
Sinhalese  to  signify  a  person  near  the  person  spoken  to,  or 
opposite  to  the  person  speaking.  Like  8Dcm,  a)i«  may  be  used 
in  the  third  person,  when  the  degree  of  respect  due  to  the 
person  spoken  of,  is  uncertain  or  unknown. 

I  may  also  here  notice  another  class  of  words  which  are 
terms  of  address,  other  than  vocatives,  and  used  as  honorifics 
to  particular  individuals,  as ;  "  Mudianse  rdlaMmi,'''^  "  Mo- 
handiram  mdhatmayd,''  "I^kam  mdhatmaxjd^^  "Arachchi 
rala,^^  Ac. ;  but  I  prefer  following  the  order  of  the  learned 
writer  before  me,  who  treating  of  the  honorific  c)QD«f©trf  makes 
the  following  remarks  at  p.  69.^ 

**  K>(SiS$0^  (vaham^J  is  added  as  an  affix  to  the  tenn  for  God,  and  to  all 
the  names  of  God ;  as  also  in  some  relative  expressions,  as  to  Father  in  the 
Lord's  prayer,  ^oe><55' 8c03a3C!ft)cDSf®«d  Apa^€  piydnan-rahantS. 

**Bot  under  the  word  e^^QaiaSz)QSiCfe^ti  (Dewiyanvahant^  Clough 
points  out  the  difference  in  its  use.    Innumerable  instances,  he  says,  occur  of 


•  When  a  native  wishes  to  convey  that  he  is  on  good  terms  with  another, 
he  woold  say: — **Why,  we  address  each  other  uriiba  and  bolan.** 

t  The  Kandyans  use   '*  MvLdiAnse-rndfiatmayd^**  but  this  is  a  provincialism. 

♦  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  references  are  to  Mr.  Justice  Stark's  Essay  on 
forms  of  SaluUUion,  Ac,  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  1853. 
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the  honori^o  being  used  in  the  vocative,  in  which  case  it  may  be  addressed 
not  only  to  one  of  these  beings  (the  gods  of  Swarga,)  bat  also  to  a  king  or  any 
person  of  ranl^ ;  but  when  used  in  the  nominative,  it  marks  at  once  the  differ- 
ence between  a  heathen  god  and  the  Supreme  being.** 

Mr.  Clough  it  would  seem  is  incorrect  in  supposing  that 
9iqQaiaSDcs:)tsSe^ti  in  the  nominative  alone,  conveys  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Supreme  being  and  a  heathen  god.  For, 
the  difference  is  not  the  less  marked  in  the  oblique  cases  (ex- 
cept the  vocative)  x)wing  to  the  definite  form  of  the  expres- 
sion ;  from  which  circumstance  alone  are  Christians  enabled 
to  limit  its  application  to  the  one  Jehovah  of  their  faith.  This 
distinction,  though  trifling,  nevertheless  furnishes  the  strong- 
est possible  argument  in  favor  of  '*  the  continual  recurrence 
of  the  honorifics  in  Sinhalese  translations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," which,  however,  says  Mr.  Stark  "  soon  offends  Euro- 
peans, and  in  some  cases,  as  "  Jehovah  vahansiy''  the  affix  al- 
most shocks,  coming  upon  the  ear  like  some  discordance  in  an 
otherwise  heavenly  melody."  If  the  repetition  of  honorifics 
be,  as  doubtless  it  is,  offensive  to  the  European  ear  accnstomed 
to  the  simplicity 'of  that  language,  *  whose  soul  is  brevity;' 
the  absence  of  their  recurrence  is  not  the  less  offensive  to  the 
Sinpialese,  whose  notions  of  the  beauty  of  a  language  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  expressed  by  the  bard  of  Avon. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Sinhalese  o^^S,  devi  like  the  English 
word  *  God,'  is  descriptive — ^the  former  signifying  *  splendour* 
or  *  beauty'  or  *  purity'  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  aa 
gaft^Qadae,  "  The  divine  majesty  of  the  Sun,"  or  as  in  the 
Mili)idapprauia,  simply  Qa&^^^Scaa  '  the  divinity  of  the  Sun  \ 
and  the  latter  the  '  goodness '  of  the  being  who  is  designated 
by  that  term.  Like  the  English  word  *god,'  the  Sighaleee 
©K^S  is  also  used  by  us  to  signify  "  a  prince,  a  ruler,  a  magie- 
trate,"  (Exod.  xxii.  Psal.  xcvii.) ;  or  any  person  exalted  too 
much  in  estimation,  or  deified  and  honored  as  the  chief  god. 
(Phil,  iii.)  But  there  is  a  distinction  which  some  writers 
have  drawn  between  devi  as  applied  to  a  god  of  Swarga^  and 
the  same  when  used  as  a  term  of  address  to  kings,  Ac.     It  is 
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thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Jnstice  Stark  in  the  following  note  ;  but 
without  perceiving  the  difference  in  their  orthography  : — 

**  The  same  term  9k^SG9£$^£)QD^^erf  {Dewiyanwahami)  is  employed  by  Mr. 
Alwis  in  his  Sinhalese  version  of  the  HitdpadSsa  as  the  corresponding  phrase 
for  *  Please  Tonr  Majesty  1' '' 

The  reader  will  however  observe,  that  both  in  the  extract 
from  the  "Thdpawaysa"  in  my  "  Sidat^Sa^gardwa/'  (p.  cixxv,) 
and  in  my  Sinhalese  version  of  the  HitApadisa  (pp.  205-6.) 
•<fc>o90t€>2o^»  and  Ok^€)ekG9^*  are  alone  used  to  express  '^  His 
Majesty/"  and  not  ^^^ais$^(&^md  and  ot^Sood),  which  latter 
are  applied  to  the  various  deities  of  Swarga. 

The  words  QtSpatt^  ^g  iliduy  ij^jjg  indrUy  ^q6i  isuru,  ^cb€)<5 
'iwara^  «b  nd,  «03co«a  ndyaka^  each  signifying  *  chief,'  when 
added  to  words  indicating  *  earth '  are  appellations  of  Kings. 
Thus,  «<Bo^  or  «)&3::9,  go^,  ®<SS»  ^^^c,,  98a<5i,  9<<^6^^6i 
or  3t3»e)9<5,  g^Oi,  ^co^®,  iSkS^jcsAS,  &c.  With  a  view  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  kings,  who  anciently  laid  claim  to  universal 
empire,t  they  were  so  designated;  and  also  ©^jlocf,  ®<fic3cf,  ®03 
or  §0(5,  in  the  sense  of  '  nourisher  of  the  world.'  In  the 
sense  of  being  '  the  chief  of  men,'  a  king  is  called  ^ode^oc),  or 
«>5^g  or  ^^s,  'SDdQd,  «<5o^,  «3dA3,  <od€)<5<a3,  Ac.  The 
designations  for  *  Queen '  are  not  many.  They  are  8«koi  and 
^•2^,  and  are  changed  into  ^coSe^sl  and  <|^co^0ekQDg£rf,  when 
applied  to  a  Queen  who  has  been  crowned,  or  an  Empress. 
The  words  e^^©coflf©fiDaJ«  and  OK^€)»<a^*  are  changed  into 
•K;S«jJ€>a)tf^»  and  ©»<;S^  (see  "Sidat  Sa^jgarawa,"  p.  205,) 
when  we  intend  to  express  "  Her  Majesty " ;  the  term  for 
*  goddess'  being  usually  »q©fi.  formed  like  the  ancient 
term  for  a  '  princess '  ddfi  or  6^. 


*  DeH,  literally  'Ooddess/  but  applied  to  a  Queen,  as  the  masonline 
Ibcm  Dtva  is  especially  the  title  of  a  King.  Professor  Wilson's  **  Hindu 
TlMativ,''  n.,  p.  316. 

t  Thai  saith  Cyras  King  of  Persia,  the  Lord  Ood  of  heaven  hath  given  aU 
kingdoms  of  tke  earth.— Bzn  i.,  2 ;  Judith  ii.  1.  See  also  Luke  ii.  1.  The 
ffttn  and  *  flattering  titles*  (Job.  xxxii.  22,)  which  the  Si|[)ha]ese  Kings  receiv- 
ed in  anetent  times,  expressive  of  the  most  eminent  qualities,  were  many 
and  varioua. — See  Burder's  OrUjUal  Customst  p.  189. 
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In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  man,  ©»<:{€)  is  synony- 
mous with  (^s>®,  from  whence  we  have  ^,G^^e^siOcsiSie^ 
*  His  Excellency  the  Governor,'  "  which  is  the  title  "  says  Mr. 
Stark,  "  given  by  the  translators  on  one  occasion  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Jndea"  at  Matt,  xxvii.  2.  The  word  ®eD/rf«)<»3  *He 
who  is  great'  is  derived  from  Pdlij  ©o^QDa^aaS)  and  is  equivalent 
to  (•«ftD®  *  chief;  "excellent,"  high,'  but  Mr.  Stark  is  far  from 
being  correct  when  he  supposes  that  ©i^,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  ®«:f^,  has  any  relation  to  c-03^»  ^^  to  «>€>i^ 
in  the  line  of  the  royal  poet : — 

Here  ««)ii9,  from  «>«)  *name,'  and  <pi^  'having,'  which 
means  "named"  has  no  connection  whatever  with  ih^.  Meti 
Sinhalese,  metes  Greek,  mantra  Sanskrit,  matt  Pali,  mens 
mentis  Latin,  are  the  words  which  stand  in  fraternal  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  having  been  probably  derived,  like 
manaSy  mens,  and  mind  from  the  root  man  *to  understand.' 
From  ^ssSc)  the  Sinhalese  have  coined  a  beautiful  compound 
^^c^Qoesi^slQ^tQcsidZ)  for  *  Legislative  Council,'  and  it  is  fully 
expressive  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the  particular  Deli- 
berative Assembly,  for  which  it  is  a  designation. 

Mr.  Stark  proceeds  to  an  investigation  of  the  titles  and 
titular  ranks  amongst  the  Sighalese,  and  finds  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  English  nobility.  If  the  learned  writer 
here  refers  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
nobility  of  England  stands  to  the  Commonalty,  he  is  right. 
For  Ceylon  has  no  nobility,  which,  as  in  England,  sends  down 
members  to  mingle  with  the  people.  Here  the  distinction  of 
caste  and  class  is  the  barrier  which  divides  the  noblem.m  from 
the  commoner.  Whilst  there,  in  England,  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility  are  largely  recruited  from  among  others,  there  is  here 
a  wide  gulf  between  them  which  neither  wealth,  interest,  nor 
education  enables  the  plebeian  to  cross.  There  it  is  regarded 
as  "  no  disparagement  for  the  daughter  of  a  Duke,  nay  of  a 
royal  Duke,  to  espouse  a  distinguished  commoner."*     Here  it 

•  Macaulay'B  ••  History  of  England,"  pp.  37,  38. 
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is  quite  the  reverse.*  Whilst  therefore,  there  are  these  and 
other  differences  which  distinguish  the  English  nobility  from 
all  hereditary  aristocracies  in  the  world,  there  is  also. some 
similarity  between  the  English  and  Sinhalese  nobility.  As 
no  title  raised  any  one  to  the  rank  of  *  Thane  ^  amongst  the 
German  Saxons,  except  noble  birth  and  the  possession  of 
land  ;  so  amongst  the  Sinhalese,  in  an  early  age,  none  were 
regarded  as  of  the  nobility  who  were  devoid  of  those  qualifi-* 
cations. 

A  long  line  of  ancestry  descended  from  good  blood  in  the 
highest  caste  (the  Qot/i-wansiy  the  cultivators  or  Velldlasf) 
alone  constituted  in  Ceylon,  the  nobility  of  the  land.J  Bet- 
ween good  blood  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  there  was 
(for  my  remarks  have  reference  to  t?w  past,  when  Ceylon  was 
governed  by  the  Sinhalese  Kings)  an  important  connection. 
The  various  oflBcers  of  the  state,  including  Prime  Ministers, 
Ministers,  and  Provincial  chiefs,  were  selected  from  those  who 
could  trace  back  an  honorable  descent  thruu^lu  maT>i^  (genera- 
tions. They  formed  the  first  or  chief  class  of  society:  ana 
those  who  bore  titles,  as  well  as  those  who  stood  with  them 
on  an  equal  footing  in  point  of  birth,  constituted  the  nobility 
of  the  land.  To  this  body,  which  increased  only  with  their 
families,  no  accessions  were  ever  made,  except  as  we  find, 
from  two  classes  of  persons.  One,  the  natural  children  of 
Kings  and  Princes,  who  were  alone  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  Banddra  ;  and  the  other,  those  whom  the  Monarch  had 
honoured  by  rasinpr  to,  what  Mr.  Stark  calls,  the  "  eminent 


•  •*  The  marriage  of  a  man  with  a  woman  of  a  superior  caste  to  himself 
^  U  prohibited,  and  even  carnal  connection  between  the  sexes  of  different  castes 
i«  penal,  especially  the  connection  of  a  higher  caste  woman  with  a  low-caste 
man," — Sawyer'^  Kattdyan  Law,  p.  26. 

t  •*The  Goy,  urau»a,  (toy,- jama.  Rate,  or  Uanduruwd,  compriseth  the 
Bnnddrn  ttaliya  ;  families  of  the  highest  rank,  who  claim  descent  from 
Prinres.'  — Armtyur  §  Kandian  Law,  p.  8. 

;  ••  It  in  the  more  usual  course  for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  be  regarded 
a*  forming  the  noblest  c  ass  of  the  people,  next  to  that  who  held  rank  as 
hereditary  princes ;  they  are  the  cupatrids  ;  they  form  the  timocracy  ;  and  it 
XM  from  them  the  rulers  ol  the  state  are  chosen ;  as  de'egates  of  the  King 
vben  the  Government  Is  monarchical,  as  temporary  chiefs  when  it  is  an 
«ri»»oorAcy.'*— Spence  Hardy  Buddhmm,  p.  75. 
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place"  of  Situ,  Various  instances,  as  those  of  Ohosakay 
Pawdrika,  Mahadana,  Sumana,  &c.,  may  be  adduced  from 
native  records,  of  persons  created  SifUy  simply  owing  to  their 
great  wealth. 

This  may  however,  appear  strange,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
hindrance  of  caste  to  the  social  system  in  the  East.  One 
would  be  led  also  to  believe,  that  something  more  than  mere 
wealth  was  necessary  to  give  claim  to  the  privileges  of  this 
distinguished  title.  Not  so.  There  is  perhaps  not  a  single 
instance  on  record  by  which  we  could  find  that  there  was  any 
other  recommendation  for  this  gift  of  Royalty,  except  the 
great  wealth  of  the  recipient.  Of  couse,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  high  distinction  was  conferred  on  the  Chan* 
ddlOy*  the  lowest  of  the  low  in  point  of  caste — ^men,'  who  by 
reason  of  their  mean  birth,  were  regarded  as  fit  for  nothing 
but  the  office  of  public  executioners  ;t  but  such  of  my  readers 
as  are  read  in  Bhuddhistical  scriptures,  know  that  Mahadugiyi 
**the  great^beggar,"  whose  destitute  circumstances  had  been 
like  those  of  Lazarus  in  the  parable  of  Christ,  was  raised  to 
the  nobility,  on  his  acquiring  a  great  treasure  by  his  meritori- 
ous conduct  towards  Bhuddhism. 

There  is  also  an  instance  in  the  Ratand-waliya^  of  a  poor 
Situ*s  servant  acquiring  great  wealth  by  reason  of  his  charities, 
and  of  his  thereupon  being  created  a  Situ  or  nobleman.  The 
legend,  after  describing  the  nature  of  his  charities  and  their 
result,  proceeds  thus  : — 

•i)ecDafe)etffi^e)  ^izsie^zsi  xaaeco^S  Soae^f®*  e^mtio^^ciO  m)»s> 
4d3#d^8  ek6hOkOD9tt®oaf^  QQe^tajoiis^oih   8gtDa>^di^  6^q)«o 

*  **  The  Sedol  or  Chanddla  is  represented  as  one  who  is  bom  in  the  open 
air;  hii  parents  not  being  possessed  of  the  smallest  hut,  where,  as  he  lies  among 
the  pots  when  his  motiber  goes  to  cot  firewood,  he  is  sackled  by  the  bitdh 
along  with  her  own  pups.** — Spence  Hardy  on  Buddhitm,  p.86. 

t  See  Wil8on*8  *' Hindu  Theatre,'*  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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That  is  to  say  : — 

"  They  heaped  up  the  gold  in  the  compound  ;  and  the  heap 
was  about  eighty  cubits  high.  The  King  summoned  the 
citizens  and  inquired  of  them,  if  there  was  any  other  in  the 
city  who  owned  such  an  immense  wealth.  They  replied,  that 
insignificant  men  could  not  possess  so  much,  when  His 
Majesty  himself  had  it  not.  When  the  King  had  heard  this 
reply,  he  said  that  the  owner  of  such  wealth  was  indeed  a  fit 
object  for  the  nobility  (Situ)  ;•  conferred  on  him  further 
riches  ;  hoisted  up  the  white  canopy  of  state  ;  created  him  a 
Situ  ;  and  named  him  Bahudhana  Sifdno,  or  *  The  great  opu- 
lent Si(u.' " 

If  therefore,  from  the  fact  of  a  Sifu^s  being  a  nobleman  by 
creation,  and  of  his  being  thereby  entitled  to  the  privilegesf 
of  the  Sinhalese  nobility,  a  comparison  may  be  instituted 
between  an  English  Baronet  and  a  Sinhalese  Situ^  I  trust 
my  observations  in  the  *'  Sidat  Sa^garawa,*'  to  which  Mr.  Stark 
refers,  were  not  misconceived. 

It  appears  from  the  '^  Mahiwaysa*'  that  the  consort  of  Af6ka, 
the  great  Monarch  of  India,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Situ. 
The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  the  following  :  *'  While  Prince 
A86ka  was  ruling  over  the  Awanti  country  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  own  father,  on  a  journey  to  Ujjeni  he  arrived  at 
Ch6tiya  ;  and  while  tarrying  there  having  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  lovely  princess  D^wi,  the  daughter  of  a  Setthi,  he 
lived  with  her." — Mahawa^Uy  p.  76. 


•  ««ftOS  Setti  or  #odOS  Jt^ffi  is  still  vulgarly  used  to  signify  *  a  rich 
man;'  as  for  instance,  speaking  of  a  man  hoarding  ap  riches  ^^tsSe^ 
mcoOQdiQ* ;  Ok6h(^  g  OkGDO3c0}()etc5te)<^.  It  appears  from  HindA  books 
also,  that  a  Situ,  who  is  called  in  Sanskrit  SrisfUhi,  and  whom  Professor 
Wilson  designates  *  Chief  of  the  Merchants  " — ^perhaps  from  the  eircumstanoe 
of  his  opulence — ^was  a  nobleman  who  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
In  the  Hindd  play  denominated  TJie  Toy  Cart,  in  Wilson's  Hindt!i  Theatre, - 
YoL  i.,  p.  145,  tkSriihthi  is  introduced  as  the  Judge  of  "  Recorder  "  of  a  Court. 

t  This  ia  a  proper  name,  and  not  a  designation  implying  '  Queen,*  as  in   the 
following  passage  in  the  Ratatihwaliya,  the  Hindti  play : — 

"  Madam,  You  justly  possess  the  title  of  devi,*' 
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Although  the  children  by  this  lady  were  admitted  into  the 
privileges  to  which  princes  were  usually  entitled ;  yet  it 
would  seem,  that  upon  Asoka's  ascending  his  father's  throne 
of  Pataliputtra,  Dhvi  was  not  crowned  'Queen  consort.' 
From  this  circumstance*  we  gather,  that  a  Situ  was  equal  in 
rank  to  a  Prime  Minister,  or  even  Sub-King,  but  inferior  to 
the  Royal  family. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Monarchical  councillors,  of  whom 
a  Situ  was  undoubtedly  one,  we  may  here  glance  at  the  state 
of  that  Gouncily  the  want  of  information  regarding  which 
Mr.  Stark  remarks.  But  in  doing  so,  it  may  perhaps 
not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  a  few  of  the  titles  of  address  of 
those  who  composed  the  Executive  Government  of  Lartki. 

Although  the  GrOvemment  of  Ceylon  was  in  the  abstract 
a  Despotic  Monarchy,  where  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  passed 
into  a  law  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  in  ancient  times,  when 
pious  and  talented  princes  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  this 
Island,  nothing  of  any  importance  was  done  or  decreed  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  <p's)3e)»«)fi:fd)0»(5  AmdtyamanddU  or  the 
Council  of  State.  Indeed  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  polity  of  all  Indian  Governments,  including 
that  of  Ceylon,  required  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  assisted 
by  his  Ministers.!  Thus,  we  read  in  history,  that  whilst 
different  parts  of  the  Island  which  constituted  subordinate 
principalities,   were  each  placed  under  a  Yuva-rdjd  or  *  Sub- 


*  **The  mother  of  the  Thero  Mahinda,  (son  of  Asoka)  sending  her  children 
to  the  King's  court,  continued  to  reside  herself  at  the  city  of  ChdtiyagirL** 
Introduction  to  Mahdwansa,  p.  xlvii. 

t  **  And  all  that  must  be  done  by  him  (the  King)  for  the  protection  of  his 
people  with  the  a$ii»tance  of  good  ministers,  I  will  declare  to  you  as  the  law 
direotA  in  due  order." — Manu,  chap.  vii.  ^  36.  ''Let  them  perpetually  consult 
with  I  hose  Ministers  on  peace  ani  war,  on  his  force,  on  his  revenues,  on  the 
protection  of  his  people,  &c.  Having  ascertained  the  several  opinions  of  his 
counoil'ors,  first  apart  an  1  then  collectively,  let  him  do  what  is  most  beneficial 
for  him  in  public  affairs.'* — lb,  §§  56,  57.) 
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King/  the  chief  kingdom  was  presided  over*  by  the  Maha-rdja 
or  Monarch  himself,  who  had  no  less  than  seven  Councillors, 
or  Ministers  attached  to  his  Court.  In  later  times,  however, 
this  number  was  reduced  to  four ;  and  yet  these  four,  with 
the  King  at  their  head,  formed  the  Cabal,  Cabinet,  or  the  Privy 
Council  of  Ceylon.  Collectively,  their  duty  was  to  assist  the 
King  in  the  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  Govern- 
ment, which  were  vested  in  the  King  ;  but  individually,  they 
had  separate  duties  assigned  to  them.  The  ''  Premier ''  was  the 
Purdhita  Minister ;  and  when  a  Brahmin,  he  was  the  domestic 
Chaplain  of  Brahmin  Kings.  He  was  to  attend  on  the  Kings  ; 
that  is,  he  was  attached  to  the  King^s  household.  One  had  the 
care  of  the  Metropolis,  "  Home  affairs,"  in  respect  of  which  he 
may  perhaps  be  styled,  "  the  Secretary'  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment," whilst  another  was  "the  Minister  for  Foreign  affairs," 
and  the  dispenser  of  Justice ;  the  latter  office  being  analagous 
to  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  The  fourth  was 
"the  Minister  of  War." 

The  Sinhalese  Ministers  of  State,  latterly,  received  the  appel- 
lation of  "  Adigars^''  i.  e.  Adikdran,  from  <|p8t  adhi,  '  over,' 
*  aboTe,'  *  upon,*  implying  superiority  in  place;  and  karana  the 
instrument  in  the  sense  of  executive  ;  "  but  little  mention  of 
them  is  made  in  ancient  books,  which  only  refer  to  «>i^ 
meti  or  ©trt^J  mantri  "  Councillors." 

It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  here,  to  enter  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  different  duties  attached  to  them,  the  perquisites 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  the  privileges  which  they 
enjoy.     In  pursuing  my  investigation  of  the  names  of  native 


*  In  the  Raia  Tarangini  these  seven  officers  are  stated  to  be  ♦  The  Justiciary 
or  Chancellor/  'Treasurer.'  » Master  of  the  Military  Stores/  *  Commander  in 
Chief/ and  'Messenger  or  Ambassador/  'Royal  Chaplain/  and  'the  Chief 
Astrologer.*— See  '♦  Asiatic  Researches/'  xv.  p.  21.  Aiso  in  Manila  §  64. 
••  The  King  must  appoint  seven  or  eight  Ministers/* 

t  From  this  inseparable  preposition  adhi,  we  obtain  adhipati,  a  term  which 
may  be  properly  used  to  signify  "  Chairman/*  "  President/'  and  even  "Judge" 
or  •♦  Governor.** 
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titles,  and  their  significations,  I  shall  pass  on  to  the   *^  Officers 
of  the  Palace,"^  or  the  King's  household. 

It  consisted  of  a  great  many  office-bearers.  Dr.  Davy,  (who 
was  indebted  for  the  interesting  account  which  he  has  pub- 
lished of  these  officers  to  Millfw6,  the  Disdwa  of  Wellassa,) 
gives  36.  A  Oajandyaka  Nilami  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  of  them.  As  the  term  implies,  he  was  *the  Chief 
over  the  Elephants ; '  and  probably  his  superiority  over  the 
rest  arose  from  the  great  estimation  in  which  elephants  were 
anciently  held,  as  one  of  the  t>ts^<5^csi^9^ti<a9  or  *  the  four  con* 
stituent  armies  of  war.'  His  office  was  analogous  to  that  of 
**  The  Master  of  the  Horse  "  in  England  ;  and  under  him  was 
placed  a  LSkam  or  *  Recorder,'  who  obtained  the  designation 
of  K'&niwi  LSkam^  the  word  Kuruwi  signifying  his  con- 
nection with  the  *  Elephant  department.' 

The  Maha  Aramtidal  Wannaku  Nilnine  was  the  *Liord  of 
the  Treasury,'  an  office  of  the  highest  rank,  which  corres- 
ponded with  that  of  Bdnddgdrika,  and  to  which  anciently 
even  princes  were  appointed,  as  for  instance,  Prince  Ghota- 
bhaya.t  The  Maha  Oahadd  Nilamiy  and  the  Uda  Oabadd 
Nilami^  were  also  *  Treasurers,'  each  with  distinct  duties  to 
perform.  The  officer  answering  to  the  "  Lord  Chamberlain  " 
of  the  English  Court,  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the 
Halmvadana  Nilami  of  the  Sinhalese.  He  brought  to  the 
King  his  apparel,  his  sword,  crown,  &c.  He  dressed  and 
undressed  the  King,  and  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  his  dress.  The  Batwadana  Nilame,  the  officer  who 
had  the  managemgnt  of  the  royal  table,  and  the  Dif/awndana 
Nilawf,  who  superintended  the  royal  bath,  were  officers  who 
approach  very  near  to  the  "Lord  Steward"  of  England. 
Under  these  were  many  subordinate  officers,  of  whom  SaU 
fambis  were  the  people  who  poured  water  on  the  King  at  his 
bath,  and  Pihanardlas  were  royal  cooks.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  nariies  of  the  other  officers. 


Davy's  Ceylon,  p.  143.        t  See  Attanagaluwa^a,  and  also  ifuMiMrai^fa. 
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They  are  chiefly  descriptive  of  their  several  occupations.  The 
reader  may  obtain  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  subject 
by  a  reference  to  Davy's  Account  of  Ceylon,  where  the  names 
are  given  at  length,  with  an  account  of  the  various  duties 
which  the  officers  performed. 

The  Ceylon  Council  of  State,  and  our  ancient  Court  were 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Hindus.  From  the  mention  of 
▼arious  terms  which  occur  in  books,  we  gather  that  the  mem- 
bers of  whom  the  Sinhalese  Court  consisted,  were  the  same 
that  are  referred  to  in  the  Hindu  Plays  ;•  such  as,  Mantri 
or  "Councillor,"  Diita^  or  "Messengers,"  Wadhakayd 
**  Death's  Minister,"— of  which  there  were  two  kinds,  wild 
animals,  such  as  elephants  and  horses,  and  Wadakaru  or 
** executioners,"!  Gh'irn  parusa  or  "spy,"  Ndndyah  kdra 
or  "disguised  emissary  or  informer." J 

•  The   Cmirt  looks  like  a  Sea ; — its  Councillort 
Are  deep  engulphet  in  thought;  its  tossing  waves 
Are   wrangli  g  Advocates;  its  broo<1  of  monsters 
Are  those  will  animals— 4^at/i'«  Afinisters — 
Attamiet  skim   like   wily  snakes    the  surface — 
Spies  are  the  shell-fish  cowering  *mHst  its  weels, 
And  vile  Informers ^  like  the  hovering  carlew 
Hang  flattering  o*er    then  pounce   npon  their  prey  I 

Pr.  Wilson's  **  Hindu  Plays,''  i.  p,  149. 
t  This  word  Pr.  Wilson  interprets  to  mean  **  attornies,"  or  "the  envoys 
or  representatives  of  the  parties  "    Loc,  cit   i.  p.  149.     Note. 

X  T^radition  says,  that  in  ancient  times  in  Ceylon,  a  criminal  an<^erwent 
the  same  ordeal  that  id'  described  in  the  following  passage  in  the  Bud- 
dhistieal  annals: — *'Iii  aforetime,  the  Wajjian  ru'ers,  on  a  person,  being 
brought  and  presented  to  ihem,  thus  charged :  '  this  is  a  malefactor  dis- 
pose of  him  accordingly.'  They  surrender  him 'o  the  Winichchhaya  mahd- 
machiha  or  'chief  Ju  licial  Officer.'  Having  ezn mined  him,  if  i hey  conceive 
*  this  man  is  not  a  culprit,*  they  release  him.  If  they  <iecide.  '  this  is  a 
malefactor.*  without  aw  rding  any  penalty,  they  transfer  him  to  the  Wohd- 
rika,  'learned  in  the  laws.  They  also  having  investigated  the  matter, 
discharge  him,  if  he  be  innocent ;  I  ut  if  he  be  guilty,  there  are  certain 
officers  eaXledSuttadhira,  *  maintainers  of  :he  StUtan^'  to  whom  they  transfer 
him.  They  also  inquire  into  the  matter  and  discharge  him,  if  he  be 
innoeent ;  but  if  guilty,  they  'ransfer  him  to  the  Atthakufaka^  'a  Judicial 
institatioii  composed  of  Judges  from  all  the  eight  tribes.'  They  also  having 
observed  the  same  prooelure  tr  nsfer  him  to  the  S6ndpati  [translated 
by  Turnour]  •  the  chief  Minister' ;  he  again  to  the  Upardja,  '  Sub-King  •; 
tne  Upardja  to  the  Rdja.  The  King,  inquiring  into  the  matter,  if  he 
be  innocent,  releases  him;  but  if  he  be  guilty,  he  causes  the  Paiceni- 
potthakan;  'book  of  prece  lents  or  usages,'  to  be  propounded.  There  it 
18  written,— to  him,  by  whom  such  a  crime  is  committe  I,  such  a  punishment  is 
awMr«ied.  ThnlUkja  having  measurd  the  culprit's  offence  by  that  standard, 
pronoQQoea  a  suitable  sentence.'* — Tumour's  Buddhistical  Annals  of  Ceylon, 
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Referring  to  the  difference  generally  between  English  and 
Sinhalese  officers  of  Government,  Mr.  Stark  says  : — 

*•  The  Government  Agent  is  sometimes  styled  Di^dva.  But  there  can  be 
no  analogy  among  officers  in  systems  of  Government  ro  very  different  as 
respects  the  distribution  of  official  power  and  duty,  as  the  English  and 
Sinhalese ;  and  it  only  tends  to  perpetuate  misapprehension  to  use  the 
names  indiscriminately." 

In  the  case  of  Disdva  being  applied  to  the  "  Government 
Agent,"  no  misapprehension  results ;  and  in  my  opinion,  a 
better  designation  could  hardly  be  conceived,  as  one  with 
which  the  Sinhalese  are  altogether  familiar,  and  one  too,  with 
which  so  much  respect  is  associated  in  the  native  mind.  A 
Disdva^  or  more  properly  Disdpr(ti\  under  the  Sinhalese 
Government,  was  a  "  provincial  chieftain,"  who  had  principal- 
ly the  management  of  a  province :  similarly,  the  Government 
Agent  of  the  Ceylon  Government  at  the  present  day  is  the 
chief  revenue  officer  of  a  Province.  The  analogy  between  the 
two  officers  is  apparent,  and  the  propriety  of  the  native 
designation,  is  therefore  unquestionable.  There  are  also  several 
other  European  titles  to  which  native  terms  are  peculiarly 
applicable  ;  as  for  instance  <i»(^«s5«)  for  "  Clerk  ; "  »caov«>8(5c5 
for  "Lieutenant  Governor;"  S)j'»fi)3CD3  6'«o  for  "Treasurer;" 
«k«r«530^  for  "  General "  or  "  Chief  of  the  Forces  ; "  ©cfe® 
e^^daae^zsy^  "  Prince  Consort :  "  ts>iS^ia^  "  Ambassador ;"  &c. 
Not  so,  however,  as  respects  certain  other  offices  which  are  ill- 
expressed  by  any  titles  of  address  known  to  the  Siyhalese. 
©f  this  class  are  "  Auditor  General,"  "  Post  Master,"  "  Sur- 
veyor General,"  "  Secretary,"  &c.  For  the  last,  the  Sinhalese 
in  their  graver  compositions,  unmixed  with  English  phraseo- 
logy, adopt  the  title  of  Q&SDidc^i^ ;  but  it  is  apprehended, 
that  it  is  not  fully  expressive  of  the  Enwrlish  term.  It  is  there- 
fore, I  believe,  that  in  our  Courts,  the  English  word  is  adopted  : 
in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Stark  says  : 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  District  Court  subscribes  himself  Secretary  Sioamiha, 
which  is  derived  from  Swdmi  or  Swdmiya,  a  lord  or  master.  This  appears 
singularly  inappropriate,  his  proper  appellation  as  Clerk  of  Court  is  certainly 
Unndnte:* 
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Here  is  some  miaapprehension.  The  title  of  the  Secretary 
in  question  is  simply  Sekratdris^  (the  9  being  an  affix  added 
in  composition  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  as  n  in  Deiviyan)  ; 
and  he  does  not  conclude  with  any  honorific,  but  with  simply 
0@Qa  tvamha^  which  means  "  we  are,"  for  "  I  am."  Thus  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  the  words  used  by  the  Secretary,  viz. 
Sekratdris  wamha^  were  mistaken  by  Mr.  Stark  for  Sec7*atary 
stvdmiya.  If  however,  the  case  be  as  stated  by  the  learned 
writer,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  appellation  of  "  lord"  or 
**  master'*  is  **  singularly  inappropriate"  to  a  Secretary,  as  G>3gg 
di^Di  is  unquestionably  so  to  the  Government  Agent — who 
nevertheless  uses  this  high  honorific  in  all  his  correspondence 
with  his  native  headmen.*  A  Mudaliyar  of  the  Gate,  who  was 
addressed  in  this  style,  returned  the  61a  epistle  to  the  Govern- 
ment Agent,  and  addressed  him  as  follows  on  the  10th  March 
1839  :  "  I  did  not  receive  it  (the  letter)  because  it  was  written 
in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  me :  and  I  do  not  make  the  least 
doubt  that  if  you  are  acquainted  with  Sinhalese,  you  would, 
on  looking  over  the  style  or  phraseology  of  that  o/a,  be  con- 
vinced of  the  impropriety  Of  the  sam.?."  See  translation  of 
the  document  in  the  Colombo  Kachcheri. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  swd?ni,  I  may  perliaps  here  notice 
another  inaccuracy  into  which  Mr.  Stark  has  fallen,  by  render- 
ing Mahd'himitjd,  *  the  great  proprietor';  and  in  supposing 
that  the  priest  Seriyut  was  so  called  from  his  having  been  *  a 
great  and  distinguished  author  of  his  time.'f  Himii/d  here 
means  swdmitjd  'lord,'  and  not  'proprietor:'  and  pro- 
prietorship and  authorsliip  are  not  convertible  terms  :  nor 
have  they  such  a  relation  to  each  other  as  to  render  one  term 
applicable  to  the  other  in  a  secondary  sense. 


•  The  practice  is  reported  to  have  existed  for  •'  twenty-five  years  '*  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  text.  Bee  L.  De  Li  vera,  .>ttapattu 
Mudaliyar*8  report,   March   14,   1S89. 

t  Probably  Mr,  Stark  fell  into  thie  error  by  reading  Armour's  **  Kandyan 
Law,"  where  himi  (as  in  lat  himi,  *  domination  by  right  of  purchase')  is 
used  in  a  secondary  sense  to  mean  *  right  of  acquest,'  *  pit  prietorship.' 
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Hdmu-duruvd  (see  "  Sidat-Sa^gariwa,**  p.  160,)  is  derived 
from  himiy  which  comes  from  swdmi.  It  does  not  sustain, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Stark  the  "combined  sense  of  master 
and  instructor ;"  for  it  is  never  used  towards  a  lay  in- 
structor, although  it  is  peculiarly  the  appellation  of  the  last 
of  the  triad  of  Buddhism,  the  priesthood.  Yet  the  priest  does 
not  obtain  it  in  his  capacity  of  "  master  "  or  "  instructor:  "  it 
is  given  to  him  owing  to  his  peculiar  sanctity,*  as  *  one  of  the 
three  gems  of  adoration  and  worship.'  Following  the  practice 
of  the  Buddhists  in  this  respect,  the  Sinhalese  Roman  Catho- 
lics apply  this  term  to  their  priests. 

Theidesignation  of  a  "  teacher  "  is  (s^oi,  from  «»<$)«i(5€)  *  honour,' 
*  respect.'  *  veneration  ' ;  and  in  that  sense  it  is  also  applied  to 
a  parent,!  It  is  used  with  the  affix  ^(s^rsSmti  and  «33Cte^crf,  when 
greater  honor  is  intended ;  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
same  word  cgdi  when  used  vdth  the  affix  «t«i»ed,  as  (s^6itsS 
«i«»crf  conveys  the  idea  of  an  instructor  of  mean  or  low 
extraction. 

Before  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  terms  applied 
to  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  of  which  Mr.  Stark  has  treated  in 
different  parts  of  his  essay  already  referred  to,  I  shall  here 
remark  that  Miidali,  from  whence  we  derive  Mudiyatise  or 
"  Mudaliydr^''  is  of  Tamil  origin,  and  means  *  chief '  or  *  prin- 
cipal.' Amongst  the  Kandyans  Mudiyansi  is  not  unfrequent 
as  an  agnomen  ;  and  they,  like  the  Tamils  of  Indiit,  jissume 
it  without  any  authority  from  the  Crown.  The  maritime 
natives,  however,  obtain  it  formally  by  an  ac  t  or  warrant  from 
the  Governor.  In  this  i-espect  the  British  Government  follows 
the  example  of  their  predecessors,  the  Dutch  and  the 
Portuguese. 


*  "Of  those  who  have  no  fixed  habitatioD.  the  priests,  the  PaU  Baddhas, 
and  the  suj  reme  Buddhas,  are  the  chief.*' — Speiice  Uardy't  fraitgla(  ions  from 
Buddhist  Scripturet,** 

t  *'  The  father  who  performs  the  ceremonies  on  conception  and  the  like, 
according  to  aw,  and  who  nourishes  the  child  with  his  first  rice,  has 
the  epithet  of  guru  or  •venerable,' "—7f*Wi7i<(e#  o/  Mam  II,  j|  142. 
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The  Ma(lali3rir8  or  Chief  b  are  of  two  claaees,  S)3«c  or  *  of  the 
Royal  Palace  or  Household,*  (usually  called  "the  Gate,"  after  the 
Portuguese  who  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Porte^  from  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  Sinhalese  word  ebeoc  which  also  meana 

*  door '  or  '  gate ')  and  ^tsoaia^  or  '  Provincial  Chiefs.'  There 
were  originally  two  other  classes,  which  are  known  aa 
«5A#©  '  the  Royal  Equerry,'  and  &>ed«a9ooa  or  *  the  Ecclesiasti-^ 
cal  chiefs.'  To  these  may  be  added  a  fifth  class — mts^d^  or 
'  the  District  Chiefs,'*  Under  each  were  placed  different  sub- 
ordinate headmen,  called  Muhandiramay  Viddna-j^rachchi^ 
Ar<nchchU  Kangdni  and  Viddne.  The  last  is  derived  from 
the  word  ScDa®  *  commanding,'  or  *  ordering '  and  means,  as 
Clough  defines  it,  **  the  person  who  conveys  the  orders  of  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people."  Over  all  the  headmen  is  placed  a 
Maha   MudaliydVy  the  Maha  Nilame  of   the  Kandyans,  or 

*  the  greatest  of  the  chief.'  If  any  person,  whether  titled  or 
untitled,  can  trace  his  descent  to  a  Mudaliyar,  he  is  said  to  be 
of  the  Mudali  piruwa^  the  correct  interpretation  of  which  is^ 
*of  the  class  of  Chiefs,'  rather  than  "the  titled  class,"  as 
rendered  by  Mr.  Armour. 

Besides  the  ranks  and  titles  which  the  natives  obtain  from 
the  Crown,  there  is  also  a  class  to  which  particular  individuals 
are  entitled  by  reason  of  birth  or  position.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  Qamardla,^  equal  to  a  "  County  squire"  in  England, 
but  not  held  in  the  same  estimation  in  Ceylon.J  He  is  how- 
ever of  the  highest  caste  ( Velldla^)  and  one  who  in  point 
of  wealth  has  a  competency  for  his  subsistence.  Ap2)uhdmi 
^  ia  the  rank  of  a  '  gentleman,'  of  the  highest  class  of  the 


*  For  a  tolerably  correct  description  of  the  daties  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ICaritiine  Prorince,  see  Colombo  Journal,   1892,  p.  862. 

t  This  title  is  rendered  (5>i)g^^G93  Gammudaliydf  *  the  chief  of  the 
riXUgt '    in  a  Sinhalese  version  of  the  tale  of  the  King  Adahasmuka. 

I  Mention  is  made  of  the  election  of  Qamardlas  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Paddy  Lands  Irrigation  Ordinance ;'  see  Proclamation  in  the  Qov- 
ernmeot  Gaaette  of  the  24th  July  1858. 
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Velldlas  "  who  anciently  enjoyed  certain  privileges  which  are 
now  denied  to  them  ;  and  Appu  that  of  the  plebeian,  equal 
in  its  application  to  *'  Mister."  As  honorary  terms  of  address 
by  which  persons  of  different  castes  are  distinguished,  I  may 
mention  Handurtiwd,  confined  to  "  Vellalas " ;  Natde  to 
"Smiths";  Hinayd  to  "Washermen";  Ridi  to  "Washer- 
women  " ;  Mhtri  to  "  Barbers  "  ;  Mahnhadda  to  "  Chaliyas"; 
Batgamayh  to  "Paduwas";  A  f/ra^t  to  "  Tomtom-beaters  "  ; 
Wahumptirayd  to  "  Jaggerers,"  Ac.  &c.  Whilst  the  above  are 
mere  honorary  designations  of  different  castes,  there  are  others 
which  are  used  as  terms  of  affection  and  endearment  to  per- 
sons of  low-castes ;  as  for  instance,  Hhia  Mdmd^  "  Uncle  H6na" 
to  a  Washerman;  Ridi  Nendd^  "Aunt  Ridi"  to  a  Washerwoman, 
Vadurdla,  "  Master  Carpenter"  to  a  Carpenter  ;  &c.  &c. 

There  are  also  certain  terms  of  respectful  designation  by 
which  persons  of  different  trades  are  distinguished,  as  for 
instance  Mandddirdla^  among  Kardwas,  *  for  the  man  in  charge 
of  a  part  of  a  fishing  neiy  called  matida^ ;  Han)iedi?'dla  'the 
owner  of  the  fishing  boat,'  or  *  the  chief  of  the  fishing  band.' 
Formerly  Moormen  composed  the  class  of  people  who  were 
generally  employed  as  Masters  of  trading  vessels ;  and  they 
received,  in  the  sence  of  Tindal^  the  appellation  of  Maimk- 
kalaydy  a  term  now  applied  to  others  who  perform  the  same 
oflBce,  and  also  to  the  Head  Moorman. 

Whilst  the  above  are  the  ranks  and  titles  of  address  of 
maritime  native  Sinhalese,  those  of  Kandyims  appear  to  be 
different,  with  some  exceptions  which  are  Kordla,  MoJioffdlay 
Arachchila^  TJkama^  and  Viddne ;  and,  says  Mr.  Justice  Stark 
in  reference  to  them  : 

''The  above,  ramely,  the  Adigar,  DisAva,  and  Kat^mahatma^a,  were 
the  principal  officers  under  the  Sinhalese  Government ;  and  in  the  con- 
vention of  1815  entered  into  after  the  conquest  of  Kandy  by  the  English, 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  settlement  of  this  country  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  the  po"er  and  principles  of  the  new  Gov.  rnment, 
they  are  mentioied  or  alluded  t  >  as  tbe  princip  1  chiefs  of  the  Kandyan 
Provinces,  and  the  Mohottdla^  K6rdla,  Vidtina  an  1  othe-s,  the  subordinate 
headmen  from   the  Provinces." 
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To  the  above  may  be  added  Basndyaka  and  the  Diva  Ni la- 
me (the  word  Nilame*  *  Officer'  alone  being  sometimes  used 
as  a  term  of  address  to  a  titled  person),  which  are  amongst  the 
titles  of  chiefs ;  and  Atnkdr&la^  Arax^hchila^  Viddna,  amongst 
those  of  petty  headmen.  I  have  already  alluded  to  Banddj 
and  the  original  acceptation  of  the  term.  I  need  only  here 
refer  to  it,  to  shew  that  it  is  now  assumed  by  every  Kandyan 
of  the  Vellala  caste,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  appellation 
of  AppuMmi  is  affixed  to  the  name  of  every  maritime  Velldla 
(and  frequently  of  Karawas)  without  distinction,  and  contrary 
to  the  original  usage,  by  which  only  a  gentleman  was  entitled 
to  it. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  with- 
out attracting  attention  to  a  mistake  into  which  Mr.  Stark  has 
^len,  in  common  with  a  number  of  European  writers,  who 
consider  the  maritime  natives  to  be  distinct  from  the  Kandyans, 
whom  alone  they  regard  as  "  the  Sinhalese,  strictly  so  called." 
Mr.  Stark  remarks  : — 

**  The  Kandyan  or  hill  ooontry  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  or  maritime 
districts,  by  the  same  name,  Sinhali^  and  the  town  of  Kandy  is  Maha 
nuwara  the  Megalo-polit  or  *  great  city,*  the  Metropolis.  These  names  are 
easily  acooonted  for,  but  they  are  recorded  as  given.'* 

Now,  the  Kandyans,  like  all  highlanders,  are  certainly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Maritime  Natives.  From  the  salubrious 
air  which  they  inhale  amidst  their  upland  hills,  the  Kandyani 
are  bmver  and  more  hardy  than  the  people  of  other  provinces. 
The  independence  which  they  enjoyed  until  comparatively  a 
short  time  ago,  has  tended  also  to  elevate  their  general  bearing 
over  that  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Provinces. 
They  have  preserved  too,  their  religion  and  language  without 
sufPering  much  from  the  various  colonial  influences  to  which 
thlB  low-landers  have  been  subjected  for  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies.    The  latter,  by  the  change  of  their  religion,  occupations, 


*  This,  when  affixed  to  Maha,  is  used  lo  signify  an  Adigar,  or  the  Maha 
Modaliyltf. 
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and  habits,  may  have  slightly  lost  the  distinct  peculiarities 
which  originally  characterized  the  entire  Sinhalese  nation  ;  yet 
the  differences  in  these  respects  no  more  render  necessary  a 
distinction  in  their  nationality,  than  do  the  accidents  of  birth- 
place, or  other  circumstances,  which  enable  us  to  distinguish 
an  Englishman  of  Northumberland  from  another  of  Middlesex 
or  Yorkshire,  or  a  native  of  Galle  from  one  bom  in  Colombo. 
The  difference,  however,  which  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stark,  has  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  a  single  circum- 
stance. It  is  this.  When  a  part  of  Ceylon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Sinhalese  Court  was  removed  from 
K6tt^  to  Kandy,  that  part  of  the  Sinhala-dtvipa  which  was 
retained  by  the  Sinhalese,  was  called  SuiJuiU  (the  appel- 
lation by  which  the  Kandyan  Provinces  are  known  to  this 
day,)  as  contradistinguished  from  the  territory  of  the  Portu- 
guese. The  distinction  therefore,  was  one  of  territory^  not  of 
nationality.  It  was  employed  to  determine  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sinhalese  Government  from  the  possessions  of  the 
Portuguese.  As  the  Kandyan  Provinces  alone  (which  were 
retained  by  the  Sinhalese)  became  thus  universally  known 
as  Si^halSj  a  misapprehension  of  its  cause  and  origin  led 
Europeans  to  distinguish  the  Maritime  Si^alese  from 
their  Kandyan  neighbours,  both  of  whom  are  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  speak  the  same  language,  are  subject 
to  the  same  habits,  and  are  possessed  of  nearly  the  same  feel- 
ings.   Hence  the  distinction  to  which  reference  is  made. 

There  is  however  one  distinction,  in  respect  to  their  names, 
which  I  may  notice  here.  The  low  country  Sinhalese  have 
more  names  than  their  Kandyan  countrymen.  Whilst  the 
gi-namaoT  *  family  name,'  the  bat-kavana-nama,  *  the  house- 
hold term  of  endearment' — usually  given  on  the  occasion  of 
giving  food  to  a  child  for  the  first  time,  which  is  celebrated 
by  a  festival,— and  ihepatahendi-nama^  or  *the  name  which  is 
assumed  on  obtaining  office,'  are  the  same  in  both  countries  :  yet 
the  names  which  distinguish  the  Kandyan  from  the  MaHtiine 
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Sighaleae  are  the  *' ChriBtian  names'"  and  '^  Surnames'*  *  of 
the  latter.  The  "Surnames"  are  those  which  they  have 
borrowed  from  the  Portuguese,  such  as  D^Saram,  D'Alwis,  Silva, 
Perera,  Dias,  D'Saw,  &c,  &c.,  and  the  example  having  been  first 
set  by  the  highest  families  of  the  land,  the  lower  classes  have 
considered  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  assume  the  like  names. 
As  to  the  "  Christian  names,"  they  are  generally  assumed  by  all 
classes,  both  Buddhists  and  Christians,  upon  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  of  which  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  thus  writes,  in 
his  work  on  "  Christianity  in  Ceylon." 

**  It  had  been  declared  honourable  by  the  Portagnese  to  undergo  such  a 
eeremonj ;  it  had  been  rendered  profitable  by  the  Dutch ;  and  after  800 
years'  familiarity  with  the  process,  the  natives  were  nnable  to  divest  them* 
selves  of  the  belief  that  sabmission  to  the  ceremony  was  enjoined  by 
orders  from  the  Civil  Government,*' — ^p.  HS. 

So  they  believed  at  first.  But  baptism  soon  became  an  in- 
dispensable rite  in  regard  to  their  civil  rights.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  ceremony  was,  that  the  name  of  the  party 
baptized  was  registered  in  the  Thombo  :  and  the  registration 
was  of  the  most  paramount  importance  to  the  litigious  Sinha- 
lese. In  all  matters  regarding  their  inheritimce,  in  all  .their 
contentions  on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy,  and  on  various 
other  questions  that  frequently  come  before  the  Courts,  regis- 
tration, and  registration  alone,  is  the  best  evidence  of  what 
they  seek  to  establish,  or  disprove.  From  the  fearful  amount 
of  perjury  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Courts,  they  fear  that 
without  this  documentary  proof  they  will  fail  to  establish  their 
rights  :  and  it  is  therefore  (to  use  the  language  of  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  passage  that  I  have  just 
above  quoted)  that,  '*  when  a  parent  upbraids  his  child  in  anger, 
he  sometimes  threatens  to  disinherit  him,  by  saying,  he  will 
*  blot  out  his  baptism  from  the  thombo.* "  So  scrupulous  how- 
ever, are  they  in  respect  of  this  registration,  that  actions  have 

*  In  accordance  with  this  practice  amongst  the  Sinhalese,  the  TamiU 
of  Vaddukkdddai  have  assumed,  upon  baptiam,  such  names  as  Carpenter 
Bowe,  Morgan,  Covington,  &o.,  Ac, 
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often  been  brought  to  compel  the  registration  of  particular 
patronymics,  and  to  cancel  others  to  which  parties  were  not 
entitled. 

Thus  it  win  be  perceived,  that  the  Sinhalese  resort  to  bap- 
tism, neither  as  a  religious  duty,  nor  as  a  ceremony  which  con- 
ferred, as  supposed  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  **  some  civil 
distmction  ;'"  but  simply  as  an  operation  which  alone  secured 
the  registration,  which,  they  prized  so  very  high. 

This  leads  me  to  notice  a  misapprehension  under  which 
Sir  Emerson  labours,  when  he  thinks  that  "to  the  present 
day  the  Sinhalese  term  for  the  ceremony  {Jhula-iraddanawdl 
bears  the  literal  interpretation  of  *  admission  to  rank.' "  Not 
00.  Owing  to  a  notion  amongst  the  maritime  Sinhalese,  that 
if  they  adopt  in  their  families  a  stranger  or  an  illegitimate 
child,  after  baptizing  him  "  in  their  own  name" — which  follows 
a  registration  of  the  baptism  in  the  Thombo^he  would,  in 
the  event  of  their  death  be  entitled  to  inherit  the  property^ 
of  "the  adoptive  parentis  estate."*  Kula-waddanawd vnm 
originally  used  amongst  the  Sinhalese ;  but  its  application 
at  present  to  the  baptism  of  legitimate  children,  as  well  as 
natural  offspring,  and  children  by  adoption,  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  species  of  catachresis  in  the  language.  Kula-wad^ 
danawdy  again,  is  not  "  admission  into  rank ;"  but "  admission 
into^mt7y  *' — a  recognition  of  one's  civil  Hghts,  Thus,  the 
Kula  dh^atifvd  in  the  Hindu  plays  t  is  the  household  deity, 
the  "  object  of  hereditary  and  family  worship,"  the  domestic 
god  of  the  Brihmins.  In  the  SelaliJiinisandSsa,  the  poet 
directs  his  winged  messenger  "  cheerfully  to  remember  hi» 
household  god." 

*  This  18  a  notion  still  entertained  by  many  nattre  l^phalese,  although 
the  Dotdi  law,  to  which  tfaey  are  now  subject,  had  completely  upseft  tin 
right  which  the  child  of  adoption  acquired  by  the  Siyhalese  law.— (Bee 
"Sdwyrr^  Vott»  on  Kandyan  Law,   p.  25. 

f  Vol.   I.  p.  21. 
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I  presume  the  uetion  regarding  the  *'<iifltinction/^  whicbi 
it  is  thought  baptigm  conferred  on  the  native,  is  withoi^t 
foundation  ;  and  Sir  Emerson  is  equally  misinformed,  when 
he  states,  that  To  Jintiguw^^  which  he  interprets  to  mean 
^  nnbaptized  wretch"  is  applied  by  Buddhist  to  Buddhist  as  a 
^^torm  of  reproach."  Jintigu  is  a  Portuguese  woid  oised  in 
the  sense  of  "  gentile,"  or  "  pagan"  and  is  only  applied  by 
Christians  to  their  Buddhist  brethren  by  way  of  reproadi ;  as 
many  of  the  slander  cases  before  the  Diatrict  Ckmrt  of 
Colombo,  amply  testify.  It^has  no  connection  whatever  with 
baptism  ;  and  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  no  native  uses  it  to  a 
oo-religionist,  much  less  by  a  Buddhist  to  one  of  the  same  creed. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  an  investigation  of  religious  titles 
or  **  terms  of  address  "  to  Buddhist  priests.  On  this  subject, 
the  following  passage  occurs  in  the  essay  already  so  fre- 
quently referred  to: — 

**  A  g»>neric  name  for  a  Baddhist  priest  is  «al()  1^  Bridgnell  to  be 
^4SSltSfeyitSi&ti  {Gan(nndn»€)  probably  from  some  root  signifying  learning 
or  wiedom,  whence  we  have  Gani$a  the  Hindu  God  of  Wisdom,  gana 
A  poelioal  measure,  and  ^anUaya  the  acienoe  of  Arithmetic.  JBnt  Clough 
derires  the  word  diflereBtly,  and  thinks  it  is  4Ui  inferior  term  a|$>llcable 
to  the  lowfst  order  of  priests.** 

In  my  opinion,  both  Bridgnell  and  Clough  have  failed  to 
f^ive  the  correct  application  of  the  word  Ganitithdnsi,  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  generic  term  for  a  ^  Buddhist  priest'; 
although  people  of  different  <;reeds  (other  than  Buddhists) 
vulgarly  employ  it,  as  well  as  the  simple  Unnknsi  to  signify 

•  priest*.  Sometimes  also  gana  is  used  without  the  ninsS  in 
a  contemptuous   sense,  as  ^<5co -^0596^(^:8)13  J  tantamount  toi 

•  look  at  that  ganai/d  I  ^  In  the  next  placQ,  it  ia  not  "  an  inferior 
term  applicable  to  the  lowest  urder  of  priests."  It  is  properly 
the  designation  of  the  principal  or  the  chief  of  a  semi-assoc>- 
otioo  ;  ^^  the  fidnse  lord  of  a  gana  class  ;  "  *  or,  in  the  language 

*  A  GaM,  according  to  the  ceremonial  doctrines  of  Baddhism,  is  a  clast 
er  somi-aMociation  oi  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  foar  priests  ;  and 
Sanfha  is  an  association  of  any  number  of  priests  above  four.  Thas,  the 
flbllowing  pamage  in  the  Milimdappraana^  referring  to  the  six  AraliatwsB 
or  Tlrthakaa,  iS  ti&^  S33€)cDtff9ctf  03)90)3 40»ttfa»  o^gc^a^oe^doD  may 
be  inteipreie  * :  **  Their  Lordships,  the  six  aforenamed,  are  hierarohs  over 
tmg^]  Ms$oeiatioHi^  and  Itfana]  iemi-asMOciatiom.^* 
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of  MiUnduin  the  Milindapprasna ;  the  ^^  head  of  a  sect  having 
fraternities  of  his  own."  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  word  is 
not  derived  "from  some  root  signifying  learning  or  wisdom/* 
Nor  is  it  from  any  such  imaginary  source  that  we  get  Oanha 
the  Hindu  God  of  wisdom,  ganaya  a  poetical  measure,  and 
ganitaya  the  science  of  Arithmetic.  Oanisa  and  gana  like 
ganinndnsi,  are  both  derived  from  the  same  root  gana  oV 
*  class ' :  the  ya  in  ganaya  being  merely  an  affix  for  the  sake 
of  euphony  and  isa  in  OarUsa  being  an  abbreviation  of 
the  word  hwara^  'chief,'  whence  as  'the  chief  of  a  class' 
it  is  applied  to  the  Hindu  God  of  wisdom.  But  ganitaya  is 
derived  troxagana  'to  count.' 

The  principal  terms,  however,  for  a  Buddhist  Priest  are 
four ;  1,  Srdivaka  from  sru  '  to  hear.'  2.  Sramana  (Sans.), 
Samana  (Pali),  Mahana  (Si\^halese),  signifying  the  perform- 
ance of  ascetism ;  whence  it  is  probable  that  the  epithet 
SamaneaHj  as  applied  in  the  religious  system  of  Tartary,  is 
derived.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his  work  on  "Chris- 
tianity,** has  the  following  note  in  reference  to  the  use  made 
of  this  term  by  other  nations. 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  this  name  [Sdmaniro}  which  to  the  present  day 
it  preserved  as  the  designation  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  in  Siam  and 
Oeylon,  should  be  the  same  by  which  the  Satnaneaiu  or  Buddhists  of  Bahar  are 
daacribed  by  Megasthenes,  who,  B.  C.  300,  was  an  ambassador  from  Seleuous 
to  their  king ;  and  whose  lost  work  on  the  state  of  India  at  that  period 
is  qnoted  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  The  same  designation  for  the  priesthood, 
Samana,  is  appUed  equally  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the  second  century, 
and  by  Porphyry  in  the  fourth.*' — ^p.  216. 

Referring  to  the  same  use  of  this  word,  the  Rev.  Spence  Hardy 
extracts  the  following  passage  from  "  Relation  des  Royaumes 
Bouddhiques,"  p.  60,  quoted  from.  San  tsang  fa  sou  ^  liv.xxii.p.9. 

**  When  the  fonr  rivers  fall  into  the  sea  they  no  longer  retain  the  name 
of  river:  when  men  of  the  four  castes  become  Samaneans,  they  receive 
the  common  name  of  sons  of  Sakya  (synonymous  with  bhikchou.) — EoiUni 
MotMchitiHt  p.  11. 

The  word  Samana  becomes  Hamana  by  the  well-known 
transformation  of  s  and  h  ;  and  the  last,  by  a  process  of  meta. 
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thesiB,  aflsumefl  the  form  of  Mahana.*  See  "  Sidat-Sa^gardwa," 
p.  7.  Prom  Mahana  we  obtain  the  word  Mahana-nnndnse  or 
Mahan-unndnsiy  which  means  "  reverend  ascetic  "  ;  but  not 
''the  great  one,"  as  incorrectly  interpreted  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
probably  by  confomiding  it  with  Mahd-unndnsi  which  is  not 
the  "  collective  name "  of  the  priests,  but  a  designation  by 
which  the  chief  of  a  Monastery  is  distinguished  from  amongst 
several  who  happen  to  form  an  association,  or  to  be  the 
subject  of  conversation  or  writing. 

Prom  the  P41i  word  Samana  and  tra  which  in  composition 
becomes  tUra^  we  obtain  Sdmanera  ;t  and  it  means  a  "  young 
ascetic,**  "  a  novice  "  or  "  pupil  of  a  priest."  The  words  which 
bear  the  same  meaning,  and  are  applied  to  Sdmanero  or 
priests  who  have  not  received  the  Upasampada  ordination,  are 
YaHput  and  Herana.  Many  honorifics,  which  are  used 
towards  Upasampadd  priests  are  inapplicable  to  Sdmaniro. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  Sinhalese  version  of  the  Milindapprofna^ 
and  in  one  and  the  same  sentence,  that  a  Sdmanira  is 
spoken  of  as  ^^ Sdmanhrayan  wahand^^^  a3C>eka:f<5(»a:fc)»st^i  4 
and  a  Thera  as  ^^Bikshnn  wahansS''  fSss^zsSQyi^ae^ti  :  and  where 
a  priest  applied  "  Saminda "  to  his  own  teacher,  a  venerable 
Samaniro  of  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  the  propriety  of  the 
designation  was  questioned  in  the  following  lines  published 
in  the  Yatulaba-Sat^gara^  p.  37. 

t)<5^a»d^cozstg^e<3l36/s:fQ>td®k<03«)]  tsie^c^i 

3.  Sthavira  (Sans.),  Thh^a  (Pali),  or  Tera  (Sinhalese,) 
means  "Elder."     It   is    synonymous   with  yati-,   and   both 


*  The  proper  designations  of  a  priest  are  Fahhajot  one  separated  from 
secular  life,  and  Bhikku,  a  mendicant.  The  common  Sinhalese  term  is 
MahanUf  which  is  represented  as  being  only  a  different  pronunciation  of 
Samana;  one  devoted  to  religious  meditations  for  the  purifying  of  his 
own  heart. — The  Rev.  D.  J.  Ooiferhffi  Essay*  in  Hiheiio^t  {Lfe)  '  eylon,  p.  272. 

t  See  Clough*8  Bdlawatdra,  p.  89. 

{  Of  the  SdnianSrd  the  ordained  elder  priests  sometimes  use  the  pronouns 
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are  equally  applied  to  a  priest  after  ha  has  been  an  Upasam- 
padd  priest  of  10  years*  standing.  Before,  however,  he  com* 
pletes  his  tenth  year  after  ordination,  his  career  is  divided  into 
two  periods — the  first  from  the  date  of  ordination  till  his  fifth 
year,  and  the  second  from  that  time  until  he  becomes  a  Thtra 
or  "  elder."  During  each  of  the  above  periods  he  obtains  the 
■designation  of  Nawaka  and  McQJima  respectively.  4.  Bhdksfm 
<San.),  Bhikhhu  (Pali),  Bik  (Si^lese)  literally  *  beggar'  wr 
*  mendicant,'  is  derived  from  Bhikshu  *  to  beg.' 

In  a  collective  sense  Sanga  is  used,  and  means  the  whole 
order  collectively — *  the  priesthood,' '  an  assembly  or  an  associ- 
ation of  Buddhist  priests.'  The  honorific  e)eD«:to»d  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  Satigaydy  Bhikshu^  and  Thtra ;  and  ^si^cSmA  to  Qunc^ 

There  is  a  peculiar  etiquette  in  the  use  of  terms  of  address 
amongst  the  priesthood  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  regulated 
iby  Buddha  himself,  in  the  sixth  Bhanaw^  of  the  Parinihbdna 
JSutta^y  where  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

'  Ananda,  although  priests  are  now  in  the  habit  of  (indiscri- 
minately) addressing  each  other  with  the  term  diinisd ;  yet 
after  my  death  this  practice  should  not  be  continued.  Ananda, 
by  a  senior  tlwray  a  junior  (priest)  should  be  addressed  either 
by  his  personal  name,  or  by  his  family  designation,  or  by  the 
appellation  of  dwusd ;  and  by  a  junior  (priest)  a  senior  Ihh'a 
should  be  addressed  hhante  *lord,'  or  dyasmd  'advanced 
In  years.' 

*' AwxMb''  is  evetni  in  Sinhalese 4  Mantis  vahansS;  and 
dyasmd,  (which  means  *thou  who  art  advanced  in  years'* 
and  approximates  in  sense  to  the  English  epithet  'vener- 
able,') is  dyuhdvarL  This  last  is  a  term  of  address  very 
•commen  aaaaongst  the  Sinhalese,  and  is  frequently  employed 
in  addressing  persons  of  rank  and  age,  both  priests  and 
laymen,    jiyuhdvan  is  also  the  form  of  salutation  amongst 
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TkBy  and  in  the  sense  of  wishing  one  '  Good  morning '  in  English^ 
the  Si^^lese  greet  one  another— ^yiiJoM^an  *  Long  life.'  This 
is  a  salutation  whfch  has  no  distinction  as  to  rank,  caste,  or 
dam.  It  is  nsed  by  all  iin(fiscriminately,  by  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  et  vice  versa. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  fo  observe  that  dimiso  (which  i» 
rimply  a  vocative)*  has  the  signification  of  the  English  term,. 
*  I  say :'  this  is  however  in  accidental  similarity ;  and  the- 
words  are  no  more  derived  from  the  same  source,  than 
gargardyana  rela^  cD(fid3c»«3<l<5  (in  Mttindapprama)  from 
"gurgling  rill ;"  or  Icoka  k6k  «i«3«5e«5lct  from  cocra  cbax. 
€^pea]dng  of  the  resemblance  in  the  sounds  of  words  in  different 
languages,  I  may  here  observe  that  although  the  word  ehittayd 
•*  the  attendant  of  the  priest,''  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
ebiUkos  of  the  Greeks,  "a  bit  boy"  or  a  *  stripling,'  as  stated 
by  Mr.  8tai^  ;  yet  that  the  word  itself  is  derived  from  ahhi 
•before,*  'front,'  or  'opposite,'  and  yukta  'who  or  which 
is ;'  whence  it  means  "  a  person  who  is  ever  before  you  C 
a  •*  page."  I  may  also  here  intimate  my  belief  that  the  Hebrew 
term  THrshatha^  applied  as  a  title  to  the  Governor  of  Judea 
tinder  the  Persians,  and  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii. 
€5 ;  viii.  9  ;  has  no  connection  with  A  Am  Tirthaka,  as  hinted 
by  Mr.  Stark.  The  former  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Persian  word  signifying  '  harsh,'  and 
by  others  from  a  difiEerent  word  meaning  'fear';  and  thence 
applied  to  a  Ruler  or  Governor  as  "the  dreaded  one."^ 
Bnt  the  latter  term  Tirtkaka  is  from  tirtha  'to  ferry 
oi-er;'  thence  applied  to  a  "Religious  teacher," t  from  his. 
being  a  person  who  helps  mankind  to  ford  the  troublous. 
VBleni  of  life.  In  Ceylon  Buddhistical  works,  it  is  used  to 
Agnif y  "  a  teacher  of  a  sect  different  from  Buddhism,"  or  a 
«  aectarian,"  an  "  unbeliever  ;"  or  as  Mr.  Tumour  has  rendered 
H  in  his  Buddhistical  Annals,  "  one  of  the  antagonist  creed."^ 


•  ^m  <lloii8h'«  Bdlmwmthru,  p.  70. 

f  Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  July  1857.  p.  401.  et  teq. 
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To  return  however  to  the  subject.  In  accordance  with  the 
injunction  of  Buddha  contained  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
extracted  from  the  Buddhawanaay  the  Sama^^&ro  address  the 
XJpasampadd  priests  £rimtirft*rut;«J,  Terunndtisi,  Terunvahansi^ 
Ayuhovan  ;  whilst  the  latter  use  towards  the  former  Tena^ 
Bdnavd^  Panchi-unnehiy  TamusSy  Undo.  As  amongst  the 
priests  themselves  of  each  class,  there  are  different  appellations. 
For,  (to  use  the  language  of  Tumour)  "  as  in  the  order  of 
ordination  one  Bhikkhu  must  be  senior  to  another,  an  appel- 
lation implying  equality  applied  by  a  junior  to  a  senior  Upa- 
sampada  is  disrestpectful  and  irreverent."* 

I  shall  here  notice  a  peculiarity  arising  from  sectarian 
animosity,  viz.,  that  the  priests  of  the  Siam  and  Amarapura 
sects  do  not,  when  they  meet,  salute  each  other.  Amongst 
other  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
I  may  also  here  mention  the  fact,  that  the  Amarapura  sect 
differs  from  the  Siamese  by  having  both  the  shoulders  covered 
with  a  roll  of  robe.  I  will  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  innovation  :  but  judging 
from  the  conduct  of  the  fathers  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  the 
adjustment  of  the  robe,  so  as  to  leave  one  shoulder  bare  (as  is 
the  wont  of  the  Siamese  sect)  seems  to  be  proper,  at  least  in 
appearing  in  an  assembly.  The  reader  will  find  frequent  men- 
tion of  this  in  Buddhistical  writers.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  three  extracts  from  Tumour's  PAli  Buddhistical  Annals, 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal. 

"  The  Thero  Anando  who  had  attained  the  arahathood,  also 
repaired  to  the  meeting.  *  How  did  he  go '  ?  Saying  to  him- 
self with  the  greatest  delight,  adjusting  his  robes,  so  as  to  leave 
one  shoulder  harcy' 1^,  h\l ,  "Having  thus  imposed  on  him- 
self that  office,  the  venerable  Upili  rising,  adjusting  his  robe 
so  as  to  leave  one  shoulder  barCy  and  taking  up  the  ivory- 
wrought  fan,  and  bowing  down  to  the  senior  priests  took  his 
seat  on  the  dhammdsanan  (pulpit),"  p.  519.     "The  venerable 

*  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Jouroal,  vol.  vii.  p.  1007. 
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Anando  then  rising  from  hie  seat,  and  adjusting  his  robes, 
so  as  to  leave  one  shoulder  hare^  and  bowing  down  to  the 
senior  Bhikkhu,  took  his  place  in  ih^  Dhammd  sea  tan  ^hol^ing 
np  the  ivory- wrought  fan."  p.  521. 

This  is  an  ascetic  rite,  probably  borrowed  from  the  Insti- 
tutes of  ManUy  where  it  is  laid  down, (Cap.  II.,  §  193).  "Let 
him  always  keep  his  right  arm  uncovered, — be  always  de- 
cently apparelled,  and  properly  composed,"  &c.  Again  in 
Cap.  IV.,  §  58,  "  In  a  temple  of  consecrated  fire,  in  tJie  pasture 
of  kine,  in  the  presence  of  Brahmins,  in  reciting  the  VMa, 
and  in  eating  his  food,  let  him  hold  out  his  right  arm  un- 
covered,^^ 

Reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Stark  to  Updli,  one  of  the 
priests  named  in  the  above  extract,  and  a  doubt  is  expressed 
as  to  whether  he  waa  identical  with  Updli  Maha  Situ,  the 
nobleman  whose  conversation  with  Buddha  is  noticed  in  a 
passage  from  the  Amdwatura,  extracted  into  my  **  Sidat  Say- 
garawa,"  p.  clvii.  They  were  however  different  persons.  The 
priest  Upali  was  a  barber ;  but  the  nobleman  of  the  same 
name  was  the  follower  of  a  Tirthaka,  an  heretic.  A  brief 
history  of  the  former  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Spence  Hardy  in  his 
work  on  Buddhism,  (p.p.  231-2);  and  the  same  writer  gives  the 
history  of  Upali,  the  laic  or  "  householder."     (ib,  p.  2()G). 

Having  noticed  the  want  of  identity  between  the  two 
TJpilis,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  what  Mr.  Stark  calls  "  the 
distinguishing  terms  characteristic  of  the  jmest  and  layman.^ 
In  one  senae,  the  words  gihi  and  bhikhu  have  the  same 
distinction  which  laicus  and  clerus  have  ;  but,  generally,  they 
serve  to  indicate  no  other  difference  save  that  between  the 
householder  and  the  houseless  ivander&r,  which  latter  a  priest 
undoubtedly  is,  by  the  rigid  vows  of  his  order.  From  the 
Sanskrit   word  coaS),  griha  we  obtain  the    term   grihapati, 

•  lord  of  the  house,*  *  landlord  ;'  beautifully  expressive  of  the 
English  word  ^host,'  as  contra-distinguished    from    amuUk 

*  guest '  or  *  stranger.* 
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As  applied  to  the  laic  only,  there  are  to  be  found  seTersl 
honorific  terms  of  address  in  books ;  as  for  instance  ocD^tt^, 
**  O  youths,"  8«r£)4sr^,  "  O  prosperous,"  Ac.  So  also  as  ap- 
plied generally  to  the  ascetic,  we  haTe  4dgaD»«>fl5€)0Disf#ei,  a 
word  adopted  from  the  Pili,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Milindapprasna  in  the^sense  of  *  Hail  I   Your  Worship  I ' 

The  names  assumed  by  the  Buddhist  priests  are  different 
from  those  taken  by  the  laity ;  e.  g.,  Sangha  Rakkhita  ; 
.Dhamma  Ratana  ;  Samanatissa  ;  Dhammdnanda ;  Atthadassi ; 
Sumanasira ;  Sumana  ;  Gunaratana  ;  Jinananda  ;  Dhamm4- 
nanda ;  Dhammarama ;  Dhammatilaka ;  Siri-Sumana  ;  Pafina- 
sdra  ;  Dhammakkhanda  ;  S6bhita ;  Suguna  ;  Ratanapdla ;  Ac, 
&c.  Some  of  them  are  coined,  whilst  others,  like  Siddhatta 
and  Rihula,  are  those  which  are  found  in  books.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  extracted  from  the  Buddhawansa^  shews  the 
origin  of  the  word  Bdhula^  which  does  not  signify  "  eclipsed/* 
as  hinted  by  Mr.  Stark. 

€)Sdfthcyo  e>c)c09(9^e)3;  ^o^^oO<^3oo.  .^^^eiaidi^^  £^ib#dl4if 

That  is  .— 

"At  this  time,  Suddh6dana  heard  that  (Yasddari)  the 
mother  of  Rdhula,  had  given  birth  to  a  son  ;  and,  desirous  of 
gladdening  his  son,  sent  him  a  message  (to  announce  the 
event).  The  B6disat,  on  receiving  the  announcement,  ex- 
claimed, •  A  Rdhula  is  bom  I '  A  tie ha8  been  created!  When 
the  king,  having  inquired  what  his  son  had  said,  was  informed 
of  {tan  wachanan)  that  word  (i.  e.  Rdhula^  the  chief  word  of 
his  son's  exclamation,)  Suddh6dana  said  '  Let  then  Rdhula 
(prince)  itself  be  the  name  of  my  grandson  from  henceforth.'  '• 

The  names  which  are  used  by  the  laic  as  terms  of  address 
towards  the  elders  of  the  Buddhist  church,  are  generally  those 
given  to  their  native  countries ;  as  for  instance  Mirip^nn^ 
Kara\)goda,  Bento^  Ambagahapitiya,  i^^  Ac.  The  titles  which 
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were  anciently  given  by  the  Crown  to  a  chief  hierarch  of  the 
Baddhist  church  was  Sanga  Rdja.  (See  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  extracts  in  my  "  Sidat-Sa^gardwa,**  p.  ccxxvii.)  But,  when 
the  Sinhalese  Government  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  dignitaries 
of  their  church  were  designated  Ndyuka  and  Anu-ndyaka 
("the  chief"  and  the  "next  chief")  with  the  honorific  affix 
of  Terunndnse  or  Ufvndnsi, 

Treating  of  the  word  ^ixf^ajsfsKrf,  says  Mr.  Stark : — 

The  word  is  not  used  however  to  anj  other  than  snch  priests  (a  Thira), 
It  is  not  given  to  Kapuwd  or  god's  priest ;  nor  to  the  Yakadurdt  or  deril'f 
priest ;   nor  to  the  Balikdrayd,  or  planet  priest." 

He  is  quite  right.  No  respect  whatever  was  originally 
shewn  to  the  priests  of  a  worship  which  had  not  the  sanction 
of  Buddhism.  Thils  a  "  devil's  priest "  was  called  Yakkha- 
ddsa  (Pili),  or  Takdessd  (Sinhalese),  "the  devil's  slave.'* 
But,  as  corruptions  crept  into  the  religious  worship  of  the 
Island,  from  the  invasions  of  Ceylon  by  the  Malabars,*  and 
Takka  worship  was  gradually  introduced  by  them,  *  the  stare 
of  the  devil '  became  Yakadurdy  or  '  the  teacher  of  demon o- 
logy':  and  the  simple  Kapuivd\  *  god's  priest,'  was  designated 
^ Kapurala'  Even  here  the  reader  will  observe  that  the 
honorifics  used  are  such  as  do  not  convey  much  respect 
towards  the  professors  of  the  new  faith. 

The  aversion  which  the  Sinhalese  anciently  felt  to  demono- 
logy,  and,  consequently  the  contempt  with  which  they 
regarded  the  professors  of  that  faith,  viz.,  the  Andi  Fakirs, 
who  were  at  one  time  the  pest  of  Ceylon,  may  be  easily 
gathered  from   the  Andi  7ndla,  a  book  written  with  the  pro- 

•  See  Mr.  Silfa's  Eisaj  in  Lee's  Bibeiro,  p.  274,  et  ttq, 

t  This  word  is  derived  from  AOiO  k^a  *  to  set  apart,'  *  dedicate ' — it  being 
nsnal,  when  a  vow  is  made  to  the  gods,  that  as  an  earnest  of  one*s  obligation, 
or  the  assnranoa  of  the  folfilment  of  one's  vows,  to  plant  a  pillar,  as  it  were 
the  fonndation  stone  of  the  buildings  to  be  thereafter  erected  for  the  ceremony. 
Wnenee  this  pillar  is  called  Aod  kajp,  and  the  priest  who  plants  it  is  thence 
dmignatad  Age))  Kapuwd. 
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fessed  object  of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  misgnided 
nativeB,  who  had  evinced  an  attachment  to  a  Pretender  to 
the  Sinhalese  throne ;  and  of  denouncing  the  faith  which  he 
professed.  The  writer  in  reference  to  the  Pretender  says 
that  *'  it  would  be  far  profitable  to  give  to  a  dog  that  which  is 
in  vain  spent  for  Wilbdtoaj  the  devil's  slave '  &c. : — 

And  after  an  immense  deal  of  reproachful  language  in  respect 
of  the  religion  which  his  hero  professed,  the  writer  thus  ex- 
presses himself  as  to  the  different  merits  of  the  worship  of 
BuddhaS)  gods,  men,  and  devils. 

<8ifi«f»<;©GDirf  c)i«q8(5<5»i)^  ^<9€)j®a  aid^e^^  «3i  o 

ae^tsScsiOtiQ(^m»(Qs^  e^^e^^^)^  oidQO^^o^  ^<Qe^^<syt  o 

"  Those  who  worshipped  Buddha  and  reached  the  city  of 
Niwan,  have  never  fallen  into  Hell :  those  who  worshipped 
and  offered  unto  gods  have  never  failed  their  reward  :  those 
who  served  man  (kings  of  this  world)  have  had  their  reward 
both  good  and  evil :  but  those  who  offered  unto  devils,  were 
ever  lost  both  in  this  as  in  the  next  world,*  and  was  never 
benefited." 

Another  class  of  terms  of  address  to  which  reference  is 
made  are  ^'household  words";  and  Mr.  Stark  thinks  that  they 
are  '^generally  of  a  common  character,  and  not  words  of 
affection  or  endearment." 

Not  so.  The  terms  of  endearment  amongst  the  Sinhalese 
are  nearly  as  many  as  those  of  honor  and  rank.  Take  for 
instance  the  epithets  for  "  woman,"  neglected  and  degraded 
woman.  She  is  sondurn  or  rami,  expressive  of  what  Milton 
describes  her  to  be,  the 

**  fairest  of  creation  *  *  and  best." 

She  is  vati    'wealth,'  or  *life  of  man,'  tantamount  to  the 
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expression  "  the  better  half,**  as  when  Milton  describes  her  to  be, 
**  Part  of  ray  sool,  I  seek  thee,  and  ibe«  claim 
My  othtt  half/' 

Other  terms,  like  those  which  Mrs.  Malaprop  thinks,  '  profane 
expressions  of  endearment,*  are  not  wanting  amongst  ns ;  bat 
with  them,  we  have  no  concern  here.  I  may  therefore  pass 
on  to  different  other  terms  by  which  woman  is  designated. 
She  is  pamd  *  the  tempter ; '  sanda  *  moon-like  beauty  ;*  piya 
or  kama  'the  darling;*  vilasi  or  kata  *the  very  delight  of 
man.*  1  am  free  to  admit  that  the  Sinhalese,  like  other 
nations,  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  frailty,  the  weakness^ 
and  the  timidity  of  woman  ;  and  to  coin  words  expressive 
of  such  qualities.  The  word  Wn*,  (Sdi  given  by  Mr.  Stark^ 
being  the  classic  form  of  the  same  word,)  indicates  the 
timidity  of  her  mind,  as  -cq^^j^cc  tunu-a^ga  expresses  the 
weakness  of  her  frame  ;  and  gas  Hyay  *  winding  shrub,*  signi- 
fies her  dependence  on  man,  like 

**  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honey  sockle. 


Gently  entwist,  the  female  ivj  lo, 
Enrings  the  ba^-ky  fingers  of  the  elm." 

If  in  this  respect  the  Sinhalese  may  be  accused  of  want  of 
gallantry,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  a  charge  to  which  they  subject 
themselves  in  common  with  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  West.  The  reader  will  find  a  precedent  in  the 
line  where  Ovid  makes  Hero  write  to  Leander,  thus : — 

Ut  corpui  ttfiteris  ita  mens  ii\ftnna  puellU, 

In  a  country  where  the  natives  closely  imitate  the  manners 
of  the  dominant  race,  one  may  naturally  be  inclined  to  expect 
that  English  epithets  of  endearment  are  generally  used  by  the 
Sighalese.  In  my  varied  intercourse  with  my  countrymen, 
I  have,  however,  not  known  more  than  one  instance  of  the 
kind,  and  that  confined  to  a  dashing  young  fellow  who  had 
been  the  domestic  servant  in  an  English  family.  It  is  possible, 
nevertheless,  that  there  are  other  instances  of  natives  using 
English  household  terms  of  endearment ;  but  I  may  venture 
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to  assert  that  the  practice  is  not  general,  and  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  hereafter.  In  the  instance*  referred  to  by  me 
above,  the  words  used  were  "  my  dear."  A  person  who  proved 
the  fact  gave  it  as  "  dio  "  ;  and  between  the  ignorance  of  the 
witness,  and  the  dulness  of  the  Interpreter,  a  new  word 
appeared  ;  and  the  Judge  took  it  down  "  hui  " — a  fact  which 
moreover  shows  that  the  natives  are  not  familiar  with  such 
terms. 

I  have  considered  the  titles  of  address  given  to  males.  It 
may  be  convenient  here  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  those 
usually  applied  to  the  female  sex. 

A  Lady  of  distinction,  such  as  the  wife  of  a  Mudaliyar,  is 
e)c©«»c)»»?J6<5ie»^  or  ©(jS^^©  ozS^aazcJ;  she  is  sometimes 
addressed  by  equals  ©c©«»©«>»-c^«>a>»  C®**®^  5  or  ^ebas^. 
A  lady  who  is  a  grade  inferior  to  the  last  receives  the  title  of 
ttMi^^rf.  It  is  however  the  usual  address  of  the  wife  of  a 
Muhandiram  or  Appuhami,  and  of  the  unmarried  daughter  of 
a  Mudaliyar.  (^c^qdj®  is  the  title  of  an  Arachchi's  wife,  whilst 
9QD»at  is  that  of  the  wife  of  Kangany,  Yidana  or  Gkmiarila ; 
0)9®  is  the  honorary  designation  of  a  respectable  Yelldla  female 
of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  by  males  of  the 
same  standing  in  society  as  the  females  last  mentioned, 
especially  in  the  Southern  Province  ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  is  a  term  more  appropriate  to  a  female. 

In  the  Eandyan  Provinces  £$eb8^0D99  is  the  highest  title  of  a 
lady  of  distinction,  second  only  to  a  g^^Q  or  Royal  Princess. 
9Qd^j^c)9koftl,  ^'  Her  Highness  **  is  the  feminine  form  of  e)a>^x^i)QS^, 
which  Mr.  Stark  says  on  the  authority  of  Clough,  is  equi- 
valent to  "  Mr."  The  former  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
equal  to  "  Mrs.,"  and  is  only  applied  to  a  gentlewoman;  whilst 

^  No.  85,800.    Distriot  Ooart  of  Oolombo,  Sooth,  before  Jodge  Langelow. 

for  oompeUing  Defendant  to  marrj  Plaintiff — a  witness  stated :  **  the  defendant 

addressed  the  plaintiff  *  Ado  H4mi,*  she  him  *'  Pi'Uai ;  *'  and  when  she  called 

him  so,  he  called  her  **bai*'  {Dear),    I  believe  them  to  be  veiy  eodearing 

erms.*'— See  Jodge  Langslow*8  notes  of  the  evidence. 
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dcDtfto  is  decidedly  the  designation  of  the  plebeian  female. 
Ot^dskctf  which  means,  literally,  ''gem,**  is  the  term  for 
*^  gentle  lass,**  although  it  is  frequently  used  towards  those  who 
hsTe  attained  a  good  old  age.  This  last  term  which  had  once 
fallen  into  disuse,  is  again  current  throughout  the  low  country, 
and  it  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  originally 
done,  by  being  applied  to  the  ladies  amongst  the  Sinhalese. 

The  above  are  the  honorary  titles  of  the  Velldla  caste,  all  oiher 
castes  being  entitled  to  different  other  designations,  such  as 
«a3Ge»<3r  and  <D)G8,  the  wife  and  daughter  respectiyely  of  a 
*  smith* ;  6^    *  washer  woman,*   Ac.  &c. 

My  limits  forbid  my  entering  more  deeply  into  the  subject 
than  I  have  done.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  notice  a  few 
other  matters  of  interest,  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Stark  alludes 
in  the  essay  to  wbich  I  have  .so  frequently  referred.  Of 
these,  the  terms  by  which  Kandyans  designate  their  children 
as  to  size  demand  attention  here.  Mr.  Stark  notices  only 
two,  loku  and  tikiri^  whilst  there  are  no  less  than  five 
words  which  convey  the  respective  ages  of  children  or  persons 
in  a  &mily.  Thus,  loku  is  the  '  eldest  *  of  a  family;  mfdduma 
or  *  middle*  is  the  next  in  gradation  or  age  ;  kudd  indicates 
« amall;  *  tikiri  '  smaller  *  still;  and  pu^chi  the  '  smallest*  of  all. 
In  the  maritime  country,  however,  tikiri  is  not  used ;  sad 
fhittayd^  a  term  peculiar  to  the  low  country,  is  a  *■  bit-boy,*  as 
Applied  to  haha  or  '  baby,*  smaller  thxn  punchd  or  '  little  one.* 

The  Pali  or  Tamil  word  aiyd^  probably  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  hrya^  ''the  respectable,**  is  found  in  the  Sinhalese; 
and  is  used  by  us  to  signify  'elder  brother*;  and  akkd^  which 
Is  a  Sanskrit  word  for  "  mother,**  is  adopted  in  the  Sinhalese 
to  designate  'elder  sister.*  The  use  of  these  terms  denote 
the  great  respect  with  which  the  elder  members  of  a  family 
are  treated  amongst  the  Sinhalese  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
elder  brothers  and  sisters  amongst  us  are  never  mentioned  or 
called  by  their  proper  names.    When  the  terms  aiyd  and  akkd 

*  Bm  Fr.  Wilson*!  Htfidt^  DrMna,  toI.  I.,  p.  113,  note. 
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assnine  a  more  endearing  form,  they  are  expressed  aiyandi 
and  akkandi;  and  the  same  termination  (andi)  is  employed 
when  speaking  of  a  mother  respectfully,  as  ammandi.  The 
termination,  in  a  similar  application  of  the  words  appd, '  father,* 
and  hdla-aijpd  or  hdppa  *  uncle '  is  chchi^  as  appochchi^ 
bdppochchi. 

As  the  above  are  nominal  terms  of  address  peculiar  in  their 
use  •and  application,  so  there  are  also  nominal  terminations 
and  verbal  affixes  in  the  Sinhalese,  to  which  I  shall  allude 
here.  Of  nominal  terminations,  I  may  mention  a  peculiarity 
which  is  not  generally  understood.  It  is  in  reference  to  the 
use  of  names  without  honorific  affixes.  When  persons  address 
each  other  without  honorifics,  they  change  the  terminations 
of  the  name  from  one  vowel  sound  to  another.  They  do  so 
with  a  view  of  conveying  respect.  Thus  for  instance  poddd, 
*  little  one'  is  changed  into  poddi;  Jastif  id  to  Justini ;  Co}*nis 
to  CornisS  &c.  Though  the  latter  is  the  vocative  form  of  the 
noun,  yet  that  form  is  adopted  in  the  other  cases  also,  with  a 
view  to  honor  the  person  spoken  of.  Where,  however,  no 
respect  is  intended,  the  proper  termination  of  the  name  is 
alone  retained. 

There  are  several  verbal  affixes.  Of  them,  #€to  9ikd 
denotes  the  highest  respect,  as  in  the  passage  •tes»^{09€)Qb 
cslovetfa(s>9£b^oo^d«a  (s>'^9&)3«3C^«s).  So  does  «)i^oe)  menawa^ 
as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.* 

Speaking  of  verbal  affixes  in  the  imperative  mood,  to  con* 
vey  various  degrees  of  respect  to  the  person  addressed,  I  shall 
here  exhibit  a  few  of  the  changes  which  one  solitary  word 
undergoes,  when  applied  to  different  persons.  Take  for 
instance  t>d  '  to  come  :' 

1  aK;[©ja;st©GBfit»  ...     to  kings  ...     <|pE)«)?C3©. 

2  G0}gg<5iesH  ...     to  noblemen  ...     oooro/s^eS^O. 

3  CD3S6^i«»e>^  ...     <^o  Priesthood...    ©©^stOorOiaSaodo'a 
...  1  to  a   Sdmanera  )  ^_-^ 

4  c«J«»»«*  ...  I      by  a  Th<.ra      }  *«®'- 
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5  ts^tsffsyiafmei       ...    to  equals        ...    <|^)M))flt. 

6  Qaf€>a     ...  ...    to  inferiors    ...    ^tsfSiQ. 

7  «)«)zsfi)G99 ( *^  a  gentleman  )  ^^^  ^,  daf^O. 

Q  .        ^  )      or  an  equal, 

»  <^«w» ^      respectfully, 

9  a§»etf      ...  ...  (      or  husband. 

10  «a,  c® .-.  -  (  )  ^^^f 

11  •a>^ttf ^familiarly      ...  >©«k55rr©®l. 

12  dd  (  )  a«f. 

13  <r^fiH        (  to   menials    or  )  ©<^- 

14  M»r         S      low  caste  per- Vg)#<5zrf, 

15  •Q)C  or  •^Sbcflt ...  (      ^^^'  )  ©eK5©e^. 

In  reference  to  the  variety  of  expressions  used  amongst 
the  Sinhalese,  the  following  extract  from  my  "  Sidat  Saygara," 
p.  Ixiv.,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

**  There  we  noxneroos  words  in  the  Sinhalese  which  are  need  towardi 
fMurticoUr  olMses  of  people,  e.  g.,  ^t^9>SSidjSSQ  *  proceed,'  is  a  term  peonliar 
in  its  application  to  the  priesthood,  whereas  oftOoozsfe^&^O,  of  the  like  nig* 
nifioaiioD,  is  applied  to  Use  nobilitj,  and  catsSOt  occ9<5f,  occo^^S*  c^C 
to  equals  and  mferiors  of  different  grades.  So  likewise  t)(;^<s:fO  *eat*  is 
applied  to  priests  «sdO3G0*E>tff0  to  nobles,  £Stffc>  to  inferiors ;  and  the  last, 
mlii  difl^reot  nodificalions,  sooh  as  sasioccf,  ttU0^9^  030^,  A^otft 
6)8,  tt),  mdos,  to  eqnals  and  inferiors.*' 

8o  various  are  the  modes  of  address,  adopted  by  the  Sinha- 
lese towards  particular  individuals,  that  the  simple  i)g  ^  yes,* 
nsed  in  familiar  intercourse,  is  changed  into  de^coS,  when  the 
Bolnlity  are  addressed;  and  into  d^oodS,  when  the  priesthood. 
The  simple  «^  *no'  becomes  ed^S,  under  similar  circum- 
stances; and  #QD9^8  ^  good  *  is  changed  to  oooo^d  and  #QD9<;«)a. 

Having  thus  considered  the  principal  matters  to  which  Mr. 
Stark  has  attracted  attention,  I  shall  in  the  next  place  notice 
Ihe  **  modes  of  reverence"  referred  to  in  the  following  para- 
graph. 

**  There  are  scTersl  mod«t  of  reverence  or  obeisance  among  the  Sinhalese : — 
ThB  aboasalso  off:  placing  the  ri^t  band  on  the  breast,  and  bowing ;  joining 
tise  haada.  raising  them  thus  to  ihe  forehead,  and  bowing ;  felling  on  the 
kiMta,  and  to  doing ;   and  prostration  on  the  face  npon  the  ground." 
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No  native  of  the  \oimr  orders  ever  thinks  of  entering  a 
walawwa  or  "  mansion**  of  a  nobleman^  without  first  leaving 
his  slippers  at  the  gate.  This  is  an  ancient  custom  in  the  East, 
which  was  enforced  by  Europeans  for  a  very  long  time.  Ben- 
net,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  (p.  100,)  notices  a  decision  of  Go- 
vernment* respecting  the  assumption  by  natives  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  which  they  did  to  avoid  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
slippers  at  the  gates  of  gentlemen  whom  they  visited;  and  we 
know  of  instances  in  Colombo,  where  nntives  of  the  highest 
families  were  refused  admission  into  European  houses,  because 
they  departed  from  the  ancient  custom  of  leaving  their  slip- 
pers at  the  door.  But,  happily,  the  time  are  changed  I  We 
perceive  a  great  social  change  in  the  conduct  of  Europeans  to- 
wards natives.  From  the  adoption  of  English  customs  we 
augur  happy  results,  amongst  which  (although  the  remark 
may  excite  a  smile  in  certain  quarters)  I  may  almost  predict, 
the  abolition  of  caste-distinctions  and  class-prejudices.  To 
proceed: — However  stringent  was  the  original  custom  in  re- 
gard to  going  barefooted  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility,  there 

*  **  Mr.  John  Briziot  De  ZHts,  the  prtMot  Mtetior  of  the  0issriet  Court  of 

Galle, who  wore  ihoee  and  stoekingB  in  Ooort  with  1117  nnqaalified  ap* 

probation,  was  related  admission  into  the  Kaohcheri  with  sooh  Boropeaa 
appendages.  Tliat  gentleman  felt  that,  ss  a  British  snbjeot,  he  had  as  great 
a  HKht  to  wear  shoes  end  stockings  as  those  who  were  of  Eoropesn  birth ;  hot 
as  the  Collector  ohose  to  make  a  refereooeto  the  Governor,  whioh  wasfbllowed 
by  the  most  extraordinary  deoision,  that  *  HU  ExeeUency  would  not  aanetion 
the  adoption  of  the  mat  eowrfortdble  portioni  of  the  European  and  Naiiv4 
eoetumet;  and  that  the  InUrpreter  mtitl  ehooee  one  or  the  other;  *  Mr.  DeZilra 
relioqaished  his  visits  to  the  Kaohohf  ri,  rather  than  the  oomforta  of  his  adopted 
dreas.  A  writer  in  the  Caleuita  BevieWf  Deoember  1849,  p.  S61,  defends  the 
polloT  of  a  similar  deoision  in  India ;  bat  the  rrader  will  peroeive  how  diilereol 
are  the  costames  of  the  tarban-clad  EUndo,  and  the  comb-wearing  Sinhalese, 
and  therefore  how  ▼eiy  inapplicable  are  the  writer's  remarks  to  Ooyloo,  etaa 
if  they  can  l>e  jaetifi-  d  upon  other  groonds:  *'How  maoh  ezitabilitj,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  shewn  (saj  s  the  writer)  in  rrspect  to  what  has  been  called  '  the 
shoe  quefftion.'  Taking  off  the  shoe  or  sl'pper,  was  no  castom  introdaced  by 
the  English.  It  waa,  and  has  been,  the  established  castom  of  India  for  ages. 
If  the  natives  of  India  claim  a  conformity  to  oar  castoms,  let  them  have  it  ay 
all  means  on  eqaal  terms.  Let  them  have  their  porgris  or  tarbans  in  the 
ante-chamber.  A  native  of  whatever  degree  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  ho 
cannot  call  upon  a  native  of  high  tank,  withoat  sabmitting  to  his  ooantry*s 
etiquette ;  and  he  will  conform  to  it  withoat  a  demor,  though  he  gradges  to 
do  so  to  an  Earoi^n  of  eqaal  rank.  The  Bengalis  are  the  only  natives  (and 
only  a  small  section  of  th^  m)  who  object  to  it.  Why  they  do  so  object  we 
never  coald  comprehend.  The  Greeks,  a  far  more  independent,  polished,  and 
intellectual  peopl*,  always  left  their  slippers  in  the  lobby." 
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seems  to  have  been  but  little  distinction  in  the  forms  of  sala^ 
tation.  According  to  these  forms  one  is  entitled  to  be  sainted 
(except  he  be  a  very  low-caste  person)  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  salutes  his  host;  for,  in  the  modes  of  salnting,  by 
clasping  the  hands,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  noble 
aristocrat  and  the  humble  plebeian.  The  etiquette  amongst 
the  Sinhalese  is,  that  a  female  ought  to  raise  her  hands  to  the 
forehead,  whilst  it  suffices  if  a  male  should  only  lift  them  up 
80  high  as  the  tip  of  his  fingers  might  reach  his  lips.  In  the 
Oalle  District,  it  is  a  serious  offence  not  to  return  the  saluta- 
tion of  a  person;  and  so  scrupulous  are  they  in  this  respect, 
that  the  late  first  Mahi  Mudaliydr,  IllaQgak6n  of  Matara, 
never  failed  to  return  the  compliment  to  all  the  Siyhalese  who 
paid  him  the  respect  by  bowing  with  an  f  nrft/t,* — by  which 
is  meant  the  obeisance  made  by  the  clasping  of  the  hands 
together.  Of  course  he  never  raised  his  hands  to  the  face 
when  a  Paduwd  or  a  Berakdrayd  was  the  saluter ;  but 
even  in  the  case  of  such  persons,  he,  as  is  the  practice  in  near- 
ly all  the  parts  of  Ceylon  where  ancient  customs  are  strictly 
adhered  to,  made  an  inclination  of  his  hand  or  hands,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  raising  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  semi-Salaam 
of  the  Hindus.  With  regard  to  others  of  inferior  calsses,  no 
distinction  is  ever  shown  by  those  who  correctly  understand 
the  etiquette  on  the  subject.  A  Buddhist  priest,  or  Buddha 
is  to  be  worshipped  pasahga  pihifuwd,  (o»©8<fig€)3)  as  we 
read  in  innumerable  passages  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  that 
is,  by  touching  the  ground  with  five  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
saluter.  This  is  difficult  to  be  explained  without  a  represen- 
tation; but  if  the  reader  will  only  fancy  a  person  falling 
down  on  his  &kce,t  and  then  lifting  up  the  body  supported  by 
the  forehead,  the  two  elbows,  and  the  knees — and  then  putting 
his  dasped-hands  to  the  forehead,  he  may  perhaps  get  some 


•  In  Ibe  anjaU  (Sanskrit)  or  ra^peotfnl  obeiianoe,  (says  Profesf or  Wilfon), 
tbe  hea^  ii  Blightly  bowifd,  thepalniB  of  the  handt  are  bro  ght  toge*h'-r,  and 
nufed  literallj  'O  the  midHle  of  the  forehrad,  eo  th  t  the  tipi  of  the  thumbs 
only  are  in  eontaot  with  H.    Hindu  Theatre,  Vol.  II.  p.  106. 

t  «« 1  fell  at  bis  feet  to  wurshtp  him.*'    Rev.  xiz.  10. 
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conception  of  a  person  pro^lrating  in  the  manner  indicated 
hj  paaa^ga  pihituwd.^ 

It  is  pleasing  indeed  to  see  well  trained  natives  make  the 
asual  salutation  between  man  and  man;  for  they  do  it  in  as 
graceful  a  manner  as  a  'Frenchman  makes  a  bow.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  can  be  more  offensive  to  the  sight  than  the 
half -English  and  half-Sinhalese  salutation  of  some,  the  nolens- 
volens  nod  of  others,  and  the  ill-looking  bow  of  that  foreign 
people  whom  a  Gajabdhu  made  the  settlers  of  the  Alutkura 
K6ral6.  Like  their  outward  forms  of  salutation,  their  langu- 
age, too,  is  a  mixture  of  Sinhalese  and  foreign  idioms,  and  is 
different  from  that  spoken  by  the  real  descendants  of  the 
Si^ha  race. 

Amongst  the  Sinhalese,  a  present  of  some  little  thing,  when 
made  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  is  considered  as  a  high 
mark  of  respect ;  and  to  refuse  it  is  to  insult  the  donor.  The 
Natives  usually  take  forty  leaves  of  betel,  as  the  drghya\  of 
our  Hindu  neighbours,  on  visiting  their  chiefs.  A  "  pingo," 
or  kada  or  cakes  and  fruits  is  not  unfrequently  presented;  and 
this  is  ornamented  with  white  tender  leaves  of  the  coconut 
palm.  Amongst  equals,  presents  are  exchanged  as  a  mark  of 
attention  ;  and,  if  from  a  low-caste  man,  one  of  a  higher  caste 
receives  a  favor,  the  latter  shows  his  respect  by  visiting  the 
former  with  a  pingo,  which  he  takes  no  farther  than  the  stile 
of  the  low-caste  man*s  garden. 

Whilst  it  is  a  fact  that  all  classes  reciprocrate  the  common 
courtesies  of  life,  it  is  also  a  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  attention 
— that  the  Buddhist  priests,  who  receive  the  homage  of  the 
laic,  never  return  the  obeisance  of  any  one. 


*  This  is  the  Fame  form  of  "  worsbip.*'  which  the  Rev.  Spenoe  Hardy  in  his 
Easte  n  Monachism,  p.  25,  de^oribes  as  being  p«  rf«  rmed,  *'  with  his  forehead 
to  the  groand,  and  touching  the  ground  with  his  kne  s  and  toet.*'  But 
Mr.  Hardy  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  **  toes  "  should  touoh  the  ground. 
Fur  ••to«,"  read  '*elbouf»y 

t  *•  She  comi  s  with  an  drghya,  a  pr«  b*  nt  indif  ativp  of  respect  to  a  superior. 
It  matters  not  of  what  it  WDBmU.*' —Wihoti'i  Hindu  Vkmtre,  I.  p.  U%. 
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This  ie,  perhaps,  froni  a  nolioo  that  as  a  '*  son  of  Buddha,"" 
and  indeed,  one  of  *  the  three  gems  of  adoration,"  the  priest  is 
entitled  to  the  same  reverence,*  which  Buddha  exacted  from 
all  beings.  For,  it  is  stated  by  that  sage,  in  his  first  discourse 
in  the  Pdrdjik&^  on  being  remonstrated  by  Yiranja  against 
what  he  considered  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  decorum 
and  propriety  on  the  part  of  Gkkutama,  by  not  reverently  salut- 
ing venerable  Brdhmins;  such  as  the  aged,  the  honorable,  the 
experienced,  and  the  far  advanced  in  life — that  there  was  not 
a  single  being  amongst  Brahmas,  Gods,  Sramanas  or  Brihmins 
in  the  whole  universe  of  the  Brahma,  the  Ddwa,  and  the 
human  worlds,  whom  he  should  reverently  salute,  in  whose 
presence  he  should  rise,  or  whom  he  should  invite  to  be 
seated.f 

The  scriptures,  too,  receive  the  same  reverence  from  the 
votaries  of  Buddha,  which  they  pay  to  the  priesthood.  For, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Stark  properly  observes  '^  the  Jdtaka-potcL^ 
or  the  Book  of  Incarnations  is  styled  Jdiaka-poUwahansiy 
As  to  the  respectful  posture  in  which  the  scriptures  should  be 
listened  to,  it  is  stated  in  the  Ldweda-^atfgrahaya^  that  **  one 
should  neither  sit  on  high  whilst  the  hana  is  read  on  the 
ground,  nor  stand  up  whilst  it  is  read  on  high."" — 

The  Rev.  Spence  Hardy  thus  notices  the  subject,  in  his 
work  on  Eastern  Monachism. 

'*The  Sramsna  reoeivei  worship  from  the  houebolder,  and  ho  forms  part 
of  the  Saysl^t  in  which  all  Boddhists  profess  to  lake  refuge,  when  thej 
repeat  the  three-fold  formnla  of  protection.  Ihe  priest  never  make 
obeisance  to  any  one,  and  never  pay  any  ontward  mark  of  respect.  In 
the  books,  they  are  represented   as  using  the  word  M,   a   form  of    the 


•  *•  The  protection  of  Ssngha  eaonot  be  received  bv  any  one  who  aits 
near  a  priest  without  permission.'*— ^an2y*«  Ba$tem  Monaekism,  p.  210. 

t  The  habits  of  the  Sinhalese  in  respect  of  the  outward  marks  of  res- 
ptet  and  attention  to  {superiors,  accord  with  those  of  the  Hindus ;  aa  enjoined 
bf  Mana  in  bia  Institatei,  ii  f  1S5.— Sea  also.  7r.  ^ttotte  S.  iii.  p.  198.,  et  $eb. 
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seoond  peraoQ  singalar  that  is  offratively  low,  when  addressing  ICIngii* 
or  even  deitiss;  all  otbtr  persons  n^e  tlie  honorii&o  form  of  the  ireib. 
when  addressing  them,  bat  they  nerer  me  it  in  return ;  they  r  olve  h  nor 
from  all  beings,  in  all  forms :  bat  they  never  give  it  to  any  being  in 
any  form.*'— p.  414. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  substantially  correct  in  what  he  states  in  the 
above  extract ;  but  the  remark  respecting  •cd?  to^  as  being  the 
pronoun  used  by  the  priest  to  the  layman,  requires  qualification. 
It  is  possible  that  this  **  form  of  the  second  person  singular^^^ 
occurs  in  books  translated  from  the  Pili  into  the  Sinhalese; 
but  I  have  never  met  with  a  single  passage  in  any  original 
Sinhalese  work  in  which  a  priest  is  made  to  address  a  laic, 
much  less  a  King,  or  aOod,  with  a  pronoun  *'  that  is  offensive- 
ly low."  The  word  that  I  have  always  met  with  in  my  read- 
ing, as  the  pronoun  used  by  the  priest  to  the  laic  (except 
indeed  where  the  F&li  tR)o  twan  is  rendered  literally  into 
Sinhalese)  is  9^6  tepi  or  '«^tD98  topij  the  form  of  the  second 
person  plural^  which  I  need  not  inform  the  reader,  becomes 
like  other  terms  of  address  when  used  in  the  plural  form, 
an  honorific* 

I  shall  content  myself  with  five  examples: — 

1.  In  the  AUangalU'Waifsa^ Nanda  Mahd  Th6ra  is  made  to 
address  his  royal  pupil,  Sin  Saiigab6,  who  was  also  his  nephew, 
with  #06  you  thus :  ^al^si9iOicS  4^zsiqt>9^ai  €  £$ebdoft<s5eKst 

^;sr«o»C<  ^^6  S)9(6d9a»a€^^^itc^ek4x»^6oft...^i.  '^Afterwards, 
one  day,  his  uncle  Nanda  Maha  Th6ra  recited  pirit  to  Prince 
Siri  Sangab6,  who  had  attained  his  majority;  and,  after  he 
had  heard    bana^  addressed   him  as  follows :   '  Most  noble 

*  The  plnral  form  of  the  seoond  person  may  be  properly  need  with  the 
epithet.  *Lord,'  'ICaster,*  ^.  e.  g.  oD^S^fi  MD^e  ^erfS)c  gcg^  €^J»CQ 
m^isS  Cfi^*  c»i9C99«d  »ta6q  gSD«)G99«>#  •^dq.  '  My  Lord  (address- 
ing Buddha)  did  yon  (o^tasB)  obtain  this  onshaken  firmness  from  the  god. 
dess  of  earth?    Are  yonSakra?    Are  yon  Brahma 7^5npa;fia-piifuUafiJk<fra. 
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Prince,  joa  (mtoB)  have  now  mastered  the  BnddliiBiical  doc- 
trines, and  also  the  inferior  arts  and  science/ '*  Stc. 

2.  The  same  prince  haying  afterwards  refused  to  assume 
the  reigns  of  Gk>vemment,  is  thus  addressed  by  the  priesthood^ 
upon  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  populace  :— 

s^cdS  JDd'^5(^q  iis«cf  ^ia^^^M^Sgo,  Ac. 

'*  There  is  much  merit  that  you  (ekCo8)  have  acquired/*  &c. 

3.  King  Milindu  is  thus  addressed  by  Nagasena  thera  in 
the  Milindapprama ;  and  this  be  it  remembered  is  like  the 
last,  a  translation  from  the  Pali : — ^ODsdc^ss^^xfi  ekCD9ce«(oe)fld9£ 
Co^  ^^^  e^tstocoiaf^^iS  6e)3^»ed».  *'  He  inquired, '  Monarch, 
where  is  the  city  of  your  (e^m^om^)  birth,'  *'  Ac. 

4.  In  the  T%{tpawai^a  the  priest  Maha-sup  is  re^Mresented 
as  speaking  to  King  Ajatasatru  thus :  i)QDdd<|f«3aoeDekoft£ 
c)9£Qtf^€)a>^»edO  iSSitmai^^B^  CO$£>eoek4o8  €^e)<o  c^c,^  ^ 

chsyaesi  Ax5e)<o8)c)  e)c)«^G9d  ek^»edo.  **  He  said,  Monarch, 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  future  to  the  venerable  relics, 
from  (the  malignity  of)  heritics.  It  is  as  well,  whilst  there 
are  kings  eminently  faithful  like  yourself  (•oao)  to  make  a 
depository  of  relics  with  a  view  to  avert  the  danger." 

.^.  Mahas^na,  a  Gk>d  of  Swarga  is  addressed  by  Assa- 
gutta  thera  with  tepi^  in  the  following  passage  in  the 
Milindapprama: ^^9h  ^ofg  ^^o^mdzo  ^^d9d^9^to^  ^^m^ 
€)B#(^d^   ttcfieog  i)^etfn«(yooMk^09ODt(5e)   ^OBtsS^QfsSzsiiQ  q& 

«oO  toS>A9^a^tDisli  ekOsaeoDid  ^^Q^od.  ^^Hail  your  divine 
Majesty  Mahds^na ;  we  who  always  behold  with  our  divine 
eyes  these  six  heavens  besides  the  human  world,  have  failed 
to  perceive  any  one  besides  yourself  (•ktoao,)  who  is  able  to 
defeat  King  Milindu  in  his  artful  dialectics,  and  thereby  to 
nourish  the  religion  of  Buddha." 

I  have  already  made  a  passing  allusion  to  ^jfj^e^SHE)^  dyu 
hovan  "long  life,"  as  a  term  of  greeting  amongst  the  Siyha- 
leee.  I  may  here  also  mention  that  we  use  another  term  which  is 
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^Q^tsm^tod^^diSi  Ayurakshdhctra  denda  *'  may  your  life  be 
preserved  ;**  and  it  is  not  nnosnal  amongst  as  to  bid  one — 
subcigaman^  which  literally  means  "  fare- well."  The  osual 
mode  of  taking  leave  amongst  the  Sinhalese,  is  by  asking 
awasara^  ^Meave" — although  amongst  equals  we  frequently 
say,  i)®  0^<sii(SiSi  ^^^ae^  mama  gohin  eiifld  ''  I  shall  go  and 
retum^^^  quite  different  from  the  Tamil  vdrum^  simply, 
"  I  will  come." 

With  the  above  my  observations  on  the  forms  of  salutation 
and  modes  of  address  amongst  the  Sinhalese,  terminate  ;  but« 
before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  forbear  making  a  few  remarks  on 
what  Mr.  Stark  considers  the  connection  between  ^Qq  "  the 
royal  colour,"  and  "  the  title  of  the  great." 

**  Nila  was  thus  perhaps  what  may  be  called  the  royal  or  goTemment 
coloar,  and  wor<Ys  o{  ibat  formation  may  be  so  deriyed.  There  was  a 
c^C^®  ^^^^^*  ^^  ^he  head  of  sereral  of  the  departments.  It  was  the  title 
OiuaUy  giv«*n  to  any  high  official,  and  it  is  still  the  title  of  the  great  officer 
of  government  in  the  temples. 

"The  term  in  qaestion  may»  I  conceive,  be  so  rendered  accordingly. 
Thus  when  the  valiant  G-*ja-bAhn  B4Ja,  whose  dty  (nnUke  the  banquet 
boose  of  a  great  king  as  his  ministers  ignorantly  r^resented)  had  been 
entered  by  an  enemy,  and  many  oapftives  taken,  at  length  resolved  on  an 
expedition  for  their  recovery,  he  went  out  from  the  council  with  NUa  Y6dayd 
(^dc^O'fqodd)  the  great  officer  of  war.  These  words,  however,  have  been 
rendered  *  Nfla  the  giant,'  and  *  the  great  giant  Nfla,'  as  if  <d(%  (nila) 
wera  a  proper  name,  and  not  like  <0qg9  (nilaya)  and  {d(^C0(3  (nilatala) 
an  office,  place  or  sitoation.*' 

There  is  no  more  connection  between  nila  as  a  '  colour,' 
and  n{/a  as  an  'office,' — than  there  is  between  nil  as  the 
verb,  "  to  be  unwilling,"  and  nill  as  the  noun  which  signifies 
*'the  shining  spark  of  brass  in  trying  and  melting  the  ore." 
Nor  is  the  appellation  of  Oaja  Bdhu's  giant,  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  expedition  to  the  S6lian  country,  derived  from 
nila  (blue  colour,)  any  more  than  is  the  Nila  Purdna  of  the 
serpent  God,*  or  the  great  n/7a,  that  lofty  and  sacred  mountain 


Bee  Asiatio  Researches,  Vol.  zv. 
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of  the   Rimayana,  whose  summit  was  of  pnre  and  bright 
gold.* 

As  respects  colour  Mr.  Stark  adds  : 

**  The  great  colour  was  c9(5  (nila)  the  colour  of  the  sky  and  ocean,  and 
like  tliese,  indeed,  susceptible  of  many  shades  ^from  green  to  dark  blue  ; 
but  comraouly  denoting  this  last,  the  colour  of  Vishnu's  garment.  It  is  to 
this  colour  allusion  is  so  often  made  in  the  descriptive  writings  of  the  Sii;- 
halese  poets  ;  as  when  they  sing  the  praises  of  feet,  soft  and  beautiful  *  as 
the  full  blown  lotus.' 

©k»53«)(3s8B»<5«?si3eij. 

"So  also  when  they  speak  of  *  lotus  liair,'  and  tfic  ^(^^ssi^^  {nilanh\ra) 
or  blue  ornament  of  dark  eyes." 

The  Sinhalese  are,  doubtless,  great  admirers  of  bine  as  a 
**  colour;"  yet  it  is  not  to  that  colour  which  allusion  is  so 
often  made  in  the  descriptive  writings  of  the  poets,  as  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Stark.  When  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  feet, 
the  poet  compares  them  to  e«aoi)(3a88cs5  "  the  full  blown 
tender  lotus,"  he  only  compares  them  to  the  broad  formation, 
and  the  tenderness,  of  the  flower — by  no  means  intending  to 
convey  its  colour.  For  ^am  as  a  name  for  the  lotus,  is  a  generic 
term.  It  may  either  be  the  irhite  or  the  red  lotus  :  but  it 
never  signifies  the  Nelambium  speclosuin^  which  is  distin- 
guished by  niJupul ;  as  when  we  speak  of  a  niliipulesiy  '  blue- 
lotus-eyed,'  a  term  for  '  woman,'  expressive  of  her  beauty  as 
'  belle,'  is  in  English.  The  hair,  it  is  true,  is  compared  to 
hhie  objects,  as  the  tail  of  a  peacock,  and  sometimes  to  gree)i 
objects,  as  the  Valesnaria  octandra;^  but  never,  as  I  appre- 
hend, to  the  hdus :  and  the  reason  for  this,  (what  may  seem  to 
be  a  strange  comparison)  is— noMhat /i//a,  "blue,"  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  "great,'*  "government,"  or  "royal,  colour"; 
but  that  the  Siyhalese  did  not  anciently  draw  a  distinction 
between  green^  blue,  and  black.    Thus,  when  we  say,  ^Qoaajd 


•  The  fact  however,  that  one  and  the  same  word  can  in  the  course  of 
time  assume  varions  forms  for  various  objects,  proved  as  it  is  by  number* 
leas  examples,  requires  no  further  supi>ort.  —  Bopp's  Comp.  Gram.,  p.  16. 

t  See  my  Sidat  Sapgard,  Note  Ap.  p.  xcvUi, 
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in  respect  of  our  eyes,  we  do  not  mean,  "  blue  ornament  of 
dark  eyes,"  but  simply  the  darkness  of  one's  eyes,  or  the 
dimness  which  one  feels  on  getting  a  fit  of  fainting. 

But  Mr.  Stark  is  right  when  he  understands  the  phrase 
j%t)C3®<5  lotus-mouth,  as  referring  to  *'  red  lips ; "  for  it  is 
remarkable  that  whilst  western  nations  sing  the  praises  of  the 
lips  signifying  the  mouth,  in  a  limited  sense  ;  the  orientals 
■peak  of  the  mouth  in  a  like  sense  to  signify  the  lips.  o3)^  is 
specifically  the  "  red  lotus,'*  and  in  comparing  the  mouth  to 
that  flower,  we  only  convey  the  redness  of  the  lips,  as  the 
English  bard  conveys  the  same  idea,  by  referring  to  Coral. 
Speaking  of  tambara,  Mr.  Stark  thinks  that  "  it  might  well 
give  occasion  to  the  same  name  as  a  designation  of  die  Island, 
©3®9o5<3^  *  Tambraparni,"  red  leaf,  whence  the  classic  ap- 
pellation for  Ceylon,  Taprohaney 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  specula- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  it  is  derived  from  Tamhavanna^ 
'*  copper  colour," — that  hue  which  seems  to  be  held  so  sacred 
amongst  the  Hindus,  that,  according  to  the  institutes  of  Manu, 
(Cap.  iv.  §  130),  it  is  an  offence  to  pass  over  even  the  **  shadow 
of  a  copper-coloured  man  ";  but  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity 
thus  presented,  of  correcting  an  error  into  which  the  learned 
translator  of  the  Mahawaysa  has  inadvertently  fallen. 

Dr.  Mill,  in  recording  his  opinion  on  "  this  most  authentic 
History  of  Ceylon";  says,  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal,  for  December  1836 : — 

"  This  real  origin  of  the  celebrated  name  roproda/te— (whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  story  connected  with  it  in  the  Mahiwansa  and  which  may 
seem  with  greater  probability  to  have  arisen  from  the  Tamra-varna^  or 
copper  colour,  of  its  southern  cliffs  near  Matura,  so  well  known  to  Naviga- 
tors—is one  of  the  points  of  curious  and  interesting  information  which  we 
owe  mainly  to  this  publication  of  Mr.  Tumour.  Whatever  had  been 
before  suggested  on  the  probable  origin  of  that  name,  so  little  now  known 
except  in  these  Buddhistic  Books,  as  one  of  the  proper  names  of  the  great 
island  of  Lanca  or  Singhal<it'dwipay  was  in  the  highest  degree  forced  and 
improbable  (e.  g.  the  Hind.  TapnviHaban  ;  or  *the  Island  of  Ravana\") 
-p.  830. 
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Now  Dr.  Mill  was  quite  right  in  thinking  it  was  more  pro- 
bable that  this  name  was  derived  from  tdmra-varna  (which 
i%  tamha-vanna  m  Vi\\)  ''copper  co/owr,"  than  from  tamba 
panniyoy  "  copper  j[>a/m«i,'*  given  in  Mr.  Tumour's  version 
of  the  Mahdwansa.  For,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Tumour  has 
fallen  into  this  error  by  taking  the  text  to  be  Tamba  pan- 
iiattha  panniyo.  And  although  he  has  corrected  'the  text  in 
his  ErratUy  by  giving  as  the  correct  word  Tambavanattha 
pdnayOy  he  has,  nevertheless,  failed  to  rectify  the  error  in  the 
Translation, — an  omission  by  which  he  has  permitted  the 
passage  to  remain  thus  : — 

"At the  spot  where  the  seven-hundred  men,  with  the  King  at  their 
heady  exhausted  (hy  sea  sickness,  and  faint  from  weakness)  had  landed 
out  of  the  vessel,  supporting  themselves  on  the  palms  of  tlieir  hand 
pressed  on  the  ground,  they  set  themselves  down.  Hence,  to  them  the 
name  of  Tambapanniyo  (copper-^/me<^,  from  the  colour  of  the  soil. 
From  this  circumstance  that  wilderness  obtained  the  name  of  Tamhapanni. 
From  the  same  cause  also  this  renowned  land  became  celebrated  (under 
that  name.) — MahavHinta,  p.  50. 

With  all  the  deference  due  to  the  memory  of  so  distinguish- 
ed an  Orientalist  as  Mr.  Tumour,  I  venture  to  offer  the 
following  translation  : — 

"The  seven-hundred  men,  with  the  king  at  their'head, who 
had  come  from  thence,  landed  out  of  the  vessel,  exhausted 
and  faint  from  weakness  ;  and  sat  themselves  down  by  press- 
ing the  palms  of  their  hands  on  the  ground.  Whereby  their 
palms  became  (tamba-vanna^)  copper  cohured.  From  this 
circumstance  that  %sildemess  obtained  the  name  of  Tamba- 
2)anna ;  and  from  the  same  cause  also  this  renowned  land 
became  designated  by  that  name." 

The  Ti^  ^as  the  following  explanation,  to  which  we 
append  a  Translation  ;  and  it  fully  bears  out  the  correctness 
of  the  text  and  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Mill. 

Tamhapanni  yat6  ahdti— yat<S,  yasmd  tamba  bhiimi-raj^hi  idmtthatta 
t^sanp^ni  tambawanno  ah6si;  tat<Stasm<i  s6pad<^.s6cha  ^vasiuld^na  gahita- 
mctta  nagarancha  ayan  dipikhati  im4  sabb^  tambapiinina  makd  ah^unti 
atth6. 
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That  is  : — Tamhapanni  yato  ahi(ti\  &c. — signifies  "  Since  by 
reason  of  touching  the  dust  of  coiipcr-coloured  earth,  their 
palms  became  copper  coloured ;  by  reason  thereof  was  this 
province,  the  city  (built  therein),  and  this  Island,  designated 
Tambapdm'y'''  &c. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  origin  of  this  classic  appella- 
tion for  Ceylon,  I  purpose,  before  concluding,  to  advert  to  an 
important  topic  suggested  by  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject  by  Dr.  Mill  :- 

"Whenever  con-espomling  words  in  the  Pa-ii  nnd  Singhalese  occur,  as 
they  do  every  wliere,  I  believe  it  will  be  invariably  found  that  the  latter 
(the  vernacular  words  of  the  people  of  the  Kandian  and  Maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon),  resemble  most  closely  the  Sanskrit  original  of  both: — 
whereas  the  former,  tlie  sacred  language,  taVes  in  all  words  that  admit  of 
it,  the  same  sent  oi  peculiar  variation  which  belongs  to  the  tongues  of 
northernmost  India, — showing  evidently  that  it  was  thaicef  and  not  from 
Ceylon y  that  the  peculiar  language  as  well  its  institutions  of  Buddhism 
came  to  the  Island,  — as  the  Mahawansi  itself  distinctly  asserts.  To  take 
but  one  out  of  the  many  instances  that  might  be  alleged,  we  may  give 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  early  names  of  the  Island,  viz.  Tamha- 
pannyo,  as  the  Pali  name  is  given  in  p.  35  of  this  specimen  of  the  Mahn- 
nnnsiy  viz.  the  **  copper-/)rf///i<'f/ ;"  in  Sanskrit  Tamra-jHini.  Now  this 
Sanskrit  form,  so  different  from  i\\e  Pdli^  is  actually  the  present  Si ngha. 
lese  for  the  same  thing,  jis  I  was  assnretl  by  a  competent  scholar  on  the 
Island  ;  and  a  veiy  convincing  proof  that  it  has  ever  been  so,  may  l>e  seen 
in  the  name  by  which  the  Island  was  universally  known  to  the  ancients 
and  to  (^osmas  Indicopleustes  when  he  visited  it,  viz.  TAPHOBANE. 
The  Greeks  wouhl  be  just  as  unlikely,  to  intro<!uce  this  r  »here  it  did  not 
exist,  as  any  other  languages  of  India,  besides  the  northenimost  ones 
would  be  to  drop  it  where  it  before  existed ;  but  this  i.s  a  universal  charac- 
ter of  the  Prakrit  and  of  the  present  Hindi,  (as  seen  in  this  word,  tambtt, 
copper,  kdmy  **word"  for  larm,  i'tc,  &c.,  &c.) — Beng.  A,  Society's 
Journal y  vol.  v.,  p.  830. 

Without  controverting  the  main  position  of  the  learned 
Doctor,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  History 
of  Ceylon  before  the  Christian  aei^a,  vd\\v  that  of  Maghadda,  or 
that  part  of  northern  India  which  we  now  call  Behar*  ;    I 


•  **  Our  language  furnishes  us  with  strong  evidence  against  the  sup- 
position that  it  belongs  to  the  Southern  class  of  languages."— ^'iV/wf 
Satigardy  p.  Ivii. 
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may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  Sinhalese  resembles  the 
Pdli  more  than  the  Sanskrit;*  and  this  is  the  case  not  only 
in  respect  to  the  general  structure  of  the  language,  but  in 
reference  to  the  particular  appellation  given  to  this 

**  utmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane" 

For,  although  Dr.  Mill  states  on  the  authority  of  what  he 
regarded  a  "competent  scholar  on  the  Island" — that  "the 
Sanskrit  form  (tdmra-pdni)  so  different  from  the  Pali,  is 
actually  the  present  Siyhalesef  for  the  same  thing ;"  it  is 
nevertheless  very  clear  that  the  Sinhalese  word,  Tammana 
for  the  same  place4  is  derived  from  the  Pali,  and  not  from 
the  Sanskrit.  From  the  fact,  that  this  Island  was  anciently 
called  Tapt*obafie  by  Western  nations,  especially  the  Greeks, 
who,  it  is  probable  to  suppose,  "  would  be  just  as  unlikely  to 
introduce  this  r  where  it  did  not  exist,  as  any  other  nations 
of  India  (besides  the  Northernmost  ones  would  be  to  drop  it 
where  it  before  existed)" — a  presumption  doubtless  arises  in 
favor  of  this  name  having  been  of  Seuiskrit  origin.  But  we 
cannot  give  much  weight  to  this  presumption,  when  the  same 
facts  upon  which  it  is  based  may  lender  the  truth  of  a  dif- 
ferent hypothesis  probable,  viz.,  that  the  Greeks,  after  the 
Wijayan  asra,  were  indebted  for  the  name  to  persons  who 
expressed  themselves  in  Sanskrit,  or  in  a  dialect  of  Sanskrit 
origin. §     For,  whilst  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  writings  of  the 


•  The  Sivlialese  bocanie  incorporated  with  Sanskiit  forms  only  at  a 
<ery  recent  date.    See  Sufat  Sattgard,  pp.  xxx.,  liii.,  clxiv. 

t  In  Sighalese  liiHtorical  works,  Tamhapanna  is  called  Tammana;  See 
Rdjawaliya,  and  For hes' Eleven  Years  m  Ceylon,  vol.  I.  p.  11.  Also 
Upnam's  work»,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  174-5. 

t  "They  retnrned  from  their  desti-uction  to  TWmmawrtw^nrfrm,  or  the 
city  of  l^ammana," — Jiojatralit/a, 

§  *•  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  name  of  Tambapani,  Tambar»anni, 
Tanibrapanni  of  the  IVili  histonans,  which  has  been  converted  into  Tapro- 
hane  by  those  of  the  Westem  worhl,  may  have  had  its  oiigin  when  V^ijaya 
and  his  followers  made  known  their  first  conquest  in  Lanka  to  the  race 

from  which  he  was  descended,  and  from  whom  l»c  had  been  expelled." 

FarbcSi  vol.  1-,  pp.  10,  11. 
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Greeks,  that  they  were  indebted  to  others*  at  a  comparatively 
modem  date,  (after  the  Christian  era)  for  the  information 
recorded  by  them,  it  is  a  fact  that  ancient  rock  inscriptions, 
recorded  in  India  by  the  great  Monarch  A^dka  (B.  c.  259,) 
contains  the  name  Tamba-panniy  without  the  Sanskrit  r,  and 
in  the  integrity  which  it  occurs  in  the  Mahdwaysa  ; — and  this 
too,  be  it  remarked,  in  a  sentence  which  gives  two  Sanskrit 
names,  "  Satiyaputra"  "and  "  Katalaputra'*— the  Pdli  of 
which  would  be,  Satiyaputta  and  KatalipuUa.  I  extract  the 
following  passage  from  the  Gimar  Inacrtpttmh't 

"  Every  where  within  the  conquered  Provinces  Raja  Piya- 
dasi,  the  beloved  of  the  Oods,  as  well  as  in  the  paits  occupied 
by  the  faithful,  such  as  CMla,  Pida,  Satiyaputra  and  Katalu 
putrUy  even  as  far  as  TambapaJini—Bxid  moreover,  within  the 
domains  of  Antiochus  the  Oreek,^'  &c.,  &c. 

The  Sinhalese  word  Tammana,  clearly  bears  greater  afiBnity 
to  the  Pali  Tamhapanna^  than  to  the  Sanskrit  Tdmbrapdni ; 
and  this  relation  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  greater 
resemblance  between  those  two  languages,  than  between  the 
Sanskrit  and  Sinhalese.  I  propose  to  exhibit  this  by  present- 
ing the  reader  with  a  number  of  words ;  and  with  that  object 
I  submit  the  following  observations  :— 

An  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  the  Sanskrit  is  entitled  to 
greater  claims  to  originality  than  the  Pali ;  and  peculiarities 
in  the  formation  of  the  latter  language  have  been  exhibited  to 
show  that  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit,  if  not  immediately 
transformed  from  that  language.^    Upon  so  important  and 


•  There  is  a  river  called  Tanibrapani  in^  the  southern  Peninsala  of 
India,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  tiie  Natives  of  India  pronounced  the 
Pili  word  (Tambapanni)  according  to  the  ^uliaritv  of  theii  own 
language,  and  in  accordance  with  the  name  with  which  they  had  been 
already  familiar,  viz.,  Tambrapani. 

t  Bengal  Asiatic  Soc.  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  159. 

X  **  From  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Cuneiform -I'ernic,  and 
Zendic,  the  oldest  forms  of  the  dialects  of  ancient  Persia,  it  is  evident 
that  both  have  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit ;  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  the  latter  being  analogous  to  the  i  elation  of  the  PUi  or  Prikrit  to 
the  same— of  Italian  to  Spanish  or  Latin."— Journal  c^fH.  A,  S,  Gnat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  vol  xvl,  part  I,  p.  194. 
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weighty  a  question— one,  on  which  the  learned  world  is  much 
too  dirided— it  may  not  be  proper  to  express  an  opinion  with- 
out fully  entering  into  an  investigation  of  the  subject :  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  do  so  here.  My  object  at  pre- 
sent is  briefly  to  show  the  particular  relation  which  the 
Sinhalese  bears  to  the  Pdli,  and  to  explain  that  the  Sanskrit 
element  in  the  Si\^halese,  to  which  Dr.  Mill  refers  in  the 
paragraph  above  extracted  from  his  notes,  is  one  of  compara- 
tively modern  introduction.*  I  shall  briefly  allude  to  several 
peculiarities. 

1.  It  is  a  phenomenon  well  known,  that  in  many  Sanskrit 
words  a  «st  ^  is  frequently  followed  by  a  oif  sh ;  and  that  in 
their  corresponding  Pdli  terms,  the  sh  is  changed  into  the 
aspirate  of  k.    Thus  :— 

E)aa»  vriksha  into  <5ictc)  rtikkha^  *  tree.' 
sQftd)  kshamd  into  q)s)3  khamd,   ^  forgiveness.' 
qeA^  dakshina  into  <;£stS^  dakkhina,   ^  south.' 
agd  hshura  into  a<5  khara,  *  razor.' 
»a»^  kshettra  into  9c)o>G)  khetta^   ^  fleld.' 

On  comparing  the  above  with  their  corresponding  Sinhalese 
words,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  Pili  forms  are  alone 
changed  into  the  Si\^halese.     Thus  :— 

San.  Pdli.  Siy. 

Oiov  <5itsfQ)  <5ztsf  'ruk.' 

atth  a>®a  A)e)9  'kama/ 

^sM'^  ^dl®^  qs^<^  'dakunu/ 

zig<5  g^  tad  'kara/ 

mts^^  »o)^tD  e«s^  'ket.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples;  but  I  may  mention 
the  following,  which  easily  occur  to  my  mind  ;  tQesj^,  Sag, 
8<sf  'an  ascetic;'  €)^,  c)£slg,  otsf  'eye;'  gooqb,  GOtste),  ootsf 
'  demon  ;'  e^^&Bt,  eeb^sfe),  9^tsi  '  niwan  ;'  (^csv,  C^^f  C^ 
*  a  lac  ;•   ^33,  ^ofS,  ^«rf  *  an  eye  ;'   &c. 


^  See  my  Suht-Sangard,  pp.  xlviii,  clxxzvii. 
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2.  Another  phenomenon  to  which  I  shall  advert,  is,  that 
when  the  Sanskrit  vowel  rt,  which  is  not  known  to  the  Pili 
and  Sinhalese,  is  found  changed  into  another  vowel  in  the 
Pdli,  that  same  vowel  is  adopted  in  the  Sinhalese.    Thns  : 

Pdli. 

gg      mudu 
98      isi 
9<^S    iddM 
80(fb  pittha 
®cDQs>  geha 
<;(S»  dalha 
ajo    kata 
enq      hada 
^89     kimi 
®C3     mata 
Qc»9(5  Bigdla 
ditsiS)  rukkha 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  conjunct  r  found  in  the 
Sanskrit  is  frequently  lost  in  the  Pdli.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Sinhalese  bear  a 
greater  affinity  to  the  Pdli  than  to  the  Sanskrit.     Thus  : — 


riju 

®.^ 

mridu 

tSaft 

rishi 

t»»S^ 

ridhi 

oaa^A  prtshtha 

CS^aQO 

griha 

^.A 

dridha 

esua 

krita 

ODaq 

hrida 

essi® 

krimi 

©iO 

mrita 

<»3C03(5  srigdla 

E)adSS0 

vriksha 

Siy. 

CS    ^'^'^ 

'direct.' 

§5     mudu 

*  tender.* 

98    isi 

*a  Rishi.* 

(jS     idu* 

• 

ED    pita 

*  back.* 

.<rcst   ge 

'  house.* 

c^iQ    da  fa 

*  coarse.' 

as(5  kafa 

*  made.' 

esiq    hada 

'  heart.* 

tS9    kimi 

'  worm.* 

e)(5    mala 

'dead.' 

Qz)c;$ival 

'jackal.* 

ditsl  ruk 

•  tree.' 

San. 

Pali. 

Siy. 

05§     tdmra 

o®S)    tamba 

oS) 

tamba  'copper.' 

Q^^  vartma 

£)4S^^  vanna 

£)418 

vana  'colour.' 

tsi4%^  karnna 

As^^  kanna 

fi)4Sn 

kana  'ear.' 

0  d5^  parnna 

0 4^38^3  panna 

ccrJ 

pan  'leaf.' 

^D        arddha 

^©«b     cddha 

<fei) 

ac/a  '  half.' 

£)»«)    wastra 

Qsi^       wattha 

©at 

wat  'raiment.' 

5)efa)  waktra 

©C3C3    waita 

©^ 

ivat '  face.' 

<yia     irshya 

9»aj     issa 

?» 

isa  '  enmity.' 

efiss)  kshetra 

eiGt)c»CD  khetia 

e^ffi)^ 

Artf^ '  field.' 

(^4^)9  sraddhd 

a<!{a)9    saddha 

oi<;t 

sed4  'faith.* 

•  A  word  signifying  *  the  power  to  go  tiirongh  the  air.* 
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San. 

Pali. 

Sig. 

f9       agra 

<|f0D(O 

agga 

(j^tf) 

aga  •  chief.' 

fat>A     8warga 

eO(D(D 

sagga 

OD(D 

«a^a  '  heaven.' 

9i>^  tramana 

flSC)4lo 

aamana 

01)410* 

mmana  *  priest.* 

&)db    dharmma 

d)i)9 

dhamma 

q® 

rfam  *  doctrine.' 

4.  The  semivowel  c^  at  is  unknown  to  the  Pili,  as  it  is 
to  the  Sinhalese.  When  we  therefore  take  Sanskrit  words  in 
which  this  letter  occurs,  and  compare  them  with  their  cor- 
responding Pili  and  Siyhalese  words,  we  obtain  the  same 
reflults  to  which  we  have  already  adverted;  as  for  example: — 

San.  Pili.  Sig. 

«kd<2ac)fta  aiswaryya  ^crfcoSa  iasariya  ^gdi      isuru  'prosperity.' 
9A6^z>4hairdwana  i>6i^^erdwana  ii604h  erati/a^^a  a  name. 
mm^ta^im  kaildsa     eafcseo  keldsa       9»«s)avQed  keles  a  name. 
••kCDc     taila         e*Gi(^      tela  ekC0(5      tel^  oil.'' 

mm£><5      vaira        •v&d       vet^a         9^z>6       vera  *•  hatred.' 

5.  The  results  are  precisely  the  same  when  we  compare 
Sanskrit  words  in  which  the  semivowel  S)i  au  occurs  with 
their  corresponding  words  in  the  Pali  and  Siyhalese,  in  which 
this  vowel  sound  is  entirely  lost.      Thus,  for  instance  : — 

hhadha 

gSra 

cJidra^ 

ndvd 
•^esf«fiJD  foauktika    g^^^a  muttika 
m<^mdi>     raurava      ^idiQ  r^ruva      0w5J<5it)r<^/*?/i^a  aname. 

6.  A  silent  8  before  certain  consonants,  which  is  to  be 
fotuid  in  the  Sanskrit,  is  lost  in  the  Pali,  except  perhaps  in 


•   Vide  ante,  p.  245. 

t    The  P&)i  £)  is  changed  into  cd  in  the  Sighalese,  since  the  former 
toand  U  not  known  to  our  language.    See  Sidat-Sangard,  p.  Hv. 


San. 

Pali. 

i^«cO 

ausfiodha 

»«g) 

•KO^d 

gaura 

e^i0^6 

9JS>^6 

cha  ira 

»cH<5 

*CK>l 

nau 

«09e>9 

Siy. 

s)a 

08  U 

'  drug.' 

Okcoad 

gora 

*  white.' 

9ta}9(5 

sora 

*  thief.' 

<Oid 

neva 

•ship.' 

§^3 

mutu 

*  pearl.' 
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conjnnction  with   v  ;    and  thia  is  exactly  the  case  in  their 
corresponding  Sinhalese  words.    Thus : — 


San. 
Qtoa^     wastu 
tfm&  akafidha 
tocD^QD  stamhha 
toQQ^fi     stuti 
tftsQtsi  asthin 
q^O     ashta 
08«ft     prishtha 
goo     pushpa 
eod6(5   sthawira 
e^d^    tushH 
OD«0)    hasta 


Pili. 
e)fl5CQ  wattu 
o)^    khandha 
d®Qo  thambha 
QtQ     thuti 
^03    atthi 
qOS^    aftha 
eaa  pittha 
Qdt  puppha 
#6(5    thera 
c^OQ  tutthi 
^eb    hattha 


SiQ. 

©^  wat  *  riches.' 
4D^  kafida  ^  trunk.' 
OiS)  temba  'pillar.' 


G^gQ  tuti 
qiQ    eta 
^0    afa 
60    pita 

Qd      pup 


'  thank.' 

*  bone.' 
•eight.' 

*  back.' 

*  smell.' 


9^d  tera  *elder  priest.* 
figg  tutu  *  gladness.' 
OD^  hat      'hand.' 


'  t  *^  —^i^-' 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    MEETINGS. 


C.  p.  La  YARD,  Esq. 
W.  Skeen,  Esq. 
R.  Dawson,  Esq. 
L.  DE  Zoysa,  Esq. 

Dr.  WiLLISFORD 

Captain  Dudley 
C.  LoRENZ,  Esq. 


EVENING    MEETING. 

October  2 tidy  1856. 

Present 

L.  Nell,  Esq. 

J.  Dalziel,  Esq. 

M.  Coomarasamy,  Esq. 

J.  Nietner,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  Alwis 

Rev.  J.  Thurstan 

The  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Layard  stated,  that  the  object  of  the  Meeting  was  to  take  into 
consideration  the  mode  in  which  this  Branch  of  the  Vsiatic  Society  could 
be  revived  and  set  in  action.  The  gentlemen  present  were  all  aware,  that 
owing  to  different  causes,  one  of  which  was  the  removal  from  the  Island  of 
several  gentlemen  of  known  scientific  attainments  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  the  institution  had  been  dormant 
for  some  time.  It  was  however  thought  desirable  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  revive  it  now,  and  to  obtain  for  it  the  support  of  the  public  ; 
and  it  had  been  intimated  to  him,  that  if  the  Society  should  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  support  so  much  desired,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to 
secure  the  publication  of  some  works  of  Oriental  literature  of  undoubted 
importance.  Mr.  Gogerly,  whose  absence  that  night  he  regretted, 
spoke  in  a  letter  which  had  been  just  received,  of  the  assistance, 
which  the  Society  might,  if  properly  encouraged,  derive  from  its  Native 
members.  He  also  referred  to  Mr  de  Alwis,  who  was  prepared  with 
several  papers  on  subjects  of  interest,  and  to  Mr.  de  Zoysa,  whom  he 
thought  competent  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  portion  of  the 
Mahiwa^aa,  which  had  been  left  untranslated  by  Mr.  Tumour.  Mr. 
Nietner  had  some  very  valuable  papers  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Island,  and  he  believed  there  were  others  in    the  Island,   who  would. 
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with  the  opportunity  afforded  of  doing  so,  render  much  assistance 
in  various  other  brancheii  of  Science.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  that 
the  Secretary  should  be  instructed  to  call  a  General  Meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  Members  and  Otfice-beareFs.  He  had  entertained 
hopes  of  obtaining  for  the  Society  the  services  of  Captain  Oldfield  as 
Secretary ;  but  he  regretted  to  say  that  that  gentleman,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  meeting  by  an  indispasition,  had  communicated 
that  his  contemplated  removal  from  Colombo  would  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  accept  the  office.  He  had,  however,  kindly  promised,  that 
while  at  Trincomalie,  he  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  Society's  service.  They  had  therefore,  not  only  to 
select  a  gentleman  for  the  office  of  Secretary,  but  also  to  elect  members 
for  a  Committee  It  would  be  desirable  to  ask  His  Excellency  the 
(lovemor  to  be  the  Patron  of  the  Society,  and  the  Hon'ble  the  Chief 
Ju»tioe,  who  he,  Svas  glad  to  find  took  a  deep  inteiest  in  the 
Society's  welfare,  as  Vice-Patron.  Among  other  matters  of  difficulty 
which  the  Society  had  to  contend  with  at  firesent,  the  want  of  a  place  to 
transact  business  in,  was  perhaps  not  the  least.  He  had  spoken  to 
several  gentlemen  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  suggested  by  some, 
that  this  want  might  be  remedied  by  the  erection  of  a  story  over  the 
United  Service  Library.  Indeed  he  could  name  gentlemen  who  had 
promised  to  subscribe  £10  each  towards  the  purpose,  which  he  thought 
could  be  easily  effected.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  with  whom  he  had 
also  conferred,  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  the  measure,  And  if  a  representation  were  duly  made,  he  (Mr  L.)  had 
no  doubt  that  they  might  be  able  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  a  grant  from  the  Legislature  for  making  such  necessary 
alteration  in  the  U.  S.  Library,  as  should  render  a  portion  of  that  building 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  and  for  a  Public  Museum.  To  facili- 
tate the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view,  he  had,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr  Churchill,  procured  a  plan  of  the  proposed  alterations,  which  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  laying  liefore  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  Alwis  stated,  that  owing  to  certain  repairs  which  the  rooms  of  the 
Loan  Board  had  lately  undergone,  it  had  become  necessary  to  remove  the 
Society's  Library  and  its  Museum  (which  had  been  in  those  Rooms)  into 
an  apartment  of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  and  that  the  Society  at 
present  had  no  place  in  which  they  could  meet  or  transact  business. 
Owing  to  the  causes  to  which  Mr.  Layard  had  referred,  the  Society  had 
been  dormant  for  some  time  past.  Its  last  General  Meeting  was  held  so 
far  back  as  February  1854,  and  no  Committee  Meeting  had  been  convened 
since  the  17th  August  of  that  year.    The  Proceedings  of  those  Meetings 
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woald  be  foand  published  in  the  Society's  Joarnal  for  1853-54,  whicli  hod 
yet  to  be  issued  to  the  subscribers.  It  was,  however,  gi-atifying  to  notice, 
tha*;  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Government,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
gentleman  who  presided  over  its  Printing  Establishment,  the  last  volume 
of  the  Journal,  which  contained  several  interesting  papers,  extending  over 
300  pages,  had  been  printed  without  any  expense  to  the  Society.  It  was 
attributable  to  this  circumstance,  that  they  were  able  to  find  on  reference 
to  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  a  balance,  though  a  trifling  one,  in 
favour  of  the  Society.  It  amounted  to  jSS  7«.  Zd.,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  larger,  had  the  subscriptions  of  the  two  past  years  been  collect- 
ed. The  omission  to  do  this  was  not  unintentional.  It  was  considered, 
that  while  the  operations  of  the  Society  were  unavoidably  suspended,  it 
was  neither  just  nor  fair  to  call  upon  subscribers  to  pay.  If  it  be  the 
wish  of  this  Meeting  that  these  operations  should  be  revived,  it  was  not 
only  necessary  to  select  a  Secretary,  but  also  desirable  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  a  room  in  which  its  Library  might  be  placed,  and 
its  proceedings  held 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  in  which  several  gentlemen  took 
part,  Mr.  Dawson  remarke<l,  that  public  support  should  not  be  solicited, 
until  the  Society  had  been  completely  reorganized.  It  was  most  necessary 
to  hold  a  Meeting,  and  to  appoint  a  Committee,  before  an  application 
could  be  made  with  anything  like  reason,  either  for  the  assistance  of 
Government  or  of  the  public.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  build  a 
story  over  the  Library,  he  feared  that  it  was  not  a  practicable 
oie  The  Library  was  public  property,  and  although  we  might  con- 
tribute to  the  erection  of  an  upper  story,  the  building  itself  would  remain 
vested  in  the  public,  and  not  in  the  Society.  He  would  therefore  propose, 
that  the  Secretary  might  be  instructed  temporarily  to  rent  a  house  in  the 
'Fort,  and  he  thought  that  the  funds  of  the  Society,  though  small,  would 
enable  them  to  do  so,  until  other  arrangements  could  be  made  by  which 
the  Society  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  permanent  place  for  the  despatch 
of  business. 

It  was  then  Resolved : 

1  —That  Mr.  Dawson  be  kindly  requested  to  look  for  and  engage  a 
building  in  the  Fort,  in  which  the  Society  might  be  accommodated  for  the 
present.     Mr.  Dawson  expressed  his  assent. 

2.— That  the  Assistant  Secretary  be  instructed  to  convene  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Saturday  the  11th  instant,  at  4  p.  m.  Dr. 
Willisford  kindly  ofTered  his  house  fer  the  proposed  Meeting,  which 
was  accepted. 
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3  —That  a  deputation  consisting  of  Mr.  C.  P.  I^iyard,  Dr.  Willisiord, 
Mr  Dawson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thurstan,  Mr.  J.  Alwis,  Mr.  CoomaraMimy 
and  Mr.  Lorenz,  be  requested  to  wait  on  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
the  Hon'ble  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Hon'ble  the  Major  General,  and  to 
invite  them  to  join  the  Society,  and  to  allow  themselves  to  be  nominated 
the  Patron  and  Vice- Patrons  of  the  Society  respectively.  Assented  to 
by  the  Gentlemen  nominated  as  a  deputation. 

J  AS.  Alwis, 

Asst.  Secretary, 


GENERAL     MEETING, 

October  11th,  1856, 


The  Rev.  J  D.  Palm 
C.  P.  Layard,  Esq. 
J.  Bailey,  Esq. 
George  Lee,  Esq. 
L.  deZoysa,  Esq. 
M.  Coomarasamy,  Esq 
R.  Dawson,  Esq. 


Present  : 
The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gooerly,  in  the  Chair. 
Capt.  Dudley 


W.  Skeen,  Esq. 
C.  A.  Lorenz,  Esq. 
Dr.  Willisford 

J.  NiETNER,  Esq. 

The  Assistant  Secretary. 


Read  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Evening  Meeting  Mr.  Layard  said, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  3rd  Resolution  just  read,  he  had  spoken  to 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  intimating  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
that  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him,  and  ttiat  His  Excel- 
lency expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  them  at  a  time  which  he  would 
afterwards  appoint.  Mr.  Dawson  said,  that  he  had  made  inquiries,  and 
had  engaged  at  a  rental  of  £1  per  month,  two  rooms  behind  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  that  in  his  opinion  they  were  sufficient  to  hold  the 
Society's  Museum  and  Library.  If,  however,  they  were  deemed  insuffi- 
cient to  hold  the  Society's  General  Meetings,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would,  on  such  occasions,  gladly  accommodate  the 
Society  within  their  Rooms  Besolved^  that  the  rooms  engaged  by  Mr. 
Dawson  be  rented  on  behalf  of  the  Society  at  £1  per  month,  commencing 
from  the  Ist  November  next. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  laid  before  the  Meeting  a  Memorandum  in 
which  the  Committee  of  1854  resolved  to  discontinue  the  services  of  the 
Society's  Taxidermist,  and  to  ap|>oint  a  peon  at  a  salary  of  £1  per  month. 
He  stated  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Society  had  no  peon  at  present,  and 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  engage  one,  especially  to  take  charge  of  the 
Society's  new  rooms. 
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Mr.Skeen  drew  iheatlentloo  ol  the  liMttng  to  the  tUte  ol  the  Safety's 
fiiiaDoeft,  and  laid  on  the  Table  the  aceoimta^  ahcwipg  a  balance  u  fMrimr 
of  the  Society  of  £8  7«.  Zd. 

Read  a  letter  from  the  Seeretafj  ol  the  Aoekknd  MwKmm  to  Mr. 
Dawson,  requesting  that  that  gentleman  woold  nee  hie  inflnenee  with  the 
Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Aaiatie  Society,  to  forward  to  the  abore 
Institution,  some  of  the  producti<ms  ol  this  Island. 

Ruolvtd,  on  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Dndley,  that  a  letter  be  written 
to  Colonel  Hope,  requesting  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  eommnnieate  to 
this  Society  the  result  of  his  Meteorological  obs«irations. 

The  following  Geoilenaeii  were  then  proposed  and  elected  Members  ol 
the  Society :— 

J.Bailj.t.E~ jPn.po.edbyB.D.w«».B.,. 

J.  Nl>TN>E.  E«i. (h«P«jed  by  Dr.  WiDWonL 

t8««Mnuled  by  R.  Dkwaon,  Eaq. 

Major  T.  SKoniK...  .-I  JT!S  ?  «   n  ^^^J^' 

*  \  Seoonded  by  R.  Dawson,  Esq. 

Colonel  HOP.         ISTIS  k' «  L^"^*^;"^- 

(Seconded  by  K.  Dawson,  Esq. 

P.  CHUBCHIIJ^  Esq.  (Proposed  by  C.  P.  Layard,  Esq. 

t  Seconded  by  R.  Dawson,  Esq. 

Captain  GOSSBT j  Proposed  by  C.  P.  Layard,  Esq. 

I  Seconded  by  R.  Dawson,  Esq. 

L.  Nell,  Esq ( ^">P«»^  ^y  ^'  ^^"^^  Esq. 

( Seconded  by  C.  A.  Lorenz,  Esq. 

H.  Ball,  Esq ( Proposed  by  J.  Alwis.  Esq. 

( Seconded  by  R.  Dawson,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  Thurstan  ...  J  ^P^^  ^^  ^  ^'^°'  ^• 

t  Seconded  by  C.  P.  Layaid,  Esq. 


The  Office-bearers  and  Committee,  with  the  Patron  and  Vice-Patrons  of 
the  Society  for  the  current  year,  commencing  from  this  date,  were  then 
nominated  and  appointed  as  follows : — 

Patron: 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

Vice-Patrons: 
The  Hon'ble  the  Major  GreneraL 
Sir  William  Carpenter  Bowe,  Chief  Justice. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo. 
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President: 
The  Hon'ble  C  J.  MacCarthy,  Usq. 

Vict'Prtndeni, 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

Secretary, 

Dr.  WiUisford. 

Asiisiani  Secretary: 
Jamee  Alwia,  Esq. 

IWamrer: 

C.  A.  Lorenc,  Esq. 

Librarian,  Curator,  and  Ccrresponding  Secretary : 

J.  Nietner,  Esq. 

CommUtu : 

Dr.  J.  B.  Mi890. 
L.  de  Zoysa,  Esq. 


George  Lee,  Esq. 
C.  P.  Layard,  Esq. 
M.  Coomardsamy,  Esq 
Major  Skinner. 
W.  Skeen,  Esq. 


R.  Dawson,  Esq. 
L.  Nell,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Thurstan. 


The  Assistant  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  two  papers  which  he  proposed 
to  read,  viz.,  a  translation  of  the  Attanagala-toai^ea,  or  the  History  of  Three 
Kings,  comprising  an  account  of  King  Safigatissa,  during  whose  reign  was 
set  up  the  so-called  **  glass  pinnacle"  which  was  at  present  a  subject  of 
much  inquiry  in  England.  Also  a  paper  on  **  The  Titles  of  Address  amongst 
the  Siyhalese." 

Mr  Layard  presented  a  paper  on  the  '*  Principles  of  Sinhalese  ('limno- 
logy," by  the  Rev.  0.  Alwis.  Mr.  Nietner  stated,  that  he  had  several 
Entomological  papers  to  present  to  the  Society,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
if  steps  were  t\ken  at  once  for  their  speedy  publication. 

The  Chairman  remarked,  that  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  it 
was  desirable  to  submit  all  papers  to  a  Reading  Committee  for  their 
approval,  before  their  publication  could  be  sanctioned. 

Resolved,  that  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
pointment <Jf  a  Reading  Committee  be  deferred  till  the  next  General 
Meeting. 

Resolved,  that  the  Treasurer  be  requested  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
current  year,  commencing  from  the  1st  instant,  and  that  the  next  General 
Meeting  be  held  in  the  course  of  November  next. 

The  business  of  the  Meeting  having  ended,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  Chairman,  and  the  Meeting  separated. 

D.  J.   GOOERLY. 
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GENERAL  MEETING, 

November  11th,  1856. 


I^re^tent  : 
The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gooerly  in  the  Chair. 


C.  A.  LORENZ,  Esq. 
L.  De  Zoysa,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Palm. 
Rev.  J.Thurstan. 


L.  Nbll,  Esq. 

If.    COOMARASAMY,  Esq, 
C.P.LAYARD^Eeq, 
J.  Bailby,  Esq, 
W.  Skebh,  Esq. 

Thb   Sbgrbtary. 
Thb  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Prooeediogs  el  the  Meetings  of  October  11th  and  November  Ist, 
liaving  been  read  and  explained,  the  Secretary  called  attention  to  the 
Besdution  of  the  lUh  October,  referring  to  the  appointment  of  a  Reading 
Committee. 

Bemthedf  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  requested  to  act  as  such : — 
M.  Coomarmsamy*  Esq.,  The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  L.  Nell,  Esq.,  J.  Neitner, 
Beq.,  J.  De  Alwis,  Esq. 

B99olmd,  that  the  following  gentleman  be  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  thie  Society^  Dandiiee  De  Silva  Gooneratne,  Mohandiram  of 
Beototte. 

Proposed  by  C.  Lorenz,  Esq. 

Seconded  by  H.  Muttukistna,  Esq. 

Remtmd^  that  the  Rev.  B.  Boake  be  elected  an  Ordinary  Member  of  this 


Proposed  by  C.  P.   Layard,  Esq. 
Seoended  by  J.  Bailey,  Esq. 

Mr  De  Alwis  then  proceeded  to  read  bin  Papers,  entitled  "Native  Titlen 
W  Address,"  and  **The  AUanagalu-ioansa,'*  Rtsoloed,  that  tliede  papers 
be  referred  to  the  Readiag  Committee. 

Mr.  Ceomarasan^  having  read  a  paper  entitled  a  **  SynopHiH  of  the 
&MMI  Sidddmiam^  or  The  Religtous  Philosophy  of  the  Hindoos/*  Resolved, 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Reading  Coniuiittee  for  report 

The  init  Number  of  the  Society's  Journal  being  out  of  print,  and 
frequent  applications  being  made  for  the  same,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr. 
8keen  be  requested  to  reprint  it,  and  to  furnish  100  copies  to  the  Society. 

J  AS.  Alwis, 
Assistant  Secretary 
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GENERAL    MEETING, 

February  £?th,   1857, 


Present : 
The  Rev.  B.  Boake  in  the  Chair. 


L.  Nkll,  Esq. 

M.  COOMARASAMY,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Kats. 

L.  De  Zoysa,  Enq. 


J.  NiETNER,  Esq. 
C.  P.  Layard,  Esq. 
W.  Skeen,  Esq. 
H.  Muttukistna,  Esq. 

The  Secretary. 
.The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been  read  and  confiinied, 

Mr.  C.  P.  Layard  suggested,  that  as  some  of  the  specinienn  of  Natural 
History  were  evidently  falling  into  decay,  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
incur  any  necesnary  charges  in  maintaining  them. 

The  question  having  been  discussed,  it  was  resolved  accordingly. 

Besolved,  that  Messrs.  Layard,  Nietner,  Skeen  and  Willisford,  be 
appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  arrange  and  report  on  the  Library  and 
Museum. 

L.  Leisching,  Esq.,  having  been  proposed  by  C.  P.  Layard,  Esq  ,  and 
seconded  by  J.  Nietner,  Esq.,  was  elected  an  Ordinary  Member. 

F.  W.  Willisford, 

JSecretafy. 


ANNUAL     MEETING. 

Jonnnry  JJaty    1858. 


The  Rev    B.  Boake. 

M.  COOMARASAMY,    Esq. 

J.  Alwls,  Esq. 
L.  De  Zoysa,  Esq. 


Present : 
Dr.  F.  H.  Kelaart,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  WirxiSFORD. 
W.  Skeen,  Esq. 
J.  Capper,  Esq. 


The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been  read,  the  Secretary  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  Bepoit  of  the  Coiiiinittee  for  the  past  year. 

The  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  reorganixed  in 
October  1856,  and  having  secured  rooms  for  its  Library  and  Museum, 
affording  far  greater  accommodation  than  had  previously  been  the  case* 
has  now  37  resident  and  32  non-resident  Members.  To  this  number,  it  is 
hoped  there  will  be  many  accessions  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
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The  return  to  Ceylon  of  Mr.  Capper,  one  of  the  oiiginators  of  the  Society, 
is  an  event  from  which  the  Committee  augur  many  and  permanent  benefits. 
His  former  services  are  sufficiently  conspicuouH  to  need  more  than  a  [lassing 
observation.  The  palmy  days  of  the  Society  were  those  in  which  that 
gentleman  officiated  as  Secretary  with  unflagging  interest,  and  the  roost 
constant  attention.  To  the  same  duties  he  has  kindly  signified  his 
willingness  again  to  devot4>  his  leisure  and  abilities ;  and  the  Coiiiniittee 
have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  submitting  his  name  as  Secretai*} ,  among 
the  List  of  Office-hearers  t.>i  the  ensuing  year,  conjointly  with  Mr  Alwis, 
to  whom  the  Society  o\\  ps  considerable  obligation  for  his  present  services. 

From  other  causes  also,  the  C*)mmittee  anticipate  for  the  future  more 
vigorous  action  in  this  branch  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society.  Duiing  the 
eomttruction  of  the  Railway,  and  from  the  contemplated  sojourn  in  the 
Island  of  an  enlargetl  Military  force,  many  scientific  gentlemen  will  probably 
arrive,  from  whose  enlightened  research  much  may  be  expected,  and  who 
will  doubtless  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  this 
Society  f<H*  the  prosecution  and  publication  of  their  investigations.     . 

From  the  Treasnrei's  account  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  ir.come  of 
the  .society  for  the  laHt  14  months  has  been  £47  Is  9d.t  exclimive  of 
•ubecriptions  not  yet  collected.  Of  the  amount  already  collected,  1*25  16*. 
5d  have  been  expended,  leaving  a  balance  uf  £21  5ji.  Ad  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands.  Against  this  balance,  however,  there  is  a  liability  of  nearly  £14  for 
house  rent,  for  which  as  yet  no  demand  has  been  made  ;  and  coiusidoiing 
that  the  purchase  of  •several  new  works  on  Oriental  Literature  is  thon^dit 
desirable,  the  necessity  for  increased  aid  in  the  way  of  donations  and 
sobecnptions  is  manifest.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  liberality  of  the 
Oovemment  io  permitting  the  Journal  of  the  Society  to  be  piinted  free  of 
expense  at  the  Government  Press,  the  funds  of  the  Society  could  not  have 
borne  the  outlay  necessary  for  the  publication  of  its  papers.  This 
arrangement,  however,  while  it  has  had  the  effect  of  saving  considerable 
expenditure,  and  has  enabled  the  Committee  to  issue  their  Jouinals  in  a 
saperior  style,  is  yet  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  which  tlie  Com- 
mittee hope,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Society,  they  will  shortly  Ije  able  to 
obviate.  The  inconvenience  alluded  to,  is  the  delay,  which  from  the  large 
amount  of  work  required  for  CJovemment  purposes,  necessarily  demanding 
the  immediate  attention  of  that  establishment,  inevitably  takes  place  in 
Che  lAsne  of  the  Society's  Journal.  To  this  cause  is  attributable  the  non- 
-appearance of  a  reprint  of  the  first  Number  of  the  Society's  Journal,  which 
had  been  resolved  upon,  and  of  which  co]iies  are  not  now  to  be  had  ;  and 
the  deUy  that  has  arisen  in  the  publication  of  the  fourth  Number  of  the  new 
aeries,  of  which  only  100  pages  have  been  completed.    To  remedy  this  evil, 
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It  18  proposed  that  the  Society  shonld  engage  a  Compositor,  to  be  employed 
Under  Mr.  Skeen  upon  the  papers  now  in  hand,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  i.ssue  the  forthcoming  Numbei*  at-  on  early  date. 

Your  Committee  bring  this  subject  thus  proroineiitly  before  ifae  S<jciety, 
as  they  have  had  several  applications  for  complete  sets  of  the  Journals, 
not  only  from  subscribei's,  and  scientific  gentlemen  visiting  Ceylim,  but 
also  from  Oriental  scholai-s  in  England,  which  they  liare  beeii  mmbUr  to 
comply  with,  from  the  cause  already  srt^ited. 

The  Journal  now  in  course  of  publication  will  contain  a  fcwrgerMnonntol 
information  tlian  any  of  its  predeceH^^orsv  and  of  a  character  interesting 
alike  to  the  sclndar.  the  antiquary,  and  the  roan  of  science.  It  will  oonsist 
of  papers  by  Mr.  Nietner,  describing  nrumerous  new  species  of  C^l«i 
(yole(»i)tera ;  a  Translation  of  certain  chapters  of  the  MabaWftflse,  describing^ 
the  magnificent  works  for  irrigation  constructed  by  Kiag  Parakkrams 
Bihoo,  A  D ,  1 153-1 186,  with  an  Introductimi  and  Mote»by  Mr.  DeZoysa  ; 
a  Translation  of  the  AUanagcflu-wansa^  or  the  life  of  Sri  SangaS6,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Mr,  J.  Alwis  ;  an  ESssaj  on  Hindu  Philoeophy, 
bv  Mr.  M.  Cooniarasamy ;  a  Paper  on  the  Sinhalese  Method  of  computinf!^ 
Time  by  the  Rev.  C.  Alwis  ;  and  a  Paper  on  Honorary  "Htles  and  Modes 
or  Salutation  among  the  Sinhalese,  by  Mr.  J,  Alwis  r— to  which  it  i» 
proimsed  to  add  a  Papei*  on  Sighalese  Music  by  Mr.  L,  Nell ;  one  on  new^ 
and  interesting  species  o!  Xudiliranchiatc  ^folluscs^  Sea  Anemones  and 
Planaria,  found  in  the  Harbour  of  Trinromalic,  by  Dr  Kelaarf  j  and  alsa 
a  papei'  by  Mr.  J^  Ahnn,  on  tlie  supiM»i*e<l  identity  between  N^gasena,  of 
BudluRtical  Annals,  and  Ndgajima,  the  diarifrter  who  holds  adisfinguishpfl 
place  hi  the  Rdja  Tarangini  The  tin  e<?  la«t  papere  wiFl  be  read  t-atbe 
SiMMety,.  aiKl  tlie  Committee  hare  im/  dmit»f  but  they  will  6e  found  of 
suffioient  interest  to  be  subniitte*!  Up  the  (Nmniiittee  of  Papers  with  » 
view  to  their  publication, 

YowY  C'omniittee  desire  to  bring  U*  the  notice  of  the  Society,  tlie  state 
oC  its  Library  and  Museum 

In  addition  to  the  Reports  and  Medals  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851^ 
etktrusted  to  the  Society,  the  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  the  presen- 
tation  by  His  Excellency  the  Grovemor,  of  sixteen  rolnmes  of  the  original 
prospectuses  of  the  various  exhibitors  ;  the  Reports  and  Medals  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  awarded  to  this  Island ;  and  the  Report,  &e.,  of  the 
Madras  Exhibition.  They  also  beg  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt  of  many 
valuable  works  in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 
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These  presentations  and  donations  invest  your  Society  \*ith  a  character 
and  importance  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain.  As  the  only  Literary 
and  ScientiBc  Institution  in  the  Island,  the  value  of  its  Library  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Travellers  from  several  parts  of  Europe,  to  some  of  m  honi 
your  Committee  have  lately  afforded  access,  have  thankfully  ackiiowledijed 
its  worth.  And  to  the  Scholar  and  the  Orientalist  it  affords  a  fund  of 
knowledge  which  is  elsewhere  sought  in  vain^ 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  therefore,  your  Committee  rectmimend 
the  purchase  of  all  works  having  reference  to  Ceylon,  with  which  the 
Library  has  not  as  yet  been  furnished  ;  and  also  the  acquisition  of  many 
Oriental  worVs  of  undoubted  interest  and  usefulness,  among  which  may 
he  enumerated,  several  of  Professor  Wilson's  publications,  including  his 
Sanscrit  Dictionary,  and  Grammar,  and  the  Lallta  Visira^  the  legendary 
Life  of  Budhu,  now  being  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  at  Calcutta. 

The  Society's  Museum,  the  Committee  regret  to  state,  ha»,  for  some 
time  past,  from  the  want  of  a  Curator,  been  greatly  neglected.  This 
want  they  hope  to  remedy,  by  the  appointment  to  that  office  of  a  gentle^ 
man  who  has  signified  his  willingness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
appointment  until  the  Society  may  be  in  a  position  to  effect  better 
arrangementa.  Considering  how  rich  Ceylon  is  in  natural  productions,  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  not  allow  of  the 
appointment  of  a  salaried  Curator  and  Taxidermist. 

The  Committee  see  no  reason  why  Ceylon  should  not,  aided  by  Govern- 
ment, obtain  a  Museum,  Himilar  to  those  which  now  flourish  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  the  Presidencies  of  India.  The  report  of  the  foi  nier  hax 
been  forwarded  to  your  Society,  by  order  of  His  Excellency  the  (iuvernor 
of  the  Cape,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edgar  Layard,  the  Curator,  in  which 
he  expresses  a  hope  that  "  the  Society  may  be  disposed  to  sanction  a 
system  of  mutual  exchange." 

The  Committee  would,  in  conclusion,  urge  upon  the  Members  individu- 
ally the  desirableness  of  increased  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

To  the  resident  Members  in  Colombo  they  would  recommend  the 
resumption  of  the  Evening  Meetings,  from  which  in  times  pant  much 
benefit  was  derived.  In  the  language  of  a  former  Report,  they  **  have  a 
sensible  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  tending  as  they  tlo,  to 
the  opening  up  of  new  subjects  of  enquiry,  and  generally  imparting 
additional  vigour  to  the  efforts  of  its  Members." 

,    .   ,  „         ^      .     (F.   W.  WiLLlSFORD. 
Joint  Secretaries !  ,     . 

(J.  Alwis 
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TREASURERS     ACCOUNT. 


1856.  £    «.    d,  y 

Nov.  &  Dec.  Di8buraement«8  14    9    : 


1856.  £   $.    d. 

Nov.  and  Dec.  Receipts  ...  32    7    9 

1867.  1857. 

Jan.  to  Dec.  Receipts     ...  14  14    0  j  Jan.  to  Dec.  do 

Balance  in  hand 


£47     1     9 


-J 


17     I     8 
.21     5    5     I 

£47     1     9     • 


C.  A.   LORENZ,  Treasurer. 


The  Report  having  been  adopte!,  — It  wa.H  resofr/d,  that  Mr.  S keen  be 
authorised  to  engaj^e  Coniptwitors  at  the  Society '«  coRt  to  hasten  forward 
the  Jonrnal. 

The  Secretary  and  Librarian  were  authorised  to  purchase  any  new  works 
on  Ceylon,  and  to  submit  any  otiiei-s  to  the  ('oinmittee  for  purchase. 

The  following;  Gentlemen  were  then  ballotted  for,  and  declared  electeil 
as  Members  of  tliis  Society  :— 

lPi*opo.ied  by  J.  A 1  wis,  Esq. 
*"  I  Seconded  by  W.  Skecn,  Esq 


J.  Maitland,  Esq. 
J.  H  Marsh.  Esq. 
F  J.  Dk  Saram,  Esq.  ... 
C.  KRIEKENBKOK,  Esq.  . 
R  F.  Moroav,  Esq.      .. 
J.  A    DUNUWILLE,  Esq. 
E.  Ormiston,  Esq. 


i  Proposeil  by  J.  Capper,  Esq. 
I  Seconded  by  the  Rev.  B.  Roake. 

(  Proposed  l)y  Dr.  Willisford. 
(  Seconded  by  Dr.  F   Kelaart. 

J  Proj»osed  by  Dr,  Willisford. 
1  Seconded  by  J.  Alwis,  Esq. 

\  Proposed  by  J   Alwis,  Esq. 
( Seconded  by  J.  Capper,  Esq. 

{Proposed  by  M.  Coomarasamy,  Esq. 
Seconded  by  J.  Alwis,  Esq. 

J  Proposed  by  Dr.  Willisford. 
"i  Seconded  by  J.  Capper,  Esq. 


I 


The  SecreUry  laid  on  the  table  letters  from  the  Cape  Society  of 
Natural  Hist«»ry,  ami  the  New  ^Jealand  and  Batavian  Society,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  he  be  instructed  to  reply  to  them  forthwith  and  to  forward 
ropioH  of  the  Society's  'Journal. 
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The  follawing  Members  were  then  pn>poi»ed  and  erected  as  the  Office- 
bearers for  the  current  year  : — 

Patron  : 
His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Vice-Patrons  : 
The  Honorable  Major  General  Lockyer. 
The  Honorable  Sir  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  Colonial  Secretary. 
The  Right  Rev.  The  I/ord  Bishop  of  Colombo. 
The  Honorable  Sir  W.  Carpenter  Rowe,  Chief  Justice. 

President  : 
The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

Vice-President : 
The  Rev.  B.    Boake. 

Secretary: 
J.   Capper,  Esq. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian, 
James  A I  wis,  Esq. 

Treasurer  : 
C.  A.  Lorenz,  Esq. 

Curator  : 
J.  Maitland,  Esq. 


C.  p.  Layard,  Esq. 
Dr.  F.  W  Willisford. 
(ieo.  Lee,  Esq 
M.  Coomarasainy,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  B.  Boake 
W.  Skeen,  Esq. 


Committee : 

R.  Dawson,  Esq. 
Captain  Dudley. 
J.  H.  Marsh,  Esq. 
L.  de  Zoysa,  Esq. 
L.  Nell,  Esq. 


Heading  Committee : 


The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 
The  Rev.  B.  Boake. 
C.  A.  Ix>renz,  Esq. 
Louis  Nell,  Esq. 


L.  de  Zoysa,  Esq. 

Jam-^^  Alwis,  Esq. 

M.  Coomarasamy,  Etq* 
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DonatioiiH  to  tlie  library  duriag  the  year  1807  : 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vols.  VII  and  VIII. 

Smithsonian  Heport  for  1854. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  SinithMMiian  Institution. 

Esnay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus. 

Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  July  1857. 

Same  for  October  1844. 

Jcmrnal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  No.  XV. 

part  2. 

Two  Maps  of  Assyria  and  of  ancient  Nimroud. 

Atlas  of  Geological  Papers  of  Western  India* 

(Geological  Papers  on  We8t<>m  India. 

Constitution    and  Bye  laws   of   the   New   Oceans  Academy    of 
Sciences. 

Handbook    of   Siyhalese   Conversation,    presented   by  the  Rev. 
C.  Alwis. 

Dtmations  through  the  Government  of  Ceylon  during  1857  : 

Exhibitor's  Prospectuses  of  Exhibition  of  1851,  16  vols. 

Catalogue  of  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855. 

Catalogue  of  Works  on  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Jury  Reports  on  the  Exhibition  of  1855. 

First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Third  do  do  do 

Report  of  the  Management   of   the  British   part   of   the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

Report  of  the  Juries  of  the  Madms  Exhibition. 

Official  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  do 

Report  of  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  Raw  Products. 

Madras  Exhibition  Catalogue  1855. 

Official  Catalogue  of  the  French  Exhibition. 

Repoit  of  tlie  Cape  Exhibition  in  1855. 

Report  of  the  Committee  thereon. 

3  (Certificates  for  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  by  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

4  Medalb — three  Bron^re  and  one  Silver. 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY, 
CKYLON     BRANCH. 


THE    LAWS    OF    THE    BUDDHIST 

PRIESTHOOD. 

By  the  Rev.   D.  J.   Gogerly. 


In  the  Papers  laid  before  the  Society  reap  ♦mg  the 
laws  relative  to  the  Ordination  of  Buddhist  pri.  =5ts,  ..^e  dif- 
ferent precepts  are  literally  translated  in  the  order  in  which* 
they  are  recorded  in  the  Maha  Vaggo,  But  this  mode, 
although  exact,  is  tedious,  and  therefore  will  be  abandoned 
in  this,  and  the  following  Papers,  The  substance  of  the 
precepts  will  be  given,  with  such  observations  as  may  tend 
to  elucidate  them. 

It  has  been  previously  noted,  that  Buddha  declined  the 
formation  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
priestly  order  when  he  was  requested  to  do  so  by  Sdriputra, 
one  of  his  chief  priests ;  stating,  that  it  would  be  more 
advisable  to  legislate  as  circumstances  should  arise  requiring 
directions  to  be  given.  The  precepts  thus  given  were 
afterwards  arranged  under  separate  heads.  The  Pdrdjika 
9ixd  Pdchittiyan  divisions  contain  the  Moral  precepts,  binding 
upon  every  member  of  the  order.  The  Mahd  Vaggo  and 
OMla  Vaggo^  contain  the  Ecclesiastical  laws,  and  the 
Pariwdra  Pdtho  is  a  technical  recapitulation  and  explanation 
of  the  other  four  sections  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka, 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Mahd  Vaggo,  explains  how 
the  Poya,  or  Updsatha  days  were  instituted,  and  gives  the 
"lies  of  their  observance.  The  PSya  days  are,  up  to 
^   present  time,     observed    by     all    Buddhists,   who    on* 
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the  changes  of  the  moon  attend  their  temples,  make 
offerings,  hear  the  discourses  of  Buddha  read,  or  his 
precepts  explained,  and  devote  a  portion  of  the  day  to 
meditation,  and  other  religious  observances.  But  the  days 
of  the  New  and  of  the  Full  Moon  are  re.i^rded  by  the 
priests  as  days  of  peculiar  solemnity,  each  priest  being 
required  to  be  present  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  order, 
at  an  appointed  place  within  the  district,  in  which  he 
resides,  that  his  moral  conduct  may  be  investigated  :  and 
if  he  have  been  guilty  of  any  irregularity,  he  must  confess 
it,  and  submit  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  institution  of  the  UpSmtha  resulted  from  the 
recommendation  of  Seni3ra  Bimbisara,  the  king  of  Magadha. 
He  observed  that  the  teachers  of  the  Paribbdjaka  sect  were 
accustomed,  on  the  days  of  the  changes  of  the  moon,  to 
assemble  their  followers  and  preach  to  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  became  very  popular. 

He  waited  on  Buddha,  stated  the  fact,  and  requested 
him  to  direct  his  priests  to  adopt  a  similar  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. To  this  Buddha  assented,  and  calling  an  assembly 
of  his  priests  directed  them  to  meet  on  the  days  of  the 
New  and  Full  Moon,  and  on  each  intervening  eighth  day. 
They  accordingly  met  on  the  days  now  known  as  the  day 
of  New  Moon,  the  eighth  day,  the  fifteenth  day,  and  the 
eighth  day  after  the  fifteenth  day. 

At  first  they  remained  quite  silent  when  assembled, 
as  they  had  received  no  directions  how  they  were  to  conduct 
themselves.  When  it. was  reported  to  Buddha,  that  the 
people  were  much  dissatisfied  with  these  silent  meetings, 
he  directed  that  on  each  day  of  assembling,  they  should 
preach  to  the  people,  and  explain  the  doctrines  of  their 
religion.  It  also  occurred  to  him,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous if,  on  the  New  Moon,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  priests,  in  addition  to  their  public 
preaching,  should  hold  a  private  meeting  in  which  the 
Moral  precepts,  called  the    Pdtimokkha^  should   be   recited. 
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and  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  each  priest  be  ascer- 
tained, that  thus  the  purity  of  the  priesthood  might  be 
secnred.  For  this  purpose^  he  directed  that  certain  bound- 
aries should  be  determined  on  by  the  SaHgha^  (or  assembly 
of  the  priests,)  and  that  all  the  priests  living  within  that 
boundary  should  meet  together  on  the  days  appointed. 

The  boundaries  are  in  no  case  to  include  a  district 
more  than  three  yoduns  (about  40  miles)  in  extent ;  and 
they  are  not  to  be  intersected  by  a  river,  unless  there  be  a 
bridge  or  ferry  boat,  by  which  the  priests  may  pass  without 
danger :  neither  shall  one  large  boundary  include  smaller 
boundaries,  but  each  district  must  be  distinct  from  every 
other.  If  a  priest  reside  in  a  jungle,  the  boundary  shall 
include  the  space  of  300  feet  around  his  hut.  If  priests 
be  in  a  vepsel,  or  on  a  bank,  or  rock,  within  a  river 
or  lake,  so  far  as  a  man  can  throw  water,  is  to  be  accounted 
a  boundary. 

There  may  be  many  residences  for  priests  within  a 
district,  but  the  UpSsatha  services  are  to  be  conducted  in 
one  place  only,  which  place  has  been  previously  consecrated. 
This  Uposatha  hall  is  to  be  in  general  near  to  the  residence 
of  the  senior  priest  of  the  district.  All  the  priests  who 
are  in  the  district  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  meetings 
shall  assemble  iti  this  place  :  if  the  number  be  such  that 
they  cannot  be  accommoduted  in  this  one  room,  a  porch,  or 
a  verandah,  may  be  added  to  it ;  and  after  it  has  been 
consecrated  the  whole  building  will  be  one  UpSsatha  hall. 
Notice  of  the  time  of  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  senior 
priest.     No  layman  is  to  take  any  part  in   the   proceedings. 

Priests  are  not  allowed,  except  in  their  own  residences, 
to  be  without  their  three  robes ;  but  as  at  times  in  coming 
to  the  Uposatha^  their  upper  garments  may  become  wet, 
permission  is  given  to  lay  iiside  one  of  them,  if  necessary, 
during  the    service. 

The   Up6sath<i   service  consists  of  five  parts : — 

1.     The  opening  service. 
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2.  The  recital  of  the  laws  coDceming  Pdrdjika  (leading 
to  expulsion). 

3  The  recital  of  the  laws  concerning  SaHghddiseaa, 
(leading  to  suspension). 

4.  The  Aniyata  dhamma^  or  doubtful  cases. 

5.  The  minor  offences  in   detail. 

In  general,  the  whole  is  to  be  recited,  and  the 
necessary  enquiries  to  be  made ;  but  in  case  of  danger 
from  armies,  thieves,  demons,  or  other  injurious 
things,  the  service  may  be  shortened.  The  service  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  senior  priest,  or  by  some  competent 
person  nominated  by  him  in  the  General  Meeting,  who 
is  not  to  be  impeded  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
by  any  of  those  present,  upon  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure. 
The  precepts  are  to  be  recited  in  a  clear  and  audible 
voice.  If  any  priest  have  a  charge  to  make  against  another, 
he  is  previously  to  intimate  his  intention  to  the  person 
against  whom  the  charge  is  to  be  brought :  if  this  notice 
has  not  been  given,  the  accusation  is  not  to  be  heard. 
No  groundless  charge  is  to  be  made,  under  pain  of 
censure ;  and  if  an  unjust  sentence  has  been  passed  by 
the  Satigha  against  any  person,  it  may  be  put  aside 
if  four  or  five  members  are  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  disallowed  :  if  only  two  or  three  members  dissent, 
they  may  enter  their  protest :  if  only  one,  he  may  say, 
'*I   do  not  agree,'*   and   thus  record   his  dissent. 

The  senior  priest  is  to  command  a  junior  to  sweep 
the  UpSsatha  hall,  to  arrange  the  seats,  and,  when  necessary, 
to  light  the  lamps.  If  the  junior  refuse,  he  is  to  be  placed 
under  censure. 

No  priest  within  the  district  is  allowed  to  be  absent 
without  a  sufficient  reason  being  stated  :  if  he  be  detained 
from  the  service  by  sickness,  he  is  to  make  to  another 
priest  a  declaration  of  his  own  purity,  and  of  his  assent 
to  the  meeting  being  held,  (that  is,  that  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  any  reason  why  it   should  not  be  held) :    otherwise  he 
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is  to  be  brought  on  his  conch  to  the  place  of  meeting.  If 
he  be  placed  nnder  restraint  by  enemies,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  attend,  the  Saiigha  is  to  depute  a  member  to  see  him, 
and  to  receive  his  declaration  of  personal  purity,  and  of  his 
assent  to  the  meeting  being  held. 

The  senior  priests  must  be  present  before  the  Updsatha 
service  is  commenced. 

If  from  any  cause,  a  minority  of  the  priests  in  the  dis- 
trict commence  the  service,  and  afterwards  a  number 
larger  than  those  present  at  the  commencement  should 
come  in,  the  service  is  to  be  re-commenced  :  but  if  the 
members,  who  come  last,  be  only  equal  to  those  who  com- 
menced the  service,  or  fewer,  the  service  is  not  to  be  re- 
commenced, but  only  the  declaration  of  personal  purity  to 
be  received  from  those  who  came   last. 

It  is  necessary  that  five  priests  should  be  present  to 
constitute  a  Sadgha  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  but  if  only  four 
be  present,  the  Updsatha  service  imiy  be  attended  to :  if 
there  be  only  two  or  three  persons,  they  may  state  thoir 
own  personal   purity. 

If  any  one  has  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  he  must  go  to  a 
pure  priest,  and  having  removed  his  robe  from  one  shoulder, 
kneel  down  before  him,  and  with  uplifted  hands  confess 
his  fault :  if  he  profess  himself  to  be  sorry  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  state  his  determination  not  to  repeat  the  offence, 
he  may  be  absolved.  But  this  applies  only  to  minor  trans- 
gressions :  absolution  from  the  crimes  called  SaAghddisesay 
can   only  be  granted   by   the   Saiigha, 

The  Pdtimukkha^  which  is  directed  to  be  recited  at 
every  bi-monthly  Up6$atha  meeting,  contains  the  whole  of 
the  precepts  recorded  in  the  Pdrdjika  and  Pachiti  divisions 
of  the  Vinai/a  Pifakay  but  without  the  reasons  for  their 
enactmeut,  or  the  adjudged  cases  recorded  in  illustration  of 
the  law.     The  priests  being  assembled  in  the   Updsatha  hall. 
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the  offiei«ating  priest  cominences  the  service,  by  enqairiug  if 
the  room  has  been  swept,  the  seats  arranged,  and  water 
provided  for  drinking.  He  then  proceeds  to  enqnire,  if 
there  be  any  objection  to  the  meeting  being  held,  and 
whether  it  be  the  proper  time  for  the  recital  of  the 
Pdtimokkha. 

After  these  preliminaries,  he  states,  that  with  the 
permission  of  the  Satigha^  he  will  conduct  the  service, 
and  that  after  each  section  of  the  Pdtimokkha  has  been 
read,  the  question  wiJl  be  put  thrice,  ^'  Are  all  the  members 
present  free  from  the  breach  of  any  one  of  these  precepts  ?** 
If  any  one  be  guilty,  he  is  to  confess  it :  if  he  be  free 
from  guilt,  he  is  to  remain  silent.  They  are  reminded 
that  this  is  an  appeal  to  each  person,  and  that  to  remain 
silent  when  they  know  themselves  to  be  guilty,  is  a  great 
crime.  He  then  recites  the  four  precepts  contained  in  the 
Pdrdjika  section. 

The  Pdrdjika   Section. 

[The  penalty  attached  to  a  breach  of  any  one  of  these 
four  precepts  is  permanent  expulsion  from  the   body.] 

1.— A  priest  not  having  confessed  his  inability  to  obey 
the  rules  binding  on  the  pHesthood,  aud  thus  withdmwing 
himself  from  the  community,  who  sliali  have  carnal  inter- 
course with  any  being,  human,  animal,  or  super-human,  is 
PdrdjikOy  and  is  expelled. 

II.«-Any  priest,  who,  with  a  dishonest  intention,  shall 
appropriate  to  himself  any  property,  (to  the  amount  of  one 
rupee  or  more.)  which  has  not  been  given  to  him,  is  Pdrdjika j 
and  is   expelled. 

III.  -  A  priest  who  is  guilty  of  taking  away  human 
life,  or  is  in  any  way  accessary  to  that  act,  either  by  word 
or  deed,  is  Pdrdjika,  and  is  expelled. 

IV.  —A  priest  who  shall  falsely  assume  a  hijrh  spiritual 
character,  and  the  super-human  power  connected  with  that 
character,  is  Panfjiko,   and   is  expelled. 
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The   Saiighddisesa  Section, 

I. — He  who  wilfully  pollutes  himself,  is  guilty  of  Sanghd- 
diseso, 

II.— A  priest,  who,  with  an  impui*e  intention,  comes  in 
personal  contatt  with  a  woman,  either  by  taking  her  hand, 
touching  her  head,  or  by  touching  any  other  pirt  of  her 
body,  is   guilty  of  SaAghddiseso, 

III. — A  priest,  who,  with  a  corrupt  mind,  holds  li- 
bidinous discourse  with  a  woman,   is  guilty  of   Srtnfj?uHiHeHo. 

IV. — A  priest  who  endeavors  to  excite  a  woman  to 
have  criminal  conversation  with  himself,  is  guilty  of 
Sadghddiseso. 

V. — A  priest  who  carries  messages  between  the  sexes, 
whether  to  promote  marriage  or  concubinage^  is  guilty  of 
Sarighddiseso, 

VI. — A  priest  who  procures  a  residence  to  be  built 
for  himself,  must  not  have  the  house  larger  than  12  cubits 
of  Buddha's  measure  in  length,  and  7  cubits  in  breadth ; 
he  mupt  have  it  consecrated  by  priests,  must  choose  a 
place  free  from  danger,  and  surrounded  by  an  open  path. 
He  who  neglects  any  of  these  things  is  guilty  of  Sai^hd- 
diseso. 

VII.— A  priest  who  procures  b  Vihira  to  be  erected 
for  his  own  residence,  in  oon junction  with  other  priests^ 
must  assemble  priests  to  consecrate  the  site,  choose  a  place 
free  from  danger,  and  surrounded  by  an  open  path : 
otherwise  he  is  guilty  of  8a4ghAdiseM, 

VIII.— A  priest,  who,  with  an  evil  intention,  brings  a 
groundless  charge  against  another  priest  for  the  purpose, 
of  having  him  expelled  from  the  priesthood,  is  guilty  of 
SaiUgMdiseso, 

IX.— A  priest  who  shall  avail  himself  of  some  circum- 
stance foreign  to  the  charge,  to  substantiate  that  which 
would  lesid  to  the  expulsion  of  another  priest,  is  guilty 
of  SanghdrJisPHo. 
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[This  is  thus  illustrated :  A  priest  violently  hated 
two  eminent  members  of  the  body,  a  male  and  a  female, 
and  brought  a  chatge  against  them  of  incontinence.  To 
substantiate  this  charge  he  procured  two  go  its  ;  to  the  male 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  priest  to  be  accused,  and  to  the 
female  that  of  the  priestess.  Having  seen  the  animals 
copulate,  he  stated  that  he  had  witnessed  the  act  of 
criminal  conversation  between  M.  and  N.,  giving  the 
names  of  the  priest  and  priestess.] 

X.— He  who  endeavors  to  stir  up  strife  or  promote 
schism  among  the  priests,  shall  be  thrice  exhorted  to 
abandon  his  eflEorts.  If  he  listen  to  the  exhortations,  it 
will   be  well ;   but   if  he  disregard  them,   he   is  guilty  of 


XI.— If  two  or  three  priests  shall  become  partisans 
of  any  other  priest,  and  agree  to  aflBrm  the  correctness  of 
whatever  he  may  do  or  say,  stating,  "He  speaks  imd 
acts  in  accordance  with  our  views :  his  declarations  are 
consistent  with  truth  and  discipline,  and  we  perfectly  agree 
with  him" ;  they  shall  be  thrice  warned  to  abstain  from 
such  partisanship  ;  but  if  they  persist  in  their  course  of 
proceeding,  they  are  guilty  of  Saiighddiseso, 

XII. If    any    priest    be    an    evil    speaker,    and   when 

he  is  reproved  for  any  act  contrary  to  the  precepts, 
shall  improperly  say  "  Hold  no  coversation  with  me  either 
for  good  or  bad  :  keep  your  observations  to  yourself  and 
do  not  interfere  with  my  concerns  ;  I  also  will  abstain  from 
making  remarks  on  your  proceedings"  ;  and  shall  thus  impede 
the  harmony  of  the  community;  he  shall  be  thrice  ex- 
horted not  to  continue  in  this  state.  If  he  submit  to  this 
counsel,  it  will  be  well :  if  not,  he  is  guilty  of  SaAghddiseso. 

XIII. — If  any  priest  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  town  or  village,  shall  be  a  corrupter  of  public  morals 
by  his  own  improper  practices  :  and  if  this  conduct  is 
seen  or  heard  of  by  other  priests,  they  shall  state  the  facts 
to    him    and    advise    him    to   leave     that    neighbourhood. 
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Should  he-  reply,  you  are  eelf-opiniated  and  partial  in 
your  judgments,  eadeavoring  to  terrify  priests  with  your 
threats :  they  must  reply.  Speak  not  thus,  your  improper 
conduct  is  generally  known;  it  is  advisable  thit  you 
should  leave  this  place.  Thrice  they  are  thus  to  admonish 
him ;  if  he  obey  the  admonition  it  will  be  well ;  if  not, 
he   is  guilty  of  SadgMdiseso. 

When  any  one  is  guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes  he 
is  to  be  suspended,  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
other  priests  for  as  many  days  as  he  concealed  the  crime, 
and  for  six  days  additional.  When  he  is  sufficiently 
humbled  he  may  be  restored  to  his  former  position  as 
a  priest,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  Saiigha  of 
twenty  members. 

End   of  the  thirteen  Saiighddisesa, 

(To   be  continued,) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MYTHOLOGICAL  LEGENDS 
OF    THE  SINHALESE. 

o 

By  James  db  Alwis,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary. 


There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  entertained  at  the  present 
day,  as  to  the  belief  that  Asia  was  *'  the  country  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  deity  became  first  corrupted  by  human  inven- 
tions, and  finally  degenerated  into  a  system  of  idolatry,  where 
the  adoration  of  the  creature  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Creator."*  There  is  abundant  testimony  to  prove  that  both 
Greece  and  Rome  obtained  their  religious  worship  from  Asia. 

From  the  position  which  Ceylon  occupies  in  a  geogra- 
phical point  of  view,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the 
systems  of  Mythology  known  to  the  Hindiis,  found  an  early 
and  easy  passport  to  Ceylon.  However  much  the  Indian 
system  is  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,t  the  religion 
of  Lai\kd  ;  the  Sinhalese  poets  have  never,  it  seems,  scrupled 
to  adopt  that  which  was  used  by  their  Hindu  neighbours.  J 

*  T<)oke*a  Pantheon,  Introilaction,  p.  9. 

t  Ramayana  Batata — etuluvadedummuli^iUa^kimutbaenirata,  dtc.  See 
note  in  my  SidatliSangarawa,  pp.  xi,  xii. 

t  It  is  in  acconlance  ^ith  such  a  feeling,  that  thoughtless  native 
Protentants  conKifier  it  not  improper  to  take  part  in  Huddhistical 
ceremonies,  or  that  Bad<lbi8ts  themselves,  under  various  circumstances, 
shew  an  attachment  to  tlie  forms  of  Christian  worship,  believing  it 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  their  own  faith,  which  inculcates  all 
the  virtues  which  ennoble  the  soul,  liesides  reverence  to  parents,  charity 
to  the  poor,  humanity  to  animals,  and  love  towartis  all  mankind.  The 
case,  however,  with  Sinhalese  Roman  Catholics  is  diiferent ;  and  the 
difference  b*  owing  to  the  rigid  mquirements  and  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  that  Church.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fau-t,  that  amongst  the  Sinhalese 
Roman  Catholics  there  is  no  waveiing  of  mind,  no  partnershi[»  faith  (if 
I  may  so  call  it),  and  no  hankering  after  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 
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In  the  creed  of  the  Buddhist  some  of  the  Hindd  deities 
are,  however,  not  regarded  as  the  others  are — *mere  creatures 
of  fancy,'  '  the  metaphors  of  poetry,'  and  '  the  personifications 
of  nature.'  Some  are  recognized  in  Buddhism  as  really  exist- 
ing beings,  and  to,  them  the  Buddhist  makes  offerings.*  Of 
these  we  shall  treat  in  due  order. 

The  object  of  this  Essay  is  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  Sin- 
halese Mythology,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  our  poets ; 
and  in  that  investigation  it  will  be  our  endeavour  slightly 
to  compare   the  systems  known    to   the   East  and  West. 

There  are  two  sources  from  whence  the  Sinhalese  have 
obtained  their  Mythology  : — 1st,  Their  Religion  or  their  banUf 
the  Buddhist  scriptures ;  and  2nd,  Tradition,  or  that  which  is 
found  in  the  works  of  Hindd  writers. 

Under  the  first  head  may  be  mentioned,  not  only  the 
fabulous  diviyo  recognized  in  Buddhism,  and  to  whom  homage 
is  paid  by  the  voturieb  of  Gautama ;  but  also  the  fabulous 
system  of  the  universe,  and  its  gods  and  ndgas  :  and  under 
the  second  head  are  comprehended  the  metaphors  and 
allegories  of  poets,  the  personification  of  abstract  notions, 
or  symbolic  representations  of  the  powers  or  attributes  of 
nature,  the  planetary  system,  and  its  influence  on  man. 

Innumerable  are  the  worlds  of  the  Universe.  Each  system 
or  Sakwala^  scattered  throughout  the  infinity  of  space,  has 
its  own  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  earth  with  its  visible  sun 
and  moon,  and  its  heavens  and  hells,  constitute  the  MaguU 
sakwaluj  which  is  surrounded  by  a  rock  called  the  Snkwala- 
gala.  The  earth  has  in  its  centre  the  Mahamera^  around 
which  are  oceans,  mountains,  continents,  lakes,  islands,  &c. 
The  earth  is  240,000   yojuns,  or  3,840,000  miles,  in  solidity. 

*  But  some  of  them  are  not  objects  worthy  of  adoration.  The 
"  PiijAvaliya*'  compares  the  folly  of  those  who  *  liBten  to  the  teachings 
of  Siva  or  Vishnu,*  to  the  Brahman  in  the  legend  [see  Hardy  on 
Buddhism,  p.  472.]  who  was  deceived  by  the  Jackal.  **They  will  he 
deceived  likewise,  and  the  ohject  at  which  they  aim  will  not  be  attained." 
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It  rests  on  Jala-polowa*  or  the  world  of  waters,  7,680,000 
miles  in  depth  ;  and  this  is  supported  on  Wd-pofouay  or 
world  of  air,  15,360  miles  deep  ;  and  this  again  rests  in  a 
vacuum  called  Ajatdkdsa, 

"  Thales,"  says  a  late  writer,  "entertained  the  idea,  that 
the  earth  floated  on  the  ocean,  whilst  Demoeretes  taught 
that  it  rested  on  the  air  like  a  bird  with  its  wings  outspread." 
The  Buddhist  doctrine  is  in  accordance  with  these  opinions. 
When  Milindu,  king  of  Sagal,  said  to  Nagas6na,  that  he  could 
not  believe  that  the  earth  was  supported  by  the  world  of 
water,  and  this  by  a  world  of  air,  the  priest  took  a  syringe 
and  pointed  out  to- him,  that  the  water  within  the  instru- 
ment was  prevented  from  coming  out  by  the  exterior  air  ; 
by  which  the  king  was  convinced  that  the  water  under 
the  earth  might  be  supported  by  the  Ajaidkasa.^  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  Vishnu  Piirdna,  says,  "  The  supreme  being 
placed  the  earth  on  the  summit  of  the  ocean,  where  it  floats 
like  a  mighty  vessel,  and  from  its  expansive  surface  does 
not  sink  beneath  the  water.'* 

One  of  our  poets,  in  extolling  the  praises  of  Buddha  to 
the  skies,  says,  that  "  the  beams  of  his  rays  dived  through 
]]'d-polowa,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  immensity 
of  space,  Baivaga, — and  thence  spread  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  Sakwala  or  universe  :" 

cDie)a  ©coaQcJ  S)t)©  q  ^0»©  <^(§^  §^?  dLcdao    <j 

Kduit/dsdkhara. 

*  According  to  some  of  the  HindiS  legends,  the  earth  rests  upon  the 
back  of  a  tortoise.    Thus,  in  the  play  entitled  Maldti  and  Mcidnava : — 

*  Thy  foot  descending  spurns  the  earthly  globe, 
Beneath  the  weiglit  the  broad-backed  tortoise  reels.' 

Hindu  Plays,  ii.  p.  68 

According  to  another  passage  in  the  Mitdra  Raksha,  the  earth  is 
«n])po8ed  to  rest  on  the  heaus  oi  S^sha,  a  snake  of  innumerable  heads. 

•  A  weary  burden  is  the  cumbrous  earth 
On  Sesha's  head,  but  still  he  bears  the  load.*— ib.  p.  186. 

t  One  of  the  causes  of  an  earthquake,  according  to  Buddha ;  see 
Bengal  A.  8.  Journal,  vii.  p.  1,001. 
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That  which  first  demands  our  attention,  as  the  theme 
of  everj'  poet,  the  personification  of  strength,  firmness,  and 
greatness,  is  the  Maha-mera  or  Mount  Meru,*  the  Olympus 
of  the    Greeks. 

tt<5  »<5  e#«<5  es^  efl)^  §goj  ^^Qd—Selalihini  Sandesa. 
The  Vishnu  Pardna  and  the  Buddhist  scriptures  place 
it  in  the  centre  of  Jambudwipa.  It  is  represented  like  the 
Olympus,  to  reach  the  skies,  and  so  high,  that  a  stone, 
if  let  fall  from  its  summit,  would  not  reach  the  earth  in 
four  and  a  half  months. 

*'  A  brazen  anvil  falling  from  the  sky, 
Through  tlirice  three  days  would  toss  in  airy  whirl, 
Nor  touch  the  earth  till  the  tenth  sun  arose." 

Elton's   •*  HtHod,  Thtng^  893. 

Like,  too,  the  Olympus  on  which  the  Gods  were  assembled 
by  Zeus,  Mount  Meru  is  the  resorting  place  of  the  gods, 
the  abode  of  ^aJcra,  or  the  Indra  of  the  Hindus. 

Maha-mera  is  of  various  colours :  on  the  east,  it  is  like 
silver  ;  on  the  north-east  virgin  gold  ;  on  the  south  sapphire  ; 
on  the  south-east  azure  blue  ;  on  the  west  coral ;  on  the 
south-west  blue  ;  on  the  north  gold,  and  on  the  north- 
west bright  gold.  These  colours  are  imparted  to  the  adjacent 
rocks  and  oceans  Hence,  the  "  Milk-white-ocean,"  or  Kiri- 
muhuda^  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice  under  the  second 
head. 

This  great  mountain  is  alternately  surrounded  by  seven 
oceans    and  rocks,!    and  probably   it    is  these   seven   rocks 

•  "  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  Meros  is  said  by  the  Greek  to 
have  been  a  mountain  of    India,  on  which  their  Dicnysos  was  bom, 


and  that  Afert4,  though  it  generally  means  the  north  pole  of  the  Indian 
Geography,  is  also  a  mountain  under  the  city  of  Naishada  or  Nysa 
calle«I  py  the   Grecian   Geo^^raphers  DeonysipoU.  and    universally  cele 


brated  in  the  Sanscrit  poems.  "Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

t  **  According  to  the  geogmphy  of  the  PurAnas,"  says  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  in  his  Hindii  I  lays,  ii .  p.  .'8,  •*the  earth  consists  of  a  series  of 
central  circles  and  six  other  annular  continents  separated  from  each  other 
by  as  many  oceans  of  tlifferent  fluid  substances." 
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which  the  Brdhmans  regard  as  the  seven  insular  continents 
which  are  severally  surrounded  by  oceans.  It  is  said,  that 
Priywritta  drove  his  carriage  seven  times  round  the  earth, 
and  the  seven  seas  are  the  seven  ruts  left  by  its  wheels.  The 
poet  in  alluding  to  the  seven  rocks,  which  are  Ytigandhara^ 
fsadharay  Karawika^  Sudar^ana^  Nimindhara^  Winataka^ 
and  Aswakarna^  says  :— 

GnUOa. 
The  four  continents  are  Uturukura-divayincL,  Purva- 
videhnya^  Aparagdy&na,  and  Jamhudwipa^  of  which  the 
last  is  on  the  south  of  Meru,  and  has  500  islands.  The 
first,  on  the  north  of  the  great  Meru,  is  the  happiest  of  the  four. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  tree  Knp-turay  which,  like  the  horn 
of  Amaltheia,  given  by  Zeus  to  the  daughter  of  Melissius, 
conferred  whatever  was  desired  by  its  possessors.  The 
Kap'tura  is,  in  its  properties,  the  same  slb  Sura-tura^  *the 
heavenly  tree,'  which  gives  whatever  is  desired  by  the  gods. 
We  may  here,  by  the  way,  refer  to  the  Situmini  gem,  and  the 
Siirahi  cow,  the  personifications  of  abundance  and  charity. 
The  poet,  in  reference  to  these  three,  says.* — 

On  the  north  of  Jamhudu^pa  is  the  Himdla-wana,  a 
great  forest,  in  which  are  situated  some  of  the  mountains* 
famous  in  Hindu  and  Sinhalese  poetry,  and  which  are 
represented  as  the  abodes  of  gods  and  devils.  Himdla-wana 
is  also  famous  for  its  lakes,  among  which  in  the  Aniiatta 
vilaj  and  500  rivers :  one  of  these,  which,  after  taking  a 
circuitous  course,  ascends  into  the  sky,  is  called  the  Ahas- 
gafiga^  *  the  Ganges  of  heaven,'  supposed  to  trickle  through 
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the  tresses  of  Siva.*  The  following  couplet  of  the  poet,  in 
allusion  to  this  *  heavenly  river,'  is  well  known  : — 

Kaviycuikhara. 

There  are  several  other  minute  particulars  connected  with 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  Universe ;  but  as  they  can  be 
easily  learnt  on  reference  to  the  books  on  the  subject,  we 
now  turn  our  attention  to 

1.  Sakra  or  Jupiter,  the  personification  of  the  firmament. 
*  Aspice  hoc  Bubiirae  candens,  quern  invocant  onmies  Jovem.' 

He  is  called  by  various  names  ;  ^kra  is  his  most  usual 
designation  in  the  Siyhalese,  whilst  Indra  is  that  commonly 
used  by  the  Hindiis.    He  is  the  ruler  of  the  highest  heaven, 

the  great  father  of  the  gods  above. 

VirgU. 

Hence  he  is  called  Sura-rada  or  Sura-isura  in  Sinhalese  : 
he  is  the  patron  of  *'  100  sacrificial  offerings,"  and  is  thence 
called  Siya-hiUan :  he  has  a  diamond  weapon  in  his  hand 
called  viduru  or  vajra\ :  he, 

whose  awful  hand 

Disperses  thunder  on  the  seas  and  land, 
Dispensing  all  with  al>solute  command. 

VirgU. 

is  therefore  named  Vidu-rata^  or  Vidt^ravi.  He  is  called 
Puraiidtira^  from  the  fact  related  of  him,  that  he  divided  his 
city  with  king  Mahd  Mandathu  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Asnris,  who  may  be  compared  to  the  Titans  and  giants  of  the 


*  *  May  the  tresses  interwoven  with  a  circular  garland  of  serpents  for 
flowerv,  where  the  waters  of  the  MandcUcini  are  nowinf^  over  the  lower 
chaplet  of  skulls  worn  in  the  crest  ^c"—Hindi4  Plays,  li.  p.  9. 

f  '*  The  diamond  and  thunderbolt  according  to  Hindd  notions,  are  of 
ame  suhstanoe  and  are  called  by  the  same  appellation,  Vajra,  as  the  fall 
ol  the  thunderbolt  is  usnally  followed  by  rain,  and  may  thus  be  considered 
ma  its  cause.  The  propinquity  and  the  mutual  friction  of  the  same  sub- 
vtMice  upon  the  wnsts  of  our  voun|^  ladies,  is  in  like  manner  supposed  to 
occasion  the  dispersion  of  the  fluid  treasures  of  the  cloud."—  Wilson's 
Migkm  Dnin,  note,  p,  73.  I  may  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  native  Sip  ha- 
1c»e  of  the  fifth  centur^  regarded  diamfmd  as  a  non-conductor  of  light- 
Diag  It  lit  so  stated,  m  unmistakeable  language,  in  the  '*  Mahdwa^sa  " 
andtheTika. 
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Greeks,  as  they  were  much  larger  than  any  order  of  beings, 
and  made  war  with  the  gods.*  He  has  a  wife  named  Madora 
or  Sudd — 

and  is  thence  designated  Madora^iya,  He  is  Sak  or  l^kra^ 
from  his — "power  divine  in  all  things  known."  He  is  the 
Indra  or  Thduradikpatiy  the  regent  of  the  East,  whence  he 
appears  in  the  character  of  Jupiter  Tonens.  He  is  represented 
as  having  a  thousand  eyes  ;  and  he 

Whose  all  conscious  eyes  the  world  behold.  -  Homer. 
is  thence   called  Sahases,    One  of  the   versified   works    on 
synonyms,  has  the  following  lines  embodying  all  the  names 
above  given  : — 

Ndfnawaliya, 

Thus,  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Jones,t  "  This  Jupiter 
or  Deispeter,  is  the  Indian  God  of  the  visible  heavens,  called 
Indra  or  the  king,  and  Divespeter,  or  Lord  of  the  sky,  who 
has  also  the  character  of  the  Roman  Genius,  or  chief  of  the 
good  spirits,  but  most  of  his  epithets  in  Sanscrit  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Eonian  Jove."  He  had  three  principal 
consorts,  one  of  whom  is  the  Sudd^  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred.  The  others  are  Sudanimd  and  Nanda^  of  whom 
one  of  our  bards  sings  : — 

One  of  Indra's  courtesans,  Bambd,  Sir  William  Jones 
identifies  with  "the  popular  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty 
that  was  produced,  according  to  the  Indian  fabulists,  from 
the  froth  of  the  churned  ocean." 

Indra^s   celestial   city   is   called  Amardvaii ;    his   palace. 


*  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Giants  were  pei-sonitications  of  the 
elements,  and  that  tneir  wars  with  the  gods  refer  to  the  throes  of  the 
world  in  its  state  of  chaoH.  — //ftr^^y,  />.  47-  • 

t  See  his  work«,  p.  248. 
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^'fjfiyof^ ;  his  park,  Nandana^ ;  his  chief  elephant,  AirA- 
oanaX;  his  bow,§  *'the  rain-bow,"  and  his  charioteer,  Mdtaliy 
iwJio  is  made  to  say  by  one  of  our  poets — "  Asurds  are  my 
foes,  ^^akra  is  my  lord  :  know  thou  that  I  am  Mitali,  the 
charioteer*'  :  — 

Although  he  is  the  Regent  of  the  East ;  yet  his  Olympus  is  the 
Maha  Mera. 

High  heav*n  the  footstool  for  his  feet  he  makes, 
Ami,  wide  beneath  him,  all  Olympus  shakes. —i/oin«r. 
A  Siyhalese  poet  briefly  sums  up  Indra's  attributes  in  the 
folhiwing  lines,  wherein  he  is  made  to  say  ;  ^*a  possessor  of 
a  thbunand  eyes,  the  chief  of  (both  the  worlds)  heaven  and 
earth,  the  Res^ent  of  the  East,  I  am  called  by  men  §akra,  the 
supreme  God." 

GutWa. 
1  shall  briefly  allude  here  to  the  character  which  this  Deva 
holds  in  Buddhistical  works.  There  he  has  few  of  the  at- 
tributes whichare  described  in  the  Purdnas,  and  is  represented 
rather  as  a  venerable  personage,  the  friend  of  the  faithful 
ministering  to  their  wants  and  comforts,  than  as  receiving 
their  homage,  or  as  the  object  of  their  prayers.  It  is  said  of 
Sakra,  that  he  was  a  frequent  hearer  of  Buddha's  buna,  that 
he  thereby  obtained  merit,  and  prolonged  his  own  existence. 
He  is  however  characterized  in  several  books,  as  being  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  pious  men,  lest  they  may,  after  migrating 
from  their  present  existence,  supersede  him  in  his  kingly 


{  '*  In  IiMlra'%  bow,  o*er  yonder  hillock  play."— 3f/^Aa  Diita, 
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office.*  Thus,  according  to  Hindu  writers,  when  he  saw  that 
Nara  and  Nar^yana  had  devoted  themselves  to  ascetic  exer- 
cises, he  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  Kima  *  love,*  and 
Vdsanta  '  spring,'  with  the  nymphs  of  heaven,  to  inflame  the 
sages  with  passion,  and  thus  end  their  penance.  He  however 
failed  in /his  attempts ;  for  Nirdyana,  inviting  the  tempt' 
ers  with  much  civility,  created  out  of  a  flower-stalk  placed 
on  his  thigh,  a  nymph,  the  superiority  of  whose  charms 
covered  the  Apsarasas  of  heaven  with  shame,  and  induced 
them  to  return  to  Indra,  with  the  newly- created  goddess  as  a 
present.t  Numerous  instances  of  this  jealousy  and  treachery 
towards  men,  are  also  related  in  the  Buddhistieal  annals.  In 
the  legend  of  Lomasa  Kdsyapa^  Sakra  is  represented  in  the 
character  of  the  devil,  tempting  the  Rishi  to  commit  a  forbid- 
den sin,  from  which  he  was  only  deterred  by  the  power  of  a 
miracle.  But,  where  he  apprehended  no  danger  to  himself 
from  the  superior  merits  of  others,  he  appears  as  their  guard* 
ian,  benefactor,  and  friend.  Numerous  also  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  is  said  to  have  helped  Grautama,  (when 
Bodhisat)  out  of  difficulty  and  misfortune.  Thus,  when 
Gautama  was  a  squirrel,  and  lost  his  young  ones,  Sakra 
caused  them  to  be  found ;  when  Vessantara,  he  prevented 
the  king's  being  deprived  of  his  "  help-mate,"  and  nourished 
his  children  on  the  top  of  a  tree ;  when  Guttila,  he  taught 
the  minstrel  to  defeat  his  un:,^rateful  pupil  ;  when  Gautama 
became  Buddha,  and  overcame  M^ra,  he  shouted  forth  hi9 
hallelujahs  throughout  the  universe.  In  his  last  moments 
the  "  Mdhavaysa"  relates,  Buddha  placed  Lahki  under  the 
protection  of  Sakra  :  (see  "  Mahivaysa"  p,  47 ;)  and  when 
Gautama  died,  ^akra  sang  a  hymn,  consoling  himself  under 
the  reflection,  that  "All  living  beings  relinquish  their  ex- 
istence in  this  world,  and  that  in  like  manner  the  Teacher  of 
the  world,  the  incomparable,  the  being  of  felicitious  advent 
and  of  power,  the  supreme  Buddha  also  dies ! " 

•  See  Pr.  Monier  William's  SakuntcUd,  p.  7,  noiu. 
t  Hinad  PUya,  by  Pr.  U.  H.  Wilson. 
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2.  The  Deity  of  Brahmanical  faith,  the  divine  caQse,  and 
essence  of  the  world,  from  which  all  creatnres  emanate,  is 
BrAhma.*  He  is  represented  as  being  192  miles  high,  his 
feet  as  30  miles  long,  and  his  robes  256  miles.  He  is  looked 
Qpon  by  the  Hindils  as  the  creator  of  man.  a  doctrine  opposed 
to  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,  by  which  the  chief  **  first  cause,'' 
that  of  which  even  a  savage  has  some  conception,  is  ignored. 
••  The  beings  who  were  created  by  Brahma,''  says  Professor 
Wilson  in  his  Vishnu  Purdna^  "  of  the  four  castes,  were  at 
first  endowed  with  righteousness  and  perfect  faith  ;  they 
abode  wherever  they  pleased,  unchecked  by  any  impediment, 
their  hearts  were  free  from  guile,  they  were  pure,  made  free 
from  evil  by  observance  of  sound  institutes.  In  their  sancti- 
fied minds  Hart  dwelt,  and  they  were  filled  with  perfect 
wisdom,  by  which  they  contemplated  the  glory  of  Vishnu." 

According  to  Buddha,  Brslhma  is  a  believer  in  his  tenets. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  Deva  who  received  into  his  arms  the 
infant  Siddharta  on  his  birth,  and  breathed  the  consolatory 
words  in  the  ear  of  his  mother  : — ^^  Rejoice,  for  the  son  thou 
hast  brought  forth  will  be  the  support  of  the  world."  We 
will  not  here  pause  to  consider  him  as  the  adorer  of  Buddha, 
by  whom  he  stood  firmly  when  attacked  by  Mdra  ;  to  whom 
he  made  the  first  ofifering  ;  and  from  whom  he  first  heard 
the  batia.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  the  Siyhalese  Poets  take 
him  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus— the 
personification  of  Purity,  Sanctity  and  Wisdom. 

•*  O  virtuous  B6dhi8at  !  thou  art  the  very  Brahma  in  purity  (and 
sanctity)  ;  in  brightness  and  loveliness  ;  in  loneliness  of  life  ;  in  infinite 
learning,  and  great  wisdom  ;— the  theme  of  the  Kishis." 

•  In  Csoma  KftrSsi's  Analysis  of  the  Tibetan  annals,  the  following 
passage  occurs,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubted  by  many  Buddhists 
In  Ceylon  :  *'  Shakya  asks  several  quentions  of  Brahma,  whether  was  it 
be  who  caused  the  several  i-e volutions  in  the  destruction  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  world.  At  last  be  himself  asks  Shakya,  how  the  world  was 
made. — by  whom  ?  Here  aie  attributed  all  changes  in  the  world,  to  the 
moral  works  of  the  animal  bein|^,  and  it  is  statetl,  that  in  the  world  all  is 
illusion ;  there  is  no  reality  m  the  things :  all  is  empty."— >4ffd/*tf 
JUitcurehUt  xx.  p.  434. 
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It  ift  in  regard  to  these  attributes,  with  the  arrogance  of  an 
Ovid,  when  he  said, 

Jamqae  opua  exigi ;  qnod  ncc  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis 
Nee  potent  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas ; 

the  author  of  the   "  K^avyas^khara,"   speaks  of  himself  in  the 

following  strain  : — 

'Like  a  Brahaspati  on  earth  renown'd, 
The  limits  of  each  science  fully  found, 
Kadiant  with  heaven -derived  religion's  beams 
On  learnings  head  a  living  gem  he  streams.'* 

He  is  represented  as  holding  *'  an  umbrella  in  hand,  and 
hence  his  name,  Sat-ata.  He  is  called  Baram  or  Bombay 
from  his  acknowledged  greatness  ;  Vidi  from  his  being  the 
author  of  destination  ;  Siwu-tvat  from  his  having  four  faces  ; 
Li-ejara  from  his  being  the  teacher  of  the  world;  Piyum-yony 
from  his  having  been  produced  out  of  a  lotus;  Ven-jmty  from 
his  being  the  son  of  Vishnu;  Ata-karay  from  his  having  eight 
arms;  Savasawiya-kaly  from  being  the  husband  of  Saraswati; 
Piyum-dsana  from  his  having  a  lotus  for  his  seat ;  Ve-guT^^ 
from  being  the  teacher  of  the  Vedas  ;  Ea^-geba,  from  his 
golden  lustre;  Afa-nety  from  his  having  eight  eyes;  Sura-defu 
from  being  the  ancestor  of  the  Gods  ;  and  LMsiirUy  the  chief 
of  the  world.  The  above  names  are  collected  by  one  of  our 
poets  in  the  following  couplets  : 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Asuras  were  inimical  to 
Sakra,  whence  they  were  called  Dew-rupu  or  Sura-saturu. 
This  is  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion  from  Tawtisa^  one 
of  Indra's  heavens,  to  the  foot  of  Maha-mei'ay  where  they 
now  reside.     Fearful  of  a  repetition  of  their  attacks,  the  four 

•  See   my  Sidat  Saygar^wa,  p.   cxci. 
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guardian  Devas  or  Uaiara-wiram-deuiyo^^  are  appointed  to 
Buperint^nd  the  four  quarters  of  that  mountain.  The  Rev. 
S.  Hardy  has  the  following  obBervations  on  this  head  : 

*'  The  four  gnaidian  dewas,  Dhritardshiray  Virtidhay  Viru* 
pdkaha^  and  Waisrawana  have  palaces  on  the  summit  of 
Ytigandhara  rocks.  The  palace  of  Dhritardshfra  is  on  the 
east.  His  attendants  are  the  Gkmdharwas,  a  kela  laksha  in 
number,  who  have  white  garments,  adorned  with  white  oma^ 
ments,  hold  a  sword  and  shield  of  crystal,  and  are  mounted 
on  white  horses.  The  D^va  is  arrayed  and  mounted  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  shining  like  a  kela  laksha  of  silver  lamps^ 
keeps  guard  over  the  possessions  of  Sakra  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Sakwala.  The  palace  of  VirMha  is  on  the 
south.  His  attendants  are  the  Kumbhdndhas,  a  kela  laksha  in 
number,  who  have  blue  garments,  hold  a  sword  and  shield 
of  sapphire,  and  are  mounted  on  blue  horses.  The  Deva  is 
arrayed  and  mounted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  shining  like 
a  kela  laksha  of  lamps  composed  of  gems,  keeps  guard  over 
the  southern  division  of  the  Sakwala.  The  palace  of  Virii- 
pdksha  is  on  the  west ;  his  attendants  are  the  Nagas,  a  kela 
laksha  in  number,  who  have  red  garments,  hold  a  sword  and 
shield  of  coral,  and  aie  mounted  on  red  horses.  The  Deva 
is  arrayed  and  mounted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  i^hining  like 
a  kela  laksha  of  torches,  keeps  guard  over  the  western  division 
of  tl»e  Sakwala.  The  palace  of  Waisrawana  is  on  the  north  : 
his  attendants  are  the  Yakku,  a  kela  laksha  in  number,  who 
have  garments  adorned  with  gold,  and  are  mounted  on  horses 
shining  like  gold.  The  D6va  is  arrayed  and  mounted  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  shining  like  ?ikela  laksha  of  golden  lamps, 
keeps  guard  over  the  northern  division  of  the  Sakwala.^' 

The  LdkapdlaSf  who  are  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
guardians  of  the  cardinal  points,  may  be  here  mentioned. 
They  are  represented  as  divinities  appointed  by  Brahma  to 
act  as  rulers  over  different  created  things.  They  are  amongst 
others  the  following : —  Indra^  sovereign  guardian  of  the 
eajlh»  and  the  regions  below  and  above  the  earth  ;  SSma  of 
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eacrifioes  ;  Vamnay  of  the  waters  ;  VdyUj  of  the  nnembodied 
element ;  Vaiirawana^  of  demons  and  rakshae  ;  Paiianya^ 
of  oceans,  clouds,  rivers ;  Nandi^  of  quadrupeds ;  Supemay  of 
birds  of  prey  ;  Oarunda^  of  the  winged  race,  Ac,  Ac.  Each 
city^  grove,  and  house  has  a  presiding  deity  ;  and  thus  in  the 
**  Sf  lalihini  Sand^sa,'*  the  poet  reminds  us  of  the  *'  household 
god,*'  by  adoring  whom  the  San'ka  was  to  proceed  on  his 
enand  :— 

The  city  too  (K^laniya),  into  which  the  poet  sent  his  message, 
is  said  to  be  the  seat  of  Vibhishana.  It  is  in  accordamce  with 
this  notion,  that  the  Sinhalese  are  very  reluctant  to  pull 
down  an  old  house  ;  or  even 

an  ancient  tree,  whose  branches  wear 

The  marks  of  village  reverence  and  ears  :— 

and  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  devos 
This  notion  of  household-gods,  is  entirely  derived  from  the 
Hindus,  according  to  whom  "  every  city,"  says  Prof.  Wilsont 
"  has  it«  own  $riy  its  own  fortune  or  prosperity,  which  in 
former  times  seems  to  have  been  represented  by  an  image 
with  a  temple  of  its  own.  The  practice  amongst  the  ancients 
of  considering  a  city  under  the  protection  of  some  well* 
known  divinity  is  more  familiar  to  us,  but  an  analogous 
superstition  with  that  of  the  Hindus  also  prevailed  amongst 
the  polytheists  of  Europe." 

Thus  in  "  The  Seven  against  Thebes  ;"  the  Theban  women 
seek  their  shrines  of  the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  of  the 
city.     The  poet  in  the  '^  Mdlati  and  Maiava  "  says  ; 

Till  they  come, 

Obedient  to  the  holy  dame's  injnnctions, 

The  matrons  of  her  father's  household  send, 

Tiie  maiden  to  the  temple  of  the  deity 

That  guards  our  walls,  to  pray  tnat  naught  molest, 

Ko  evil  interrupt  the  happy  rite  — 

HindH  Play,  II.  p.p.  646. 
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3.  The  chief  of  all  the  infernal  deities,  the  SiTMMANAS 
or  Pinto  of  the  west,  has,  in  one  point  of  view,  mnch  reaem- 
blance  to  onr  Yama^  as  exercising  a  sovereignty  over  the 
dead,  and  as  being  the  king  of  Hell ;  whilst  in  another,  a0 
the  chief  of  the  infernal  deities,  he  is  identical  with  oar 
Vbsamctni,  or  the  Indian  Kuvera.  The  poet  embodies  his 
varions  names  in  the  following  verses  : 

He  is  the  lord  of  wealth,  and  is  thence  named  Danihdu  or 
Du/ifida,  a  name  which  has  some  resemblance  to  Plato's  Latin 
designation,  Dis,  signifying  "wealth,"  He  is  represented 
as  extremely  deformed,  as  indeed  his  Grecian  parallel  is 
described  "  blind  and  lame  ;'  and  hence  he  is  called  kti^  "  vile'' 
and  verOy  "  body" — Kuvira.  From  the  circumstance  of  one 
of  his  cities  beirg  called  Visana,  he  is  named  Vesamunij 
although  some  suppose  that  it  means  ''  Son  of  Vis&s'*  He 
is  called  Yak-rada,  that  is,  SuraTiianas,  or  chief  of  all  the 
YakhoBy  or  the  infernal  deities  of  the  Oreeks. 

Ka^oml  n  i-koHiala . 
In  the  Vana  Parva  of  the  "  Mahibharata,"  it  is  stated  that 
Kuveraj  the  son  of  Pulastya,  by  his  attentions  to  his 
grandfather  Brahma,  was  made  immortal,  and  appointed 
the  god  of  wealth ;  that  his  capital  was  Larikd  or  Ceylon ; 
and  that  his  attendants  were  demons.  It  is  doubtless 
his  tale  which  induced  the  ancient  historians  of  this 
iaiand  to  regard  its  inhabitants  before  the  arrival  of  Vijaya 
80  •'supematural"  "non-human"  beings  or  "demons." 
But  I  am  reminded  by  my  pandit,  that  this  notion  of 
'*  demoniac  inhabitants,"  whom  Vijaya  found  on  his  arrival 
In  Ceylon,  may  be  also  traced  to  the  fact  that  Havana 
the  ancient  king  of  Ceylon  is  mentioned  in  the  Uitara 
Rdmdyana    and   Padma    Purdna  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
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R^kM^  or  a  distiuguished  member  of  a  demonaic  race. 
Ab  u  deity  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
he  receives  the  appellation  Sin-dd,  "the  promoter  of 
prosperity."  Unlike  other  deities,  who  are  represented 
as  bciing  seated  on  brute-beasts,  Kuv^ra  is  said  to  ride 
en  a  human  being,  a  circumstance  by  which  he  receives 
the  name  of  Ndrdyana,  He  is  attended  by  Kinnaras, 
the  musicians  of  Heaven,  and  is  thence  called  Ki^durifidu. 
He  is  esteemed  very  powerful,  and  is  thence  called  Baj'a- 
raja,  "  the  king  of  kings."  Like  the  Roman  Dis,  of  whom 
it  is  said  by  Cicero,  that  he  is  so  called,  because  "  all  the 
natural  powers  and  faculties  of  the  earth  are  under  his 
direction,"  Kuvira  is  the  Master  of  the  inestimable  treasures 
of  the  earth,  and  more  especially  of  the  nine  gems,  (of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,)  —  and  is  therefore  called 
Niindu  'chief  of  treasures.* 

S^lalihini'SaiMMLya, 
He  is  the  Regent  of  the  North,  and  is  thence  called 
UturU'^id.  Mount  Kailisha  is  his  abode  jointly  with 
Slid,  who  is  said  to  be  Kuv6ra's  friend  — tlience  the 
appellation  Rudu-saha.  But  Alaka  is  his  principal  city, 
which  is  therefore  received  by  our  bards  as  the  centre  of 
all  those  regions  which  teem  with  wealth  : 

Parawi  Sand^saya 
The  nine  Nidhi  or  *  treasures'  are  enumerated  in  the    fol- 
lowing stanza   given  in  several  Sanscrit  works  :  — 

They  are  translated  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be  the  "  lotus,'' 
*'  large  lotus,"  "  shell"  or  "  conch,"  "  fish,"  "  tortoise,"  "  crest,'* 
*'  a  mathematical  figure  used  by  the  Jains,"  nida  "  colour"  and 
"  dwarf."  But,  evidently  gems  are  meant :  and  1  may  here 
give  Mr.  Kindersley's  translation  of  the   passage,  through  the 
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medium  of  the  Tamil ;  viz.,  the  coral,  pearl,  cats's-eje,  erne* 
raid,  diamond,  sapphire,  ruby,  and  topas.  The  ninth  i# 
left  undetemtined.  It  is  nila  which  probably  means  the 
nil-afnani  of  the  Tamils  or  the  nilrkeUi  of  the  Siyhaleeei 
which  is  commonly  called  '*  the  blue  sapphire,^*  and  esteemed 
of  great  value.  And  I  may  here  advert  to  the  &tct  that  the 
blue  sapphire  is  sometimes  formed  of  the  Ceylon  ruby,  which 
may  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  formation,  exhibiting  the 
shades  which  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  lake  and 
blue, 

4.  The  D^va  who  has  not  his  parallel  amongst  the 
Grecian  amd  Roman  gods^  the  most  inimical  to  Buddhas,  is 
said  to  be  Mara,  the  ruler  of  six  heavens.  No  intelligible 
reason  is,  however,  given  for  his  antagonism  to  Buddhism, 
but  *'  the  fear  by  his  discourses  many  beings  would  obtain  the 
blessedness  of  the  Brihma  16kas,  and  the  privilege  of 
ntrtt'ana,  which  would  prevent  the  repeopling  of  the  inferior 
world  in  which  he  reigned,  when  the  Devos  then  inhabiting 
it  had  fulfilled  their  period  of  existence.*^  Though  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  being  of  mighty  powers,  he  is  nevertheless 
represented,  owing  to  this  opposition,  as  a  IMva  full  of 
*'  cunning.'^  In  the  life  of  Buddha  given  by  Csoma  Kdr5si,  he 
is  called  "  the  devil,^^  and  is  described  as  being  extremely 
envious,  and  as  reflecting  thus  :  *^  Should  he  become  Buddha 
all  animal  beings  instructed  by  him,  will  grow  judicious  and 
wise,  and  then  they  will  not  obey  my  commands  or  order,*' 
This  hate  of  his  towards  Buddha,  seems  to  resemble  that 
of  Satan  ;  and  his  temptations  the  assaults  of  the  Devil. 
For,  when  Siddharta  left  home  to  become  Buddlia>  Vix^ 
the  ^*  agent  of  Sin,"  instantly  appeared,  saying,  'Met  me 
stop  the  great  mort^,**  and  rising  aloft  mto  the  air,  thus 
addressed  him:  ^MiihauhVy  depart  not:  on  the  seventh 
day  from  hence,  the  heavenly  V?Mkkaratanan  will  most 
certainly  come  to  pass.    Then  thou  shalt  exercise  sovereigntyt 


•  SpMMS  Hardj  •'  Maniial  of  Badahism/'  p.  171. 
t  '^TIm  devil  tak«th  him        ' 


ap  iDto  an  exceeding  high  moontaia,  and 
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over  the  four  great  quarters  of  the  earth,  together  with 
their  2000  isles  :  Blessed,  wait."  The  great  mortal  asked 
*  Who  art  thou  ? '  *  I  am  Vasavatto. '  "  I  am  aware  that  both 
empire  and  universal  dominion  are  proffered  to  me  :  I  am 
however  not  destined  for  royalty  :  depart  Mara  ;  approach 
not  thus.'*  When  Gautama  became  Buddha,  M^i*a  brought 
an  army  equipped  with  swords,  axes,  javelins,  bows,  arrows, 
spikes,  clubs,  &c.,  to  wage  war  against  the  great  sage. 
The  army  is  described  to  have  been  so  great  in  number, 
that  it  well  nigh  overpoised  the  earth.  The  soldiers  assumed 
many  terrific  forms  of  wild  animals,  demons  and  spirits  ; 
and  continued  rushing  towards  the  spot  where  Buddha  sat 
under  the  B<5  tree.  Apparitions  of  ill  omen  descended  in 
various  forms,  proclaimed  the  advent  of  Mara.  Thousands 
of  appalling  meteors  descended  from  heaven.  The  earth 
quaked  ;  and  there  was  darkness  throughout  the  world. 
Indra,  Brahma,  and  a  host  of  other  celestials  who  were 
in  attendance  upon  Buddha  fled  at  the  appearance  of 
Mara,  who  came  mounted  upon  his  charger,  the  Elephant 
called  (i^irimekhala.  The  great  sage  was  thus  left  alone  ; 
and  the  assault  commenced.  Crashing  storms  of  fire,  brim- 
stone, and  weapons  came  down  ;  but  they  hurt  not  one  hair 
of  Gautama.  A  hundred  thousand  volcanos  were  hurled  at 
him ;  but  they  assumed  the  form  of  garlands  on  their 
approach  to  Buddha.  Every  other  imaginable  devise  was 
likewise  ineffectual ;  and  Mdra  fled  with  shame.  His  enmity 
did  not  cease  here.  When  Buddha  announced  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  Mara  imperceptibly  exerted  his  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Ananda,  and  prevented  him  from  com- 
prehending this  exposition,  though  i*epeated  twice.t 

showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them. 
And  saith  auto  him.  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee  &c."  Mat^  iv.  8,  0. 

*  Tumour's  version  of  the  *'  BuddhavaQsa''  (Bengal  Asiatie  Society's 
Journal  vii  p.  30,.) 

t  This  interference  prevented  Ananda  fix)m  entreating  the  sags  to 
prolong  his  existence  which  he  had  the  power  of  doing  erwi  for  a 
whole  kalpa  if  he  was  duly  requested  thereto. —Tumour,  loc.  cit.  p.  1001  • 
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Sixty  two  anifijes,  of  which  Mara  was  guilty,  are 
spoken  of  by  the  votaries  of  Gautama  ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  by  them,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  all  the  systems 
of  religions  on  earth,  except  Btiddhism  ;  and  that  he  sent  our 
blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  to  set  aside  Buddh- 
ism, which  w^as  at  the  time  captivating  the  minds,  and 
winning  the  affections  of  thousands  in  the  East.  In  a  little 
work*  extant  among  the  Sinhalese,  the  following  passages 
occur  in  reference  to  the  belief  above  referred  to  : — 


*  This  appears  to  lie  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work,  eDtitleil  the  *Hi8' 
toriea  of  Milimlu  and  KristA  ((Christ).'  There  is  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  person  by  whom  it  waa  written.  It  contains,  among  other  matters, 
a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  hirth  and  cmcifixion  of 
•Christ*  of  'Nazareth.'  It  combines  a  life  of  onr  Savionr.  with  a  few 
Mrticiilars  connected  with  the  controversial  dialectics  of  Milindu  and 
Kigas^na.  The  wi-iter  does  not  (as  he  would,  if  it  were  a  fabrication 
give  it  a  show  of  inspired  authencity,  by  stating  it  to  be  the  production 
of  a  Rabat  ;  but  merely  says,  that  the  two  stones  (whether  a  tradition 
handed  down,  or  a  written  work,  it  is  not  clear),  were  brought  down  by 
certain  Buddhist  priests,  who  arrived  on  a  religious  mission  on  this 
Island,  during  the  reign  of  Vialagam  Bilhu,  which  was,  according  to 
•*  Mahivapsa,"  A  D.,519:  when  indeed,  we  find  from  the  **  MahAvapsa," 
A  body  of  priests  were  assembledi  for  the  first  time  in  the  island,  tocommit 
to  writing  the  oral  tnuUtions  concerning  the  national  relij^^ion  of  La|;^kA> 
(See  "  MahAvansa,"  p.  207. )  The  countries  too  from  which  the  priests 
came  are  mentioned,  and  they  are  thoKe  wliich  frequently  occur  in  other 
Ruddhistical  works— "Aramana,  Malawa,  ^.ThandAra,  Pyg^a,  i  elalup, 
Rakkadu,  and  Sagal."  The  birth  of  Christ  is  stated  to  be  in  the  time  of 
Klbgai^na  485  A.  B.  This,  it  is  important  to  olwerve,  is  at  variance  with 
the  date  for  the  same  event  assigned  in  other  Buddhistical  works.  [The 
•  MahAvapsa,'*  says  that  Buddha  had  predicted  the  birth  of  this  sage  600 
years  after  his  death.  In  the  Ti>»etan  annals  (see  Asiatic  Researches. 
XX.  p.  400)  the  same  prediction  is  recorded  and  that  NAgdrjuna  would 
appear  400  years  A-  B.  The  R<ijd  Tarartgml  shows  that  this  celel)rated 
personage  visited  Kasmir  about  460  A.  B.  See  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal,  v.  p.  536.  J  These  discrepancies  which  unsettle  the  date  given 
in  the  '•  MahAvaijsa."  a  book  which  is  considered  as  sacred  as  any 
of  the  Buddhistical  Scri|»ture«,  ai-e  investe<l  with  much  importance  in  a 
historical  point  of  view,  shewing  clearly  the  correctness  of  Tumour's 
belief  that  the  Buddhistical  era  ^  as  antedated  by  Mah^ndma,  or  the  eai  ly 
historians  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  to  the  extent  of  60  or  66  yeart. 
They  also  intimate,  consequently,  a  strong  circumstance  in  favor 
of  the  gennineness  of  the  work  here  noticed.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  history  beara  dat«  2305  A.  B.  (which  is  1762  A.  D.)  after 
the  Dutch  had  introduced  Christianity  amongst  the  Sinhalese,  and  long 
afte-  the  Portuguese  ha<l  made  the  natives  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  language  too,  in  which  it  is  written  (and 
which  contains  amongst  other  words  the  Portuguese  word  kdnu  instead 
of  the  Siphalene  nfmn  for  •'  ditch,")  this  appears  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt  to  be  what  it  does  not  disguise  t<>  represent— the  production  of  a 
mo«iern  date.    Whether,  therefore,  it  is  an  invention  of  tne  Buddliists.  a 
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"And  when  Wasawarti  Mini  saw  that  king  Milindu  had 
thus  set  aside  his  two  and  sixty  artifices,  and  his  established 
moral  andcenemonial  customs,  he  reflected  thue :  •  King  Milindtx 

hhnctktifm  of  the  Buddhist  priestliood,  to  brhig  contempt  on  our  holy 
KeligioD  is  a  matter  well  worthy  the  aUitention  and  investigation  of 
Oriental  Scholars  to  whom,  and  to  the  Asiatic  Sciciety  in  particular,  I  am 
prepared  to  suhniit  an  English  translation  in  MS,  *of  this  little  work. 
Opposed,  however  to  such  a  suppomtion  is  the  undeniable  and  weP  Anown 
fact,  that  Buddhists  look  u|»on  (yhristianity  without  jealousy,— nay  more, 
that  there  is  a  aisnosition  on  tlieir  part  to  conform  U^  (yhristianity  alon^ 
l»ith  Buddhism  The  Kev.  D.  J.  Gogerly  says,  in  a  paper  nrinte<l  in  Sir 
E.  Tennent's  work  on  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  p.  240  :— •*  I  have  seen  it 
stated  in  a  cimtrorersial  Tract  written  by  a  Buddhist  priest  of  Matura, 
ttot  fifteen  years  since,  that  probably  Chnst  in  a  former  state  of  existence 
iras  a  God,  residing  in  one  of  the  six  heavens  (a  position  which  tliey  repre- 
fientad  Gautama  as  having  oocupie<l  immediately  preWous  to  his  birth,  a» 
Ibddba);  that  animated  by  benevolence  he  desirea  and  obtained  a  birth  tm 
Man,  and  cbonght  truth  so  far  as  lie  was  acquainted  with  it."  Nor  is  this 
a  oreatore  of  modem  and  enlightened  times.  So  far  hack  as  the  age  of 
the  ^preAt  Aifc>ka,  the  liberal  monaich  of  Asia,  we  find  that  far  from  any 
hostility  being  shewn  to  other  religions,  Buddhists  actually  honored  them. 
Thus,  in  one  of  the  Inscriptions  of  that  Buddhist  sovereign  we  find  it 
declared  (See  Max  Mailer's  Buddhism  and  BuddhiH  Piigrinu,  p.  23,» 
that  *'  there  are  circumstances  where  the  religion  of  others  ought  to  be 
honored.  And  in  acting  thu8,a  man  fortifies  his  own  faith,  and  assists  the 
luith  ot  others.  He  who  acts  otherwise,  diminishes  his  own  faith  and  hurte 
the  faith  of  others/'     See  also  Hue's  TaHcury,  Thibet  and  China,  p,  210. 

The  followiuff  concluding  passage,  contains  important  data  for  the 
elucidatioB  of  Ueyloiiese  and  Indian  history.  **  This  is  the  histoir  of  the 
Tirtaka.  •  •  He  is  calleil  by  the  Tamils  Naaarinn  (Nasarine) ;  by  the 
SiQhalese  Tirtaka,  •  •  a  religions  Teacher ;  and  by  others  Kirsta  (Christ). 
He  was  born  485 years  after  the«leath  of  Buddha,  the  teacher  of  the  three 
iroridtf.  King  Milindu  entered  upon  his  dialectic  controversies  in  iSO 
A.  B.  Those  ccmtroversies  laHte<l  nine  months  and  nine  days  :  at  the 
fenmnation  of  which  the  king  became  a  convert  to  Buddhism,  entertained 
N^^gas^na,  and  80,000  priests  for  12  years.  In  513  A.B.  the  Carpenter'e 
Son  was  killed  and  buried.  At  this  time  by  reason  of  an  innocent  BrAh- 
amn  female  havinf|[  been  killed,  there  was  a  famine  for  12  years.  [This 
event,  as  detailed  in  the  Rasatsjhini,  a  Pali  historical  record,  serves  te 
ennflh*nv  the  dates  hei-e  given.]  i  >uring  this  period  Valagam  B&hu  reigned 
at  Anuridhapura  in  LapkA  and  erected  99  monuments  and  edifices.  Two^ 
years  and  four  months  btfore  the  famine,  which  is  called  the  Bmninitt 
iiya,  two  Priests  from  LapkA  went  to  worship  the  great  B6,  and  visited 
the  various  places  in  the  five  and  thirty  cities  in  which  Buddha  hatl  dwelt. 
During  this  pilgrimage  was  the  famine,  called  BemiHtsiii  s^ya.  They 
mxt  proceeded  Up  Sagal,  and  there  were  80,000  Priests  in  the  four 
Tisnipies  of  that  city. 

They  having  heard  the  renown  of  Lapka  in  respect  of  the  Bu<UUiist 
leligion  established  in  it,  were  highly  delighted  and  expressed  their 
gratulattouH.  The  two  priests  who  went  over  were  kindly  treated  by 
tftenv.  After  the  expiration  of  the  12  years,  during  whicTi  the  famine 
ha<l  lasted,  a  body  of  Priests  came  to  Ceylon  on  a  religious  mission  frony 
^ie  countries  of  Mallawa,  Gand4ra,  Aramana,  Tygoa,  Pelalup,  Kakkadu, 
fnd  Sagal.  They  rendeied  much  service  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  by 
elucidating  his  doctrines,  aud  by  the  compilation  of  Inniks  conceming 
bii^  dharrma.  At  that  time  these  two  histories,  viz.,  one  relating  to  Milindu, 
•w?  the  other  regarding  the    lirtaka  of  a  Carpenter's   Sow,  were  brought 
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has  locked  up  the  foar  hells  which  exist  for  my  spiritual 

tufqxMrt,  and  has  also  set  aside  my  two  and  sixty  hidden  (unre- 

▼ealed)  devices,  (artifices)*;  and  summoned   before  him  a 

son  (a  being)  of  Vasavarti,  and  said  unto  him,  '  You  were 

first  defeated  by  doctrinal  disputations   with    Milindu,  the 

son  (a  deva)  of  Nh^mdnaratiya  heaven,  and  other  heavenly 

beings  were  likewise  defeated  by  him.     He  has  subjugated 

all  the  six   heaip^ns.      He  also  entered   into   a  controversy 

with  a  deva  of   Yama.    Him  also  he  has  defeated.     Since 

then    Nigas^a  has  vanquished  the  six  heavens  by  defeating 

Milindu.     By  reas<m  of  our  having  originateil  the  disputa-^ 

tion,  he  is  incensed  against  me  ;  and  with  a  view  to  destroy 

my  sixty-two  devices,  he  has  departed  to  the  human  world, 

where  he  is  bom  by  the  name  of  Milindu.     He  now  reigns  in 

the  city  of  Sagal,  as  the  supreme  monarch  over   a  hundred 

kings  of  Dambadiva.     Since  therefore  you  were  first  defeating 

by  him  in  controversial  disputations,  go  and  be  bom  in  the 

midst   of  the  city  of  Sagal,  and  in  the  womb  of  a  female  of  the 

low  Carpenter's  caste.     And  when  you  shall  have  grown  up,  be 

you  Monarch  over  the  whole   of    Dambadiva.     Snatch  away 

the  Bceptre  of  Milindu's  kingdom.    Open  the  gates  of  the  four 

hells,  which  exist  for  the  suppcnrt  of  my  existence :  and  uphold 

and  protect  my  two  and  sixty  secret  devices,  which  shall  last 

tor  ever  and  ever,  {lit:  during  the  entire  kalpn,)'    Upon  this 

injunction  of  Vasavarti  Mara,  the  Mara-aon  came  down  from 

the  heaven  called  Paranennitii'VasavarH^  and  at  midnight 

was  conceived  in   the  womb  of  a  female  of  the  Carpenter's 

caste  in  the  city  of  Sagal."*  

aown  l»v  the  aforcwiici  two  prieate  on  their  return  to  Lap U.  It  is  now 
(tLe  tUte  of  the  writing)  2305  years  after  the  time  of  the  great 
Buddha.'  ,  „  ^^    ^..     . 

•  A  iiimaar  story  i«  given  in  the  ••  Milindapiirasna,  as  to  the  birth  of 
Nl«a»tea.  ••Atthe  intercession  of  A ssagutta  Terinn&ns^,  on  behalf  of 
the  Buddhbt  priesthood  generally,  Indra.  the  snpreme  of  the  Deros, 
invoked  KAffasMia,  who  was  in  the  KetunuUi  heaven,  and  called  MoMt- 
mma  to  be  bora  in  the  human  worid,  for  the  purpose  of  confuting 
Milindu,  to  whfch  NAgas^na.  after  much  hesitation,  consented  Ac- 
cor^offlv  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  wife  of  Sonuttra,  a 
Brahman,  and  an  inliabitant  of  Kajangala,  on  the  borders  of  the 
BlmanU   tno\kitth.\x\n:'—MUwdnj>prasna. 
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Mdra  is  called  Kdma  cUv6^  or  "  god  of  pleasure,'*  by  Kosma 
Koroei  in  his  Tibetan  Annals.  We  are  unable  to  find 
the  authority  for  this  in  any  of  the  works  on  Buddhism 
extant  in  Ceyloa  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  most  of  the  names 
given  to  the  Siyhalese  Cupid,  or  Kdma  d/na^  are  also  given 
to  M&ra,  which  name  signifies  "  death,'*  or  "  destroyer.*'  It 
also  is  remarlcable  that  Mdra's  three  daughters,  who  were 
dispatched  to  tempt  Gautama,  are  called  Rangn,  "dance," 
Ta^hu,  **  love,  '*  and  Rati,  "  sensuality"  ;  the  last  name  being 
also  given,  according  to  the  Hindu  Fabulists,  to  the  consort 
of  the  Indian  Cupid,  whence  he  is  called  Riyahimi.  Since  he 
is  identified  with  Mdra,  commonly  sumamed  Vasavartiy  from 
the  appellation  given  to  the  heaven  of  which  he  is  an  inhabit- 
ant, it  may  be  convenient  to  notice  here  a  few  particulars 
regarding  Kama  DiiVA. 

He  is  represented  as  Ananga,  or  "  bodiless."  This  is  either 
metaphorical  as  to  his  influence  on  the  mind,  or  with  reference 
to  the  legend  of  his  having  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
anger  of  Slva^  when  pierced  by  Kdmn^s  arrows,  and  thus 
inspired  with  love  for  Pnrvati^  Referring  to  the  last  men- 
tioned circumstance,  he  is  called  Mant,^'  destroyer;"  Mnl-nttga^ 
*' dead  body;"  Vasam-sera^  "  unequal  body  ;*'  and  Un-aga, 
"  deficient  body.*'  Regarding  him  as  a  creature  of  the  mind, 
he  is  Mana-t/on,  t  **  mind-bom;*'  or  Naraka^  "  human  body." 
He  is  the  embodied  form  of  the  god  of  gods,  whence  he  is 
called  TunU'hiru,  "body  of  sun's  splendour."  He  is  the 
agitator  of  the  hearts  of  Brihma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Indra, 
and  is  thence  called  Samara,  "  the  warrior."  He  inflames 
the  minds  of  men  for  sensual  pleasures,  and  is  therefore  called 
Mada,  or  'intoxication* :  in  reference  ^to  which  Kalidasa  in 
the  following  beautiful  lines  in  his  Saknntald ;  sings  i 


♦  Hindi! Plays,  ii.  p.  21.  Also  see  Prof.  Monier  Williams' ^oArunte/a,  p.  101. 

t  Having  offerwi  adoration    to  the  miml-born   divinity,  let  the   wife 

worsliip  her  hutiband  with  ornaments,  tlowers  and  raiment,  thinking  in- 

tei-nally  with  entire  complacency  *  ThtJt  is  the  God  of  love/— The  VurAnuB. 
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*'  Verily  even  now  the  fire  of  Siva^s  wrath  bums  in  this  like  the  submarine 
fire  in  the  ocean  :  otheiwise  how  cooldst  thou,  O  agitator  of  thesooJ  1 
with  nothing  left  but  ashes,  be  so  scorching  towards  such  as  me?** 
Ananga  ie  repreBented,  like  his  Grecian  parallel  EroH,  with  a 
bow  and  arrow.  The  description  of  these  weapons  in  our 
books  is  truly  beautiful :  the  bow  is  a  sugar-cane,  (whence  the 
appellation  oiSiya-seWy  or  a  "  creeper-bow,"  sweet  in  its  taste, 
and  lovely  in  its  appearance  ;  the  bow-string  is  made  of  a  line 
of  bees,  those  lovely  denizens  of  the  forest,  who  sip  the 
liquid  sweets  of  flowers  ;  and  the  arrows  are  five  in  number 
(/>an-«f?'a),  each  tipped  with  a  flower.  Hence  the  name 
Mnla-viya  or  Kusum-dunu,  "flowery  bow,*'  which  the  poet 
describes  in  the  following  lines:  — 

The  five  species  of  flowers  here  described  are  :  the  white 
dazzling  Jasmine^  the  matchless  Asdka^*  the  unspotted  Idda^ 
the  far-famed  Maha-nel  (Lotus.  Nelumhium  specioaum)^ 
and  the  odorous  Mango,f  They  are  also  given  in  the  following 
passage  in  the  paraphrase  to  the  Amara  Kdsha  : — 

and  are  different  from  those  enumerated  by  a  Siyhalese  poet 
in    the  following  line  : — 

which  are  the  Jasmine,  Idda^  Kina^  Domha.,  and  Bdlidda. 

*  This  is  the  Jonesia  AsOka,  which  is  represented  as  producing  a  very 
lovely  flower,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  contact  of  the  stem  of  the  A86ka 
tree  with  the  foot  of  a  woman  of  superior  beauty,  makes  it  blossom. 

t  It  is  believed,  (and  I  here  speak  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  W 
Ferguson),  that  the  tree  which  produced  the  6a/w  of  Giltad  in  the  Scrip, 
tnree.  Bdellium,  Myrrh  and  Incense  or  Frankincense,  are  the  produoe 
of  the  same   natural  order  of  plantu  to    which  our   Mango  belongs* 
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Sir  William'  Jones  differently  describes  thevL  in  the 
following  beautiful  lines,  giving  a  descriptionof  the  maUsera 
or  "  flowery  darts  "  of  Cupid. 

*'  He  liends  the  luscious  cane  and  twists  the  string. 
With  bees  how  sweet,  but  ah  I  how  keen  their  sting. 
He  with  five  flowVets  tips  the  ruthless  darts, 
Which  tlirough  five  sensen  pierce  enraptur'd  hearts  : 
Strong  Champa,  rich  in  odorous  gold, 
Warm  Aera  nursed  in  heav'nly  mould ; 
Dry  Nag€uer  in  silver  smiling  ; 
Hot  Criticum  our  senne  beguiling, 
And  last  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame. 
Love  shajlt  which  gods  bright  Bela  name  "* 

The  Eastern  Cupid  bears  upon  his  banner  the  Makara^  an 
aquatic  monster  like  a  fish  ;  and  in  the  Makara-dvnja,^  Dissa- 
nayaka  describes  him  as  a  "fierce  warrior,  approaching  to 
battle.'*— 

**  Mounted  on  the  elephant  of  darkness— holding  the  umbrella  of  Antumii* 
hoisUng  the  banner  of  Makara,  X  enjoying  the  music  of  the  bellowing 
seas ;  playing  the  lute  (chauk)  which  produces  the  kdkiia's  (cuckoo's) 
notes,  and  holding  the  sugar-cane  bow  with  lotus  darts." 

According  to  one  of  the  PurdnaSy  the  worship  of  Kama* 
was  instituted  by  Siva,  in  pity  of  the  fate  to  which   he  bad 

*  **  In  the  Romaunt  of  [the  Rose  there  is  something  of  a  similar  al- 
legory ;  Cupid  is  armed  with  '  ten  brade  arrows,*  of  which  *  five  were 
shaven  well  an'i  dight,'  and  of  a  nature  to  (produce  virtuous  attachment ; 
while  the  other  five  *aIso  black  as  fiend  in  hell  *  were  Pride,  villaine, 
&c.,  and  of  pernicious  properties."— fTt^tanV  Migha  Duia. 

8ee  various  descriptions  of  '  tlie  five  flowers,'  in  Professor  Williams* 
bakmntdUiy  note  at  p.  100. 

t  Literally  -'  Fish-banner."  the    name  of  a  poem. 

i  Although  the  name  signifies  a  *  fish  '  and  its  repi^sentation  in  the 
Indian  Zodiac  has  a  resemblance  to  the  Pisces  of  the  western  Astronomers ; 
yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  the  crocodile  of  Egytian  worship. 
The  Maktxra  toran  over  porches  in  Bnddhistical  temples  clearly  prove  tkis 
to  be  a  cmeodile.  Professor  Wilson  describes  the  animal  as  *  *  monster." 
which  doubtless  it  is,  judging  from  the  representations  given  of  it  in 
Buddliistical  Temples. 
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consigDed  him.  Thia  ia  represented  to  take  place  in  a  grove 
of  A$6ka  trees,  where  Kiina  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
three-e>ed  god.  Although  Europeans  have  frequently  dwelt 
upon  the  want  of  affection  in  the  matrimonial  relations  amongst 
Asiatica,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  they  are  much 
attached  to  their  wives,  who  reciprocate  the  feelings  of  love 
to  an  extent  even  unknown  in  the  fictions  of  the  west. 
Various  passages  may  he  cited  from  the  books  illustrating  this 
position  ;  but  one  will  suffice  from  a  Hindil  poet,  who  thus 
feelingly  describes  the  lament  of  Uma,  when  Kama  was 
blasted  by  the  lightning  of  Siva's  scorching  eye  :  -  *'  She 
«wr»ons"  ;  but 

Too  soon   her  gentle  soul  returned   to  know 
The  pangM  of  widowhood, — that  word  of  woe  ! 
*  Speak  to  me  Ki,ma' !  why  so  silent  ?  give 
One  word  in  answer,-  doth  my  K^nialive  ? 
There  on  the  turf  his  dumb  cold  a«hes  lay — 
That  fiery  flash  has  scorched  the  soul  away... 
Sure  woman*s  heart  is  strong,  for  can  it  be 
That  I  still  live  while  this  is  ail  of  thee  ?' 

A  rt)murkable  passage  occurs  in  the  Buddha  va^aa^  in  which 
ctiree  of  the  divinities  to  whom  w^  have  already  alluded,  are 
compared  to  Gautama,  upon  his  first  api}earance  in  public, 
after  attaining  the  position  of  the  Great  Teacher.  1  extract 
it  entire  : — 

"  Among  themselves  these  people  kept  saying  one  to  another,  *  Friend 
who  is  this?  can  it  be  the  full  moon  descended  among  us  out  of  dread  of 
Sdhu,  concealiiig  the  rays  with  which  he  is  endowed  ?  such  a  one  was 
never  seen  before.'  Smiling  at  his  suggestion,  another  said,  *  I'his  is  the 
god  of  love  with  his  floral  banner ;  dignified  in  person  he  haa  come  to 
revel  amoAg  us,  having  observed  the  great  personal  beauty  of  our 
monarch  and  of  our  fellow -citizens.'  Laughing  at  him,  another  said, 
*  Friend,  art  thou  mad  ?  the  god  of  love  lias  half  of  his  body  destroyed  by 
the  fire  kindle<l  by  the  jealousy  of  Isso  (Siva),  it  is  not  he,  it  is  the  chief 
of  the  d^va,  the  thousand -eyed  deity  (Indra)  who  has  come  h»re,  imagining 
that  this  is  the  celestial  city.'  Another  again,  playfully  ridiculing  him, 
aaidi  '  F^end,  what  nonsense  art  thou  talking !  where  are  hia  thouoand 

r 
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eyes?  where  is  his  thund^^rbolt,  and  where  is  his  elephant  Irawana? 
Assuredly  he  is  Brahma,  who,  having  witnessed  the  indolence  of  the 
Brahmans,  has  come  hitherto  teach  the  Vedas,  and  their  accompaniments.' 
Another  ridiculing  all  others  said  *  He  is  neither  the  moon,  the  god 
of  love,  nor  the  thousand -eyed  deity,  nor  yet  Brahma.  He  is  the 
wonderful  personage— the  supreme— the  teacher  of  the  world. '  "• 

5.  One  of  the  Triad  of  Hiudii  adoration,  and  a  deva  who 
figures  most  conspicuously  in  the  ancient  annals  of  Ceylon,  is, 
Maha  deva,  commonly  called  SiVA  He  has  for  his  seat 
Mount  Kailasha,  every  splinter  of  which  is  represented  as  aa 
inestimable  gem.  Hence  the  appellation  of  Keles  nivas.  His 
terrestrial  haunts  are  said  to  be  the  Himalaya  region,  or  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  known  as  the  mountain  of  the  moon. 
He  is  called  Ti-net,  because  he  has  "  three  eyes  :"  one  of  which 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  The  Sanscrit  form 
of  this  name,  Trl-lochan,  bears  great  affinity  to  TiHpthal" 
mos,  an  epithet  of  Zeus,  whose  statue  was  found,  says  Sir 
W.  Jones,  *  so  early  as  the  taking  of  Troy  with  a  third  eye 
in  his  forehead.'    One  of  our  poets  describes  him 

m^:A(b^i^  ^QiSi^i^di  c^^oococo  ©^  B61Q  tsS 

Holding  in  hand   an    instrument  of  three     points,    having     a    blue 

neck,  wearing   hides  of  animals,  and  concealing  his  wife   Uiila  in   his. 

body. 

Also,  ^  ^ 

<;(3  <f5)  »<;  ©§aa  ©caj^ad  fijocf  0(3^  « 

Wearing  the  crescent  moon  on  the  licad,  and  a  fierce  serpent  on 
the  neck,  dancing  daily,  and  using  a  bullock  for  his  conveyance. 

Kdliddsa,  the  prince  of  the  eastern  Poets,  thus  writes  of  this 
diva,  and  we  quote  from  the  elegant  translation  of  his  MSgha- 
duta  by  Professor  Wilson  :— 

Hence  with  new  zeal  to  Sim  homage  pay, 
The  God  witom  earth  and  hell,  and  heaven  obey  ; 
The  choir  who  tend  his  holy  face  shall  view. 
With  one  in  thee  his  neck's  celestial  blue. 


•  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Jounial.  vol.  vii,  pp.  809,  810. 
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I  have  already  referred  to  the  cause  of  this  stain  in  his  neck* 
It  is  thus  beautifully  described  in  Wilkin's  translation  of  a 
portion  of  the  Alalia  Bhdrata  :  — 

As  they  continued  to  churn  the  ocean  more  than  enough,  that  deadly 
poison  issued  from  its  bed,  burning  like  a  rajijing  tire,  whoa*?  dreadful  fumes 
in  a  moment  sprea*!  throughout  the  worhl,  confounding  the  three 
regions  of  the  universe  with  its  mortal  Htencli,  until  Seev^  at  the  word 
of  Brahma,  swallowed  the  fatal  drug  to  save  mankind,  which  remaining 
in  the  throat  of  that  sovereign  Deva  of  magic  f<»rm,  from  that  time 
he  was  called  Xilkant^  because  his  throat  was  stained  bli;e. 

.  The  worship  of  this  Deva  commenced  about  200  years  after 
Buddhism  had  sprung  up  amongst  the  Hindus ;  and  it  appears 
that  although  it  was  at  first  resisted  by  the  votaries  of  Brahma, 
yet  that  the  popular  feeling  was  so  great  in  favor  of  the 
innovation,  that  Brahmans  speedily  gave  way,  and  embraced 
the  new  faith.  The  ceremonials  connected  with  the  worship 
of  this  Deva,  who  presides  over  generation,  are  too  disgusting 
and  revolting  to  be  described  here  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  dis- 
miss the  subject  by  simply  quotin*?  from  an  orthodox  Buddhist 
poet,  who  exclaims — 

(2^s>0»;55  die^sS):^,  4»(53  Q<;c(*  ^^q  <^i^^        « 
What  benefit  is   there   from   .sacrifices  to  a  Deva,  whose  ceremonial 
worship,  consisting  of  a  show  of  the  emblem  of  generation,  is  productive 
of  (dther  disgust  or  lust  in  the  mind  ! 

6.  Vishnu,  the  object  of  adoration  of  thousands  in  India, 
holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Buddhistical  annals  of  this 
country  ; — and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  temple*  in  Ceylon 
in  which  a  room  is  not  set  apart  for  an  image  of  this  Deva. 
He  18  variously  described  in  our  books,  according  to  his 
different  qualities,  acts,  and  virtues. 

According  to  the  Mahit  Bhdrata  it  was  Vishnu,  who  at  the 
instigation  of  the  sun  and  moon  decapitated  Rdhu,  who  is 
described  jis  an  -4«//ra  or  **  demon,**  that  stole  a  draught  of 

*  In  some    instances,   as   at    L^nkdtilaka,   near  Kandy,    the    Vihara 
ai*d  the  Deuala  are  under  the  same  roof.    See  Forbes*  Ceylon. 
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Amrat  or  "  Ambrosia,"  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  Hence 
Rahu's  enmity  to  those  planets,  whom  the  Bnddhists  believe 
are  periodically  seized  upon  by  Rfihu  to  avenj^e  the  part 
they  are  said  to  have  taken  in  the  detection  of  his  theft. 

The  names  of  this  D^va,   as  of  other  deities,  are  descriptive. 
He  is  Vas-deiVy  "  the  son  of  Vasi\-d^va,''  and  Uvindu  **  ranks, 
next  to  the  chief  deva.''     He  is  Kamul-kal  or  Siri-piifay  the 
husband  of  Lnksmi,     He  has  Siw-ba, "  four  arms ;''  Piyum-nety 
*•  lotus  eyes  ";  Z>r/w<^flf,  "a  sash  round  his  belly  ;^  Hemsahi^ 
"  a  golden  mantle  "  on  his  body  ;  Sak-pancty  **  a  ring  '*  in  one 
hand,  and  "  a  conch  shell  "  in  the  other ;  and  Piyum-neba^  "  a 
lotus  navel."     This  last  designation  was  owing  to   the    part 
Vishnu  had  taken  in  the  reconciliation  between  Parvati  and 
Mahadevay  who  found  their  concurrence  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  their  offspriiig.     This  was  so  for  recognized  by  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  that  the  former,  we   learn  from 
Wilf ord's  Essay  on  Egypt,  had  *  a  vast  umbilicus  made  of  stone/ 
in  their  Temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon  ;  and  that  the  latter  kept 
an  umbilicus  of  white  marble,  at  Delphi,  in  the  sanctuary  trf 
the  Temple,  where  it  was  carefully  wrapt  up  in  cloth.     He  isi 
represented    as    being    Kalu   or   Nilafuja,    *  blue ;'   and    lu* 
Qurulu-dada^  "  riding  on  a  Ourulu"  between  whom  ami  the 
serpent  race  is  a  deadly  feud,  originating  in  a  dispute  bt^tween 
their  respsctive  ptirents  Kadru    and    Vina  fa;  the   wives  of 
Kasyapa.     In  a  Hindii  legend  (as  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Budugundlufikd ra,) 

he  is  described,  as 

•*  pilIowe<l  on  his  snake-couch  luitl  the  Jeej»." — Mnddra  Raksham. 
and  as 

reposing  upon    the   th^wisvml   heads  o(  S^sht,  amitUt  th  e  waters  by 
which  the  earth  is  overspread. 

The  story,  in  reference  to  which  he  is  called  Oovindu^  or 
*  chief  of  herdsmen,*  is  thus  narrated  by  Miss  Spier,  in  her 
"  Life  in  Ancient  India,"  p.  466. 
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"  At  the  conclumon  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  skies  were  bright 
with  stars,  the  herdsmen  were  bostly  engaged  in  preparing  a  sacrifice 
fur  Indra  ;  but  Krishna,  resolving  to  put  the  king  of  the  celestials  into 
a  passion,  persuaded  Nanda  to  worship  mountains  and  cattle,  and  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  Indra.  '  Kine,'  he  said,  '  are  our  support ;  we  hay^ 
neither  fields  nor  horses ;  we  wander  about  happily  where  we  list, 
travelling  in  our  waggons  ;  we  are  then  bound  to  worship  the  mountains, 
and  cattle,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Indra.*  Offerings  of  curd  milk  and 
flesh  were  in  consequence  presented  to  the  mountain,  and  the  worshippers 
circnmanibalated  the  cowsand  bulls,  who  bellowed  as  loud  as  roaring  clouds. 
Indra's  anger  broke  forth  in  a  furious  tempest,  which  lasted  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  but  Krishna  protected  the  distressed  community  by  plucking 
up  the  mountain,  and  holding  it  aloft  as  an  umbrella  until  the  temi»est 
ceased,  when  he  planted  it  again  on  the  earth.  Upon  witnessing  these 
marvels,  the  herdsmen  wished  to  render  worship  to  Krishna,  but  he  tlenired 
them  not  to  inqnire  into  his  nature,  but  to  be  contentc<l  that  he  lived 
among  them  as  K/rUndly  relative'' 

Hence  the  appellation  of  Diya-handa^  given  to  this  deva 
by  our  poets.       • 

In  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  Vishtiu  seems  to  have  taken 
an  active  part.  It  was  undertaken  by  his  a<lvi-e,  and  with 
his  assistance  to  recover  »Sri,  whom  Indra  lost  under  the 
following?  circumstances.  A  sage  named  Durwasas  gave 
to  Indra  a  garland,  whioh  the  latter,  without  attaching 
to  it  much  value,  threw  at  his  elephant,  and  lie  to  the 
earth.  Offended  at  this  sii^ht,  Durwasa  cursed  Indra,  and 
pronounced  that  the  latter  should  lose  Hri  or  'goddess 
of  prosperity,'  who  reigne<I  supreme  in  the  several  heavens 
appertaining  to  that  deva.  She  accordingly  disappeared  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  world  fell  into  decay, 
sacrifices  ceased,  and  the  gods  were  enfeebled.  To  avert 
further  evil  consequences,  the  ocean  was  churned  to  find 
her.*  At  this  search  by  d^vas,  demi-gods,  (who  are 
sometimes  designated  devat&s  and  demons,)  various  things  and 
persons  were  found.  They  are  called  Rafnas  or  *gema,'  and 
are  enumerated  to  have  been  Danavan tarty  the  physician  of 
the  gods ;  Lakshmiy  the  goddess  of  beauty  ;  the  Apsaras^s^  or 

•  Pr.  Wil^on'H  Vishnti  Purina. 
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njmphs  of  Indra's  heaven  ;  Sura,  the  goddess  of  wine  ;  the 
Moon,  said  to  be  the  jewel  worn  by  Krishna  ;  Sura-turn,  or 
the  wish-conferring  tree  ;  Surahi,  the  cow  of  abundance  ; 
Airdwana,  the  elephant  of  Indra ;  the  bow  of  Vishnu  ;  his 
Sankha  or  shell  poison  ;  and  Amrita,  or  A^mbrosia. 

The  origin  of  the  Apsarasfia,  from  up  *  water/  and  sara 
*  to  move,*  is  thus  related  in  the  Rdmdi/ana  : — 

Then  from  the  agitated  deep  upsprang 
The  legion  of  Apsarasas,  so  named 
That  to  the  watery  element  they  owed 
Their  being.     Myriads  were  they  born,  and  all 
In  vesture  heavenly  clad,  and  heavenly  gems : 
Yet  more  divine  than  native  semblance,  rich 
With  all  the  gifts  of  grace,  and  youth,  and  beauty. 
A  train  innumerous  followed  :  yet  thus  fair 
Nor  God  nor  demon  sought  their  wedded  love  : 
Thus  RdgKava  they  still  remain— their  charms 
The  common  treasure  of  the  host  of  heaven* 

The  poison  which  was  generated  as  above  described  was 
swallowed  by  Siva;  and  the  blueness  of  his  neck  has  been 
the  consequence.  The  moon  is  supposed  to  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  ^7/m/a  or  "ambrobia.'*  "It  is"  says  the  Fi^htm 
PuraiM,  "replenished  from  the  sun  during  the  fortQi>?ht  of 
the  increase.  On  the  full  moon  the  gods  adore  that  planet 
for  one  night,  and  from  the  first  day,  all  of  them,  together  witli 
the  Fitris  and  Hishis,  drink  one  kdla  or  "digit"  daily,  until  the  am- 
brosia is  exhausted."    In  the  Hero  ami  fhe  Nymph,*  the  poet  says  : 

Hail  glorious  lonl  of  night,  whose  temperetl  iii^es 
Are  gleaned  from  solar  fountains. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Western  notion,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Milton  : 

"The  neighlMmring  moon  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  tlno'  m  <1  heaven, 
With  horroived  light  her  eonntenance  triform  ; 
Hence  fills  and  empties  t^i  cn'ighten  the  earth 
And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night.** 

•     Hindii  Plays,  i.   p  220. 
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To  return  ho-wever  to  the  subject  of  the  remarks : — 
Vishnu  is  worshipped  by  the  Buddhist  as  a  deva  whose  name 
is  hallowed  by  historical  and  religious  associations ;  whilst 
the  Hindus  treat  Buddha  as  an  avatdr  or  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  The  story  in  the  Purdnas,  is  thus  related  by 
Wilford,  in  his  Essay  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile.* 

"  The  Daityas  had  askeil  Indra,  by  what  means  they  could  attain  the 
dominion  of  the  world  ;  and  he  had  answeied,  that  they  could  only  attain 
it  by  sacrifice,  purification,  and  piety :  they  made  preparations  accordingly 
for  a  solemn  sacrifice  and  a  general  ablution  ;  but  Vish^d,  on  the  interces- 
sion of  the  deroe,  descended  in  the  shape  of  a  Sannydti,  named 
Buddha,  with  his  hair  branded  in  a  knot  on  tne  crown  of  his  head, 
wrapt  in  a  squalid  mantle,  and  with  a  broom  in  his  hand.  Buddha 
presented  himself  to  the  Daityas,  and  wa*  kindly  receive<l  by  them ;  but 
when  they  expressed  their  surprise  at  his  foul  vesture,  and  the  singular 
inplement  which  he  carried,  he  told  them,  that  it  was  cruel,  and 
consequently  impious  to  deprive  any  creature  of  life  ;  that,  whatever 
might  be  said  in  Vedas,  every  sacrifice  of  an  animal  was  an  abo- 
m^nation,  and  that  purification  itself  was  wicked,  because  some  small 
insect  might  be  killed  in  bathing  or  washing  cloth  ;  that  he  never 
bathed,  and  constantly  swept  the  ground  before  him,  lest  he  should  tread 
on  some  innocent  reptile  :  he  then  expatiated  on  the  inhumanity  of  giving 
pain  to  the  playful  and  harmless  kid,  and  reasoned  with  such  eloquence* 
that  the  Daityas  wept,  and  abandoned  all  thought  of  ablution  and  sacrifice. 
As  this  Mtiyd,  or  'illusive  appearance'  of  Vishnu,  frustrated  the 
ambitious  project  of  the  Daityas.  one  of  Buddha's  titles  is  *  the  son  of 
Mdyd:  He  is  also  named  Saya  Sinha,  or,  » the  lion  of  the  race  of  Sakya '  * 
It  is  probably  upon  the  belief  of  Gautama  being  an  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu,  that  the  Hindus  regard  the  superficial 
hollow  on  Adam's  Peak,  as  the  impression  which  that  deva 
left  by  stamping  the  mountain  with  his  foot,  t  But  I  may 
remark,  that  even  intelligent  Buddhists  of  the  present  day 
ignore  the  statement  in  one  of  their  religious  books,— I 
believe  the  Sadharmdlankdra--''  that  Gautama  left  the  print 
of  his  foot  as  a  seal,  to  declare  that  Lahkd  would  be  the 
inheritance  of   Buddha.'* 


•  Sir  William  Jones'  works,  ii.  p.  677. 

t  Spence  Hardy's  "  Eastern  Monachism/'  p.  277. 
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I  have  alreadj'  referred  to  the  distinguished  position  which 
Vishnu  holds  in  the  national  religion  of  the  Sinhalese  ;  and 
I  may,  before  concluding,  observe,  that  our  poets  abound  in 
allusions  to  this  deity,  and  one  of  them  especially  regards 
him  as  the  only  d^va  *  who  was  not  dejected  when  Mara 
waged  his  fight  against  Buddha,  as  he  sat  on  his  wajrdsana 
or  diamond  seat/ 


(^lagitw^l 
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A    STATISTICAL    ENQUIRY  INTO    THE 
STATE  OF  CRIME  IN   CEYLON. 

By  John  Capper. 


PART  L— -The  Western  Province. 

The  amount  and  character  of  Crime  existing  in  any 
country,  ia  a  study  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  be  well 
worthy  the  researches  of  the  Statist  and  the  Political  econo- 
mist. This  is  esi>ecially  the  case  amongst  a  people  who,  like 
the  natives  of  this  island,  are  in  a  transition  state  ;  governed 
by  laws  dictated  by  the  civilization  of  the  West,  yet  dwelling 
amidst,  and  deeply  imbued  by  the  customs  and  superstitions 
of  the  East. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  Ceylon,  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  India,  the  materials  for  statistics  exist  in  a  verj-  crude  and 
defective  state,  especially  those  relating  to  population.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  native  society  in  this 
inland  exists  in  such  widely  different  forms  from  the  condi- 
tion of  any  European  communities,  and  the  springs  of  action 
affecting  their  good  or  evil  conduct  are  so  dissimilar,  as  to 
render  it  far  less  necessary  to  enter  into  the  very  minute 
statements  and  comparisons  as  regards  this  branch  of  enquiry, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  works  on  the  criminal  statistics  of 
European  countries. 

The  scattered  nature  of  the  Ceylon  population,  the  primi- 
tive habits  and  limited  wants  of  a  larger  portion  of  the 
people,  the  absence  of  any  densely  populated  towns,  the 
cheapness  of  food  and  clothing,  the  facility  with  which  a 
livelihood  may  be  obtained,  and  the  consequent  small  extent 
of  pauperism,  are  all  circumstances  so  widely  different  from 
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those  existiDg  in  Europe,  and  so  opposed  to  the  existence  of 
crime,  that  one  naturally  looks  for  figures  shewing  a  highly 
favorable  result  as  compared  with  almost  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  convictions  on  an  average  of 
three  years,  as  found  in  the  Western  Province,  to  which 
portion  of  the  Ishind  I  am  at  present  confining  my  inquiry, 
and  comparing  these  with  the  extent  of  population,  we  find,  to 
our  astonishment,  that  the  result  is  most  unfavorable  to  the 
Island,  as  compared  with  similar  returns  from  British  India 
or  the  parent  country.  In  Scotland,  it  appears  that  an 
offence  against  the  laws  is  committed  annually  by  one  person 
in  e  ich  1,2m  of  the  entire  population  ;  in  Enjrland  and 
Wales,  by  one  in  1)21>;  in  Ireland,  by  one  in  582;  in  Bengal, 
by  one  in  1,211)  ;  whilst  in  the  Western  Province  of  Ceylon, 
an  offence  is  committed  yearly  by  one  person  in  each  2()4. 

But,  startling  as  these  figures  appear,  the  case  of  Ceylon  is 
very  far  from  being  an  unfavorable  one,  if  we  proceed  to 
analyze  the  returns,  as  I  shall  presently.  As  reganls  Bengal, 
and  indeed  British  India  generally,  although  I  have  alluded 
to  the  criminal  statistics  of  that  Government  as  officially 
published,  I  must  explain,  that  there  does  not  anywhere  exist 
a  faithful  statement  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  crimes  and 
offences  committed  in  any  of  the  Presidencies,  and  least  so 
in  that  of  Bengal. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  out  of  India,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  offenders  are  dealt  with  in  a  summary 
manner  by  Indigo  Planters  and  native  Zemindars  or  land- 
holders, who  regularly  hold  courts  of  justice  at  their  factories 
and  dwellings.  Not  only  do  the  riots  of  their  own  lands 
bring  to  their  courts  the  offenders  of  their  villages,  but  cases 
frequently  come  to  them  from  more  distant  places.  The 
evidence  is  taken  by  them  with  as  much  regulaiity,  and  far 
more  fidelity,  than  in  the  Company's  courts,  and  punishment 
is  awarded  without  any  hesit  xtion  on  the  part  of  the  judge, 
on  any  complaint  on  the  purt  of  the  people ;  from  fifty  lashes 
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tisaally  administered  on  the  spot,  or  two  or  three  months'  in- 
carceration in  the  Factory  Jail,  down  to  a  trifling  fine,  being 
about  the  range  of  the  sentences. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  mstancesof  private  admini- 
stration of  justice  are  to  be  found  in  any  otiier  part  of  the 
world;  but  so  infamous  is  the  conduct  ol  the  police  of  Bengal, 
and  so  corrupt  the  ordinary  Company's  courts,  that  a  Hindu 
will  frequently  submit  to  anything  rather  than  take  his  suit 
to  one  of  them  ;  and  such  is  their  horror  of  the  police 
officials,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  when  a  crime 
has  been  committed  in  a  village,  for  the  entire  communit}*  to 
fly  to  the  nearest  jungle,  rather  than  fall  into  the  merciless 
hands  of  the  darogah  and  his  peons. 

I  believe,  that  the  official  returns  of  cases  tried  in  Bengal 
do  not  shew  abo\  e  half  of  those  actually  taken  to  account ; 
whilst  the  extent  of  undetected  crime  in  India,  must  also  be 
very  considerable  ;  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  whilst 
instituting  a  comparison  between  the  criminal  registers  of 
India  and  Ceylon. 

I  shall,  in  the  present  Paper,  confine  enquiries  to  the 
Western  Province,  hoping  to  complete  it  for  the  remaining 
districts  of  the  Island  in  a  future  contribution.  The  follow- 
ing Table  exhibits  the  operation  of  the  Colombo  sessions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  during  the  la«t  six  years  : — 
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The  putiislimeuts  inflicted  in  the  above  eases  are  shewn  iu 
the  following  Tabular  Return  : — 

Pnuiahtneiiffi  awarded  hi/  the  Supreme  Courl  daruHj  sh:  years  ea^Hufj 
Deremher  31st,   18o7. 
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0 

2 

6 

0 

9 

13 

4 

If  we  compare  the  Capital  punishments  in  Ceylon  with  the 
total  Convictions,  we  find  them  to  be  as  1  in  840,  whilst  in 
En^dand  the  proportion  is  1  in  G50  ;  in  Bombay  1  in  2,827  ; 
in  Bengal  I  in  2,878  ;  and  in  Madras  1  in  a,23G. 

If  we  examine  the  records  of  this  Court,  and  compare  them 
with  the  Calendars  of  former  years,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  i*elative  proportions  of  offences  against  the  person  and 
offences  against  property,  at  various  periods,  we  shall  find 
from  the  accompanying  Table,  that,  whilst  the  former  class 
of  offences  has  sensibly  decreased,  the  latter  class  has  not 
increased  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion. 

CoHvktuym  hy  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Colombo  Sessions  at  ixtrious 
jjcrifjdSy  slieioing  the  number  of  offences  dgaivst  Person  and  Property, 


OflTences  against 

Offences  against 

Other  Offences. 

tbe  person. 

property. 

I8;u 

23 

31 

18 

1835 

19 

14 

2 

1841 

9 

18 

5 

1842 

6 

30 

2 

1856 

(5 

14 

3 

1857 

12 

20 

2 
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Taking  the  above  three  periods  of  two  years  each,  we  lind 
the  average  result  to  be,  that  in  the  firstuamed  period  the 
offences  were  about  equal,  in  the  second  period  offences 
against  property  stood  at  3i  to  1  against  the  person,  and  in  the 
hitter  period  at  2  against  property  to  1  against  person.  The 
latest  returns  I  possess  in  reference  to  Crime  in  Great  Britain 
shew,  that  for  every  offence  against  the  person,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  4,  and  in  Ireland  ^against  property,  while 
in  Bengal  the  relative  numbers  appear  to  be  1^  against  pro- 
perty to  1  against  the  person. 

From  the  first  period  to  the  last,  it  does  not  api>ear  that  tiu* 
proportions  of  Convictions  has  shewn  any  increase,  though 
the  latter  compares  favorablv  with  the  middle  period,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  Statement : — 


Cases  trieil. 

Conviction. 

Percentaj^e    of 
Convictu»nH. 

1H34 

95 

72 

75 

1835 

54 

3.5 

66 

1841 

58 

32 

5,-) 

1842 

99 

39 

39 

1852 

29 

2.5 

87 

1853 

54 

33 

62 

1854 

.32 

20 

61 

1855 

56 

27 

51 

1856 

35 

23 

66 

1857 

43 

■ 

34 

78 

The  average  of  the  last  three  years  is  05  per  cent.,  omitting 
fractions  ;  of  the  middle  period  47  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
earliest  period  70  per  cent. 

Turning  from  the  labours  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  those  of 
the  District  Courts  of  the  Western  Province,  we  find  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  results  on  the  records  of  each  of 
them,  arising  chiefly  from  local  causes.  The  returns  in  my 
possession  extend  over  six  years  for  the  Colombo  Court,  but 
over  only  three  for  Kalutara  and  Katuapura. 
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Stattmmt  of  jm'sans  tried  and  rmivided  in  the  District  Court  of 
('oJomln)^  during  sir  ijmis  ending  Dereinber  Jlsf,  1857, 
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1852     

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

8 

8 

20 

15 

1851     ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

13 

3 

16 

13  1  29 

1854 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

27 

U 

4 

21      31 

1855 

1   1    0 

1 

0     13 

31 

18 

7 

33 

38 

1856      

0  1    0 

3 

0     10 

29 

13 

16 

26 

45 

1857     

3|    4 

0 

0       2 

1 

12 

8 

4 

13 

20 

The  capricioiisuess  of  the  above  totals,  ranging,  as  the  con- 
victions do,  between  GO  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  tried, 
can  only  l)e  explained  by  an  analysis  of  the  table.  Adopting 
this  course,  we  find  that  many  of  the  cases  consisted  of  con- 
tempts of  Court,  the  offenders  being  generally  dismissed  with 
a  warning  as  to  future  conduct.  A  considerable  number  in 
some  years,  were  cases  of  Cattle  stealing,  an  offence  which 
has,  since  1851,  been  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  made  actionable  in  the  District  Courta 

The  following  Table  of  such  cases,  from  the  records  of  the 
District  Court  of  Colombo,  will  shew  the  working  of  this 
alteration  in  the  law. 
Cattle  Stealing  Causes  in  the  ddomkt  District  Court  for  the  six  years 
ending  December  'Ust^  1857. 


Pel  son  A 
charged. 

Convicted. 

Awjuitted. 

Withdrawn 

or  di^(lui^)8ed. 

1852     .. 

12 

5 

4 

3 

1853     ... 

23 

10 

12 

1 

1854     ... 

32 

8 

22 

2 

1855     .. 

42 

13 

9 

20 

1856     ... 

17 

9 

7 

1 

1857     ... 

10 

2 

8 

0 
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The  average  of  convictions  in  tliese  cases,  amonnts  to  but 
35  per  cent.,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  that  whilst  in 
the  few  last  years,  the  convictions  have  materially  decreased, 
the  cases  withdrawn  and  dismissed,  owing  to  the  non-appear- 
ance of  prosecutors,  have  been  greatly  increasing.  Tlie  above 
Table  would  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  offence  indicated 
was  on  the  decrease ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  reason  for 
knowing  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  It  is  urged,  that  since 
this  class  of  offenders  Ceased  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Queen's 
Advocate  before  the  Supreme  Court,  they  have  become  far 
more  daring,  relying  with  confidence  on  the  delays  and  diffi- 
culties attending  prosecutions  in  the  District  Court  by  private 
parties.  The  numerous  withdrawals  and  dismissals  indicate 
the  degree  of  impunity  which  they  are  enjoying  ;  and  it  may 
l>e  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  authorities,  if  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  instruct  the  several  Deputy  Queen's  Advo- 
cates to  take  all  such  cases  out  of  the  hands  of  private  pro- 
secutors, and  follow  them  up  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  next  letums  are  those  from  Ratnapura  and  Kalutara, 
the  figures  of  which  differ  very  materially,  though,  on  exami- 
nation, the  varying  results  may  readily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  two  Districts.  Kalutara,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  the  great  centre  of  Arrack  distillation,  and  we 
must  not  be  surprised  at  finding  a  certain  class  of  cases  pre- 
ponderating in  the  Court  of  the  District. 
llefurn  of  Prrmns  CAmtided  and  iwquitiedy  ar  disjnvise^f,  in  the  ZHsirhi 

Cmirt  i{f  lUdmipnra,  fitr  three  yean  eiidiug  Deeevdter  fiUt,  JS/tT. 


Offences 
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Person. 

Offences 
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Other 
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In  this  instance,  the  convictions  have  run  tolerably  even, 
the  preponderance  of  the  acquittals  having  been,  as  in  most 
other  courts,  in  cattle  cases.  The  average  for  these  three 
years  shews  the  convictions  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than 
nearly  5.5  percent  of  the  persons  charged, — a  very  favorable 
result,  as  compared  with  other  Courts  in  this  Province. 

JteUmi  uf  Af'quUfals  ami  Convictions  in  the  Disttict  Court  of  KahiUtraj 
for  the  three  years  endhuj  December  SJsty  lSo7. 


i 

Offences 
against 
Person. 

Offences 
against 
Property 

Cattle 
Stealing. 

Other 
Offences. 

Total. 

1855 

1856     

1857 

1 

.2 

1 

0 
2 
2 

1 

c 
< 

10 
3 
2 

J 

0 
0 

1 

^6 

< 

1 
2 
6 

1 

4 
3 

1 

1 

< 
11 

35 

28 

t 

.2 
*> 

I 
1 
0 

1 

< 

1 

37 

5 

t 

1 

5 
6 
4 

1 

1> 

1 

< 

23 
77 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent,  that  the  cases  brought  into  this 
Court  are  much  more  diflScult  to  deal  with  than  in  other 
instances.  The  habits  of  the  people  go  far  to  account  for  the 
difficulty  the  authorities  meet  with  in  obtaining  convictions, 
which  here  have  not  averaged  above  10  per  cent,  during  the 
three  years  under  notice.  The  greater  number  of  persons 
accused  of  "  other  offences,"  have  been  charged  with  rioting. 

The  Police  Courts  will  now  claim  our  attention  ;  and  first 
amongst  these,  both  in  importance  and  amount  of  work  per- 
formed, is  the  Colombo  Magistrate's  Court.  The  Table  below 
shews  the  numl>er  of  Police  cases  instituted  and  decided  in 
each  of  the  last  G  vears  in  this  Court. 
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1852 

3899 

3760 

180 

2115 

39 

5 

56 

1853 

3961 

3927 

165 

2376 

35 

4 

61 

1854 

3469 

3813 

163 

2323 

36 

4 

60 

1855 

3839 

3906 

166 

2303 

37 

4 

59 

1856 

3627 

3367 

121 

1976 

38 

311 

58i 

1857 

3968 

3423 

130 

2065 

36 

4 

60 

The  regularity  of  the  results  in  these  6  years,  is  most 
satisfactory'  evidence  of  the  steady  administration  of  justice  ; 
for  although  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  the  various 
years  differs  by  five  or  six  hundred  cases,  the  proportion  of 
convictions  and  acquittals  remains  unvarying.  The  large 
proportion  of  dismissals,  amounting  on  an  average  to  59  per 
cent.,  indicates  a  great  disposition  amongst  the  natives  to 
bring  forward  false  and  frivolous  charges,  engendered  by  ill 
feeling,  arising  from  imaginary  or  real  wrongs.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  many  of  the  dismissals  are  cases  of  simple 
disputes  and  quarrels  between  members  of  a  family  or  neigh- 
bours, which  are  thus  arranged  by  the  Magistrate,  accom- 
panied by  a  reprimand  and  warning  as  to  future  good  conduct. 

The  records  of  the  Negombo  Police  Court  shew  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  dismissals,  though  a  considerable  number  of 
these   will  be  presently  accounted  for  in  a  different  manner. 

The   following  are  the  figures  in   their  case  : — 
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1854  
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1855 
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The  figures  in  this  table  shew  a  great  irregularity  during 
three  of  the  years  under  review,  though  in  the  first  and  last 
of  the  period,  the  numbers  agree  precisely  with  each  other. 
An  analysis  of  the  records  of  this  Court  goes  to  shew,  that 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  brought  forward  in 
1855  and  1856,  arose  entirely  from  the  District  collectors 
under  the  Hoad  Ordinance  taking  out  summonses  against  per- 
sons liable  for  the  annual  tax,  without  troubling  themselves 
to  demand  payment  in  the  first  instance  ;  thus  endeavouring 
to  make  the  Police  officials  the  means  of  collecting  the  tax 
instead  of  themselves.  The  Magistrate,  however,  refused  to 
entertain  most  of  these  charges  ;  hence  the  unusually  large 
number  of  dismissals,  and  the  apparent  small  percentage  of 
convictions  during  those  years.  This  practice  was  eventually 
put  a  stop  to  through  the  interference  of  the  Government 
Agent,  and  the  cases  have  once  more  sunk  to  their  accus- 
tomed number. 

In  the  Kalutar.1  returns  for  three  years,  ending  December 
31st,  1857,  we  find  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  decisions,  as  well  as  in  the  convictions,  during  the  last 
year  embraced  by  them.  The  results  are  shewn  in  the  ac- 
companying Table  ; — 
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Much  as  these  figures  differ  from  the  result  of  the  Colombo 
Tables,  they  perhaps  do  not  shew  any  greater  discrepancy 
than  might  be  anticipated  from  the  different  positions  of  the 
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two  Courts.     The  above  figures,  too,  are  borne  out  by   the  re- 
turns from  the  Kegalla  Police  Court,  as  may  be  seen  below  : — 
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The  convictions  and  dismissals,  in  both  these  instances, 
approximate  very  closely  ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume,  that 
the  much  smaller  proportions  of  convictions  in  these  rural 
Courts  arises,  not  from  any  local  defect  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  but  rather  from  a  less  efficient  Police,  and  a 
greater  difficulty  in  collecting  evidence  amongst  scattered 
and   distinct  communities. 

The  last  of  these  Courts  is  that  of  Katnapum,  the  work 
in  which,  during  the  last  three  years,  is  given  in  the  annexed 
Table :— 
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If  we  now  sum  up  the  total  crimes  and  offences  on  which 
convictions  have  been  obtained  throughout  the  Western 
Province  of  Ceylon  during  the  last  three  years,  and  examine 
the  proportion  which  these  bear  to  the  population,  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  relative  criminality  of  this 
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as  compared  with  other  countries.    The  annual   averages  of 
these   convictions  in   the  various  Courts  stands  thus  : 

Convictions,  per  cent,  of  case». 
Supreme  Court    ... 
District  Court,   Colombo  ... 
Do.  Kalutara  ... 

Do.  Ratnapura 

Police  Court,  Colombo 
Do.  Negombo 

Do.  Kalutara 

Do.  Kegalla 

Do.  Ratnapura     ... 

The  total  of  all  these  averages  gives  us  the  annual  number 

-  of  2,082,  which,  as  I   before   stated,   yields  a  proportion  of 

one  in  each  2G4  of  the  entire  population  of   the  Province. 

Unfavorably  as  this  result*  contrasts  with  the  statistics  of 
other  countries,  it  assumes  a  very  different  aspect,  if  subjected 
to  analysis  ;  and  separating  crimes  from  mere  offences,  we 
draw  a  comparison  between  Ceylon,  India,  and  England,  as 
regards  these  two  classes  of  offenders.  The  result  will  then 
be  altogether  in  favour  of  Ceylon,  as  respects  real  n^me 
though  still  leaving  a  heavy  balance  of  mere  offences  against 
the  population  of  this  Island.  This  analysis  shews,  that  while 
there  is  but  one  person  in  every  13,419  who  yearly  commits 
a  crime,  there  is  one  person  in  each  269  inhabitants  who 
annually  commits  an  offence  :  crimes  standing  in  the  small 
proportion  of  2J  per  cent,  of  all  offences  against  the  laws 
In  Bengal,  crimes  and  offences  are  about  equal.  In  England 
and  Wales,  they  stand  as  15  per  cent,  of  crimes.  In  Ireland 
as  27  per   cent. 

Comparing  the  total  convictions  in   all  the  Courts  of  this 
Province  on  an  average  of  three  years,  with  the  number  of 
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cases  decided,  and  as  compared  with  the  English  and  Indian 
tables  of  convictions,  we  shall  find  them  standing  as  follows : 

Supreme  Court,   65  per  cent. 

District  Courts,     29      „ 

Police   Courts,      20      „ 

Average  of  all,      38  per  cent,  of  cases  tried. 

Bengal,  48  „ 

England,  64  „ 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  same  cause  which  leads  to  the 
excessive  preponderance  of  offences  of  a  minor  character,  as 
compared  with  the  population,  when  viewed  against  other 
countries,  goes  far  to  account  for  the  smaller'  percentage  of 
convictions,  especially  as  we  find  the  least  percentage  in  the 
Police  Courts,  where  this  description  of  cases  is  dealt  with. 
Whilst  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  very  small 
amount  of  actual  crime  existing  in  Ceylon,  judging  fiom  the 
statistics  of  the  Western  Province,  we  must  admit  the  pre- 
valence of  much  strife,  dissension,  and  angry  broils  amongst 
the  natives,  arising  partly  from  quarrels  respecting  the  minute 
shares  into  which  lauded  property  is  frequently  subdivided, 
and  partly  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  a  propensity  which, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  many  parts 
of  the  Island,  but  especially  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
Provinces.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  institute  any  faithful 
comparison  between  the  large  number  of  frivolous  charges 
instituted  and  dismissed  in  this  and  any  other  country,  nor 
between  the  many  Police  cases,  arising  out  of  family  and 
neighbourly  disputes,  of  a  trivial  character,  in  which  both 
sides  being  equally  blameable,  the  Magistrate  can  do  no  more 
than  dismiss  them  with  a  reprimand  and  caution  to  either 
party. 

There  is  very  little  doubt,  though  the  Police  records  fail  to 
shew  such  to  be  the  case,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
fends  and  petty  assaults  have  their  origin  in  the  neighbour- 
ing tavern.     The  personal  experience  of  Police  officials  and 
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Magistrates  tends  to  prove  this  ;  and  confirmation  would 
appear  to  be  found  in  the  following  Table,  in  which  I  have 
compared  the  number  of  taverns  licensed  in,  and  the  arrack 
revenue  derived  from  the  various  divisions  of  this  Province, 
with  the  population  and  the  number  of  Police  convictions. 


District. 

i 
f 

1 

a 

I 

i 

<  . 

11 

U 
55: 

Amount  of  Arrack 

Rent  paid  by  each 

perBon. 

H 

^ 

^ 

*.  rf. 

Colombo 
Salpiti  Korale 

42,810 
44,910 

73\ 

38/ 

£18,.317 

882  \ 
1,187/ 

"\ 

201 

Sina  and    Hewagam 

0  9iJ 

KoraleH 

97,488 

120 

3,937 

805 

Pasduni,  Raygani,  and 
Wawelwilla  Korales, 

including   Kalutara 

and   Panadure 

115.623 

196 

1.533 

590 

0  3i 

18J 

Three  and  Four  Korales 

61,591 

124 

3,830 

520 

1  3 

15i 

Alut  Kuru  and  Hapiti- 

gani  Korales 

104,842 

61 

5,751 

650 

1  O,', 

13^ 

Ratnapura    . . 

82,921 

54 

938 

1,720 

0  8f 

U 

The  above  figures  are  averages  of  the  last  three  years,  and 
from  these  it  may  be  seen  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  Police 
cases  bear  a  relative  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  tavern 
licences,  and  still  more  so  to  the  amount  contributed  per  head 
to  the  Arrack  rents  ;  the  largest  contributors  to  this  branch  of 
the  revenue  being  also  the  most  frequent  visitors  to  the 
Magistrate's  Court. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  striking  exception  to  this  rule,  in  the 
case  of  the  Kalutara  and  Panadure  Division,  where,  although 
the  proportion  of  licensed  taverns  and  the  number  of  Police 
cases  agree,  as  in  the  other  instances,  wo  find  the  revenue  per 
head  the  lowest  in  the  scale.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
can  account  for  this  discrepancy  is,  by  supposing  that  in  this 
District,  which  is  the  great  centre  of  arrack  distillation,  there 
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are  large  surreptitious  sales  of  the  spirit,  'wbich  militate 
against  the  price  paid  for  the  arrack  rents  ;  otherwise  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  a  District  which  stands  second  on 
the  list,  as  regards  the  number  of  taverns  to  the  population, 
should  yield  less  than  half  the  amount  per  head  than  any 
other  division  of  this  Province. 

I  find  that  the  number  of  stills  licensed  in  the  Western 
Province  has  been  gradually  on  the  increase,  having  been  in 
1854,  196  ;  in  1855,  290 ;  in  1856,  332  ;  in  1857,  244  ;  and  in 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  339.  This  increase  is, 
however,  attributiible  to  the  larger  demand  for  arrack  for 
exportation  to  the  Presidencies  and  the  Colonies,  rather  than 
to  any  greater  local  consumption,  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
checked  by  the  greatly  enhanced  price  of  the  article. 

In  the  Tables  contained  in  this  Paper,  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  age  of  persons  convicted,  no  such  data  being  in 
existence.  I  may,  however,  remark,  that  juvenile  ofiEenders 
are  in  this  country  entirely  unknown.  In  the  same  w^ay, 
female  criminals,  who  in  Great  Britain  are  as  one  to  five 
males,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  introduced  into  this  Paper,  are 
necessarily  of  a  limited  character,  bearing  as  they  do  on  but 
one  section  of  this  Island  population.  It  will  be  highly 
interesting  to  compare  the  state  of  crimes  amongst  the  various 
classes  inhabiting  the  different  Provinces  of  Ceylon,— the 
Tamils,  the  Kandyans,  the  Moormen,  the  Malays,  the  Sinha- 
lese, and  trace  the  effects  of  growing  wealth  and  intelligence 
upon  their  morals. 

Should  I  succeed  in  obtaining  the  necessiiry  returns  from 
the  remaining  Districts  of  the  Island,  I  will  hope  to  follow 
up  the  present  enquiry  by  a  second  and  more  copious  Paper, 
reviewing  the  Crime  of  the  entire  Island. 
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SINHALESE    EHETORIC. 

o 

By  Jambs  D'  Alwis,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary, 


In  the  Essay,  which  on  the  IJith  August,  1850,  I  read 
before  this  Society  on,  "  The  Sinhalese  language,  its  Poetry 
and  Poets  ;"  and  which  I  have  since  published  as  an  Intro- 
duction and  Appendix  to  the  Si(hit  Sangamwn^  1  made  a  few 
general  observations  on  "  Sinhalese  Rhetoric,'*  and  also  pre- 
sented portions  of  the  Swahdsha'ahiffkdray^  a  work  on  Sin- 
halese Rhetoric.  I  now  return  to  the  subject,  and  avail 
myself  of  the  present  opportunity  of  laying  before  you  a 
brief    outline   of   the   properties  of  style. 

There  are  thirty-five  rules  laid  down  in  the  Straldftha- 
alankdra^  for  the  attaintnent  of  a  rhetorically  correct  style. 
I  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  summary  of  them. 

Where  proper  terms  (other  than  tropes)  are  employed, 
being  a  natural  resemblance  to  the  things  signified,  the 
language  is  such  as  will  contribute  much  to  fix  our  attention, 
and   is  called   sfvafm,  e.g. 

•*  The  bird  that  has  a  red  crookeil  beak,  green  deHcate  wings,  three 
Hnes  in  the  neck,  and   in  capable  of  articulate  sounds^  is  the  Parrot.** 

The  above  is  an  example  exhibiting  a  sentence  devoid 
of  rhetorical  tropes,  and  presenting  proper  nouns,  particular 
and  determinate  in  their  signification. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  give  examples  in  such  of  the  other 
parts  of  speech  as  are  most  susceptible  of  vivacity  imd  elegance. 


•  See  '*Sidat  Savgarfc^va,"  pp.  81,  82,  88,  184. 
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The  verb  is  the  next  in  order,  and  we  select  the  followinK 
illnstration  from  the  Kdoyaaekharaya  :  — 

'*  The  babe  sports  about,  exhibiting  hbt  budding  teeth,  smiling  moet 
lovely,  cliattering  most  tender  expressions,  and  daubing  (himself)  all 
over  his  body  ynth.  dust." 

Here  the  word  e^anQ  'sports'  is  particularly  expressive 
of  the  habit  of  children,  and  contributes  much  to  the  vivacity 
of  the  expression.  If  instead  of  e^tsiQ  the  poet  had  used  ^eS 
''runs  about"  the  expression  would  have  been  tame  and 
weak.  • 

In  adjectives  the  same  author  gives  a  beautiful  example, 
in   describing  the  virtues  of  King   Panikrama   Bahu  : 

"  An  ocean  in  profound  learning— the  Mem  in  firm  steadfast  qualities 
— a  moon  in  gentleness— these  three  virtues  did  he  possess.'* 

The  words  oig^i,  asdad,  and  ek»)®  are,  happily  chosen  ; 
the  first  conveys  the  depth  of  his  erudition  as  vast  as  *  the 
fathomless  profound';  the  second  his  firmness  and  un- 
wavering resolution,  as  steadfast  as  the  great  Mandara^ 
mountain ;  and  the  third  his  amiability  of  disposition,  as 
gentle  as  the  'moon  beams.' 

Another  mode  of  contributing  to  the  vivacity  of  style  is 
by  the  adoption  of  rhetorical  tropes.  Of  these  "comparison" 
is  one ;  and  may  be  described  as  presenting  a  parallel 
between  the  case  in  hand,  and  some  other  that  is  calculated 
to  call  forth  such  emotion. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  comparisons.  Where  a  com- 
parison is  instituted,  the  resemblance  in  a  certain  quality 
being  stated,  the   figure   is  a  simile^   e,g  % 
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**  Having  seen  the  splendour   of  her  countenance,  like  tiie  spotless 
gentle  moon." 

When  the  resemblance   between  the  comparates  is  merely 
implied,  the   figure  is  a  metaphor  ;   as 

**  Her  delicate  anns  were  like  flashes  of  lightning." 
The  usual  order  of  Qompamtes  is  sometimes  changed  with 
a  view  to  give  prominence  to  the  object  to  which  a  com- 
parison is  instituted.  Thus  we  say,  #@  (5S)»j  ©jovct  ©c^C' 
gQS  *A  dog  runs  about  like  this  child.'  There  is 
greater  vivacity  in  this  sentence,  than  if  we  expressed  it 
S)cfC'  t)30»Gt  ®^  cDcs)  6^®»  *  '^^^^  child  runs  about  like  a  dog.' 
In  the  latter  the  comparison  is  simplj-  instituted,  but  in  the 
former  stress  is  laid  on  the  propensity  of  the  child  to  mischief, 
which  it  is  intended  to  correct.  So  likewise,  to  use  an  illus- 
tration given  in  the   work  before    us; 

"  A  full  blown  lotus  is  like  thy  face  (O  gentle  creature!'*) 
The  change  of  the  usual  order  in  the  use  of  the  comparates 
renders  the  compliment  more  expressive.  A  comparison  is 
sometimes  repeated  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  comparates 
in  the  repetition,  as  when  we  say  ;  ^•i  Qe,<^^  get  ®gd3<58 
5j£)®ct5)  c*^ts^ e^CDidQf  "Like  him  is  this  fellow  a  thief ,  and 
like  this  fellow  is  he  a  thief."  The  repetition  conduces 
much  to  the  energy,  or  vicaclty  of  expression.  We  shall 
present  the  reader  with  an  example  from  the  work  before  us  : 

**Thy  face  is  like  a  lotus,  and  the  lotus  is  like  thy  face  (Gentle  creature"). 
A  comparison  or  metaphor  limiting  the  similitude  of  the 
subject  compared  to  one  particular  object,  conduces  greatly 
to  elevate  or  degrade  the  subject,  according  to  the  design  of 
the  writ^  or  speaker  ;  as  when  we  say  Sc^tsf  ta^a^csy^, 
®Qgg.  *Thy  face  is  (like)  the  vert/  lotus.'  Comparisons 
or  metaphors  exhibiting  the  similitude  fo  divers  objects  are 
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frequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  books  ;  and  they  conduce 
much  to  elevate  the  subject.  We  take  an  example  from 
the  Kusa  Jdtaka. 

**Ui8  renown  wa8  like  tliat  of  stars,  jasmine,  pearU,  and  mount 
KailiiBa.' 

Here  the  poet  has  selected  white  objects  to  convey  the 
purity  of  that  renown  which  it  was  his  wish  to  exalt.  If 
he  had  chosen  other  objects,  as  C5«)d  the  red  lotus,  the 
entire   beauty    of    the    comparison    w^ould   have   been   lost. 

There  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  books  a  species 
of  metaphor  called  pratitvastxi,  which  is  the  expression  of 
two  sentiments,  without  stating  the  resemblance  between 
them.  This  is  a  trope  very  pleasing  to  the  mind,  **as  men 
are  more  gratified  at  catching  the  resemblance  for  themselves, 
than  at  having  it  pointed  to  them."*  Suhdaita  abounds  in 
metaphors  of  this  kind,  and  we  shall  select  the  following 
as  an  example  : — 

e«3a)£c^i  d.6;^  dcfioO  e^^oaS)  e^Scog  6x 

**  Better  one  son  wise  and  good  ;  there  \b  no  benefit  even  by  a 
huudre<l  of  fooU.  One  moon  dispels  the  thick  darkness  of  this  world  ; 
it  is  not  disperse*!  even  by  hosts  of  stars." 

Analogical  metaphors  and  comparisons  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Sinhalese,  by  the  comparates  being  compounded  as 
in  the  English  word,  "table-land."  In  the  language  of 
Dr.   Whately 

*'  They  are  both  the  more  frequent  and  the  more  striking.  They 
are  the  more  frequent,  because  almost  every  object  has  such  a  mul- 
titude of  relations,  of  different  kinds  to  many  other  objects ;  and  they 
are  tlie  more  striking,  because  (as  Dr.  A,  Smith  has  well  remarked,) 


•  Dr.  Wbately  on  Bbetoric,  p.  267. 
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the  more  remote  and  unlike  in  themftelveH  any  two  objects  are,  the 
more  in  the  mind  impressed  and  gratified  by  the  perception  of  some 
point  in  which  they  agree,"* 

^.y..  ©cf^Saa,  '  stone-heart,'  for  *  stone  like  heart/  cact  54^,  *devil- 
face,'  for  *devil-like  face/  ngly  countenance,  ©^oasrrS^esa? 
'bullock-man/  for  *bnllock-like-man/ &c.,  *a  stupid/  I  shall 
adduce  an  example  from  the  Kdvt/asSkhara, 

c^oo  ®^^eDttgdi  ©^®g^503  5)crfi5©v(»J<5  61 

**  I  bow  nnto  hiw  snpreme  intelligence,  the  teacher  of  the  three  worlds, 
an  ocean  for  gems-virtues,  a  moon  for  lily-faithful  men,  and  a  sun 
for  thick  darkness  unbelief." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  compound  metaphors,  as  in  the 
above  stanza,  where  the  resemblance  between  certain  objects 
is  implied  but  not  expressed,  are  very  frequent  in  the 
Si^^halese.  In  the  example  before  us,  the  poet  compares 
the  virtues  of  Buddha  to  the  inestimable  gems  produced 
in  the  ocean  ;  the  religious  comfort  which  the  followers 
of  that  sage  derive  from  his  Sermons  to  the  influence  which 
(it  is  supposed)  the  moon  has  over  the  lily,t  his  power 
to  convert  heretics,  to  the  light  of  the  sun  which  dispels 
darkness. 

Where  direct  resemblance  between  two  objects  is  expressed 
the  Si^jhalese  use  A©  or  40ii)49,  equivalent  to  the  English 
words  'like,'  'of/  as  in  'moon -like  brilliancy/  a©^^©  (i>., 
m^^Q  qty)  Might  of  reason/  ^©40  Oith^  ^3«c^»».  Fre- 
queutly,  too,  the  comparates  are  used  together,  without  a 
sign  of  comparison  :  in  which  case  it  must  be  observed, 
that  an  object  is  merely  illustrated  by  the  form  of  another 
object     Thus  we  speak  of  a^^n^f  'ear    creeper,'  asjgoo, 

•  Dr.   Whately  on   Rliet-oric,  pp.  265,    266. 

f  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  if  tumbara  were  substitueil  for  kumnffu 
the  metaphor  would  prove  defective,  inasmuch  as  tlie  former  is  a  sun 
flower :  between  it  and  the  moon  there  would  therefore  be  do  relationship. 
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*  sword  leaf.*  This  metaphor  may  be  easily  understood  by  an 
Englishman  by  removing  the  order  of  the  above  words  to 
suit  the  idiom  of  the  English  ;  'creeper  ear/  or  'creeping 
ear/   *leaf  sword'-  or  'leafy  sword.' 

Orientalists  give  irony  under  the  head  of  metaphor  :  and 
it  is  defined  to  be  a  speech,  conveying  a  meaning  different 
to  the  plain  signification  of  the  words.  As  for  instance,  if  a 
person  whom  I  l>ade  carry  a  pot  of  water  to  the  next  room, 
broke  it  on  his  way,  and  1  then  exclaimed  oo»  Gco;s:f  8Ssi>sA 
g5s6B.  *  He  has  done  a  very  clever  job  !'  the  language  would 
be   irony. 

Many  of  the  tropes  in  use  amongst  Western  nations  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Sinhalese.  All  the  several  sorts  of 
synecdoche^  of  which  Dr.  Campbell  treats  in  his  "  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric,"  p.  431,  (/.^.,  the  genus  for  the  species,  the  whole 
for  a  part,  and  the  matter  for  the  instrument  or  thing  made 
of  it)  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  language.  Of  the 
genus  for  the  species ;  when  we  say  c»cd  «)^^0  cScoj  'He  went 
to  break  (extract  toddy  from)  trees ;'  by  '  trees '  we  mean 
jKilm  trees,  a  species.  When  we  say  e4<[^  <^6i4S^  'the 
cloth  was  torn,'  or  ^di©  a(^©c«sJ *»38  'he  was  bitten  by 
a  dog,'  we  express  the  whole  for  a  part.  When  it  is  said, 
d  6:sS  ^flD«  »^««f  ®Qc),  '  by  giving  him  the  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,'  money  is   meant,  or  masuran. 

In  a  language  like  the  Si\}halese,  which  abounds  with  so 
many  delicate  expressions  to  convey  various  degrees  of 
respect  according  to  circumstances,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
notice,  what  is  commonly  denominated  euphemism.  As 
an  example  of  this  decency  in  expression.  Dr.  Campbell  has 
given  Martha's  answer  to  our  Saviour,  when  he  directed  the 
removal  of  the  stone  over  Lazarus's  sepulchre.  "Lord,  by 
this  time  he  smelleth^  for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days."* 
In  the  Sinhalese  version,  which  has   closely  followed  the 


*  St.  Jolm  xi.  S9. 
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English  expression,  the  original  word  *  smelleth  '  is  rendered 
^  stinketh,'  a©3®^  ®q  «)<5«c)  oj®^  flDa<5«;S)e8c$f«k©tf5g)i8fiJ 
qicaO  cD<;<piC33  2S£bo9 :  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
Sinhalese  never  use  the  word  w)^  'stink'  in  a  company, 
but  invariably  convey  the  idea  by  calling  it  'smell/  I  must 
not  omit,  however,  to  observe  here,  that  even  the  word  a>^» 
although  it  has  undergone  a  change  in  its  use  by  its  being 
applied  at  present  to  mean  only  'stink,'  originally  meant 
'smell'  or  'scent/  As  in  the  following  passage  in 
Amdicatura  : — 

**  GojIh  and  men  having  offered  scent**,  and  flowerH,  said  *0  great 
man  !  there  is  no  one  here  equal  to  thee.  " 

Other  instances  are  not  wanting,  where  to  a  vivid  exhibition 
of  what  may  appear  as  delicate,  offensive,  or  indecent,  the 
Bi\}halese  use  a  turn  of  expression  different  from  that  which 
they  otherwise  use. 

Following  the  order  in  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  treated 
of  tropes,  I  shall  here  allude  to  the  catochresis.  An  example 
of  the  use  of  words  in  a  signification  that  is  very  near  their 
ordinary  meaning,  may  be  furnished  from  the  following 
portion  of  a  dialogue  to  which  I  listened  with  pleasure  ; 
©»tt53Sq©3C5(^®iS)<53C-''  Where,  I  say,  is  your  husband  7  i)«) 
c^:sie^^  coi  ^tsi^  S)©^cri  ^gdB  '  I  don't  know,  it  tras  some 
where  there/  The  force  and  beauty  of  the  Si\)halese  ex- 
pression are  entirely  lost  in  the  translation.  We  only  use 
5J3g«b  when  we  refer  to  an  inanimate  object.  When  animate 
objects  are  spoken  of  c^^'  ('was')  is  the  verb  employed. 
In  the  example  before  us  ^g«}  occurs  where  ^^«x>  should 
have  been  used.  Although  this  is  an  impropriety  of  language 
(as  doubtless  in  the  passage  in  the  Cotta  version  of  the  Bible, 

I  Kings  iii.  21  •),  yet  when  we  wish  to  express  contempt  at  the 
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mode  in  which  a  man  lives,  or  at  the  inactivity  or  laziness 
with  which  he  passes  his  days  ;  such  language  contributes 
either  to  ornament  or  strength.    In  the  sentence  ©i»jS<5  qsd  ^(sa 

*  Where  is  that  high  one' ;   the  word  ^a>3  is  used  for  (^d  Ao©3 

*  tall  fellow.'  Here  the  tallness  of  the  person  is  spoken 
of  either  in  a  contemptuous  manner  ;  or  in  amazement 
at  his  prodigious  height. 

There  is  no  language  in  the  world  in  which  there  is 
not  from  time  to  time  a  change  in  the  signification  of  terms, 
or  in  which  words  are  not  deflected  from  their  original  sense. 
In  the  Sinhalese  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  :  and  we  can 
easily  illustrate  the  second  species  of  caiachresis  which  Dr. 
Campbell,    (pp.  436,   437,)  defines  to   be. 

'•Wlien  words  which,  from  their  etymology  appear  to  be  apphcable 
Holely  to  one  kind  of  thing,  come  afterwards  to  be  applied  to  another, 
which  is  nearly  related  in  its  nature  or  design,  but  with  which,  neveithe- 
lesfi,  the  analysis  of  the  word    will   not   accord." 

The  word  S)c*,  for  instance,  was  originally  used  for  "food," 
and  it  is  now  generally  understood  to  mean  boiled  rice  ; 
e^Q  meant  powder,  but  it  is  now  usually  understood  as 
a   designation   for  *rice    powder.' 

(To  be  con t hived.) 
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SCRIPTURE  BOTANY  OF   CEYLON. 
By  William  Ferguson,  Esq. 


The  following  familiar  observations  on  some  of  the  Plants 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  which  are  indigenous  to,  or  are 
related  to  genera  and  species  growing  or  known  in  Ceylon, 
form  portion  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  me  last  year  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Colombo. 

During  my  inquiries  into  this  subject,  I  made  free  use  of 
all  the  authorities  at  my  command,  and  therefore,  to  those 
who  have  read  one  of  the  various  works  on  the  Botany  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  not  likely  that  mnch  original  matter  will  be  found 
in  these  observations,  further  than  the  identification  of  the 
plants  with  our  Ceylon  ones. 

Cinnamon  and  Cassia.  * 

(«5di6  k^^^'^^^du  Siy.   Cinnnmomum  Zeylanicum,   Nees.) 

The  word  Cinnamon  occurs  four  times  in  the  Bible,  first 
about  1,600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  Exodus  xxx.  ver. 
23,  where  it  is  enumerated  as  amongst  the  ingredients 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  holy  anointing  oil. 
"  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spices,  of  pure  myrrh 
five  hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon  half  so  much." 
Again  "  I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cinnamon.  (Prov.  vii.  17.)  "  Spikenard  and  saffron,  caliamus 
and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  fi-ankincense.**  (Cant.  iv. 
14.)  While  in  Revelation,  among  the  merchandise  of  Babylon, 
we  have  enumerated  **  Cinnamon  and  odours,  and  ointments 
and  frankincense.''     (Rev.    xviii.    13.) 
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Besides  the  real  Cinnamon  here  undoubtedly  referred  to, 
(the  Ginnamomum  Zeylanicum)^  we  have  four  other  species 
indigenous  to  the  Island,  one  of  which,  lately  discovered 
by  the  present  Director  of  the  Botanic  (Jardens,  has  the 
perfume  of  the  Lemon  Grass  so  well  known  in  Ceylon.  The 
plant  discovered  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  bears  a  name  signifying 
that  it  has  this  resemblance. 

The  references  in  the  Bible  to  this  famous  spice  have 
called  forth  the  powers  of  investigaUon  of  several  authors, 
who  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  subject  and  on 
the  countries  supposed  to  have  produced  the  Cinnamon  of 
the  Bible. 

I  need  not  enter  into  details  respecting  the  Cinnamon 
plant,,  for  which  our  Island  is  renowned  above  all  other 
places  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  cannot  say  much  about  "  the  Spicy  breezes,"  perceived 
by  voyagers  off  the  coast  and  described  by  Poets,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  after  a  shower  of  rain  the  air  in  the  Cin- 
namon Gardens  is  perfumed  with  the  pleasant  odour  of 
various  flowers  around.  The  odour  of  the  Cinnamon  flower 
is  neither  powerful  nor  peculiar. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  in  1858,  of  examining  in  the  British 
Museum  specimens  of  the  Cinnamon  plant  collected  by  Paul 
Hermann  in  this  Island  about  200  years  ago,  and  which 
formed  the  origin  of  the  Laurus  Cinnamomiim  and  L.  Cassia 
of  Linnaus^  the  latter  of  which  did  not  differ  from  the  former 
excepting  by  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves,  and  they  seemed 
to   have  been  made  so  by  the  free  use  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

The  Cassia  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  several  species 
of  Cinnamon,  as  well  as  of  the  real  Cinnamon  tree,  the 
inferior   kinds  from  Ceylon  having  been  sold  as  Cassia. 

Milton  makes  several  allusions  to  Cassia — 

•* and  now  is  come 

Into  the  blissful  field  through  groves  of  myirh 
And  flowery  odoui*»,  cashia^  nard  and  balm." 

*' Paradise  Lost,"  Book  d. 

K 
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You  all  remember  the  hackneyed  allusion  to  the  "  spicy 
gales  of  Araby  the  blest "  founded  on  the  early  idea  that 
the  Cinnamon  which  the  Arabs  carried  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean    was  the   produce   of  Arabia. 

Another  Poet    writes  : — 

**  There  eternal  »uninier  dwellsit, 
And  west  winds  with   musky   wing 
Abont  the  cedar'd  alleys  fling 
Nard  and   Citssia's  balmy  bniells." 

**  Sleep  in  thy  peace  that  l>ed  of  spice, 
And  makes  thii^  place  all  paradise; 
Let  balm   and   cassia  send  their  scent. 
From   out  thy  maiden   monument." 

Jferriekf   *^ Dirge  of  Jephifut."^ 

Notwithstanding  questions  raised  as  to  Cinnamon  being 
indigenous  to  Ceylon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and 
very  little  a.s  to  Ceylon  being  the  source  whence  the  Arabs 
derived  the  Cinnamon  which  the  caravans  took  down  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Olive. 

"  The  dove  came  into  him  in  the  evening,  and  lo,  in  her 
mouth  was  an  olive  leaf  plucked  off  ;  so  Noah  knew  that 
the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 
(Gen.  viii.  11 ) 

^^  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over 
them ;  and  they  said  unto  the  olive  tree,  Reign  thou  over  us. 
But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them  ;  should  I  leave  my  fatness, 
wherewith  by  me  they  honour  Ood  and  man,  and  go  to  be 
promoted  over  the  trees."    (Judges  ix.  8,  9.) 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  oftenest  mentioned  trees  in 
the  Bible,  and  is  by  universal  consent  admitted  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  now  known  by  that  name.  It  is  indigenous 
to  Syria,  to  the  South  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  parts  of 
Africa. 
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OliTe  oil  and  Olives  are  extensive  articles  of  commerce. 

The  fragrant  olive  of  China  with  which  the  Chinese  are 
said  to  flavor  their  tea,  was  introduced  to  Ceylon  many  years 
ago,  and  we  have  two  other  species  of  01i\e  indigenous  to  the 
Island,  but  neither  of  them  must  be  confounded  with  the 
•k€)d^  verafn  or  iUnpie  trees,  which  belong  to  two  distinct 
Nalural  Orders,  and  both  considerably  separated  from  the  Olive. 

I  suggest  this  precaution,  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  my  friends  of  the  American  Mission  at  Jaffna  are  in 
the  habit  of  alluding  to  the  illiipei^  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  trees  of  the  Northern  Peninsula,  as  the  Ceylon 
Olive  tree,  and  because  in  this  quarter  Europeans  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  verahi  the  Olive.  The  fruits  of  this 
latter  tree  do  indeed  bear  such  an  outward  resemblance  to 
the  Olive,  that  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  has  in  con- 
sequence of  this  resemblance,  been  called  Ekeocmyus,  The 
nuts  of  an  allied  species  are  those  known  to  you  all  as  the 
'^Brahmin  beads,"  which,  mounted  as  bracelets,  are  very  com- 
monly  worn    by  ladies. 

Mustard. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ia  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  a  field ;  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  ;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest 
among  herbsy  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  thb 
air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof."  (Matt.  xiii. 
31,  32.) 

Perhaps  the  plant  here  translated  Mustard,  has  called  forth 
as  much  research  and  learned  disquisition  as  any  one  named 
in  the  Bible.  Home  writers  attempt  to  prove  that  because  a 
species  of  the  plant  which  produces  Mustard  (Sinapis)  grows 
in  Palestine  to  a  considerable  size,  no  other  plant  could  have 
been  meant ;  but  the  late  Dr.  Royle  produced  incontrovertible 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  tree  here  meant  is  the  Salvadora 
Pfvaicn  of  Botanistp,  a  small  tree,  native  of  the  hot  dry  parts 
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of  India,  and  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Ceylon.  In  a  note  to  an 
article  on  the  Flora  of  Ceylon,  contributed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gardener  to  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Lee's  translation  of  "Ribey- 
ro's  History  of  Ceylon,"  it  is  mentioned,  that  he  considered 
himself  the  first  to  discover  this  plant  in  our  Island  :  but  it 
seems,  from  a  notice  in  Ainstie's  "  Materia  Indica,"  to  have 
been  known  as  a  native  of  Ceylon  many  years  previously.  It 
is  a  common  plant  on  the  small  Islands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jaffna,  and  some  specimens  which  I  saw  several  years  ago 
growing  on  what  is  called  "Small-pox  Island,"  close  to 
Jaffnapatam,  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  the  weeping  Ash 
tree.  Its  seeds  taste  a  good  deal  like  Garden  Cresses,  and  its 
bark,  which  is  acrid  and  raises  blisters  upon  the  skin,  (in  this 
resembling  the  Plumbago  ZeylanicUy)  is  used  as  medicine. 
There  are  two  species  of  the  genus  indigenous  to  Ceylon. 

Sycamore. 

"  Over  the  olive  trees  and  the  sycamore  trees  that  were  in 
the  low  plains  was  Baal-hanan  the  Gederite."  (I  Chron.  xxvii. 
28.) 

The  tree  here  and  elsewhere  referred  to  as  the  Sycamore 
(FicH8  8t/camonifiJ,  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  species  of  Fig 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  like  the  common  Fig,  and  the  leaves 
like   those   of  the  Mulberry  :    hence  the  name. 

We  have  no  less  than  32  species  of  the  genus  to  which  the 
Sycamore  belongs,  and  one,  the  oo  ^©9«f«  gan  attikka  {Ficu9 
glomeratiis)y  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  tree  here  referred 
to.  Some  of  the  species  are  creeping  plants,  covering  stones 
and  rocks,  and  the  stems  of  forest  trees,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  English  Ivy  ;  while  others  are  amongst  the 
giants  of  the  forest.  The  famous  Banyan  belongs  to  them, 
and  when  at  Jaffna,  I  measured  one  in  the  vicinity,  which, 
with  its  hundreds  of  depending  shoots,  covered  an  acre  and 
I-I2th  of  ground.  This  is  the  tree  to  which  Milton  alludes 
in  Paradise  Loot,  as  the  fig  tree  whose  leaves  formed  the  first 
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clothing  of  the  primeyal  pair.  The  BS-gaha  also  belongs  to 
the  same  genns,  and  I  was  assured  some  time  ago  by  Sir 
J.  E.  Tennent,  that  the  famous  B<S-tree  of  Annradhapara, 
(the  description  of  the  intrcduciion  of  which  into  Ceylon 
occQpies  a  chapter  of  the  "Mahawa^jsa/'  (is  the  oldest  historical 
tree  on  record.  Sir  Emerson  believes  there  is  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  tree  now  growing  there  is  the  identical  one 
referred  to  in  the  "  Mahawaysa."  Those  who  have  read  the 
gorgeous  language  made  use  of  in  the  "  Mahdwa^jsa,")  describ- 
ing the  boat,  &c.,  in  which  the  B6-branch  was  carried, 
cannot  but  have  been  struck  with  the  similarity  of  language 
and  imagery  to  those  used  by  Shakspeare  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  Cleopatra  paid  her  first  visit  to  Anthony. 

Though  the  wood  of  the  Sycamore  tree  is  soft  and  coarse, 
it  is  believed  to  have  formed  the  coffins  of  some  of  the 
Mummies  found  in  Egypt. 

Palm. 

"  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  Palm  tree."  (Psalm 
xcii,  12.) 

"And  they  came  to  Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells  of 
water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  trees  :  and  they  encamped 
there  by  the  waters."  (Exod.  xv.  27.) 

The  Palm  tree  here  and  elsewhere  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  is  undoubtedly  the  Date  Palm  {PhcBnixdactylifera)^ 
single  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  growing  in  several 
parts  of  Ceylon.  It  is  the  dO  9^  rata  indi  of  the  Sinhalese  ; 
and  a  solitary  tree  which  grows  at  Jaffna,  vies  in  stature 
with  any  which  I  saw  growing  in  Egypt.  The  two  indigenous 
Date  trees  of  our  Island,  (from  the  branches  and  leaflets 
of  which  Tats  and  Basket  work  are  formed,)  will  give  a 
very  good  idea,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  Bible  date  tree,  smd 
the  manner  in  which  it  produces  its  fruit.  Dates  are  im- 
ported into  England  from  Barbary  and  Egypt,  and  into 
Ceylon  from  the  Persian  Oulf  and  Arabia. 
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There  are  perhaps  a  hundred  varieties  of  the  Date  tree  culti- 
vated, and  those  who  have  eaten  of  the  beautiful,  cleanly 
preserved  dates  sent  to  England,  cannot  but  have  observed 
the  vast  difference  between  them,  and  the  two  kinds  we  get 
here.  One  of  these  comes  in  earthem  pots,  and  is  of  a  dark 
shining  appearance,  and  rather  pleasant  to  eat ;  but  the  other 
comes  in  messes,  and  not  freer  of  extraneous  matter  than 
oriental  sugar,  which  is  never  known  to  diminish  in  weight, 
however  often  it  is  spilled  before  it   gets  to  the   Bazaar. 

The  ancient  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  (built  by  Solomon  and 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Aurelian,)  was  so  named 
from  the  number  of  the  Date  Palms  which  grew  around  it. 
To  the  natives  of  portions  of  Africa  -and  Arabia,  it  is  of 
greater  consequence  than  the  Coconut  or  Palmyra  palms 
are  to  the  natives  of  Ceylon  ;  and  hence,  in  former  times, 
during  a  war  with  these  countries,  the  greatest  curse  that 
could  be  inflicted  upon  them  was  to  cut  down  the  stameni- 
ferous  trees,  which  were  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  fruit- 
bearings  ones,  and  so  prevent  the  usual  crop  of  dates.  In 
consequence  of  this  barbarous  practice,  attempts  were  made 
to  secure  a  supply  of  the  fertilizing  pollen  from  the  male 
trees,  and  it  is  stated  that  this,  secured  in  earthen  vessels, 
has  been  known  to  retain  its  fertilizing  powers  for  19  years. 

It  is  no  doubt  in  reference  to  the  barbarous  practice  ol 
cutting  down  such  trees,  that  the  following  law  was  issued 
in  Deut.   xx.  19: — 

"  Thou  shalt  not  cut  down  the  trees  thereof  by  forcing  an 
axe  against  them  :  for  thou  may  est  eat  of  them,  and  thou  shalt 
not  cut  them  down,  for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life." 

In  reference  to  this  passage,  the  late  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his 
**  Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,"  wrote  : — 

**  Can  it  in*  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  Orientals  have  a  great 
aversion  to  out  down  any  tree  which  bears  fruit,  when  it  i»  known 
that  they  principally  live  on  veget-ahle  production  ?    Ank  a  man   to 
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cot  down  a  oooonnt  or  paJniirah  tree,  and  he  will  say  (except  when 
in  want,  or  to  oblige  a  great  person)  *  What  !  destroy  that  which 
gives  me  food  ?  from  which  I  have  thatch  for  my  house  to  defend 
ine  from  the  sun  and  the  rain  ;  which  gives  me  oil  for  my  lamp, 
a  ladle  for  my  kitchen,  and  charcoal  for  my  fire ;  from  which  I 
have  sugar  for  my  board,  baskets  for  my  fmits,  a  bucket  lor  my 
well,  a  mat  for  my  bed,  a  pouch  for  my  betel  leaf,  leaves  for  my 
books,  a  fence  for  my  yanl  and  a  broom  for  my  house  ?  Destroy  such 
a  tree  I  Go  to  some  needy  wretch  who  has  pledgetl  his  last  jewel, 
and  who  is  anxious  to  eat  his  last  meal?*' 

1  can  imagine  how  refreshing  it  mast  have  been  for  the 
children  of  larael  to  have  found  bo  many  Palm  trees  at  Elim 
and  elsewhere  in  their  wanderings,  and  appreciate  the  various 
allusions  to  this  useful  tree  in  a  country,  many  parts  of  which 
have  a  most  barren  aspect ;  but  for  my  own  part,  1  confess 
that  the  Date  trees  I  saw  growing  in  Egypt  did  not  convey 
to  mind  any  great  idea  of  elegance  or  beauty. 

Passing  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  down  the  Red  Sea,  in 
sight  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  the  scenes  of  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites,  there  is  scarcely  any  vegetation  to  be  seen  ; 
and  the  few  specimens  I  picked  up  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara 
were   leafless  wiry  looking  plants. 

Camphire. 

i)^«itojfi  Maritondi  (Tamil  and  Si q.)  (Lawsonia  alba.Lsim,) 
Camphire   (Kopher  or  Copher)  occurs  twice  in  the  Bible, — 

^*  My  belovod  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  camphire  in  the 
vineyards  of  Engedi."    (Song  of  Sol.   iv.   14.) 

**Thy  plants  are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  pleasant 
fruits,  camphire  with  spikenard."    {Ibid,  iv.  13.) 

Most  writers  agree  that  this  refers  to  the  henna  plant  so 
common  in  our  gardens  here.  There  is  no  Sinhalese  name 
for  the  plant,  but  they  have  adopted  the  Tamil  one,  maH- 
ion^i  \   by  some  it  is  called  **  the  Country  Mignonette."    It 
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has  been  compared  with  the  common  Privet,  and  those  who 
recollect  the  privet  fences  so  common  in  England,  will  see 
the  resemblance.  I  never  saw  it  growing  out  of  the  gardens 
in  this  part  of  the  Island,  but  I  am  aware  it  is  indigenous 
to  the  Northern  end,  where  I  have  seen  it  grow  in  rich 
profusion  for  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  salt  lake  called 
Kallaveli  in  the  Peninsula  of  Jaffna,  and  for  my  own  part 
I  consider  it   one  of  the  most  pleasantly  fragrant  plants  we 


It  has  been  proved  that  the  nails  of  the  Mummies,  which 
may  have  lain  for  thousands  of  years,  were  stained  of  an  iron 
rust  colour  from  a  dye  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  henna^ 
and  the  same  practice  prevails  in  Ceylon,  and  other  Oriental 
countries  to  this  day.  The  plant  is  found  commonly  from 
Morocco,  through  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India, 
on  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  is  used  as  a  dye  by  the  people  of  all  these 
countries,  in   one  form  or  another. 

It  is  most  likely  that  in  Egypt  the  parctiee  of  dyeing  the 
eye-brows,  nails  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with 
a  preparation  of  Tiennn,  has  been  very  generally  practised  for 
the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years.  The  Persians  and 
Arabs  dye  the  manes  and  tails  of  their  horses  with  it,  and 
here  we  may  see  several  of  the  Malays  and  Moormen  whoge 
nails  and  eye-brows  have   similarly  dyed. 

Fig. 

This  is  the  first  tree  specially  named  in  the  Bible,  where 
our  parents  are  described  as  sewing  fig  leaves  together,  to 
make  themselves  aprons.  (Oen.  iii.  7.)  The  Fig  tree  is  enu- 
merated (Deut.  viii.  8,)  as  one  of  the  valuable  products  of 
Palestine,  a  land  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  Vines,  and  Fig 
trees,  and  Pomegranates.  The  spies  who  were  sent  from  the 
Wilderness  of  Paran  brought  back  from  the  brook  of  Eschol 
clusters  of  Orapes,  Pomegranates,  and  Figs.    The  Fig  tree  is 
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referred  to  a8  one  of  the  signs  of  prosperity  (1  Kings  xviii. 
25.)  "And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree.'  And  its  failure  is  noted  ns 
a  sign  of  affliction  (Ps.  cv.  .^)  :  lie  smote  their  fig  trees, 
and   broke   the  trees  of   their   coastn," 

All  writers  who  have  studied  the  subject,  are  agreed  that 
the  Fig  tree  so  often  named  in  the  Bible  is  the  common  Fig 
rFicKs  earica),  and  which  is  pretty  commonly  grown  in 
Ceylon;  where  most  of  the  fruits,  however,  fall  off  before  they 
are  matured,  from  want  of  knowledge  amongst  the  cultivators, 
of  some  facts  connected  with  their  cultivation,  1  believe. 
The  fruit  of  this,  and  all  the  other  species  of  Fig,  consists  of 
the  hollow  succulent  receptacle,  or  general  peduncle,  enclos- 
ing numerous  flowers  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  Sinhalese 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  investigating  such  matters,  they  assert 
that  the  Fig  tree  has  no  flowers,  and  in  reference  to  this, 
and  the  confidence  placed  in  the  truthfulness  of  woman 
by  the  Sinhalese,  Major  Forbes  gave  the  following  versified 
translation    of   some   lines    uttered    in    his   Court  : — 

*'  I've  seen  the  l^hinihera  *  tree  in  tlower, 

White  iilnnm<4e  on  the  crow, 
Ami  fishes'  fcK)trtte|»H  o'er  the  deep 

Have  traced  thro'  ebb  and  flow. 
If  man  it  h  who  than  a.st»ertH, 

You  may  hi«  word  believe ; 
But  if  from  wonian'H  lip» — diHtrust, 

She  speaks  but  to  deeeive." 

Cedar. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  single  representative  in  Ceylon 
of  the  natural  order  of  Pines  to  which  the  Cedar  tree  belongs. 
The  Casuarinas,  common  about  Colombo,  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  some  of    the    Fir   tribe,  but  that  is  all. 


*  The  Sanscrit  uame  of  the  BanyftB. 
h 
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In  reference  to  Solomon  as  a  Botanist,  I  may  just  mention, 
that  a  genus  of  small  plants  has  been  dedicated  to  his  memory 
in   these  words  :— 

'^Salamonia,  in  honour  of  Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  the 
first  botanist,  flourished  about  1,000  years  before  Christ." 
We  have  two  species  of  this  genus  in  Ceylon,  one  of  which 
found  in  the  bogs  near  Colombo,  and  elsewhere,  is  a  plant 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  height,  often  much  branched, 
and   having  long  spikes  of  rose-colored   flowers. 

Almond,    Pistachia,    Hazbl. 

**  Israel  said  unto  his  sons,  take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the 
land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  present,  a 
little  balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and 
almonds."  (Gen.   xliii.   11.) 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  plant  now  known  as  the  Almond 
tree  is  indentical  with  the  one  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  native  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  although  I  saw  some  plants  of  it 
growing  in  the  Pasha's  gardens  both  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  grew  in  Kgypt  at  the  time  referred  to; 
hence  the  reason  for  its  being  included  in  Jacob's  present. 
You  will  all  see  the  coincidence  between  this  passage  and  the 
habit  of  the  Si\|halese  of  bringing  presents  of  fruits  to  those 
from  whom  they  expect  favors.    It  is  common  to  all  orientals. 

The  Peach,  which  has  been  grown  on  the  mountains  of 
Ceylon  for  many  years  past,  is  a  species  of  the  same  genus  to 
which  the  Almond  tree  belongs,  but  you  must  not  confound 
the  Almond  with  what  is  known  here  as  the  country  Almond 
i©»a»)©c)a),  koffamha),  which  belongs  to  a  distinct  natural 
order. 

Some  trees  which  were  in  flower,  but  not  in  leaf,  at 
Gibraltar  in  January  1858,  were  so  profusely  covered  with 
rose-colored  flowers,  that  they  were  conspicuously  seen  a 
long  way  out  at  sea.    The  Almond  is  one  of  that  important 
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familj  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Geologists^  seems 
to  have  been  created  about  the  same  time  with  man. 

The  Nuts  above  named,  in  connection  with  the  Almond, 
have,  by  various  commentators,  been  translated  "Pine-nuts," 
**dates,"  or  "walnuts,"  but  other  writers  think  that  the 
"Pistachio  nuts,"  so  much  in  request  In  the  East,  and 
imported  into  India  from   Afghanistan,   are   meant. 

The  word  rendered  Hazel  in  Gen.  xxx.  iW,  should  be 
translated   Almond. 

Pomegranate. 

(#^^«f,  delun  Sinhalese  ;  Ptmica  granatum,  Linn.) 
"  Beneath  upon  the  hem  of  it  (the  robe)  thou  shalt  make 
pomegranates  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  round 
about  the  hem  thereof,  and  bells  of  gold  between  them  round 
about,  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  golden  bell 
and  a  pomegranate  upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  round  about.'* 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  33,  34.) 

There  is  very  frequent  allusion  to  this  tree  or  fruit  in  the 
Bible,  especially  in  the  gorgeously  poetical  Song  of  Solomon, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  follows — "  Thy  plants  are  an  orchard 
of  pomegranates,  with  pleasant  fruits,  camphire  and  spike- 
nard." (iv.  13.)  ''As  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate  are  thy 
temples  within  thy  locks.*'  (vi.  7.)  "I  went  down  into  the 
garden  of  nuts  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  vsdley,  and  to  see 
whether  the  vine  flourished,  and  the  pomegranates  budded." 
(vi.  11.)  (and  so  in  vii.  12.)  "  I  would  cause  thee  to  drink 
spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pomegranate."  (viii,  2.)  It  is 
common  and  well-known  here,  though  not  indigenous.  The 
Siyhalese  name  of  the  plant   is  delun. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  frequent  mention  of  the  pome- 
granate fruit,  in  books  of  Eastern  travel,  I  expected  to  find 
a  very  different  fruit  from  the  almost  tasteless,  small,  and 
insipid  fruit  commonly  seen  in  the  baiaars  here  ;  but  I  am 
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now  convinced,  that  when  properly  cnltivated,  the  pome- 
granate is  not  only  a  pleasant,  but  very  refreshing  fruit,  even 
to   European  taste. 

When  staying  with  Mr.  Henry  Rndd  for  some  days,  a  few 
years  ago,  at  Kaduganndwa,  I  remember  lie  received  from  his 
cousin  some  cultivated  pomegranates,  each  as  large  as  a  child's 
head,  and  they  were  certainly  a  delicious  fruit,  equalling,  I 
should  think,  those  which  are  said  to  be  sent  to  Bombay  from 
Muscat  and  l*ersia.  The  natives  are  so  fond  of  them,  and 
have  such  a  high  idea  of  their  virtues,  that  to  procure  them 
for  a  patient  suffering  from  fever  or  small-pox,  they  have 
been  known    to  give  from   Is.  (>(/.  to  2.v.  for  a  single  fruit. 

The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  used  by  European  and  Native 
doctors  as  a  powerful  astringent,  and  is  supi>osed  to  be  the 
jirincipal   ingredient  used  in   tanning  Morocco  leather. 

Tares. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which 
sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  but  while  men  slept,  his  enemy 
came  and  sowed  tai*es  among  the  wheat."   (Matt.  xiii.  24,  25.) 

The  tares  here*  referred  to  ai-e  supposed  to  be  the  Darnel 
grass  of  Europe,  the  Loliuin  tremulentum^  a  tall  grass  often 
found  in  corn  fields  resembling  the  wheat  until  lioth  are  in 
ear,  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  large 
family  of  grasses  possessed   of  deleterious   properties. 

One  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  Hice  grower  of  T'eylun 
is  a  plant  called  in  Sinhalese  5?6^«)3«53  khindi-miituf, 
known  to  us  as  **  Job's  Tears'  ( Co  i  x  lachry  ma)  iwxdii  bears 
such  a  close  resmblance  to  the  Rice  plant,  that  1  believe 
they  are  undistinguishable  till  they  bear  seed.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  of  a  pale  grey  colour  and  covered  by  a  flinty 
shining  coat.  They  are  extensively  used  for  bracelets,  and 
1  was  told  by  a  fellow  passenger  from  8t.  Helena  to  England, 
that  Lady  RoeSy  tne  widow   of  a  former  Governor  of    that 
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Iflkmd,  made  and  sold  bracelets  of  these  and  other  seeds 
sufficient  to  build  a  smalt  church,  for  which  she  liberally 
j^are  the   proceeds. 

Willow. 

After  the  Feast  of  Tabernacle?,  the  children  of  Israel  were 
required  to  keep  a  feast  of  seven  days,  and  on  the  first  day 
they  were  directed  to  take  "boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches 
of  palm  trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of 
the  brook  ;  (I^v.  xxiii.  40.)  and  they  were  to  rejoice  before 
the  Lord  their  God  seven  days.  Job,  when  talking  of  Behe- 
moth, said  **  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow  ; 
the    willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  about."  (Job  xl.  22.) 

How  very  touchingly  does  the  Psalmist  describe  the 
feelings  of  the  captive  children  of  Israel,  when  it  was  de- 
manded of  them  to  sing  in  a  strange  land,  one  of  the  songs 
of  Zion,  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea, 
we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our 
harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof.*'  (Psalm 
cxxxvii.  I,   2.) 

'*  And  that  which  they  have  laid  up,  shall  they  carry 
away  to   the  brook    of  the  willows."     (Is.   xv.  7.) 

And  in  another  place  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  Willows  as  tit 
emblems  for  the   children   of  godly   parents. 

'*And  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass  as  willows 
by   the  water  courses."     (Is.  xliv.  4.) 

There  is  no  species  of  Willow  indigenous  to  Ceylon,  but 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  the  very  species  here  referred 
to,  the  Weeping  Willow  (Sait'x  Babt/Ionica,)  was  introduced, 
;«nd  now  there  are  growing  in  front  of  Mr.  Darley's  house, 
plants  of  the  same  species,  said  to  have  been  procured  from 
the  famous  tree  which  overhung  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  in 
the  Island  of  8t.  Helena.  Several  now  in  Ceylon  have 
doubtless  seen   this  tree,  and  others  of  great  beauty,  when 
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calling  at  that  Island.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Willow 
pattern  dishes,  the  design  of  which  was  got  from  China  ;  now 
the  Willow  there  represented,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  Chi* 
nese  paintings  of  landscapes,  is  this  very  species,  for  it  is 
indigenous  to,  and  very  common  in,  China.  In  thus  glancing 
at  the  familiar  facts  connected  with  the  Willow,  how  strange 
are  the  associations  produced  in  our  minds.  We  first  think 
of  the  captive  Israelites,  who  because  they  cannot  sing  in  a 
strange  land,  hang  their  harps  upon  the  Willows  ;  then  we  are 
carried  by  thought  to  the  tomb  in  the  far  off  Ocean  Me, 
where  lately  lay  the  remains  of  one  of  the  greatest  wholesale 
murderers  that  ever  cursed  this  earth  ;  and  lastly  we  are 
borne  along  to  a  people  (the  Chinese)  who  seem  generally 
to  be  much  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  2000  or  3000 
years  ago,  but  who  are  fast  being  brought  face  to  face  w*ith 
the  civilization  of  modem  Europe, — the  civilization  of  tribes 
unheard  of  in  ancient  Babylon,  and  still  styled  ''  barbarians  '' 
by  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  Celestials.*' 

Hyssop. 

'^  He  (Solomon)  spoke  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is 
in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall."  (I  Kings  iv.  33.) 

"  Also,  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and 
fears  shall  be  in  the  way,  and  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  ahall 
fail :  because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners 
go  about  the   streets."  (Eccles.  xii.   5.) 

A  great  deal  of  learned  discussion  has  taken  place  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Eaoph  of  the  old,  and  the  Ht/asopus  of  the  New 
Testament,  translated  in  all  cases  **Hyssop";  and  instead  of  its 
being  the  plant  well  known  to  most  of  us  as  the  common 
Hyssop,  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  species  of  Caper 
(Capftaris  spinosa  or  (7.  Egyptiaca)  was  the  plant  meant,  and 
indeed  is  the  best  suited  for  the  several  requirements  of  the 
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one  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  But  while  there 
may  be  a  reasonable  doubt  in  our  minds  on  the  subject  of  this 
plant,  perhaps  it  may  be  new  for  some  of  us  to  learn  that  the 
word  ''^desire,''  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Ecelesiastes, 
is  admitted  to  indicate  a  plant,  and  no  other  than  the  plant 
which  chiefly  furnishes  the  Capeis  of  commerce  (C.  apitiosa); 
and  which,  perhaps,  some  of  us  may  not  be  aware  of,  are  the 
nnexpanded  flower-buds  of  this  plant.  The  genus  to  which 
the  Caper  bush  belongs,  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth,  and  species  answering  the  requirements  of  the  texts 
referring  to  it,  were  growing  in  the  several  countries  named 
in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  it.  We  have  no  less  than 
twelve  species  of  the  Caper  plant  indigenous  to  the  Island, 
some  of  which,  when  in  flower,  festoon  the  forest  trees,  and 
exhibit  as  rich  a  floral  display  as  any  plant  in  the  Island. 
Their  flowers  are  in  general  very  conspicuous,  and  beginning 
with  a  fine  rose-colored  one,  which  was  lately  in  flower  in 
Colombo,  are  of  various  sizes  and  colors  ;  one,  in  the  jungles 
of  the  interior,  displaying  a  profusion  of  snowy  white  flowers 
fnlly  two  inches  across  the  petals.  There  was  a  very  fine 
one  some  years  ago  at  Elie  House,  which  has  since  been  cut 
do^Ti.  It  is  a  gigantic  thorny  climber,  and  known  to  the 
Sinhalese  as«k©(»^c98ca,  velangiHya,  It  has  the  flowers  so 
arranged  in  rows  on  the  stems,  thai  when  the  uppermost 
expands  and  falls  off,  the  next  in  succession  opens  in  its  turn. 

Mallow. 

This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Bible,  where  Job  speaks 
of  those,  "who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper 
roots  for  their  meat."   (Job  xxx.  4.) 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  the  plant  here  translated  Mallow,  and  it  is  shewn  that  the 
original  word  may  stand  for  several  plants  which  grow  in  the 
lands  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  for  the  Mallow,  some  of  which 
indigenous  to  Ceylon,  and  of  others  we  have  representatives 
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One  of  the  supposed  plants,  the  **  Jews'  Mallow,"  {ilior- 
chorus  oliforiff.s)^  is  indigenous  here  :  bnt  in  passing  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo  in  Egypt  lately,  and  keeping  my  eyes 
open,  particularly  with  reference  to  such  subjects,  I  saw 
several  plots  of  ground  planted  with  the  real  Mallow,  and 
cultivated  evidently  with  great  care,  while  1  did  not  <letect 
any  of  "the  Jews'  Mallow"   so   cultivated. 

There  is  no  si>ecies  of  the  genus  to  which  the  Mallow- 
belongs  indigenous  hei-e,*  but  those  gorgeous  flowering  Holy- 
hocks  now  so  common  in  our  gardens,  and  the  (2)QD<f€v^o4o, 
mnhn'anoda  of  the  Siyhalese  {AhifHIon  Indicum)  so  very 
commonly  used  by  the  Natives  as  a  Medicine,  are  no  unfit 
representatives  of  the  Mallow.  Another  of  the  plants  which 
the  original  word  in  Job  may  indicate,  is  the  Stihola  Indira^ 
and  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, "  saved  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  the  poor  natives 
of  India  during  the  famine  of  171U-2-3  :  for  while  the  plant 
lasted,  most  of  the  poorer  classes  who  lived  near  the  sea  had 
little  else  to  eat."  In  years  when  the  Kice  crop  fails  in  the 
Island  of  Delft,  in  the  Northern  Province,  the  natives  have 
recourse  to  the  roots  of  a  small  gmss-like  ]>laut  callecl 
Mifiti  in  Tamil,  and  kaldndvru  by  the  Sinhalese  (Vtjpcnui 
geminatus). 

Bramble. 

"  Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble,  Come  thou  and 
reigu  over  us.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in 
truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your 
trust  in  my  shadow,  and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bram- 
ble and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.'^     (Judges  ix.  14,  45.) 

We  have  no  less  than  seven  species  of  Bramble  indigenous 


•  SiDce  the  above  wa»  written,  I  paid  more  attention  to  thd  identili- 
cation  of  a  common  road -side  plant  in  Colombo,  wliicli  I  find  to  be  a  tine 
Mallow,  and  1  think  J/,  tonxtntoeai  Linn. 
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to  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  and  most  troubleBome  planti^  they 
are  to  the  Surveyor  who  has  to  cut  boundaries  through  them; 
to  the  intending  Planter  who  explores  the  forest,  or  the  hunts- 
man who  pierces  their  recesses  in  pursuit  of  game.  They  are 
known  to  the  Sinhalese,  bat  it  appears  that  the  plant 
translated  Bramble,  as  well  as  the  other  plants  called 
Thorns,  Thistles,  and  Briars,  are  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  Bramble,  as  well  as  the  plant  used  to  make  the  "crown 
of  thorns"  for  our  Saviour,  is  supposed  to  be  Zizyphus  spina 
Christie  a  plant  common  in  the  East.  The  Zizf/phus  fjaliurus, 
a  plant  of  Palestine,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Briar  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  Isaiah — "  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits. 
Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  oi  figs  of  thistles  .5*"  (Matt, 
vii.  IG.)  A  species,  closely  allied  to  one  of  the  plants  supposed 
to  be  referred  to  here,  is  common  in  dry  sandy  ground  near 
Colombo,  it  is  the  €»ag«>iD®<5fi:r©,  sembu-nerenchi  ( Tnlmlns 
terrestrin)  of  the  Sinhalese.  It  is  a  small  plant,  spreads 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  its  thorny  fruit«  often  annoy  the 
barefooted   natives. 

Of  the  genus  Zizuphnn  we  have  live  species  indigenous  to 
Ceylon.  The  ®a^,  masfin  or  ilantai  is  well  known  to  most 
of  us  as  producing  a  fruit,  which  is  freely  eaten  and  sold 
in    the  bazaars  here. 

Many  of  us  have  read  of  a  species  of  fruit  eaten  by  the 
ancient  I^tophagi ;  which,  when  once  tasted,  it  was  fabled, 
made  those  who  ate  of  it  lose  tlie  love  of  their  country.  I  saw 
several  of  the  trees  producing  these  fruits  in  the  gardens 
at  Alexandria,  and  they  bore  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the 
masau    tree   and   fruits. 

Tamarisk. 

"  Now  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  a  tree  in  Ramah, 
having  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  all  liis  servants  were  stand- 
ing alKiut    him."     (Sam.  xxii.  <).) 

M 
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Moiat  anthors  are  i^eed  that  the  word  translated  "tree"  in 
the  above  passage,  as  well  as  "grove"  and  **tree"  in  Gen.  xxi.  33, 
and  xxxi.  13,  should  have  been  **tamarisk"  or  "tamarisk-tree." 

There  is  one  species  of  the  Tamarisk  indigenous  to  Ceylon, 
but  while  the  tree  of  the  Bible  is  spoken  of  as  affording  shade, 
and  a  refreshing  sight  to  the  weary  traveller  of  the  desert 
and  other  places,  our  Ceylon  tamarisk  is  remarkable  for 
growing  generally  in  water,  "  and  for  a  poor  leafless  appear- 
ance." Such,  at  least,  is  the  peculiarity  of  those  I  saw 
growing  in  the  marshes  near  Jaffna.  It  is  remarked,  that 
"On  the  extreme  part  of  the  desert  of  Shur,  the  scene 
where  Hagar  wandered  with  her  outcast  child,  the  stunted 
bushes  of  the  Tamarisk  grow  in  abundance,  and  some  travel- 
lers have  remarked,  that  it  was  probably  under  one  of  these 
bushes  that  the  desponding  mother  cast  the  child  of  her 
blighted  hope."  With  reference  to  shade,  I  may  mention, 
that  the  natives  of  Jaffna  have  particular  objection  to  rest 
or  to  build  their  huts  under  the  shade  of  certain  trees,  while 
the  shade  of  the  Tamarind  is  chosen  by  them  of  all  others 
as  being  the  coolest  and  healthiest.  The  Tamarind,  however, 
bears  no  resemblance,  except  in  name,  to  the  Tamarisk. 

There  is  rather  a  rare  tree  in  this  part  of  Ceylon,  being  one  of 
those  which  the  natives  call  (^c^di-cda  uguressa,  {Xanihoxylon 
Rhetsa)^  and  the  seeds  of  which  it  is  possible  the  Egyptians 
used  in  embalming.  Under  the  shade  oi  this  tree,  the  "  hill 
people  of  India  assemble  to  examine  and  determine  their 
matters  of  public  concern,"*  at  meetings  likely  similar  to 
the  gansahhd  of  the  Sinhalese. 

There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  latter  tree  at  the  village 
of  Kanatta,  near  Colombo, 

Rose. 

"  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them  ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.*' 
(Isa.  XXXV.  1.)     "The  interesting   comparison  in   the   above 
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Terse,  and  the  no  less  important  one  in  which  our  Lord  is 
compared  to  the  "  Rose  of  Sharon,"  are  the  only  two  places  in 
which  the  Rose  is  named  in  our  English  version."    (Cant. 

ii.  1.) 

While  some  writers  have  attempted  to  shew  that  the  Rose 
here  meant  is  the  same  with  the  one  we  all  know  by  that 
name,  others  have,  1  think,  shewn  with  greater  reason  that 
some  other  flower  was  meant,  as  "  neither  this  nor  any  other 
rose  adorns  the  plain   of  Sharon." 

Some  have  attempted  to  prove  that  a  bulbous  plant  was 
meant,  and  have  fixed  on  a  species  of  Narcissus  {N.  tazetta)^ 
while  the  late  Dr.  Royle  supposed  that  the  "Rose  Bay,"  {Nerium 
oleander^)  so  well  known  in  Ceylon,  was  the  flower  meant. 

This  is  a  common  and  admired  plant  of  Palestine,  and  is 
found  in  all  our  gardens  here  ;  while  on  the  roads  from 
Jaffna  to  Chavakachcheri  and  to  Point  Pedro,  Mr.  Dyke  has 
planted  rows  of  one  or  two  beautiful  species. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Rose  grow  in  Ceylon  ;  and  in  the 
interior,  where  whole  fences  are  formed  of  them,  they  display 
a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  seen  them.  Dr.  Hooker  stated  that  20,000  flowers 
of  roses  at  Ghazepore  are  required  to  make  a  rupee  weight 
of  the   attar,  which  sells  for  £10. 

The  plant  known  to  us  as  the  "  Rose  of  Jericho,"  is  foimd 
in  the  deserts  of  Syria  aud  Egypt.  The  annual  stems  of  this 
plant,  when  withered  and  dried,  coil  up  like  a  ball,  but 
expand  on  being  put  in   water. 

Lilt. 

"  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys." 
(Cant.  ii.  1.)  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the  fleld,  how  they 
grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  to 
you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  those.''    (Matt.  vi.  28,  29) 
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Many  writers  have  translated  the  "lily"  of  the  Canticles 
by  Violet,  Jessamine,  and  some  other  flowers,  bnt  the  late 
Dr.  Royle  believed  that  the  lily  of  the  old  and  that  of  the 
New  Testament  are  two  distinct  plants,  "and  thinks  the 
former  to  be  the  lotus  lily  of  the  Nile."  (Nymphea  lotus,) 
This  would  account  for  the  circumstance,  that  five  times  in 
the  Canticles,  in  which  the  lily  is  mentioned,  reference  is 
made  to  "feeding  among  lilies,"  as  the  seeds,  roots,  and 
stalks  of  this  flower  were  common  articles  of  Egyptian  diet  ; 
and  this  author  considers,  that  the  frequent  reference  to  this 
flower  in  that  part  of  the  Scripture,  may  be  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  written,  as  has 
been  supposed,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  an 
Egyptian   princess. 

Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson  have  lately  identified  the 
N,  lohuH  of  the  Nile  with  all  the  varieties  indigenous  to  or 
growing  in  India  of  the  red  water-lily,  and  hence  the  one 
growing  in  several  parts  of  Ceylon  is  identical  with  the  Lotus 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  qjd^^,  rt-ofn  of  the  Sinhalese,  and 
we  have  white  and  red  varieties  of  it.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  confounded  with  the  sacred  bean  of  India,  which  grows 
so  profusely  in  the  lake  near  Colombo,  and  which  threatens 
to  overrun  the  large  sheet  of  water,  as  it  did  the  tank  between 
the  Racquet  Court  and  the  Fort.  It  is  the  Nelumhium  specio- 
sum  of  Botanists. 

It  is  on  this  latter  plant  that,  according  to  ancient  Hindoo 
ideas,  the  earth  was  supported  ;  and  it  is  somewhere  recorded 
that  one  of  the  Gods  assumed  the  shape  of  a  boar,  and  dived 
down  for  the  space  of  IMXK)  year«  to  discover  the  source  of  its 
root,  but  in  vain.  There  are  beautiful  allusions  to  the  Lotus 
in  Siyhalese  and  Tamil   poetry. 

The  Lily  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  which  Solomon  was 
compared,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Chalcedonian  or  Scarlet 
Martagon  Lily, formerly  called  the  **Lily  of  Byzimtium,"  found 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Levant,  and  which,  with  its  scarlet 
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tnrban-Iike  flowers,  is  indeed  a  most  stately  and  striking  ob- 
ject. As  this  Lily  is  in  flower  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt  is  supposed  to  have  been  spoken,  is 
indigenous  in  the  very  locality,  and  is  conspicuous,  even  in 
the  garden  for  its  remarkable  showy  flowers,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  plant  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour. 

Our  magnificent,  though  common  Oloriosa  superba,  and  the 
cultivated  Tuberose,  are  members  of  the  family,  and  will  give 
you  no  mean  idea  of  the  flower  to  which  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  compared.  I  have  seen  it  once  stated,  that  the 
flower  in  question  had  some  beautiful  structure  which  bore 
out    the  comparison  ;   but  this  is  not  recessary. 

Lentils,  Beans,  Barley,  Wheat,  Millet. 

"  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  the,  with  that 
same  red  pottage,  for  1  am  faint.  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau 
bread  and  pottage  of  lentils."   (Gen.  xxv.  30,  34.) 

The  mess  of  pottage  for  which  Esan  sold  his  birthright,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made  from  a  small  species  of  Pea,  not 
unlike  the  green  gram  of  the  bazaars,  and  called  c^g,  nfvndu 
and  ^:a<fiO,  munrta  by  the  Siyhalese.  The  famous  Re- 
vflenttt  Arahica  is  said   to  be   the   produce   of  lentils. 

^*Barzillai  the  Gileadite  of  Rogelim  brought  beds,  and 
basons  and  earthen  vessels  and  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  flour 
and  parched  com,  and  Beans  and  Lentils  and  parched  pulse." 
(2   Sam.  xvii.  27,  28.) 

Beans  of  several  kinds  and  varieties  are  amongst  the  most 
common  vegetables  cultivated  and  sold  in  our  Bazaars  here. 
It  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  bean-curry-lovlng  Sinhalese, 
however,  to  see  the  fields  of  a  different  kind  of  Bean,  as 
cultivated   in   England. 

When  surveying  in  the  forests  of  Sabaragamuwa,  sixteen 
years  ago,  my  coolies  and  myself  came  upon  some  Sinhalese 
who  lived  under  projecting  stones,  under  one  of  which  they 
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had  a  chatty  full  of  beann  and  sweet  potatoes  boiling,  and 
which  we  were  very  thankful  to  get  from  them,  as  we  had 
eaten  the  last  of  our  rice  that   morning. 

I  may  remark,  that  though  the  very  common  habit  of  our 
cooks  here  to  put  a  copper  coin  in  beans,  boiled  for  table, 
improves  their  color,  it  does  not  their  wholesomeness. 

Besides  the  foregoing  and  constant  allusions  to  Wheat  and 
Barley  in  the  Bible,  Moses  described  the  ancient  land  of  the 
Israelites  as  "a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and 
fig  trees,  and  pomegranates  ;  a  land  of  oil  olive,  and  honey." 
(Deut.  viii.  7,  8.)  And  in  reference  to  Rye,  it  is  said,  "The 
wheat  and  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not  gro  wn 
up."   (Exod.   ix.  32.) 

Wheat,  Barley  and  Oats  were  cultivated  in  Uva  many 
years  ago,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  since  to  grow 
them  at  Nuwara  Eliya,  but  not  with  any  great  success. 
Wheat  and  Barley  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.  The  wheat  the  bakers  here  use,  comes  from 
India  ;  rice,  kurakkan,  SiQ,^  are  members  of  the  same  natural 
order,  and  like  the  Rosaccai  elsewhere  referred  to,  seem  not 
to  have  been  created  before  man.  The  expression,  "Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many- 
days,"  (Eccles.  xi.  1)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Rice  grown 
in  the  water. 

"  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  wheat  and  barley,  and  beans, 
and  lentils,  and  millet  and  fitches,  and  put  them  in  one 
vessel  and    make  thee   bread    thereof."   (Ezek.  iv.   9.) 

This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Bible  where  the  Millet  is 
mentioned.  We  have  no  less  than  46  species  indigenous  to 
Ceylon  of  the  genus  to  which  the  millet  belongs,  besides  the 
millet  referred  to,  which  is  freely  grown  in  Ceylon  and  is 
known   as   menSri. 

The  useful   "Quinea  Grass'*  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 
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We  are  aware  that  the  limestone  soil  of  Palestine  is  no 
longer  a  land  teeming  with  corn  and  fruit,  but  a  sad  scene 
of  desolation. 

But  this  is  because  its  people  are  "  scattered."  Let  them 
but  return  to  their  goodly  land,  and  use  the  streams  for 
pur]>08e8  of  Irrigation,  and  all  the  ancient  fertility  of  the 
land  will  be  restored, — the  Desert  blossoming  as  the 
Rose. 

Jonah's    Gourd. 

**  The  Lord  God  prepared  a  gourd,  and  made  it  to  come 
up  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  his  head,  to 
deliver  him  from  his  grief.  So  Jonah  was  exceeding  glad 
of  the  gourd.  But  God  prepared  a  worm  when  the  morning 
rose  the  next  day,  and  it  smote  the  gourd  that  it  withered." 
(Jonah  iv.   6,   7.) 

The  Fathers  not  only  pronounced  excommunications 
against  those  who  differed  from  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
plant  representing  Jonah's  Gourd,  but  came  to  actual  blows 
amongst  themselves  on  the  subject. 

It  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  the  Castor  Oil  plant  so 
common  in  Ceylon,  and  of  such  rapid  growth  here  and  every- 
where. At  Paumban,  and  on  the  Coast  of  India,  the  castor 
oil  is  used  as  lamp  oil,  while  in  China  it  is  said  to  be  used 
in  cooking. 

The  Castor  Oil,  and  the  Egyptian  Cotton  plants,  were  the 
most  frequent  shrubs  I  saw  growing  between  Alexandria 
and  Cairo.  The  cotton  is  cultivated  in  small  patches,  and  at 
every  Railway  Station,  the  castor  oil  plant,  with  its  bronze- 
colored,  palmated  leaves,  seemed  the  most  common  plant 
of   Egjpt. 

Myrtle. 

**  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and 
instead  of   the  brier  shall  come  up   the  myrtle  tree,  and  it 
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shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign 
that  shall  not  be  cut  oflP."  (Is.  Iv.  13.) 

The  common  Myrtle  is  the  plant  here  meant,  and  which 
is  very  generally  grown  in  gardens  in  Ceylon.  There  is  a 
species  of  the  same  genns  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of 
the  interior. 

The  Pomegranate  elsewhere  referred  to,  as  well  as  the 
jamhti  or  "Rose  Apple, '  belong  to  the  same  family  of  plants 
as  the  myrtle   of  the  Bible. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  Byron's  lines,  beginning, — 

**  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  dccils  that  are  done  in  their  clime.' 

Wild  Gourd,  Wild  Vine. 

"  One  went  out  in  the  held  to  gather  herbs,  and  found  a 
wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourds  his  lapful  and 
came  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage  :  for  they  knew 
them  not.  So  they  poured  out  for  the  men  to  eat.  And  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  were  eating  of  the  pottage,  that  they 
cried  out  and  said,  0  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the 
pot.     And  they  could  not  eat  thereof."   (  2  Kings  iv.  39,  40.) 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  above  passage 
refers  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  who  were  fed  by  Elisha  at 
Gilgal,  when  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  land.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  herbs  which  the  person  who  went  out  wished  to  col- 
lect, were  the  fruits  of  the  "Egg  plant,"  in  fact,  the  Brinjall  so 
commonly  eaten  in  Ceylon  ;  but  that  he  mistook  for  it  a  plant 
of  the  Cucumber  family,  several  of  which  produce  poisonous 
fruits,  and  the  one  which  is  as  likely  as  any  other  to  have 
been  the  poisonous  plant— the  Colocynth  plant — is  common 
in  the  north  of  Ceyhm,  where  it  spreads  on  the  ground,  and 
displays  a  profusion  of  beautifully  red-colored  fruits.  It  is 
the    acsf<3^«»3®g,  Yak-komafht   of  the   Siyhalese. 
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Some  of  UB  may  recollect  the  fearful  results  of  a  mistake 
committed  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  a  servant  girl  at  Dingwall, 
a  place  within  three  miles  of  my  native  village,  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  where  the  root  of  the  Aconite  or  "Monkshood"  was 
used  with  the  gravy  of  some  roasted  meat,  instead  of  that  of 
the  Horse  raddish.  Three  of  the  gentlemen  who  partook  of 
it,  died  within  two  hours,  while  the  others  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives.  The  "Monkshood"  is  identical  with  the  Bikh 
poison  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
deadly  of  vegetable  poisons. 

Vine. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  immediately  after  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  had  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  this  plant 
was  trained  and  reared  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  for,  it  is  said, 
*'Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard." 
(Gen.  ix.  20.)  The  spies  sent  from  Kadesh-bamea  to 
explore  the  promised  land,  brought  back,  amongst  other  fruits, 
a  large  buuch  of  grapes  ; — and  there  is  constant  reference  to 
the  Vine  and  Grapes  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
real  Grape  Vine  here  meant  is  grown  in  gardens  all  over 
Ceylon,  but  bears  fruit  successfully  at  Jaffna  only,  I  believe. 
There  are  sixteen  species  of  the  same  genus  indigenous  to 
Cej'lon.  I  have  seen  the  bunches  of  fruits  of  one  species  in 
the  forests,  so  large,  that  one  of  them  would  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  load  for  a  cooly. 

Balm  op  Gilead   and    Spices. 

"  My  beloved  is  gone  down  into  his  garden,  to  the  beds  of 
spices."  (Cant.  vi.  2.)  "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead,  is  there 
no  physician   there.'*   (Jer.  viii.  22.) 

The  tree  which  produced  the  Balm  of  Gilead  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  This,  and  Bdellium,  Myrrh,  and  Incense  or 
Frankincense,  are  evidently  the  produce  of  the  same  natural 
order  of  plants  to  which  our  Mangoes  belong. 

The  kiluvai  and  mukkiluvai  which  form  such  beautiful 
fences  in  the  Northern   Province,  produce  a  very  fragrant 
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gum.  The  kiluvai  is  evidently  the  Proiium  caudatum^ 
W.  and  A.  The  (Janarhim  of  the  North,  and  the 
mala-hakunas  of  this  part  of  the  Island,  prodnce  resins 
which  are  carefully  collected,  and  are  said  to  fonn  the 
Incense  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests.  On  visiting 
lately  the  famous  Church  of  St.  John,  in  Malta,  the  heavy 
smell  of  its  interior  reminded  myself  and  a  fellow-traveller 
very  forcibly  of  the  sensation  experienced  on  entering  the 
Buddhist  and  Hindoo  Temples.  It  seems  strange  that  the  two 
flowers  most  commonly  used  in  the  Buddhist  Temples  here, 
viz.,  the  large  yellow  ones  of  the  Allamandci  CatluirticUy  and 
those  of  the  Plutneria  acctiminafa^  should  both  (like  the 
sacred  B6)  be   foreign  plants. 

The  Elm  in  Hosea  (iv.  13.),  and  the  Teil  tree  of  Isaiah 
(vi.  13),  should  have  been  translated  Terebinth  or  Turpentine 
tree.  This  tree  also  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  our 
Mangoe,  the  peculiar  flavour  of  that  fruit  being  referable  to 
the  quantity   of  turpentine   in   it. 

Coriander,  Saffron,   Cummin,  Wormwood,  Anise, 
Mint  and  Rub. 

"The  manna  was  as  coriander  seed,  and  the  color  thereof 
as  the  color  of  Bdelluim."  (Numb.  xi.  7.)  "  Woe  unto  you 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith."  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.) 

Coriander,  Cummin  and  Anise  all  belong  to  the  same  tribe 
of  plants,  and  are  known  to  us  all  as  common  bazaar  stuffs 
for  Curries.  Most  of  them  grow  in  Ceylon  too.  They  are 
known  in  the  bazaars  as  asamidagan,  kottamalli,  and 
Hin-niduru.  The  plant  referred  to  as  Anise  should  have 
been  translated  Dill,  which   also  grows  in  Ceylon. 

"Spikenard  and  saffron  ;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with 
all  trees  of  frankincense  ;  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the 
chief  spices."   (Cant.   iv.  4.) 

The    saffron  here  referred  to,  is  made  from  the   dried 
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stamens  of  the  Crociis  satimts,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  root  so  extensively  used  in  curries  here,  and  by  the 
dancing  girls  at  Temples  to  color  their  bodies  with.  This  is 
properly  Turmeric,  though  invariably  called  Sa£Pron  by  the 
natives.  The  real  Crocus  is  common  in  the  bazaars  as  a 
medicine. 

'*  Behold,  I  will  feed  them,  even  this  people,  with  worm- 
wood, and  give  them  water  of  gall  to  diink."  (Jer.  ix.  15.) 
One  species  of  the  wormwood  plant  is  grown  in  pots  about 
Colombo,  and  there  is  another  indigenous  to  Ceylon.  It  is 
a  composite  plant,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  wormseeds 
or  kirtimisaturu  of  the  bazaars,  and  the  salt  of  which  is 
now  used  so  beneficially  in  Colombo  as  an  anthelmintic, 
are  the  produce  of  the   wormwood  of  the  Bible. 

*<  Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and  pass 
over  judgment  and  the  love  of  God."  (Luke  xi.  42.) 

One  species  of  Mint  is  indigenous  to  Ceylon,  and  the  Spear- 
mint and  Pepermints  have  been  cultivated  here  for  a  long 
time,  and  are  common  in  the  Island.  The  Rue  plant  is  also 
cultivated   in  Ceylon. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Algum  or  Almug  trees  brought  by  Hiram  from  Ophir 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sandal  wood  tree,  and  which 
was  growing  in  Ceylon  in  Moon's  time.  When  lately  in  the 
magnificent  Palace  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  at  Alexandria,  I 
saw  one  large  room,  the  flooring  of  which  was  composed  of 
Sandal  wood. 

The  Hindu  Temple  of  Somnat,  in  Ouzerat,  which  was 
plundered  and  destroyed  by  Mohammad  of  Ohuani,  had  gates 
made  of  Samdal  wood.  These  were  carried  off  by  the  con- 
queror, and  afterwards  formed  the  gates  of  his  tomb,  whence, 
after  800  years,  they  were  taken  by  the  British  conquerors 
of  Ohuzni,  and  brought  back  to  India  in  1842.  Many  of 
you  may  recollect  Lord  EUenborough's  memorable  despatch 
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on  the  subject ;  aad  you  will  have  smiled  at  Knighton's  un^ 
accountable  substitution  of  Sandal  for  Satin  wood,  in  men- 
tioning the  material  of  which  the  Penideiiiya  Bridge  was  built. 
The  Cockle  seems  to  have  been  identical  with  our  Prickly 
Brinjal,  the  kafU'ivamhafu  of  the  Sinhalese,  and  a  species 
of  Solanum. 

The  Bay  tree  or  Bay  Laurel  does  not  grow  here,  but  the 
Cinnamon  and  other  trees  are  representatives  of  the  family 
to  which  it   belongs. 

The  Shittah  tree  (Isa.  xli.  19)  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
species  of  Acacia,  of  which  genus  we  have  eight  species  indige- 
nous to  Ceylon.  In  riding  from  the  Hotel  at  Alexandria  to  see 
Cleopatra's  Needle  and  Pompey's  Pillar,  I  found  that  the  tree 
which  formed  avenues  all  along  the  roads,  was  the  Stirya^ 
mdra  of  the  Sii^halese,  the  A,  speciosa  common  in  Colombo, 
and  one  of  which  is  often  in  flower  in  front  of  the  Queen's 
House.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  may 
have  reposed  under  the  shade  of  this  species  of  tree  in  the 
vicinity   of  Alexandria. 

The  word  Ebony  occurs  only  once  in  the  Bible.  ^Ezek.  xxvii. 
15.)  Several  trees  producing  Ebony  of  various  qualities  are 
found  in  India,  Mauritius  and  elsewhere,  but  Ceylon  is 
famed  for  its  Ebony,  and  there  are  no  less  than  21  species  of 
it  indigenous  to  the  Island.  There  is  frequent  allusion  in 
tlie  ancient  Poets  to    Ebony. 

** sola  India  nigrum. 

Pert  ebenum ."  fVii-g,  Gcorg.  IL  117,) 

**This  ground   with   Bacchus  that  with   Ceres  suits: 
That  other  loads  the  trees  witli   happy  fruits; 
A  fourth  with  gras&,   unhidden,  decks   the  grnnnil  ; 
Thus  TmoluB  is  with  yellow   saffron  crown'tl ; 
India  bl(u:k  ebon  and  wliite  Iv'ry  bears  • 

And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  odVous  tears. 

DrydnHt    ^irg,  Geovg.  1. 
"  They  sacriflce  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  burn 
incens©  upon   the   hills,  under  oaks  and  poplars  and  elms, 
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because  the  shadow  thereof  is  good."  (Hos.  iv.23.)  The  Pop- 
lars above  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  trees  translated  Mul- 
berries in  several  parts  of  the  Bible,  doubtless  refer  to  a  species 
of  Poplar,  several  beautiful  varieties  of  which  grow  from 
Persia  westward  to  England.  The  famous  Aspen  tree 
(Pojndus  tremula)^  and  likely  the  tree  here  spoken,  of  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  our  i^c5-tree  (Ficus  Religiosa), 
The  petioles  of  its  leaves  are  so  arranged,  that  if  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind  blows,  they  tremble;  and  it  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  it  obtained  this  trembling  motion  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Cross  on  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified  was 
made  of  its  wood.  The  leaves  pf  the  J5^-ti*ee  tremble  in  the 
same  way,  in  consequence  of  their  long  slender  petioles  and 
the  accuminations  on  their  leaves.  This  trembling  is  said,  in 
the  Buddhist  books,  to  have  been  communicated  to  it  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  the  first  tree  under  which  Buddha 
reposed. 

"  The  vine  is  dried  up,  and  the  fig-ti-ee  languisheth ;  the 
pomegranate  tree,  the  palm  tree  also,  and  the  apple  tree 
even  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  are  withered  ;  because  joy  is 
withered  away  from  the  sons  of  men."  (Joel  i.  12.)  The 
"Apple  tree"  in  the  above  passage,  as  well  as  the  "Apple"  so 
often  referred  to  by  Solomon,  in  his  Song,  and  in  Proverbs, 
is,  doubtless,  the  Citron,  which  is  grown  in  several  places  in 
Ceylon.  The  Shaddock,  known  to  us  all,  was  long  ago  called 
the  Forbidden  fruit,  or  Adam's  Apple,  and  it  is  sold  as  such 
to  the  present  day  in  the  London  shops.  It  is  generally 
called  Pumalo,  and  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Citron. 

The  Sycamine  is  a  species  of  Mulberry,  known  as  the 
Monts  nigra,,  and  which  our  rata-pmbilla,  or  Indian 
Mulberry,  common  here,   a  good   deal   resembles. 

The  Aloes  mixed  with  Myrrh,  and  put  on  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  by  Nicodemus,  appear  lo  have  been  the  produce  of 
a  species  of  AqnUaria,  of  which  our  pat  fa  walla  {Gi/nrwps 
tvalla\  is  a  representation. 
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THE  SUPPOSED  IDENTITY  BETWEEN 
NAGARJUNA  AND  NAGASENA, 

By  James  D'Alwis,  Esq.,  Asst.  Secretary. 


Having  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  my  views  on  the 
passage  extracted  from  the  Rdia  Taranganiy  in  reference  to 
its  prosodial  precision,  I  now  return  to  the  subject,  with  the 
object  of  reviewing  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Tumour  in  favour  of  the  alleged  identity  between  Nagas^na 
and  Nagarjiina.  This  position,  I  perceive,  he  has  laboured  to 
establish  in   seven   different  ways  : — 

1.  By  the  evidence  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  a  Bactrian 
coin    found  by  Lieutenant  Bumes ; 

2.  By  supplying  a  supposed  omission  of  a  letter  in  the 
text,  by  which  the  age  of  Nagarjiina  is  brought  to  correspond 
exactly  with  that  of  N^gas6na  in  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  ; 

3.  By  identifying  As6ka  of  Kashmir  with  the  Asoka  of 
Maghada ; 

4.  By  the  strong  resemblance  between  the   two  names  ; 

5.  By  shewing  that  the  title  of  Bhumishtvara  given  to  Na- 
garjiina did  not  militate  against  the  hypothesis  he  sought 
to  establish  ; 

6.  By  identifying  "  the  six  Arahatvas"  in  the  extract  made 
by  Professor  Wilson  with  the  six  Tirtakas  mentioned  in 
Milindapiirama ; 

7.  By  an  adjustment  of  dates,  so  as  to  bring  the  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Rdja  Tarangani  to  coincide  wite  the  adjusted 
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Hiiidil  Chronology,  and  with  the  At falcaflid  ot  the  PttakaUya, 
and  Mdhawansa 

First.  As  to  the  evidence  sapposed  to  be  famished  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis  by  the  Bactrian  coin  described  in  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society*s  Journal,  vol.  II.  p.  314,  &c.,  I  am 
willing  to  abide  by  the  opinion  subsequently  expressed  by 
Mr.  Prinsep,  in  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Tumour's  observa- 
tions on  the  subject. 

"  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  date  assigned  in 
our  notice  of  Lieutenant  Bumes'  coin,  was  afterwards  in  a 
measure  abandoned,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  found  in  as- 
sociation with  Sassanian  coins  of  much  later  period.  The 
reading  of  the  letter  P  in  kanhpkom  was  also  confirmed  by 
a  multitude  of  specimens.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  safely 
be  built  on  the  evidence  of  this  coin  as  to  the  period  of  Nd- 
garjiina's  mission,  but  there  remains  ample  authority  without 
it,  in  the  written  history  of  the  Buddhist  Church.'*  * 

Abandoning  therefore  this  item  of  evidence,  I  shall  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  the  second. 

Second,  I  have  already  examined  the  text  with  reference 
to  the  alteration  suggest^id  by  Mr.  Tumour  upon  this  head  ; 
and  the  correctness  of  shardan-varsha-satanj  "one  century 
and  a  half,"  as  given  in  the  Ndgara  version,  is  attested  by  the 
general  scope  of  Kashmirian  history,  which  brings  down 
the  fifty-one  reigns,  including  those  of  Turushka  princes  and 
of  Abhimanya  (in  whose  reign,  as  well  as  afterwards,  the 
Buddhists  cherised  by  the  learned  Bodhisatwa  Nagarjiina,  main- 
tained the  ascendancyt),  to  only  B.  C.  1182.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  the  criticism  offered  is  inadmissible,  not  only  upon 
the  supposition  of  an  "  inaccuracy  of  some  transcriber  of  the 
work,"  but  upon  every  other  conceivable  ground,  except  that 
of  an  error,  as  hinted  by  Mr.  Tumour  himself,  of  "  Kalhana 
Pandit's  having  misunderstood  the  Buddhistical  writers  from 
whom  his  authority  was  derived."    Indeed,  it  would  be  im- 

*  See  Bengal   Asiatic  Journal   V.  p.  685. 
t  Asifttic  Keeenrches,  xv.  pp.  U3»  U4. 
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possible  to  adjust  this  date  with  precision,  even  according  to 
Bhuddhistical  writers,  nnless  we  obtain  proofs  in  snpport  of 
the  next  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Tnrnonr,  to  which  we  now  tnm 
onr  attention. 

Jliird,  That  Asoka  of  Kashmir  was  identical  with  the 
Maghada  prince  of  that  name.  True  it  is,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  resemblance  in  the  names,  some  little  incidents  of 
life,  as  related  of  As6kain  the  Raja  Taranganiy  accord  with 
the  same  facts  detailed  in  Ceylon  and  Indian  Annals  of  the 
Asdka  of  Maghada  :  as  for  instance,  his  abolishing  the  Brah- 
minical  rites,  and  substituting  those  of  Jina  or  Buddha 
(Raja  Turangani  in  "  Asiatic  Researches,"  xv.  p.  19,  and 
Mahdwansa,  pp.  23,  26);  and  his  "  n<>/ having  been  the  direct 
descendant  of  his  predecessors,  who  reigned  in  Kashmir,"  as 
attested  by  the  genealogy  given   in   the    Vishnu    Purdna, 

Opposed,  however,  to  these  marks  of  resemblance,  are  the 
following  points  of  discordance  ;  Firsts  the  Asdka  of 
Kashmir  appears,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the Rdja  Taranganiy 
to  have  been  a  resident  of  that  country ;  whereas  the  Asoka 
of  Hindu  and  Bhuddhistical  annals,  was  a  prince  of  Patali- 
puttra  (modern  Patna),  who  had  previously  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Uggeni  (Avanti)  before  his  inauguration  (Mahd- 
wansa,  cap.  v.)  Second — The  mission  of  Buddhist  priests 
into  Kashmir,  the  abolition  of  Xaga  worship,  and  the  visita- 
tion of  tempests,  are  related  in  Maltdurunia^  cxiii.  as 
having  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Asoka  of  Patna,  whilst 
the  same  incidents  are  detailed  in  the  Rdja  Tarangani  as 
having  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Abhimanya,  ("  Asiatic 
Researches,"  xv.  p.  24.)  One  other  reason,  and  it  is  h 
weighty  one,  for  the  non- identity  of  the  two  Asdkas  is,  that 
Kashmir  is  not  included  in  the  number  of  countries  over 
which  the  Indian  A.s6ka  reigned  ;  and  according  to  the  Gimar 
inscription  of  that  monarch,  where  all  the  conquei^d  slates 
are  named,  he  was  "  Lord  of  the  countries  of  Avanh\  Anupa^ 
Vrija^Anartta^Surashtra^  Savara^  KukurayKirata.Tisha 
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and  others,  all  conquered*  by  his  own  might,  and  maintained 
in  their  former  prosperity,  and  all  their  inhabitants,  both 
high  and  low,  converted  into  obedient  subjects — all  these 
countries,  under  His  Majesty  forming  one  Empire,  and  fur- 
nishing every   object  of  desire  and  gratification.** 

Be  these  differences,  however,  as  they  may,  the  marks  of 
resemblance,  and  therefore  mere  presumptive  proofs  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis,  become  perfectly  valueless,  when 
we  refer  to  the  direct  evidence  contained  in  the  Rdja  Taran- 
ganiy  of  the  descent  of  Prince  A86ka,  of  Kashmir.  In  the 
Rajavali  Pataka,  by  Prajya  Bhatta,  brought  up  to  the  conquest 
of  the  valley  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  (printed  at  Calcutta, 
edition,    of  1835,)  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

Ath^nya  Tannha  j6  r^j^  ;  G6dhar6  ndma  bk^gya  v^n  [35  v.  7ni.] 
Tadangftjdh  Savamakhya  [v.  60.]  s*tat«iinur  Janak6nrupah  [v.  6.] 
Hachinaras  tassya  siinu  [v.  71.]  r'A86ka-stat  pitruvyajah  [v.  62.] 
Jalawkastatsut^  ni(tna  Kashmir^sku  aukapradah  [.30.  v.] 

'*  Thereafter,  an  ilKistrioiis  prince  named  Godliara,  born  of  a  differ- 
ent race  (reigned  35  years  and  7  months),  his  son  Swarna  (60  years), 
Uis  son  king  Janaka  (6  years),  his  son  Sachinara  (71  years),  his 
father's  brother's  son  (».f.,  cousin)  As6ka  (62  years),  his  son  named 
Jalawka,   the  benefactor  of  Kashmira  (30  years). 

If  therefore  my  translation  of  this  passage  be  correct,  the 
identity  attempted  to  be  instituted  between  As6ka  "  the  son 
of  Sachinara*s  father's  brother,"  (upon  the  supposition  that  he 
was  only  descended  from  the  paternal  qreat  uncle  of  Khagan- 
drat),  and  the  Indian  As6ka,  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta, 
and  the  son  of  Bindusara,  falls  to  the  ground.  For,  according 
to   the  genealogy  here  given,    Asoka   was  the  grandson   of 


*  **Tlie  native  chronicles  of  Ca^hmir,"  says  Sir  Erskine  Perry  in 
an  account  of  this  great  Hindu  Monarch,  iVc,  in  the  Bombay  Asiatic 
Journal,  xiv.  p    173,     "ascril^  its  awpiisition  to  ifthtritance" 

t  **  Descended  from  the  paternal  great  uncle  of  Khageudra.'*— Pr.  Wilson. 

0 
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Swama,  and  not  of  Chandragupta.    Thus : 

GODARA 

I 

S WARN  A 

Janaka  Brother 


SACHINAR  A .  ASOK  A . 

Again,  the  Raja  Tarangani  records  the  accession  of  Jalaw- 
ka,  a  son  of  As6ka,  upon  the  demise  of  that  Eashmiran 
Prince.  All  those  who  are  conversant  with  Sinhalese  and 
Hindu  history,  know,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Although  I  differ  from  Mr.  Tumour  upon  these  and  other 
points,  to  which  I  have  adverted  in  the  course  of  my  ob- 
servations, I  freely  confess,  that  a  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances  leads  me  to  the  same  con- 
clusion at  which  that  eminent  scholar  has  arrived,  viz.,  that 
Ndgarjiina  of  the  Hindus,  and  Ndgdsena  of  the  Ccglonesey 
was  one  and  the  same  identical  person.  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  consider 

Fourthly. — The  resemblanct  between  the  two  names,  which 
is  very  striking.  The  r  in  Ndgarjiina  is  clearly  a  creature  of 
the  Sanscrit,  and  it  is  dropped  in  the  Pali  and  Sinhalese. 
The  interchange  of  J  and  s  is  well  known.  Bdja  is  expressed 
rdsd  in  Tamil ;  Jambudwlpa  is  expressed  Zambuduvipa  in  the 
Analysis  of  Tibetan  works,  by  Ksoma  de  Korosi,  and  so  on. 
The  interchange  of  vowels,  especially  if  into  e  is  frequent. 
Thus  the  resemblance  in  the  two  names  furnishing  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  this  Kashmiran  and 
Buddhistical  personage,  I  proceed  to  a  consideration 

Fifthly.— Th^it  the  title  of  Bhumeshwara,  may  be  applied 
to  an  Ascetic.  Bhumeshwaro  and  Bodhisatwo  are  two  of  the 
appellations  given  to  Ndgarjuna.  The  former  is  usually 
applied  to  statesmen,  and  the  latter  to  celebrated  and  eminent 
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hierarchs  of  the  Buddhist  Church.  It  has  been  shewn  by 
Mr.  Tumour,  that  the  first  was  also  applied  to  priests ;  and  the 
second,  we  know  from  our  own  records,  to  princes  ;  for  in- 
stance, in  our  own  country  Sri  Sanga  B6^  who  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  vows  of  the  Ata-sil  order  is  called  a  Bodhis- 
atwa,  in  the  following  extract  from  the  "Attanagajuwaysa  ": — 

Lank^bhi  sitta  vasudhidi  pat^su  rdjd 
Y6  b6dhi-satta  gunawd  Siri-Sanga  b6dhi ; 
Tass^tichdm  cbariyd  rachand  mukh^na 
Vakkhami  Hattha-vanagalla  Vihdra   wansan. 

**  I  celebrate  tbe  history  of  the  Temple  of  Attanagalla ;  and  first 
dwell  on  the  highly  laudable  conduct  of  Sri  Safiga  Bo,  who  was  a 
Bhodhisattca  among  the  sovereigns  of   Lanka." 

The  meaning  assigned  to  this  term  in  the  R&ja  Tarangani, 
though  not  comprehensive,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  approach- 
ing to  correctness,  for  the  historian  himself  thus  explains  its 
signification  in  the  following   stanza  : — 

Liok^  bhagawat<i  16ka,  nathd  ddrabhya  k^chana 
Y^  janta  vuga  takkldshdn,  b<Sdhi.satwAna  v6hitdn. 

•*  Know  ye  that  if  there  was  any  person  in  the  world,  from  tbe 
sanctified  Buddha  downwards,    who    had   destroyed  K16sha,   he  is    a 

But,  whether  we  regard  this  distinguished  personage  as 
one  who  denounced  the  six  arahatwas,  according  to  the 
rendering  of  the  passage  by  Professor  Wilson,  or  take  him 
as  one  who  had  passed  six  days  in  the  wilderness,  as  described 
in  the  Nagara  version,  there  is,  in  either  case,  nought  to  doubt 
the  alleged  identity  between  Ndgarjiina  and  Ndgasena.  It 
would  however  seem,  that  from  these  appellations  alone  we 
cannot  ascertain  the  precise  character  of  Ndgas6na.  Tet  the 
criticism  which  I  have  already  offered,  and  by  which  the  text 
was  altered  into  ^^shadar  vana  aanshratje"  as  one  who  "spent 
six  days  in  the  wilderness,"  enabling  us  to  fix  upon  the 
sacerdotal  or  the  ascetic  character  of  N^rjdna,  we  proceed 
to  a  consideration 
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Sixthly, — Ot  the  supposed  identity  between  the  '^sluicUir- 
hattva"  or  the  six  Arahatwas,  in  the  passage  as  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  and  the  six  Tirtakas  in  the  Milindaj^prasna. 
If  the  passage  were  as  given  by  Professor  Wilson,  there  wonld 
doubtless  be  great  reason,  especially  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  other  circumstances,  to  raise  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  alleged  identity.  Not  the  less  strong, 
however,  is  the  presumptive  proof  of  reBemblance,  when  we 
take  the  text  to  mean  (instead  of  that  he  denounced  the  six 
Tirtakas)  that  he  usually  spent  six  days  in  the  wilderness. 
For  we  find,  that  the  passing  of  six  days  in  the  wilderness, 
was  an  ascetic  rite   prescribed   by  Buddhism. 

The  Milindaif^)rasna  records  the  fact,  that  Nagas^na  attained 
the  sanctified  status  of  an  Arahat;  and  we  not  only  learn  from 
the  same  record,  that  nirodhi  samapatti  of  passing  six  days 
in  the  wilderness  was  an  ascetic  rite  of  the  arahat,  but  the 
same  is  also  found  defined  in  the  Vinudha  Aidrga, 

There  is,  therefore,  much  coincidence  between  the  facts 
detailed  in  the  two  historical  records  :  and  there  is  also  much 
concurrence  between  the  statement  of  Nagas^na's  having 
overcome  aU  the  disputants  of  his  age,  (see  the  text),  and  the 
facts  stated  in  the  following  stanzas  in  the  BJja  Tarangani^ 
which  records, 

Tasmin  navasar^  bowddhi  d^sh^  prabalatdnyaynh, 
Nagarajun^na  sudhiya  bodhisatw^na  piilitah. 
Tewadinah  parajittya  vad^na  nikhilanbudhdn, 
Kiriyan  Nila  purnn6ktf(  machchindanniiga  madvisah. 

''That  at  that  time  (in  the  reign  of  Abimane)  the  Buddhas 
cherished  by  the  ^vise  Bodhisatwa  NAgarjilna  attaineil  eniinenco  in 
this  country  (Kashmira);  and  that  they  who  were  dbputants  and 
enemies  of  the  religion,  (i.e.,  the  national  religion,  or  of  Vedaa) 
ovei*came  all  the  wise  men  in  argument,  and  set  aside  the  practiceH 
prescribed  in  the  Nila  purana." 

Having  reviewed  six  grounds,  upon  which  Mr.  Tumour 
has  based  his  observations  on  the  identity  between  N^^r- 
jUna  and  Nigas^na,  I    come  to  the 
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&t'^n/7i;— and  here  I  cannot  but  express  my  entire  con- 
currence with  the  remarks  so  ably  set  forth  by  him.  In 
addition  to  those  remarks  under  this  head,  I  may  be  permitted 
here  to  observe,  that  the  Tibetan  Buddhistical  annals,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Ksoma  de  Korosi,  indisputably  establish  the 
identity  in   question. 

Ksoma  de  Korosi  in  his  analysis  of  the  Tibetan  Annals,  (see 
"Asiatic  Researches,"  vol.  xx.  p.  400,)  alluding  to  the  same  pre- 
diction contain  in  the  "Mahawa^sa,"  regarding  Nagos^na, 
records  as  facts  to  be  found  in  the  Sher-chin  collection,  that 
"Ndgarjiina  lived  400  years  after  the  death  of  Shakya,  who 
had  foretold  of  him,  that  he  would  be  bom,  after  so  many 
years,  to  explain  the  higher  principles  htid  down  in  the  Prajna 
Paramita''  In  regard  to  Kanishka,  (one  of  the  Turushka 
princes  mentioned  in  the  Raja  Tarangam\)  it  is  also  stated  in 
the  Tibetan  annals,  that  one  of  the  Buddhistical  convocations 
took  place  in  the  time  of  that  prince,  ^^Kanishka^  a  king  in  the 
north  of  India,  upwards  o/400  years  from  Shakya."  ("Asiatic 
Researches,"  vol.  xx.  p.  41.)  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  I  intro- 
duced into  a  paper  which  I  read  before  this  Society,  "On  the 
Mythological  Legends  of  the  Si^^halese,"  an  extract  from  a 
little  pamphlet  which  records  that  Nagas6na  was  a  distin- 
guished   hierarch  of  the  Buddhist  Church  in  490  A.B. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  these  facts,  it  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  withhold  the  conclusion  to  which  they  inevitably 
lead,  viz.,  that  the  personage  designated  Ndgarjiina  in  India^ 
and  Ndgasena  in  Ceylon^  was  one  and  the  same  person ;  and 
that  the  ages  of  400  and  500  A.B.,  (assigned  to  him  in  round 
numbers  by  the  two  countries  respectively,)  are  to  he  regarded 
as  ajqnoj'iniating  rather  than  specific  dates. 
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EXPENDITURE     ON     PUBLIC    WOEKS    IN 

CEYLON. 


By  J.   Capper,    Esq.,    Honorary  Secretary. 

It  was  not  long  since,  that  my  attention  was  directed  to  a 
paper  read  by  Colonel  Sykes  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  Expenditure  on  Public  Works  in  India, 
and  a  perusal  of  it  induced  me  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
Public  Works  in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  topic  full  of  interest,  taking 
us  back  in  our  researches,  to  the  earliest  records  of  Sinhalese 
History,  when  Ceylon,  densely  peopled,  actively  industrious, 
and  highly  prosperous,  produced  works  of  Irrigation,  of  auch 
magnitude  and  number  as  to  have  raised  the  wonder  of  later 
rulers  of  the  Island,  who  have  hitherto  vainly  strove  to 
follow  even  distantly  in  their  steps,  by  renovating  and  utili- 
sing a  few  of  the  gigantic  Tanks  which  lie  scattered  in  ruins 
over  the  jungles  and  swamps  of  many  parts  of  Ceylon. 

As  I  entered  upon  this  most  interesting  topic,  I  found  my 
materials  increasing  on  my  hands  ;  I  found  the  subject  extend- 
ing as  I  progressed,  until  I  preceived,  that  instead  of  a  short 
statistical  paper,  my  researches  would  lead  to  an  Historical 
Treatise,  to  follow  up  which  and  do  it  ample  justice,  would 
require  more  time  than  I  could,  for  the  present,  devote  to  it. 
This  being  the  case,  I  felt  reluctantly  compelled  to  confine 
my  notes  and  remarks  at  this  time,  to  the  extent  and  outlay 
on  Public  Works  in  Ceylon,  during  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

On  casting  our  eyes  over  the  materials  for  such  a  paper  as 
this,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  presented 
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by    the  records  of  the  various  Governments   that  have   at 
different  periods  ruled  in  Ceylon. 

The  Sinhalese  Monarchs,  jealous  of  foreign  intruders  within 
their  domains,  so  far  from  opening  up  their  Territories  by 
roads,  carefully  closed  up  all  access  to  the  interior  from  the 
sea-bord,  leaving  nothing  but  the  most  difficult  and  steepest 
bullock  paths.  On  the  other  hand,  their  utmost  efforts,  the 
united  labour  of  their  people,  was  directed  to  the  construction 
of  Buddhist  structures  of  colossal  magnitude,  and  Tanks 
of  vast  extent.  In  almost  every  Chapter  of  the  translated 
and  untranslated  portions  of  that  great  Historical  work, 
the  "  Mahawagsa,''  we  meet  with  notices  more  or  less  brief, 
but  still  explicit  enough,  of  the  many  great  public  works 
undertaken  by  the  various  Monarchs  whose  reigns  and  whose 
characters  are  therein  chronicled. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  and  even  necessity 
for  a  careful  and  extensive  utilising  of  the  water  supply  of 
large  tracts  of  country,  if  those  regions  were  to  be  made  per- 
manently productive,  the  religious  code  of  their  faith  enjoined 
the  construction  and  upkeep  of  tanks,  canals  and  water- 
courses, as  a  sacred  duty,  and  one  that  should  go  far  to  obtain 
for  them  hereafter  the  greatest  reward  of  their  existence. 

Upon  the  details  connected  with  Sinhalese  Public  Works, 
I  cannot  now  enter  ;  but  mast  content  myself  with  merely 
observing,  that  the  existence  of  the  great  tanks  and  water- 
courses now  in  ruins,  or  in  partial  restoration,  were  the  means, 
in  those  remote  days,  of  feeding  a  much  larger  population 
than  Ceylon  can  now  boast  of,  and  rendered  her  perfectly 
independent  of  India  for  her  supplies  of  Grain.  Even  more 
than  this  ;  it  is  on  record,  that  so  late  as  the  Portuguese  period, 
rice  was  exported  from  Ceylon.  What  the  extent  and  cost 
of  some  of  those  works  must  have  been,  may  be  gathered  from 
one  of  our  present  Governor's  Minutes,  in  which,  speaking  of 
Irrigation  works  in  the  North-east  of  the  Island,  he  says  of 
one  of  them,  that  it  must  have  occupied  a  million  of  men  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  its  construction. 
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The  Portuguese  do  not  appear  to  have  devoted  any  attention 
to  these  matters  :  we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  efforts  on  their 
part  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  Ceylon.  It  is  true,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  works  of  the  Siyhalese  monarchs 
were  situated  in  districts  beyond  the  territories  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, but  with  those  which  were  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, nothing  whatever  appears  to  have  been  attempted. 

The  Dutch,  far  more  skilful  as  Colonists  than  their  prede- 
cessors, and  ever  mindful  of  work  connected  with  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  canals,  and 
we  have  good  reason  for  believing  to  some  of  the  nearest  tanks. 

The  only  light  thrown  upon  their  labours  in  the  matter  of 
Irrigation  works,  is  contained  in  the  despatches  of  the  Dutch 
Governors,  published  at  intervals  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  much 
more  valuable  information  contained  in  the  Dutch  records 
lying  in  the  almirahs  of  the  Colombo  Kachcheri.  Several 
reports  on  the  Giant's  and  other  great  tanks,  by  Dutch  engi- 
neers, are  in  existence,  and  have  proved  of  use  in  the  recent 
engineering  operations  of  our  Government. 

Although  surveys  and  reports  on  several  important  tanks 
were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  British  rule.  Sir  Edward 
Barnes  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  Public  Works  under 
our  Government,  by  the  commencement  of  the  great  Kandy 
Road  in  1821.  The  P<^radeuiya  Bridge,  and  other  useful 
works  followed,  but  it  was  not  until  coffee  had  drawn  so 
many  enterprising  cultivators  to  the  Island,  that  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Public  Works  assumed  any  great  importance. 
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STATEMENT  of  Outlay  on  Public   Works  in   Ceylon  since  1830, 


Years. 

Roads  and 
Canals. 

Baildings. 

ToUl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

3,327 

2,403 

1,730 

1831 

3,916 

4,570 

8,536 

1832 

4.651 

4,549 

9,200 

1833 

11,391 

5,188 

16,579 

1834 

17,281 

7,991 

25,272 

1835 

17,111 

7,038 

24,149 

1836 

28,.W1 

15,014 

43,315 

1837 

48,226 

11,552 

54,778 

18.38 

22,468 

5.488 

28,958 

1839 

7,820 

3,393 

11,213 

184Q 

16.921 

4,957 

21,878 

1841 

26.410 

6,936 

33,346 

1842 

20,655 

5,963 

26,618 

1843 

20.906 

3,443 

24.349 

1844 

38.302 

6,180 

44,482 

1845 

56,192 

10.123 

66,.316 

1846 

63,313 

16,748 

81.061 

1847 

70,711 

15,672 

86,381 

1818 

40,239 

13,793 

54,032 

1849 

42,227 

6,822 

49.049 

1850 

49,196 

8,205 

67,401 

1851 

67,830 

4,021 

61,351 

1852 

56,440 

13,176 

69,616 

1853 

55,849 

4,973 

60,822 

1854 

62,181 

5.654 

57,785 

1855 

63,830 

8,773 

72,111 

1856 

77,729 

18.300 

96,029 

1857 

102,261 

81,037   ' 

13.3.298 

THE  foUotoing  are  the  miles  of  ro€ub  made  during  various  periods: 


Previous  to 
During 


1820 

1821 

1824 

1828 

183133 

1834.86 

1887-40 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847-49 


108    mUes. 

212J  „ 

64  „ 

55  „ 

^^  » 

99i  ., 

Hi  ., 

86*  .. 

m  „ 

1564  ., 

171  „ 

177  ., 


The  operation  of  the  Road  Ordinance  since  its  introduction 
in  1848,  has,  perhaps,  done  more  for  the  prosperity  of  Ceylon 
than  any  other  measure  we  coald  name.  Thoroughly  popu- 
lar amongst  the  natives,  it  has  opened  up  tracts  of  country 
hitherto  unavailable  for  wheeled  crafficj  and  has  enabled  the 
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population  of  many  districts  to  find  a  market  for  their  produce 
that  was  before  left  useless  on  their  hands.  It  would  be 
perhaps  impossible  to  over-rate  the  value  of  this  measure. 


STATEMENT  of  Outlay  on  Public  Wotks  in  Ceylon,  during  28  year*, 
compared  mth  Ordinary  Expenditure. 


Years. 

Average 
Expendi- 
ture. 

Expendi- 
ture on 
Roads. 

Expendi- 
ture on 
Buildings. 

Total. 

Propor- 

tion  to 

Gen.  Exp. 

Surplus  or 
Dejiciency. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Percent. 

1830-1836 

59,028  S. 

333,222 
less 
70,000 
Military. 

12,289 

7,778 

20,067 

7i 

1837—1842 
1843—1845 
1846-1849 
1850-1857 
1858 

16,103  D. 

44.459  S. 

46.460  D. 
35,261 

292.839 
312.754 
402.839 
3.37,8.'>0 
500,000 

22.916 
38.467 
59,129 
64.534 
126.209 

6.381 

6,582 

15,320 

11.767 

43,676 

29,297 
46,049 
74.449 
76.301 
169,885 

10 

IS 

CONTINGENT  Votes  of  1858,  for  Public  Wo^ks. 

New  BuildingH 
Repairs  .. 

Repairs  of  Roadn 
New  Roads 
Supplementary 
New  Bridges 
Repairs  of  Bridges 

Military  Works 

Repairs  of  Roads 

Under  the  Road  Ordinance 


£14,855 
7.340 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

n 

39,498 

9,666 

6,412 

6,387 

950 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

U 

H9  Q1^ 

0 
0 

0 
0 

, . 

.     10.797 

26.981 
1,500 


28,481     0     0 
£124,386    0     0 

VOTES  of  Sutplus  reserved  for   Works  of  Public  utility,  during  18^8. 

Cooly  Immigration         ..  ..  £10,000    0    0 

Irrigation 

Works  and  Buildings  .. 

Roads,  Streets  and  Bridges 

Military  Works 

Survey  of  Military  Line 

60,000    0    0 


7,000 

0 

0 

17,500 

0 

0 

8,500 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

£184,386    0    0 


The  above  is  irrespective  of  Outlay  on  Roads,  &c.,  under  the  Road 
Ordinance  of  1848. 
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The  paper  by  Colonel  Sykes,  to  which  I  before  alluded, 
went  to  shew,  that  the  East  India  Company  had  expended  on 
Public  Works  in  their  territories,  between  the  years  J837- 
1838  and  1845-1846,  a  sum  averaging  £253,654  ;  a  large  sum, 
it  is  true,  but  if  compared  with  the  total  Civil  expenditure 
of  the  Company,  after  all,  only  about  IJ  per  cent,  on  their 
gross  outlay,  omiting  that  on  Military  objects.  In  Ceylon, 
we  have  this  year  reached  the  extraordinary  proportion  of 
34  per  cent.,  with  every  probability  of  its  exceeding  40  per 
cent,  over  total  outlay  during  the  year  1859 ; — an  amount 
altogether  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  other  Colony 
or  Country. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    MEETINGS. 


GENERAL     MEETING, 
8th  May,    1858. 


J.  Dalzibl,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Marsh,  Esq. 
C.  A.  LORENZ,  Esq 
Jambs  Alwis,  Esq. 


Present : 

The  Rev.  B.   Boake,  in  the  Chair. 

L.   De  Soyza,   Esq. 


J.  Maitland,  Esq. 

M.    COOMARASAMY,    Esq. 

The   Rev.  J.  D.  Palm. 


Proceedings  of  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  Part  I.  of  the  Society's  Journal 
for  the  past  session,  and  stated  that  the  second  part  was  making  progress 
in  the  printer's  hands. 

The  Curator  stated  that  he  had  met  with  a  qualified  person  to 
act  as  Taxidermist  to  the  Society,  for  a  moderate  remuneration ; 
and  hoped  now  that  the  means  existed  for  properly  preserving 
specimens.  Members  at  outstations  and  their  friends,  would  lose  no 
opportunity  of  forwarding  such  objects  as  might  present  themselves. 

Resolved,  that  if  necessary,  £10  might  be  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  suitable  glass  case  for  the  Museum. 

The  Secretary  having  requested  permission  to  name  an  Agent  in 
liondon  for  the  sale  of   the  Society's  Journal, 

Resolved,  that  he  be  allowed  to  request  Messrs.  Van  Voorst  and 
Co.,  of  Paternoster  Row,  to  act  as  Agents,  and  to  sell  the  Journal 
for  Four  shillings  each   Number. 

The  Vice-President  having  directed  attention  to  the  opinion 
which  prevails  very  generally,  as  to  the  decrease  in  the  population 
of   Ceylon,    suppose^l    to    arise    from    the  neglect   of  female  infants, 
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Beioived,  that  the  Secretay  be  requested  to  draw  up  and  dbtri- 
bnte  amongst  Members  and  others,  a  form,  calculated  to  elicit  in- 
formation on  this  point,  and  that  the  results  be  placed  liefore  a 
futore  Meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  J.  Dalziel  Esq., 
A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq.,  of  Mitale,  was  re-elected  a  Member  of  thb 
Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  ballotted  for,  and  declared 
duly  elected  as  Members,  viz : — 

J-BAi«v.Esq {SdMb^-.H^^Eir'- 

C.  H.  STKWXHT.  E«,  ...  {  ^J^^SStS  ^j;  i  AlwU.  Eg^ 

«Ho.wA...E«i {tetSg;^:^''&%,. 

The  following   papers  were  then  read : — 

**The  Laws  of  the  Buddhist  Priesthood,"  by  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Gogeriy. 

"  A  selection  of  Sinhalese  Proverbs,"  by  L.  de  Soyza,  Esq. 
**  Sinhalese  Mythology,"  by  J.  Alwis,  Esq. 


GENERAL     MEETING, 
Au^tst  gist,  1858. 


Present : 

The  Honorable  Sir  W.  Carpenter  Rowe,  Chief  Justice,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm 
Rev.  B.  Boake. 
C.  P.  Layard,  Esq. 


J.  H.  Marsh,  Esq. 


M.  Coomarasamy,  Esq. 
L.  Nell,  Esq. 
W.  Skeen,  Esq. 
J.  Maitland,  Esq. 


The  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  Librarian  laid  on  the  table  the  Books  and  Periodicals  received 
since  that  date,  viz  :— 

Balfour's  Cydopeedia  ...  ...    1  Vol. 

Calcutta  Review         ...  ...  ...    8  Nos. 

Engineer's  Journal     ..  ...  ...    6  Nos. 

Capper's  Three  Presidencies  of  India  ... 
Mulloch's  Siam 
Montriou  on  Hindu  Law 
Handbook  of  New  Zealand 


from  J.  Capper,  Esq. 
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The  following  Gentlemen  were  then  proposed  and  seconded,  as 
an<ler,  and.  having  been  balloted  for,  were  <luly  elected  Members, 
viz  :— 

f  Proposed    by    The    Hon'ble    the 

The  Hon'ble  l\  Temple,  Esq.       J       Chief  Justice. 

I  Seconded  by  M.  Coomarasamy,Esq. 

(Proposed    by    The    Hon'ble    the 
Chief  Justice. 
Seconded  by  J.  Alwis,  Esq. 
W.    Denis  B.   Harrison,  Esq.,r  Proposed  by  C.  P.  Layard,  Esq. 
^'   "  "  "*  ***l  Seconded  by  J.  Capper,   Esq. 

J.  P.  Green,  Esq f  P«>Po«ed  by  J.  Capper.  Esq. 

(  Seconded  by  J.  Maitland,  Esq. 

W.  Ferguson,  Esq (  P'"P»»«'l  V  J-  Ahvis,  Esq. 

\  Seconded  by  J .  Capper,  Eisq. 

The  Secretary  then  placed  before  the  Meeting  the  following 
Papers  :— 

•*  Descriptions  of  additional  species  of  Molluscs,  Sea  Anemones, 
\'c.,"   by  E.  F.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  M.  D. 

"The  Scripture  Botany  of  Ceylon,"  by  \Vm.  Ferguson,  Esq. 
'*  On  Sinhalese  Rhetoric,"   by  J.   de   Alwis,  Esq. 
**  A  Statistical  Enquiry  into  the  state  of  Crime  in  Ceylon,"  Part  I., 
by  John  Capper,  Esq. 


GENERAL     MEETING, 
December  18thy    1858, 


Dr.  Misso. 

M.    COOMARASAMY,  Esq. 

J.  Capper,  Esq. 


Present : 

Sir  W.  C.  RoWE. 
Rev.  B.  BoAKE. 
Wm.  Ferguson,  Esq. 
C.  P.  Layard,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  Table  the  following   Books,   receive  I 
since  tlie  last  Meeting: — 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  5  Vols. 
CalcutU  Review,  1  Vol. 
Engineer's  Journal,  6  Kos. 
Oriental  Interpreter,  1  Vol. 

It  was  stated,  that  a  reprint  of  the  first  Volume  of  the  Scciety*8 
Joomal    was  now  completed,    and  would  be    ready  for  distribution 
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in  a  few  dajs,  when  Members  wishing  for  copies  may   obtain  them 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Meeting,  that  the  result  of  their  application 
to  the  Government  was  a  grant  from  the  Public  fuudn  of  £200,  to  enable 
them  to  form  a  Library  and  Museum  ;  and  that  tlie  Uovernor  has  alno 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Society  two  n>om8  at  the  north  angle  of 
the  new  public  buildings,  lately  occupied  by  a  iM>rtion  of  the  Civil 
Engineer's  Staff,  and  a<ljoining  the  Audi  tor- OeneraVs  Offices.  They 
would,  in  all  probability,  obtain  poKsession  of  their  rooms  early  in 
January,  so  that  their  next  General  Meeting  might  >>e  held  in  them. 
The  Society's  thanks  were  due  to  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy,  who  hail 
exerted   himself  to  secure  these  advantages  to  them. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  then  proposed  as   Meml>ers  of  the 
Society,  and,  being  balloted  for,  were  declare<l   duly  elected  : — 

r   H  Nkwton   F^n  ^  Proi)osed  by  J.  De  Alwis,  Esq. 

C.  H.  KhWTON,  hsq.  . .  ^  Seconded  by  J.  Capper,  Esq. 

K    <;ifTKnK««     K«r.  ^  Proposed  by  Sir  W.  C.  Rowe. 

F.  Saundlrs,    t^q.  ..  ^  Seconded  by  J.  Capi»er,  Esq. 

The  Hon*ble  P.  L   Ster-     f  Proposed  by  Sir  W.  C.  Howe. 
LING.  . .  . .  \  Seconded  by  C.  P.  Layard,  Esq. 

C.  D.A8.   E.,.,M«dlr.     ..{LTrMh^iDeAfi'ft- 

Kev.  E.  MOOVAART  ..  }  telU^y  Dnte.  ^'^^ 

nr  wi  T  friTT  /  Proposed  by  C  P.  Layard,  Esq. 

Dr.  ELLlOfT  . .         . .  ^  Seconded  by  Wm.  Feiguson.  Esq. 

A.  M.  FEHOUSOK.  E-q.      ..{  ^Te'd  ^y  &.1=±{:L';4?E»,. 
R.  V.  DUN.OP.  E«,.         ..{  aS^y  ^•„^;  ^^^tn%. 
The  Heading  of  the  following  Papers  then  took  place,  viz  :— 
**Th©  Laws    of   the    Buddhist   Priesthood,"  by    the  Rec.    D»    J. 
Gogerly. 

*'0n  the  supposed  identity  between  Narge^ena  an<l  Nargajnna,*' 
by  James  De   Alwis,   Esq. 

*•  On  Public  Works  in  Ceylon,"  by  John  Capper,  Esq. 
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ANNIVERSARY     MEETING, 
Monday,  September  12th,  186% 
The   Honorable  Sir  W.  Carpenter  Rowe,  Chief  Justice,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Secretary   proceeded  to  read  the  following 

RKPORT      FOR      1858-9- 

In  placing  their  Report  fur  the  past  year  before  the  Society,  the 
Committee  de^iire,  in  the  tirHt  place,  to  express  the  satisfaction  they 
feel  in  l>eing  able  to  oMseiuble  in  rooms  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
the  liberality  and  consideration  of  the  Governor. 

The  want  of  proper  accommodation  for  their  Museum  and  their 
Meetings  had  long  been  felt ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  position  of 
the  Society  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  His  Excellency,  by  the 
Deputation  which  waited  upofi  him  for  the  purpose,  that  this  most 
desirable  object  was  attained.  Y;>ur  Committee  have  also  to  report 
the  liberal  grant  of  £200  from  the  public  funds,  made  by  the 
Crovernmcnt  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  to  enable  it  t«  extend  and 
improve  its  Museum  and  Library. 

At  the  interview  which  His  Excellency  the  Governor  accorded 
to  the  Deputation,  they  received  the  sti^ongest  assurances  of  counten- 
ance and  aid  which  they  could  have  desired.  In  consequence  of 
thi«(  interview,  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the  Hon'ble  the  Chief  Justice, 
waB  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  who,  in  addition  to  the  favours 
alroaily  mentioned,  gave  permission  to  the  Committee  to  transmit, 
til  rough  the  medium  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  the  Government 
Officials  at  outstations,  a  Circular,  dmwing  attention  to  the  many 
ways  in  which  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  Island  might  assist 
the  Society  in  iis  labours,  by  information,  by  papers,  or  by  objects 
fur   its  Museum. 

Copies  of  the  Circular,  and  the  papers  which  accompanied  it, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  accompanying  this  Report ;  suf- 
ficient time  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  Circular  was  distributed, 
to  allow  ot  any  results  from  it,  but  your  Committee  cannot  too 
8tr«>ngly  express  the  hope  that,  if  it  be  received  by  those  to  whom 
it  i**  addressed  in  a  proper  spirit,  much  good  may  result.  The 
o|*portunities  presenting  themselves  to  gentlemen  at  outstations,  of 
c'»n3ctiag  data  respecting  their  distiicts  on  matters  interesting  to 
thi^  Stioiety,  must  be  many;  and  through  such,  it  is  hoped,  the  co- 
u}n*ratiou  of  Native  Headmen  and  others  may  be  secured,  in  pro- 
caring  suitable  objects  for  the  Museum. 
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Having?  so  recently  obtained  posseAsion  of  the  present  buildings 
the  Curator  of  your  Museum  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  much 
as  yet.  A  commencement  has,  however,  been  made,  ¥:ith  the  Raw 
Products  of  the  Island  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  during  the  present 
session,  this  collection  may  be  made  complete  and  interesting.  Your 
Committee  believe  tlrey  are  not  wrong  in  assuming,  that  the  natural 
products  of  a  country  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  it^* 
wealth,  since  from  them  spring  so  many  branches  of  industry  and 
commerce.  As  yet  but  little  has  been  done  towards  developing  the 
riches  which  it  is  believed  may  l>e  found  hidden  amidst  the  jungles 
of  the  Southern  and  Noi  th-Westren  Provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  forests 
and  plains  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Provinces.  Evidences  are 
not  wanting  to  shew  that  Ceylon  is  rich  in  Gums,  Dye-stuffs,  Resins, 
Tanning  subst-ances,  and  man}'  other  articles  of  considerable  com- 
mercial value ;  and,  it  is  thought,  that  one  of  the  duties  of  this  Society 
should  be,  to  give  a  place  in  its  Museum  to  all  articles  likely  to 
prove  interesting  to  the  man  of  science,  the  trader,  or  the  manufacturer. 

Your  Committee  have  received  through  the  Honorable  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  the  Prospectus  of  an  Inter-Colonial  Exhibition,  pro- 
posed to  be  held  in  the  Mauritius  in  the  month  of  August  of  the 
present  year.  They  would  gladly  have  taken  an  active  part  as  far 
as  practicable  in  this  Exhibition  ;  but  felt  that  the  notice  was  so 
short,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  collected  any 
contributions    during  the  brief  period  allowed. 

They  havo  also  received  very  recently  from  this  Government,  a 
Circular  letter,  addressed  by  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
(jovernors  of  Colonies,  on  the  subject  of  a  communication  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  an<l  Manufactures,  who  are  anxious  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence with  public  IxMlies  in  the  British  settlements,  relative  to 
the  resources,  condition,  and  development  of  the  trade,  &c..  of  the 
various  BritiKh  Colonies.  Your  Committee  have  referre<l  this  corre- 
si)ondence  to  a  Sub-Committee  of  Arts  an<l  Manufactures,  consisting 
of  the  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice,  C.  A.  Lorenz,  Esq.,  the  Revd. 
J.  Thnrstan,  and  the  Secretary,  in  whose  hands  the  matter  is  left, 
and  who  will  take  upon  themselves  to  communicate  with  the  Society 
of  Arts  on   the  Subject  of  their  Circular. 

During  the  year  now  terminate<l,  the  Society  received  additions 
to  its  Memliers  to  the  num1»er  of  19  ;  whilst  the  vacancies,  caused 
by  departures  and  deaths,  amounted  to  3.  The  total  of  Members 
at  present  Ixirne  on  tlie  books  of  the  Society  is  87,  a  large  number 
than  it  could  boa.st  of  at  any  previous  period. 

The  Treasurer  will  place  before  you  a  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Society's  funds,  from  which    you  will  perceive,  that 
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while  the  receipts  since  the  revival  of  the  Society  in  November,  1856, 
have  amonnted  to  £.324  4*.  Id.,  including  the  (lovernment  grant  of 
£200. — the  duiburHenients  have  reached  the  sum  of  £116  I6a\  5^.;  leav- 
ing; a  balance  on  the  1st  January,  18.59,  in  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
»arer,  of  £207  Ss.  lOe/.,  suhject  of  courne  to  the  expenses  of  the  current 
year,  which  have  amounted  to  aboat  £40. 

The  pnnting  of  the  Society's  .fournal  for  the  current  year  is  in 
nn  advanced  state,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Nnn)l>er  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Members. 

The  contents  of  this  issue  will  be  found  equally  interesting  with 
those  of  any  former  Number,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that  ?iiem- 
l>ers  iKith  here  and  at  outstations,  will  not  fail  to  contribute  such 
results  of  their  studies  and  researches  as  may  be  likely  to  prove 
acceptable   to  the  Society,  and  of  advantage   to  the  public. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books,  &c.,  receive<l  by  the  Li- 
brarian  dunng  the  past  year  :— 

Donations  to  the  Museum. 

Sundry  Dye  StuflTs  and  Dye  Woods  from  the   North  Western  Pro- 
vince,  from  >fr.  Mead. 
Specimens*  of  Coir,  prepared   by  Machinery,   from  Mr.   Thomas. 

Do.      of    Kitul  Fibre. 

Do.      of    Medicinal  Oils,  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Layard. 

Do.      of    Plantation  Coffee        . .  . .  'i    from  various  per- 

Do.      of   Native  Coffee  ...  . .  /       sons. 

Do.      of    Woods         . .  . .  . .  ) 

Do.      of    Minerals     ..  ..  ..I   from    New    Zea- 

^  ,   ^,     .       ^.         T-   -r  r      ian<i,     by    Mr. 

Do.      of   Native  Stone  Knife    ..  ..  j       j^    Dawson. 

Do.      of   Vegetable  Caterpillar. .  ..  j 

Calcutta  lieview                . .                . .  . .  .3  Nos. 

Journal   of  Asiatic  Society  of   Bengal  . .  .3  Nos. 

Do.                   do.         of  China  ..  1  No. 

Do.                   do.         of  Madras  ..  2  Nos. 

Do.  of  Ueograpbical  Society  of  Bombay  . .  1  No. 

Do.  of   Asiatic  Society   of  Bombay  . .  2  Nos. 

Engineer's  Journal           . .                . .  . .  20  Nos. 


Moved  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  secondetl  by  Major  Skinner, 
that  the  Report   now  read  be   adopted. 

The  Chief  Justice,  as  Chairman,  then  stated,  that  it  was  not 
hid  intention  to  offer  any  formal  written  address  to  the  Society  on 
that  oocasion.    Had  such  an  address  been  required,  it    would    have 
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come  more  appropriately  from  their  respected  and  learned  President, 
Dr.  Gogerly,  who  had  contributed  the  very  first  paper  that  had 
ever  been  read  in  that  Institution,  and  whose  absence  on  this 
occasion  he  sincerely  regretted.  Having  been  called  to  the  Chair, 
however,  in  his  absence,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make  some  brief 
observations  on  the  able  and  comprehensive  Report  which  ihey  had 
just  heard, — and  especially  on  that  part  of  it,  which  commemorated 
this  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  their  own  Library  and  Museum. 

On  looking  into  their  Minutes,  he  found  that  the  want  of  such 
accommodation  had  been  for  years,  not  only  a  cause  of  regret,  but 
of  considerable  detriment  to  the  collections,  books,  instruments,  and 
moral  interests  of  the  Society.  To  meet  this  emergency,  Sir  Henry 
Ward  had  not  only  put  this  building  at  their  exclusive  disposal, 
but  had  accorded  to  them  also  a  pecuniary  grant  from  the  public 
funds,   in  aid  of  the  private   resources  of  the  Society. 

From  this  day  also,  as  more  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  it, 
greater  zeal,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  characteiise  the  exertion  of  its 
Members. 

An  ample  field  for  enquiry  and  discovery  still  existed  in  the  veget- 
able, animal,  mineral  and  industrial  capabilities  of  this  beautiful 
island, — and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  calling  their  attention  to 
some  passages  from  the  interesting  work  now  being  published  by  one 
of  their  former  residents.  Sir  Emei'son  Tennent,  in  which  those 
capabilities  were  vei*y  fully  dwelt  upon. 

The  report  on  the  mineral  productions  of  the  Colony,  to  which 
he  alludes,  is  one  of  nmch  value ;  and  the  minerals  collected  by 
the  author  of  that  report.  Dr.  Gygax,  are  now  in  their  Museum. 
We  all  know  that  iron  is  very  widely  disseminated  through  our  hilLs, 
but  he  points  out  a  district  near  Ratnapura,  in  which,  as  he  says, 
it  nuty  be  found  in  such  quantities,  and  with  such  facilities  of 
water-carriage  to  Colombo,  that  it  may  be  smelted  here  with  English 
coal,   and  rendered   as  pig  iron  at  £6  per  ton. 

If  he  Is  right  in  stating,  as  he  does,  that  anthracite  coal  may 
also  l>e  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in  that  vicinity,  and  that 
the  iron  itself  is  of  such  a  quality  as  not  to  require  the  expense  of 
puddling,  the  cost  of  manufacture  would  be  so  far  diminished,  as  to 
give  reason  to  hope  that  these  resources  might  be  made  practically 
available  for  the  many  public  works  which  are  now  being  carried 
on  around  us. 

Again,  it  was  Mithin  his  own,  the  Chairman's  knowledge,  that  an 
English  gentleman,  who  had  recently  visited  Ceylon  for  Commercial 
purposes,  had,  through  information  given  him    by    the   Secretary  o^ 
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thU  Society,  been  induced  to  make  researchen  in  our  forests  and 
jungles  for  dyewood,  and  substances  available  for  tanning,  wliich  are 
there  found   in  great  (|uantitics. 

He  had  already  so  far  succeeded  in  the  North- Western  Province, 
that  he  had  actually  cliartered  a  ship  of  600  tons  direct  to  Liverpool, 
which  was  now  taking  in  a  cargo  of  these  new  products.  His  atten- 
tion having  been  also  <lrawn  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  (iygax,  i)ublished 
in  the  early  transactions  of  this  Societ}^  on  the  coloring  matter 
found  in  the  husk  of  the  coconut,  he  had  made  such  practical  and 
successful  experiments  on  the  subject,  as  gave  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  another  most  useful  product  might  be  added  to  the 
fiiany  already  derived    from   that  valuable   tree. 

He  mentioned  these  things  as  instances  only  that  there  was  much 
here  yet  to  explore. 

Sir  E.  Tennent's  very  elaliorate  work,  whilst  it  established  beyond 
all  tloubt,  by  reference  to  specific  authorities,  that  Ceylon  was  a 
great  mart  in  veiy  early  times  for  the  interchange  of  traffic  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  also  demonstrated  that  the  natives 
tliemselves  were  by  no  means  an  enterpiising  or  commercial  peojile. 
The  Chinese,  who  are  supposed  to  have  frequented  Galle  in  the  fifth 
anil  sixth  centuries,  seem  to  have  obtained  no  exports  here,  but 
gems  and  images   of    Buddha. 

It  remained  for  the  Dutch,  in  after  times,  to  develope  the  Cinnamon 
tnule  ;  and  men  of  the  present  generation  remember  the  first  planting 
of  Coffee,  now  the  great  staple  of  the  Island.  English  capital  and 
English  enterprise  might  yec  add  other  staples  to  this,  from  the  thou- 
aandji  of  acres  of  forest  that  had  hardly  yet  been  trodden  by  human  foot. 

The  report  which  had  been  this  day  read,  called  their  attention  to 
a  Circular  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  (Jovernor,  touching  a 
communication  from  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  London, 
as  to  the  importiince  of  developing  the  trade  resources  of  our  British 
Colonies.  Thi<s  shewed  the  importance  attached  to  such  researches 
at  home  ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  this  Society  had,  some 
months  since,  transmitted  through  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office  at 
Colombo  Circular  to  the  different  outstations — requesting  information 
under  the  specific  heads  of  natural  products,  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral,  agriculture,  irrigation,  manures  and  markets,  manutacture  and 
trafle,  social  habits,  conditfcn,  education,  and  general  statistics  of  the 
people.  He,  the  Chairman,  was  well  aware  how  heavily  the  duties 
of  official  life  pressed  upon  most  of  our  public  servants ;  but  still 
B  change  of  occupation  was  in  itself  a  relief,  and  he  believed  that 
many  a  young  civilian  or  soldier,   in  the  solitude  of  an  outstation, 
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would  derive  tlie  greatest  mental  profit  to  himself,  by  turning  hU 
own  attention,  and  that  of  the  native  headmen  around  him,  to  such 
subjects  as  these. 

Sir  E.  Tennnct,  in  his  book,  makes  honorable  mention  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnstone,  of  Mr.  Justice  Starke,  of  Mr.  C'asie  Chetty  and  others, 
who  ha<l  found  time  amongst  their  jiulicial  and  public  avocations,  to 
contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  useful  and  interesting  information 
touching  this  Colony.  Dr.  Gogerly  and  Mr.  Hardy,  too,  are  repeatedly 
cited  by  him  as  the  highest  authorities  on  the  religion,  history, 
ancient  obsen'ations,  and  ancient  languages  of  the  natives  ; — and  above 
all,  he  prominently  puts  forward  our  excellent  Member,  Mnjor  Skinner, 
whom  we  see  amongst  us  here  today,  as  the  indefatigable  executant 
of  Sir  Edwanl  Barnes's  enlightened  project  of  not  only  opening  up — 
by  the  great  work  of  the  Kandy  road — the  resources,  but  securing 
the  future  peace   of  the  whole  of   the   interior  of  the   Colony. 

It  could  not,  then,  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  public,  that 
every  man  in  his  department,  eitlier  in  his  own  person,  or  by  influ- 
encing those  about  him,  might  be  aiding  in  this  useful  work.  The 
statistics  of  coffee  cultivation,  the  Pearl  Fishery,  the  Urub^ku  dam, 
the  Batticaloa  irrigation,  the  tides  and  cuiTents  so  seiiously  affecting 
the  circunmavigating  existence  of  our  Colonial  steamer  ;  the  state  of 
the  elements  and  atmosphere,  so  sensibly  deranged  at  every  recurring 
monsoon ;  and  even  the  expeditions  of  the  sportsman,  if  also  a 
naturalist,  all  afforded  opportunity  and  matter  for  observation  and 
valuable   communications. 

No  one  could  have  read  the  Minutes  of  the  progresses  made  by 
our  present  Governor,  tnrough  the  different  Provinces,  without  being 
sensible  of  the  great  importance  attached  by  him  to  local  researches, 
and  to  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country. 
Those  Minutes,  His  Excellency  had  caused  to  be  presented  to  our 
Library,  and  the  Chairman  trusted  that  such  an  example  would  not 
bo  lost  on  those  who  ha<l  it  in  their  power,  by  the  acquirement 
and  cohmiunication  of  extensive  local  information,  to  establish  (or 
themselves  one  of  the  best  claims  for  Colonial  a(h'ancement . 

He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted. 

Carried    nem*   con. 

Proposed  by  the  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice. 
Sec<mded  by  C.   A.   Loronsz,   Esq. 

**Tiiat  the  thanks  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon,  are  oniinently 
due  to  Sir  H.  (J.  Ward,  as  the  first  Ck>vernor  of  this  Island,  who, 
by  assigning  a  public  building  exclusively  for  a  Museum  and  Library, 
and  by  a  grant  of  public  money  in  aid  of  its  funds,  baa  given  to 
tbia  Society  the  position  of  a  Colonial  Institution. 
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XI 


**  That  whilst  they  tender  their  tlianks  in  this  hehalf,  the  Members 
<»f  the  Society  also  bear  in  mind,  that  no  Papern  have  been  published 
of  late  years  in  this  place,  containing  matter  more  interesting  and 
useful  than  the  Minutes  of  the  progresses  of  Sir  H.  G.  War.l  himself, 
through  the  differeat  Provinces  of  his  (Government;  and,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  pleased  hi?n  to  cause  a  copy  of  those  Minutes  to  be  deposited 
in  this  Library,  they,  with  much  pleasure  accept  them,  not  only  as 
a  record  of  what  can  be  done  by  an  enterprising  Governor  for  the 
lieoetit  of  the  governed,  but  as  an  incentive  to  the  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Services,  to  lend  their  aid  by  contributing  objects  of  interest 
and  occasional  papers  to  this  institution,  in  «leveloping  the  natural 
resources  of   the    Colony.'' 

Carried   unanimously. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  then  balloteil  for,  and  declared  duly 
elected  Members  of  the  Society :  the  Honorable  W.  C.  (iibsou,  Esq., 
A.   W.    Baylis,    Ks^.,   N.   Schultze,   Esq.,    H.  Mead,    E^\. 

Rrgfj/rrd,  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  place  himself  in  com- 
munication with  gentiemen  at  (mtstations,  likely  to  interest  themselves 
in   the  a<lvancement  of  the  Colony,  in  co-operation   with  the  Society. 

lifHfj/vrd,    that    the    following  iientlemen   be   the   Office-bearers    for 

the  ensuing  year:— 

Ptrsulcnt: 

Sir   W.   C.    Rowe,   Chief  Justice.  • 

Vice-President : 
Rev.  B.  Boake. 

Secretary  : 
J.    Capper,   Esq. 

Assistant  Secretary : 
J.    D e    A  1  w i s,     Esq. 

Tre'istnrr  : 
C.    A.    Lorenz,    Esq 

Curator  and  Librarian: 
J.    Maitland,     Esq. 

Committee: 

J,    P.   (rreen,    Esq. 
J.    H.    Marsh,    Esq. 
L.    Nell,    Esfi. 
Rev.    J.  D.  Palm. 


Kev.    D.   J.    (Jogerly. 
C.    V.    Layard,    Esq. 
M.   Cotiiiiarasamy,    E>i\ 
Rev.   B.    Boake. 
R.  DftW0OD,   Esq. 


R 
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Rev.   B.    Roake. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Palm. 
C  A.    Lorenz,   Esq. 
L.   Nell,    Esq. 


Committee    of  Papers: 


J.    De  Ahvii*,    Esq. 

M.   Cooinarasamy,    E»i[. 

J.    Capper,   Esq. 


PAPERS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  REPORT. 


Asintic   Sovitfifs   Jiooms, 

Colombo,  January  26th,  1859. 
Hi.s  Excellency  the  (iovernor  having,  vith  the  advice  of  h\n 
Council,  assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon,  acconnnoflation  for 
its  Museum  and  I^ihrary  in  one  of  the  Public  buihlings  at  Colomlni, 
and  a  pecuniary  grant-in-aid  of  its  funds,  the  Society  c«»nHider.H  this 
a  Htting  occasion  for  apiiealing  to  the  Mcnil»ers  of  tlie  different  Services, 
and  to  the  public  at  large,  foi  their  co-opeiatioii  in  promoting  the 
practical  utility  of  this   Institution. 

That  end,  it  is  apprehended,  will  be  best  accomplished,  not  only 
by  uniting  in  one  Museum  at  Colombo  objects  of  every  description 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  Natural  History,  the  (ieology,  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Industrial  resources,  capabilities  and  Arts  of  the  Island,  but 
by  interesting  the  Members  of  the  Civil,  Medical  and  Railway  Depart- 
nieuts,  the  Officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in  Commercial  and  Planting  pui-suits,  in  contributing  such 
Statistical,  Meteorological,  Topographical,  Historical,  and  other  inform- 
ation as  they  may  be  able  to  collect ;  and  in  contiibuting,  from  time  to 
time,  original  Papei-s  to  be  publicly  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  extensive  works  now  in  progress  for  facilitating  internal  com- 
munication, esjiecially  the  completion  of  the  Telegraph  and  construction 
of  the  Railway,  ai-e  opening  up,  daily,  new  sources  of  information 
throughout  the  Colony,  and  the  organization  which  alrea<ly  exists  in 
every  Government  Dei>artment  including  the  Mndaliyai-s,  Rat^mahat- 
maytis  and  other  Native  Headmen,  aftbrds  the  ready  means,  if  well 
worked,  of  enabling,  as  it  is  hope<l,  this  TuHtitution  to  become,  as 
the  depositary  of,  and  as  the  agent  for,  <liffusing  much  valuable  local 
information,   an  active  promoter  of  the  public  goml. 

The  Society  therefore  takes  this  opportunity  of  informing  all  who 
may  feel  inclined  to  aid  in  caryying  out  the  above  mentioned  objects, 
that  by  the  liberality  of  the  Government,  all  Papers  and  other  objects, 
not  too  large  for  the  convenience  of  the  tappal,  will  l)e  conveyed  free 
of  expense  when  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  enclosed 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Colombo. , 
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Articles  of  greater  bulk,  a<iUre.sse«i  in  a  similar  manner,  may  be 
transmitted,  alike  free  of  expense,  by  the  "Pearl"  Sleamer,  fmm  any 
part  of  the  Cuaiit  at  which  ^he  may    touch. 

John   Cappkr, 

Hon.  SfCi/. 


HEADS    OF    ENQUmV    ON    SUBJECTS    SUITABLE    FOR  THE 
ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 


Affriculture.—^Atnre  of  Soil.  Variety  of  ('rops,  and  number  in  the  year. 
Period  of  Land  lying  fallow.  Use  of  Manures,  and  description. 
Itrigation.  Agricultural  Implements,  whether  improved  or  not.  New 
Products  raised.  Proportion  of  inhabitants  engaged  in  Agricultural 
pursuits.  Produce  if  connumed  in  the  District  or  sent  to  other 
markets.  Cattle  employed  in.  Description  of  Cattle  rearc<l,  and 
if  on  the  increase :  Health  and  Diseane  of.  Local  value  of 
Agricultural  Produce  and  Cattle.  If  Crops  have  increased  of  late. 
Causes  influencing  ditto. 

Mfmufacture^. — If  any,  and  their  nature.  Articles  maile  ;  their  value 
on  the  spot.  Whether  improvements  have  taken  place  in  them. 
If  on  the  increase. 

Tro^.—lf  any  Export  Tratle  existn  in  the  District,  in  what  articles, 
and  to  what   extent. 

Social  Habits  and  Condition  of  the  People. — If  their  comlition  be  im- 
proved miaterially  or  otherwise,  and  from  what  causes.  State  of 
Education  and  Crime.  ScliooU.  and  of  what  character  ;  Attendance 
of  Pupils,  if  on  the  increase.  State  of  Vernacular  education. 
What  books  used,  and  what  children  attend  the  Schools.  Age 
at  which   Marriages  take   place. 

dent' mi  ,S7a/w/»>».— Population  if  on  the  increase  or  otherwise.  Causes 
affecting  it.  Of  what  Races  composed.  General  Health,  and 
average  Duration  of  life  in  the  District.  Prevailing  diseases, 
number  of  thatched  and    tiled  houses. 

Satuml  Pfoducts.—Xn  examination  of  such  Natural  Products  as  eiuak 
in  the  District,  distinguishing  those  well  known  and  in  common 
use   from   those   but  little   known. 

Antiquiiies.—'SoticeH  of  Ruins  of  Temples,  Public  Buildings,  Tanks, 
Watercoui-ses,  or  ancient  Inscriptions  in  the  vicinity,  with  any 
traditional  accounts  relating  to  them. 
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Objects  Suitable  for  the  Soriety's  Mustenm, 
Hh'ds,  Kept ties,  Animals^  and  FisheSy  unless  they  coultl  he  properly 
preserved  for  transmission,  are  not  anionj^st  those  objects  recom- 
mended for  collection.  The  Society,  however,  are  willing  to  supply 
Arsenical  Soap  and  Camphor  to  any  collectors  willing  and  able 
to  undertake  the  preservation  of  objects  illustraiive  of  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Island:  and,  when  practicable,  glass  jars  and  spirits 
for  the  reception  of  Reptiles  or  Fishes. 

Geological  and  Mineralogical  spcciiu'n'i  are  readily  procurable,  antl 
always  acceptable.  Also,  Fossils  and  Corah  from  the  Northern 
Peninsula;  Marine  Shells  from  the  Eastern  and  North-Western 
Coasts;  and  Land  Shells  from  all  parts  of  the  Island. 

Baw  Products  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  and  to  these  attention 
is  more  particularly'  directed.  Grains,  Seeds,  Vegetables,  Fruits. 
Gums,  Resins,  Dye-Stuff  and  Woods,  Oil.«,  Fibres,  Barks,  Timber, 
Ac,   &c.     Their  abundance,   value,  locality,   vKrc,    &c. 

Manufactures  of  every  kind,    with  Models  of  the   Machines  or   Implc- 
.    ments  employed;  and    a    memorandum    of  the  (luantitiej*   yearly 
pnxluced,  and  their    local    value. 


CORRESPOXOKNCE     CONCERNING     THK     MAlRlTirs 
EXHIBITION. 


Circular.  Cofonifd  Srerttart/'s   (fffir4\ 

Colombo,  I7th  June.  1859. 

Sir, —  I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you  for  distribution,  six  copies  of 
a  Prospectus  of  an  Inter-Colouial  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  heJ<l 
at  Mauritius,  on  the  Slst  August  next,  and  two  following  days, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  iiovernor  of  that  Colony,  together  with 
copies  (6)   of  the  Regulations  for  the  guidanc**  of  contributors. 

I   have,   &c., 
(Signed)    James  Swan. 

The  Honorary   Secretary    to   the   Royal   Asiatic   Society. 

Port  Louis,  10th  April,  I8r>9. 

Sir, — It  being  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  hold  an  Industrial  Exhibition  thi^  year,  of  which  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  has  consented  to  be  Patron,  and  to  invite  the  Sister 
Colonies  of  the  Cape,  Ceylon  and  Reunion,  to  enter  into  friendly 
rivalry  with  Mauritius  and  each  other  on  this  occasion,  I  am  directed 
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•by  the  Committee  of  Mana*;ement  to  forward  to  you  (herewith  enclosed) 
200  copies  of  the  Prospectus,  with  the  request,  that  you  M'ill  have  the 
g6r>dness  'to  transmit  tliem  to  the  (tovernments  of  the  ahove  mentioned 
C'ohinies,  with  a  view  to  their  bein^  distiibuted  there  amongst  those 
persons  who  are  most  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  and  support  our 
undertaking. 

You  are  requested  also  to  make  it  generally  known  to  these  Govern- 
ments, that  all  e.Kpenses  on  account  of  freight  and \luties,  (live  animals 
excepted,)  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
that  the  following  Regulations  must  be  strictly  attended  to  by  the 
contributors : — 

Ist.— All  articles  intended  for  the  Exhibition  are  to  be  expedited, 
so  as  to  arrive  here  before  the   15th   of  August,    1859. 

2nd.— The   cases  to  be  addressed  as  follows: — 

To  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Industrial   Exhibition, 
Government  House,    Mauritius. 

3rd,— Each  case  must  contain  an  accurate  list  of  its  contents,  together 
with  their  uses  (if  necessary)  to  be  signed  by  the  Contributor. 
A  duplicate  of  such  list  to  be  forw«rded  by  Post,  addressed  as 
above. 

4th.—  In  the  event  of  the  Contributor  desiring  to  dispose  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Articles  exhibited,  the  sale  price  of  the  same  to 
be  written  on  the   last. 

Tith.  — All  articles  either  not  sold,  or  for  tlie  disposal  of  which  in 
Mauritius  no  specific  directions  shall  have  been  given,  will  be 
returneil  to  the  Colony  from  whence  they  came,  free  of  expense. 

I    have,    &c., 
(Signed)    \V.  W.  R.  Kerr, 

Presidmt  of  the  Comoilftee. 
To   the   Hon'ble    the  Colonial   Secretary. 

CORRESPONDENCE     WITH     THE    SOCIEY    OF    ARTS. 


Circufar,  Dovning  Street,   January  6th,  1859. 

Sir, — 1  transmit  to  you  enclosed  copies  of  a  correspondence  which 
has  passed  between  the  Society  of  Arts,  relating  to  the  expediency 
of  discriminating  accurate  statements  of  the  resources  of  the  Colonies, 
and  of   the  bearing  of   f^uch    resources  upon  Trade. 

You  will  perceive  that,  in  the  juvlgment  of  the  Society,  that  object 
iua»y  best  be  accomplished  by  stimulating  some  competent  persons  or 
existing    Societies    in    the    several  Colonies,    to    place    themselves    in 
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(M>nimunication  with  the  Society,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fnll  under- 
Mtamling  of  the  points  upon  which  it  may  be  con9i<lere<l  that  the  mother- 
country  is  not   now   sufficiently  informed. 

I   have  earnestly  to   request,   that  you  will  use  all  the  means  within 

your  power  to  promote   the  views  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  favour 

me,  if  necessary,    with  any  sujjgestions  wliich  you,  or  other  competent 

persons,   may  consider  better  calculated   to  aid   the  full  development 

of  those  views. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)    E.  B.  Lyttox. 

(iovcrnor  Sir  H.  (i.  Ward,  iV'c,  Ceylon. 


Society  of   Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

Addphiy  London,  «Tnly,  1858. 
Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  this  Society,  to  bring  before 
your  notice  the  desimbleness  of  obtaining  periodically  from  the  more 
important  of  our  Colonies,  accurate  statements  of  their  i-esources,  antl 
the  l)earing  such  resources  may  have  upon  commerce.  This  Society 
has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Colonics,  and 
if  the  information  sought  was  obtained,  the  Council  would  propose  to 
hold  periodical  meetings  ;>f  this  Society  to  discuss  it,  devoting,  say  one 
meeting  to  each  Colony,  and  publishing  accounts  of  such  meetings  in 
the  Society's  Journal,  which  is  issued  weekly,  and  distributed  w  ithont 
charge  among  the  Membeis,   upwards  of  two  thousand   in  number. 

The  Council  conceive  that  such  information  wouhl  l>e  reciprocally 
useful  to  the  Colonies  and  to  this  Council,  and  that  much  useful  know- 
le<lge  for  commercial  purposes  would  be  then  circulated,  which  woulil 
be   otherwise  likely  to  remain   dormant. 

The  Council  direct  me  respectfully  to  retjuest,  if  you  should  approve 
of  what  is  proiwsed,  that  the  Colonial  Office  may  forward  to  the  IJover- 
noi*s  of  the  Colonies,  letters  from  the  Council  of  this  Society,  with  a 
recommendation  to  the  Governors  to  give  eflect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Council.  The  Council,  in  a<ldressing  the  Governors  of  Colonies,  would 
request  them  to  ascertain  what  competent  pei-sons  in  each  Colony  would 
be  willing  to  furnish  such  a  report  as  is  suggested,  ami  to  \n\t  U\n\ 
in  direct  communicatitm   with  the  Society. 

1  have,  iVc, 
(Signed)    I*.  Le  Nrve  Foster, 
Stcretnry. 
To  the    Right    Hon'ble   Sir    EDWARD    BuLWER  Lytton.   Bart,  M.P., 
one  of  Her  Majesty's   Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  Colonial  Office, 
Downing  Street. 
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Downing  Street,  iOth  July,  1858. 

SiK,  —  I  am  (Urecteil  by  Secretary  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  brinj^  under  his  notice,  by 
direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Artn,  the  deBirablenens  of 
obtaining,  ])erio<lically,  front  the  more  important  of  the  Colonie.*^,  accurate 
Htfttenients  of  their  resourccH,  and  of  the  bearing  which  such  resources 
may  have  upon  Commerce,  and  «tate  the  mode  in  which  the  Council 
would  propose  to  obtain  Htich  information,  and  to  make  it  reciprocally 
useful   to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  Society. 

I  am  to  request,  that  you  will  acquaint  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  that  it  is  Sir  E.  H.  Lytton's  wish  to  aid  their  project  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  his  power.  But  he  feai-s  that  in  most  of  the  Colonies,  the 
Society  is  at  present  too  developed  to  allow  of  individuals,  or  public  boilies 
being  found,  who  could  eftectually  corresp<md  with  the  Council  on  the 
topics  proposed.  The  (.'ouncil  are  als(»,  no  doubt,  fully  aware  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  cannot  require  the  dedication  of  any  public  funds  in 
the  Colonies  t<i  this  purpose.  Subject,  however,  to  these  observationn, 
Sir  Edward  will  readily  act  in  the  matter  as  the  C(»uncil  may  wish,  and 
will  bo  prepared  to  transmit  to  the  several  Colonial  (Jovernors  (with  the 
necessary  recommendation  on  his  part)  such  papers  as  the  Council  may 

furnish    him  for  this  purpose. 

1   am,   i^'c, 

(Signed)    Cakn.vrvon. 
I*.   Le  Neve  Fosteu,  Esq., 

Society  of  Arta,  Adetphi. 


SOCIKTY    FOR   THE    ENC0UKA(JEMENT    OF    ARTS,   MANUFACTURES,  AND 

Commerce. 

Adelphi,  London y  W.C.,  January  Ist,  1859. 
My  Lord,— I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29tli  July,  and  to  request 
that  your  Lordship  will  thank  Sir  Edward  Buhver  Lytton,  on  tlie  part 
i)f  the  S<iciety,  for  the  ready  assent  he  has  given  to  the  retjuest  contained 
in  my  former  letter,  that  he  wouM  be  goo<l  enough  to  transmit  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  British  Colonies  the  proiMwals  which  have  l.»een 
under  consideration,  to  make  use  of  the  Society  to  diffuse  information 
an  to  the   resources  antl   products  of   the  several  British  Colonies. 

The  Council  consider,  that  the  Ijest  measures  for  attaining  the  object 
they  have  in  view,   will  lie  the  following  :- 

).— That  such  Colonies  as  consider  that  the  meetings  and  proceeding's 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  would  at  all  serve  to  give  publicity  to  their 
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re«onrce»,  and  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  their  productions,  shonM 
select  some  conqietent  person,  or  existing  Society  in  the  C<dony,  to 
frame  a  complete  statement  of  the  points  upon  which  it  is  considercNi 
that  the  public   of  the   mother-country  are  not  sufficiently  inffirnied. 

2. — That  the  individual  or  public  body  thus  selected,  should  at  once 
be  put  in  direct  ccmimunication   with   the   Society   <if  Arts. 

3. — That  the  person  or  persons  thus  chosen  should  also  designate,  and 
obtain  the  consent  of,  some  well-informed  person  in  this  country,  eithei 
himself  to  wad,  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  paper  pi-epare<l 
in  the  Colony,  or  to  ccmfer  with  the  Council  as  to  the  best  metho«I  of 
securing  their  common   objects. 

Further  proceedings  may  l»e  later  indicated,  or  may  ari:*e  from  the 
steps   proposed. 

Should  any  Colony  consider  that  a  diflerent  c<mrse  uf  proceeding  would 
better  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  Colony,  the  S^iciety  of 
Arts  will   be  quite  prepared  to   receive  such   suggestions. 

1    have,   \c., 
(Signed)     P.  Le  Nevk  Fostkr, 

Scri'finry, 

To  THE  Earl  of   Carnarvon,  iK:c.,  Her    Majesty's  Cutler  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY, 
CEYLON    BRANCH. 

HEALTH    AND    DISEASE    IN    CEYLON, 

By  Boyd  Moss,  Esq.,  f.r.c.s. 


Opinions  vary  much  concerning  the  healthiness  of  the 
climate  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  many  considering  that  good 
health  is  quite  incompatible  with  a  prolonged  residence  here, 
:ind  it  is  with  a  view  to  enquiry  concerning  the  truth  of 
this  supposition,  that  I  have  written  the  few  following  pages, 
hoping  that  they  may  possibly  be  of  some  eventual  service 
to   my   fellow-countrymen. 

There  have  been,  of  late,  many  melancholy  deaths  among 
UH, — friends  taken  away  whom  we  have  seen  in  apparently 
perfect  health  but  a  few  days  before  ;  and  it  is  a  question 
of  great  moment  and  interest  whether  this  fatality  is  an 
unavoidable  result  of  a  residence  in  this  climate,  or  whether 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  increased  mortality  in  this,  over 
more  temperate  regions,  is  owing  to  some  fault  in  our 
manner  of  life,  or  to  our  own  carelessness  and  neglect  of 
ordinary  precautions  in  avoiding  the  causes  of  disease. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  that  we  may, 
with  ordinary  care,  pass  many  years  in  this  Island,  without 
more  cause,  or  with  very  little  more  cause,  for  serious  com- 
plaints, than  in  England.  I  believe  that  a  decrease  of  bodily 
^igou^,  shewing  itself  in  more  or  less  disinclination  to  exertion, 
is  the  only  unavoidable  result  of  a  residence  here,  and  even 
this  applies  only  to  some  parts  of  the  Island,  where  we  find 

▲ 
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the  atmosphere  at  the  same  time  hot  and  loaded  with 
moisture,  a  combination  which  is  always  especially  relaxing 
to  the   constitution. 

Of  course  sportsmen  and  others  whose  occupation  leads  them 
to  unhealthy  districts,  must  expect  to  be  liable  to  fever  ;  bat 
any  one  sleeping  in  a  tent  night  alter  night  among  the 
marshes  of  Essex,  or  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  would  be 
equally  so.  Medical  men  do  not  meet  with  half  the 
diseases  in  this  Island  which  they  are  accustomed  to  see  iu 
England,  and  the  most  common  complaints  occurring  here, 
viz.,  fever  and  dysentery,  are  generally  so  easily  cured,  when 
properly  treated  at  their  commencement,  that  I  cannot  but 
conclude,  that  to  self-neglect  is  to  be  attributed  a  very  large 
proportion   of  the  deaths  among  our  coimtrymen  in  Ceylon. 

There  is,  however,  another  cause,  and  I  fear  a  nearly  equally 
great  cause  of  mortality  among  the  adult  male  portion  of  the 
community.  I  allude  to  the  far  greater  indulgence  in 
spirituous  liquors  which  obtains  here  among  young  men,  over 
what  the  same  class  are  accustomed  to  in  England.  I 
am  sure  that  any  one,  on  recalling  the  deaths  among  male 
Europeans  which  have  taken  place  within  his  memory,  will  at 
once  admit  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  that  drink  has  had, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  large  share  in  the  mortality.  The 
constitution  becomes  undermined  by  the  constant  indulgence 
in  this  habit,  and  is  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  trifling  complaint.  I  believe  that  the 
custom  of  taking  spirits  and  water  regularly  twice  a  day, 
on  board  ship  on  the  voyage  out  from  home,  is  one  great 
cause  of  this ;  and  when  we  consider  the  solitary  life  often 
led  by  Planters  on  Coffee  Estates,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  habit  thus  acquired  should  be  difficult  to  break 
through. 

I  believe  that  the  mode  of  diet  of  Europeans  in  India 
generally,  is  very  much  against  a  continuance  of  good  health  : 
and  here  I  feel  that  I  am  entering  on  a  subject  which  must 
necessarily  meet  with  some  opposition  ;  for  there  are  few 
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tasks  more  difficult  than  that  of  convincing  people  that  they 
are  wrong  in  habits,  which  time  and  custom  have  led  them 
to  consider  as  necessary  to  their  existence. 

Now,  there  is  no  greater  error  than  an  idea,  which  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one,  that  we  need  a  larger  supply  of 
animal  food  in  hot  climates,  than  in  temperate  ones.  The 
reverse  is  the  truth,  and  there  is  no  better  proof  of  this  than 
in  the  fact,  that  we  continually  see  people  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  bitters,  before  they  can  induce  an  appetite  to  enable 
them  to  consume  their  food,  nature  evidently  resisting  this 
overloading  of  the  system  with  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
nourishment.  Why  is  it  that  we  fancy  hot  curries,  chutnee, 
and  stimulants  of  a  similar  kind  ?  Not,  as  I  shall  presently 
endeavour  to  shew,  because  they  are  the  natural  or  necessary 
food  of  a  hot  country,  but  because  we  find  again  the 
stimulus  of  the  chillies  and  spices  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  get  through  the  meal  ;  the  stomach  becoming  thereby  in- 
cited to  attempt  to  digest  more  food  than  is  good  for  it.  I 
really  believe,  that  eating  in  India  is  very  frequently,  or  I 
should  say  very  generally,  more  a  means  of  passing  time 
than  a  necessity,  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  are  enabled 
to  take  a  larger  amount  of  bodily  exercise,  we  shall  find  the 
taste  for  stimulants  of  the  curry  kind  diminish.  More 
occupation  for  the  mind,  and  increased  means  of  amusement, 
so  often  wanting  in  English  societies  in  India,  would  pro- 
bably conduce  to   the   same  effect. 

Many  will  answer  my  arguments,  by  saying  that  Provi- 
dence has  suited  the  food  of  different  countries  to  their 
inhabitants,  and  that  we,  as  inhabitants  of  India,  cannot  err  in 
following   the   manner  of  living,  and  the  diet  of  the  natives. 

Now  this  results  from  an  extremely  superficial  view  of  the 
matter,  for,  with  few  exceptions,  the  food  of  any  nation 
depends,  not  on  the  climate,  but  on  the  state  of  civilization  of 
that  nation.  Providence  has  provided  suitable  food  for  the 
lower  animals,  because  they  are  not  gifted  with  reasoning 
powers,   but  merely  with  instinct,  that  is,  with  a  faculty 
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which  is  incapable  of  further  development ;  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  their  instinct  should  guide  them  at  once  to 
the  description  of  food  which  is  exactly  suited  to  their  wants. 
But  on  man  a  mind  has  been  bestowed,  which  he  is  expected 
to  make  use  of  in  bettering  his  own  condition  and  that  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  thus  we  see,  that  as  a  nation  passes 
from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state,  that  not  only  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  the  general  manner  of  living  and  feeding,  pass 
through   progressive   stages  of  development. 

There  is  one  exception  perhaps  to  this  law,  in  the  case  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Polar  regions  ;  but  it  is  an  exception 
that  goes  to  prove  the  rule,  for  these  countries,  from  the  nature 
of  their  climate,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  incapable  of  change 
or  improvement,  and  their  inhabitants  are  so  far  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  animals,  for  the  only  food  which  they 
can  obtain  is  such  as  is  best  suited  to  sustain  life  and  bodily 
heat ;  and  we  find  their  taste,  consequently,  directed  to  such 
food  as  train  oil  and  blubber,  without  which  they  would  b^ 
unable  to  maintain  a  healthy  existence  in  the  intense  eoUl 
of  the  Arctic  regions. 

Therefore  I  say,  that  the  exception  in  the  case  of  these  ])eople, 
helps  to  prove  the  general  rule,  that  we  must  not  be  guided  in 
our  choice  of  food,  in  most  countries,  by  the  present  diet  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  climate  of  the  Polar  regions  is  snch 
that,  in  all  probability,  no  great  progress  can  ever  be  made  in 
their  state  of  civilization,  and  consequently,  we  see  that 
Providence  has  given  them  an  inclination  to  a  description 
of  food  exactly  suited  to    their   wants. 

Now,  the  climate  and  soil  of  all  other  countries,  admit  of 
more  or  less  application  of  the  progressive  improvements  in 
agricultural  science,  therefore,  though  in  the  uncivilized  state 
of  some  nations,  we  may  find  them  existing,  in  one  ease  on 
raw  or  putrid  fish,  as  on  some  parts  of  the  West  ( -oast  <if  Africa  : 
or,  in  another  case,  consuming  for  food  their  own  species,  an 
among  cannibals ;  we  are  not,  if  our  lot  happens  to  be  cast 
in  these  countries,  to  consider  it  best  for  our  health  to  follow 
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the  eifample  af  the  natives,  bnt  we  should  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  o^vn   more  advanced   state  of  civilization. 

We  now  return  to  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the 
ordinary  diet  of  Europeans  in  India.  We  find  among  the 
natives  a  very  general  use  of  hot  spices,  chillies,  and  such 
stimulants;  but  what  encouragement  does  their  condition 
present  to  us,  to  imitate  them  ?  We  see  them,  for  the  most 
part,  a  weak  and  indolent  race,  disinclined  to  the  least  extra 
exertion,  and  when  attacked  by  disease,  much  sooner  suc- 
cumbing to  it  than  Europeans.  They  are,  occasionally,  per- 
haps induced  to  exert  themselves  under  the  hope  of  a  reward, 
but  then,  though  a  casual  observer  might  think  them  capable 
of  enduring  a  large  amount  of  fatigue,  they  will  generally 
be  found  to  suffer  from  it  afterwards. 

These  remarks  of  course  apply  principally  to  the  working 
classes,  who  form,  I  imagine,  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  popu- 
Itttion  of  India,— and  these,  it  must  be  admitted,  frequently 
Huffer  much  from  insufficient  or  bad  food  ;  but  still  their 
•  boiled  rice,  with  even  a  very  small  quantity  of  vegetable  or  fish, 
contains  fully  as  much  nourishment  as  the  potatoes  on  which 
the  poorer  class  of  Irish,  in  many  cases,  almost  entirely 
subsist;  and  yet  an  Irishman  will,  I  will  venture  to  say,  do 
three  times  the  amount  of  work  in  a  day,  that  can  be  got  out  of 
a  cooly,  or  a  Biijhalese  workman. 

To  this  some,  perhaps,  will  say,  but  what  amount  of  work 
would  the  Irishman  do  on  a  Coffee  Estate  under  a  hot  sun  ? 
My  reply  would  be,  put  them  both  under  similar  conditions, 
that  is,  the  Irishman  under  a  hot  sun  in  India,  and  set  the  cooly 
to  work  in  Ireland  in  the  winter,  and  I  think  it  would  then  be 
found  that  the  Irishman  would  still  do  three  times  as  much 
w^ork  as  the  native  of    India. 

Now,  1  think  that  the  deduction  from  this  must  be, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  food  of  the  natives  here 
that  interferes  with  the  proper  digestion  and  distribution  of 
the  actual  amount  of  nourishment  which  they  consume  ;  and 
I   can   imagine  nothing  better  calculated  to  effect  this,  than 
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a  continual  stimulation  of  the  digestive  organs  by  hot  pepper, 
spices,  &c.,  especially  when  we  consider  the  constitutional 
change  which  is  always  effected  by  habits  of  any  kind, 
continued   from  generation  to   generation. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  a  meat  diet  by  inhabitants  of  hot 
couutries,  we  find  that  there  is  very  often  some  provision  in  the 
laws  of  their  religion,  which  tends  to  diminish  the  supply  of 
animal  food.  Thus,  among  the  Hindus  the  cow  is  sacred, 
among  the  Jews  the  pig  is  forbidden  as  food,  and  the  Sinhalese 
are  not,  or  were  not,  permitted  to  eat  beef.  Now  we  find  no 
such  laws  among  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates,  and  may, 
I  think,  reasonably  conclude,  that  these  ordinances,  like  some 
other  religious  ceremonies  among  Mohammedans,  were  origi- 
nally instituted  for  the  health  of  the  people ;  who,  otherwise, 
from  the  elementary  state  of  know  ledge  at  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  world,  might  have  committed  excesses,  which  in  time 
would  have  produced  the  degeneration  and  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  the  race. 

The  medical  science,  however,  of  the  present  day,  ex- 
plains why  one  particular  diet  should  be  suited  to  a  hot,  and 
another  to  a  cold  country.  Respiration  serves  two  principal 
purposes  in  the  human  body,  it  purifies  our  blood  by  carry- 
ing off  from  it  a  substance  called  carbon,  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  maintains,  by  a  chemical 
process,  the  natural  heat  of  the  body.  Now  respiration  is 
quicker  in  a  cold  climate  or  in  cold  weather  than  in  a  hot 
climate,  that  is,  in  a  given  time  we  perform  a  greater  num- 
ber of  inspirations  and  expirations  in  cold  weather  than  in  hot. 
Now,  although  in  a  hot  climate  there  is  less  work  for  the 
lungs  in  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  so  great,  still  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood  requires  to  be  carried  on  ;  and  so,  if  we  still 
introduce  as  much  carbon  into  the  system  in  the  shape  of 
food,  we  shall  find  that  as  the  lungs  do  not  act  so  frequently, 
the  carbon  must  accumulate  in  the  blood,  or  be  got  rid  of  by 
some  other  means;  now  this  other  means  of  disposing  of 
it  is  through  the   liver,   which  thus  has  an  extra  amount 
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of  work  thrown  on  it,  and  disease  is  produced  unless  we 
adopt  one  of  two  courses.  We  must  either  increase  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  which  we  maj'  do  by  active  exercise,  or 
we  must  decrease  the  amount  of  food,  especially  those 
articles  of  food  which  contain  most  carbon,  such  as  rich  and 
fat  meats  and  spirituous  liquors.  This  fact  is  well-known 
by  those  who  supplj'  the  unfortunate  geese,  whose  livers  make 
the  celebrated  pates  de  foie  gras.  They  treat  them  exactly 
as  many  of  us  treat  ourselves  in  India.  They  are  confined  in 
a  hot  atmosphere,  allowed  to  take  no  exercise,  and  crammed 
with  quantities  of  rich  food.  Many,  no  doubt,  are  aware 
of  this,  and  never  think  of  applying  it  to  their  own  case. 
I  have  heard  the  same  person  at  one  moment  expressing  an 
opinion  that  we  required  here  a  large  amount  of  animal  food 
to  keep  up  our  strength,  and,  shortly  after,  dilating  on  the 
impropriety  of  feeding  dogs  on  meat  iu  a  hot  climate,  as  it 
would  inevitably  kill  them. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  by  what  means,  iu  my 
opinion,  we  may  best  preserve  our  health  in  this  country. 
The  first  thing,  without  doubt,  is  a  sufficiency  of  bodily 
exercise,  riding  or  walking — especially  the  latter  ;  the  best 
time  for  this  being  the  early  morning :  it  is  within  the  power  of 
all  of  us  to  obtain  this.  Cold  bathing  I  need  hardly  mention, 
as  it  is  a  thing  few  or  none  of  us  neglect  ;  but  the  time  at 
which  we  should  bathe  is  of  some  consequence,  the  best  time 
being  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  the  ride  or  walk, — 
always  before  a  meal,  never  soon  after:  the  fact  of  being 
warm  from  active  exertions  offers  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath,  that  is,  we  may  without  danger  go  under  a 
spont  of  cold  water  in  a  state  of  active  perspiration  from 
violent  exercise.  The  only  reason  for  avoiding  sudden 
immersion  in  cold  water,  is,  where  we  are  exhausted  from 
fatigue,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  fast  cooling 
down.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  exposure  to  the  sun, 
never  going  out  in  the  heat  of  the  day  without  an  umbrella, 
or  a  board-brimmed  pith  hat.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  aee  Europeans  in  Ceylon,  with  nothing  on   their  heads 
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but  a  Glengarry  bonnet,  or  a  small  cloth  cap,  nnder  a 
burning  sun.  The  wearer,  in  these  cases,  can  only  expect 
what  he  deserves,  a  sun  stroke  or  disease  of  the  liver. 

Endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  a  stimulating  diet, 
and  heavy  late  meals,  and  observe  moderation  in,  not 
abstinence  from,  wine,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  say  anything  against  late  dinners,  as  the 
occupation  of  most  people  is  such  as  to  prevent  any  alteratiou 
in  the  time  at  which  they  take  their  meals.  It  is  one  of 
the  evils  inseparable  from  a  state  of  high  civilization,  that 
health  is  continually  sacrificed  to  temporary  advantage ;  and 
the  more  successful  that  a  man  is  in  his  business,  the  less 
successful  he  will  probably  be  in  the  preservation  of  his 
health.  The  quality  of  our  food,  however,  is  nearly  always 
under  our  control.  We  are  seldom  forced  to  eat  what 
does  not  agree  with  us,  and,  I  believe,  that  if  we  partook  of 
animal  food  once  only  during  the  day,  it  would  be  the 
better  for  us ;  and  we  should  avoid  highly-spiced  and 
rich  fat  dishes ;  in  fact,  nature  as  plainly  as  possible  seconds 
this  advice,  for  we  find  the  animals  of  the  country 
peculiarly  destitute  of  fat,  Avhile  the  same  animals  in 
cold  countries,  are,  when  in  a  state  of  health,  loaded  with 
it.  As  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  this  is,  of 
course,  also  a  provision  of  nature  dependent  on  temperature 
of  climate. 

Children  here  are  sometimes  most  improperly  fed  ;  I  have 
seen  them  literally  crammed  twice  or  three  times  a  day 
with  meat  and  curries,  to  say  nothing  of  little  interludes 
in  the  shape  of  biscuits,  plantains,  &c.,  the  anxious  parent 
all  the  while  wondering  why  they  look  so  pale,  and  of 
course  throwing  all  the  blame  on  the  unfortunate  climate. 
It  never  occurs  to  her  for  a  moment  that  the  children's 
digestive  organs  might  possibly  be  the  better  for  an  occa« 
sional  ten  minutes  rest ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  have  to  be  sent  home  after  a  year  or  two  of  this 
treatment.    Children  in  this  climate  should  most  certainly 
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eat  meat  but  once  in  the  day,  and  carries  I  look  upon 
as  slow  poison  to  them,  unless  they  are  made  without 
most  of  the  usual  constituents  of  a  curry. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  diseases  of  most  common 
occurrence  in  Ceylon,  are,  if  properly  attended  to  at  their 
commencement,  generally  very  easily  cured  ;  at  the  same 
time  complaints  which  in  England  would  be  considered 
trifling,  and  might  be  often  neglected  without  ultimate 
injury,  will  not  bear  the  same  neglect  here,  and  may  soon 
become  serious  and  permanent.  Therefore,  we  should 
always  apply  for  medical  aid  at  the  first  intimation  of  any 
departure  from  our  ordinary  state  of  health.  Avoid  quack 
medicines  and  popular  remedies,  such  as  "Cholera  Drops,"  the 
virtues  or  rather  vices  of  these  latter,  always  depending  on 
the  presence  of  laudanum  or  opium  in  some  form,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  poison  in  genuine  Cholera,  and  hardly  ever 
necessary,  but  on  the  contrary  hurtful,  in  ordinary  bowel 
complaints  among  Europeans.  Any  remedy,  too,  containing 
opium,  is  especially  objectionable  In  unprofessional  hands,  as 
a  medicine  for  children.  A  child  of  nine  months  old  has 
been  killed  by  four  drops  of  laudanum,  and  one  of  four  and- 
a-half  years  by  one-third  of  a  grain  of  opium ;  in  another 
case,  a  drop  and-a-half  of  laudanum  proved  fatal  to  an  infant, 
and  yet  I  have  seen  printed  directions  in  this  country  for  the 
cure  of  Dysentery,  recommending  indefinite  dones  of  "Dover's 
powder,"  which  contains  opium,  without  any  such  warning 
concerning  children   as  that   I  have  just  given. 

I  have  noticed  a  mther  prevalent  habit  among  our 
countrymen  in  the  Island,  of  taking  quinine  whenever  they 
fancy  themselves  to  be  what  they  call  feverish.  Now, 
although  this  may  do  no  particular  harm,  yet  it  can  hardly 
ever  be  productive  of  much  good,  and  may  interfere 
with  the  proper  action  of  the  medicine  when  it  is  really 
required.  There  is  only  one  case,  I  think,  where  quinine 
is  likely  to  be  of  service  when  taken  without  medical  advice, 
and  this  is  when   we  are  obliged  to  pass  a  short  time  iu  a 
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part  of  the   country  particularly  subject  to  fevers,  and  then 
three  or  four  grains  of  quinine  taken  in  coffee  in  the  morning 
will,  I   believe,  give  us  a  very  good  chance  of  escaping  an 
attack.    This  medicine,  in  skilful  hands,  is  to  fever  as  water 
is  to  fire,  but  when  given  at  improper  times,  or  in  insufficient 
doses,  it   is  generally  worse   than   useless.     Change   of  air 
is  another  remedy  of  great  benefit  to  invalids,  but  is  often 
much  abused  and  misunderstood.     A  sea  voyage  is,  unless 
peculiar  circumstances  forbid   it,  generally  the  best  change 
from  this  climate  ;   not  to  the  coast  of  India,  or  any  place 
still   hotter  than  Ceylon  ;   such  a  change  can   seldom  be  of 
any  use.    A  trip  by  sailing  vessel  to  Mauritius,  Australia, 
or  the  Cape,   will  generally   be   the  best ;  and  the  worst  of 
all  changes,   unless   the  person  is  convalescent,  and  able  to 
bear  much   fatigue,  I  consider  to  be  the  Overland  Journey 
home.     It  is  astonishing,   after  the  numerous  deaths  that 
have  occurred    among  invalids    on    this    route,    that    any 
medical  men  should  still  be  found  to  advise  their  patients  to 
risk  their    lives  by   such    a   proceeding.      The  journey   ia 
most   fatiguing  to   any   one,  imd  doubly  so  to  an  invalid. 
I   can  only  conceive   one   circumstance  which    can  justify 
the  adoption  of  the  Overland  Journey  by  a  person  seriously 
ill,   and   that   is    when     recovery    is    impossible,   and     the 
patient  has  a  wish,  at   any   risk,  to  die  among  his  or  her 
friends  at   home.    Of    course,  there  are  instances   where   a 
permanent  cure    is    best    effected    by     the    change    to    the 
climate  of  Europe,  but  the  sick  person  should  at  any  rate 
possess    a    safficiency    of    strength   and    convalescence,    to 
enable    him    to    bear    the    excitement   and  fatigue   of    the 
journey ;  and   if  this  cannot   be  brought   about    by     proper 
medical  attention  here,    I    fear    it    must    very    frequently 
happen   that  the   patient    will    not    reach    home    alivt.      It 
is  seldom,  perhaps,    that  medical  attendance    is  to    be   had 
on  a  voyage   hence   to   Australia  or   round  the   Cape  ;    but 
I   really  believe,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  patient 
in   this  case    would  have  a  better  chance  without  a  Doctor, 
than  on  the  Overland  Journey  with  a  dozen. 
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A  few  words  in  conclusion,  on  the  change  of  locality,  to  be 
obtained  by  invalids  within  the  Island.  To  those  living  in  the 
interior,  a  visit  to  Colombo  will,  in  nearly  all  cases  prove,  except 
daring  the  hottest  months,  a  most  salutary  change.  I  believe, 
however,  the  advantage  of  Nuwara  Eliya  as  a  sanitary 
station  to  be  rather  overrated.  I  cannot  speak  from  personal 
observ^ation,  but  from  the  description  of  others,  it  is 
apparently  excessively  damp ;  and  the  great  range  of 
temperature  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  from  actual  frost 
at  night,  to  tropical  heat  during  the  day,  leads  me  to  think 
that  there  are  many  places,  at  a  lower  elevation,  far  more 
generally  adapted  as  a  residence  for  invalids.  Of  all  parts 
of  the  Island  which  I  have  as  yet  visited,  the  Kelebokka 
Valley  is  certainly  that  to  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  send 
any  patient  of  mine,  to  whom  a  change  from  the  low  country 
was  necessary.  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  there  down  to 
49'  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a  temperature  sufficiently 
low  for  invalids  who  have  probably  been  residing  in  an 
atmosphere,  where  the  thermometer  seldom  stood  below  70". 

Change  for  the  mind  is,  however,  often  nearly  as  efficacious 
in  producing  a  return  to  health,  as  change  of  locality  ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  highly  of 
Mauritius,  as  we  may  there  obtain  those  social  amusements 
in  which  our  Island  is  unfortunately  so  deficient,  and  which 
I  feel  sure  form  no  unimportant  element  in  the  preservation 
of  health  in  this  climate,  where,  as  I  have  before  said,  almost 
the  sole  amusements  to  which  many  can  look  forward  after 
the  labours  of  the  day,  are  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
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CINNAMON. 

By   James    D'Alwis,   Esq. 


Considerable  doubt  was,  sometime  ago,  raised  by  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent,*  as  to  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained by  Botanists  and  Historians, — that  "  the  Cinnamon 
plant  is  indigenous  to  Ceylon."  During  the  prosecution  of 
his  inquiries  upon  the  matter,  my  attention  was  invited  to 
the  subject ;  and  the  result  of  my  investigations  is  embodied 
in  the  following  extracts  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  him. 
and  which,  from  the  i>eculiar  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
question  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  I  beg  to  lay  l>efore 
this  Society. 

If  Cinnamon  ( Laurns  Cinnamonun^  Lin.  Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicum^  Nees.)  were  introduced  into  Ceylon  from  the 
neighbouring  Continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  them. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious,  however,  that  no  Cinnamon  grows 
in  the  latter — at  lea«t  in  the  vicinity  of  Ahysmnia^  which  is 
described  by  travellers  as  possessing  a  soil  anything  but 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  Cinnamon.t  It  is  also,  I  believe, 
a  fact,  that  during  the  Dutch  Government  in  Ceylon,  Java 
was  not  considered  to  produce  either  Cinnamon  J  or  Cassia, 
though,   doubtless,   the  latter   was  found  in  a  wild  Rtate: 


*  He  has  embodied   the   result  of  his  researches  in  his   **  History   of  ' 
Ceylon,"   vol.   1.   p.   599,   et  acq. 

t  Speaking  of  "the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  unknown  remonp,'* 
Laurent,  in  his  Ancient  Geography,  describes  it  as  "those  parched  lancli^ 
over  which   Arabs  roved  in  former  days  as  in  the  present.**— p.  348. 

t  In  the  year  1827,  twenty-five  boxes  of  Cinnamon  plants,  besides 
a  considerable  quantity  of  seeds,  were  introduced  into  Batavia,  ^muggleti 
from  Ceylon,  by  an  agent  in  tlie  service  of  the  Dutch  Govemmeii^ — 
See  Asiatic  Journal,  1827,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  282-3. 
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and  it  is  generally  believed  that  all  the  Cassia  which  is 
exported  from  Malabar,  Java,  and  even  China,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  trees  cultivated  in  those  countries  within  the  last 
half-century.  Buchanan,  in  his  "Account  of  Mysore,"  (vol.  II. 
p.  512,  &c.,)  thinks  the  spice  grown  in  the  Continent  to  be 
"without  doubt  the  Lauras  Cassia  of  Linnaeus."*  Even 
under  the  Portuguese  Government,  we  learn  from  Ribeiro 
(Lee's  Translation,  p.  141,)  attempts  were  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  spice  grown  at  Quilon,  and  in  the  forests  of 
Porca ;  but  none  could  he  made  to  compete  with  that  of 
Ceylon  in  taste  or  in  fragrance  :  and  you  will  find  that  Lee 
also  quotes  from  Lord  Bacon,  to  shew  that  half  a  century 
earlier  than  Ribeiro,  Cassia  was  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Cinnamon,  t 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Colebrooke  in  his  Amara 
kiffthn,  and  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  in  his  Sanskrit  Dictionary, 
give  "  woody  Cassia "  as  the  signification  of  the  Sanskrit 
terms  "  twak-pattra,  mutkatan,  bmngan.  twachan^  clwchan^ 
vardngakan  ;"  which  are  synonymous  terms.  I  observe 
too,  from  your  remarks  to  me,  that  the  result  of  your 
reading  also  tends  to  the  same  conclusion — that  what  the 
Arabian  and  the  Persian  ships  produced  in  ancient  times  on 
their  return  from  India,  was  Cassia  and  not  Cinnamon. 
These  are  considerations  which  lead  me  to  believe,  that  I  am 
correct  in   representing  Ceylon   as  the  only  country  J  which 

•  In  Arian'8  history  of  Alexander,  althongli  Cinnamon  is  mentioned 
a«  **tbe  protluce  of  a  shmb,"  yet  of  Cassia  alone  it  is  stated  that  it  "grew 
there'*  (in  India)  —vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

\   **  Sard  and   Cassia   balmy  smells." — Milton. 

**Let  balm  and  Cassia  send  their  scent 

From   out  thy  maiden  monument."— 

Herrick's  ''Dirge  of  Jephtha,*^ 

X  *'  The  Java  Cinnamon  is  far  superior  to  the  Malabar  both  in  quality 
and  appearance,  but  is  not  so  handsome  in  the  bale  as  that  of  Tellicherry, 
which  IS  always  well  packed  and  with  clean  joints,  whilst  that  from  Java 
is  mixed  witn  many  false  packed  canes  and  ra^ed  joints,  and  has  a 
stronger  drug  flavour.  Ceylou  is  superiar  in  every  point  of  rieiv  (colour 
excepted  J  to  every  other  description  of  Ctnnanwti,  It  is  perfect  in  its  fine 
atoniatic  flavour,  in  the  thinness  and  regularity  of  its  bark,  tlie  length 
and  cleanness  of  the  joints  in  each  cane,  &c.,  &c.  Java  Cinnamon  has 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  qualifications  of  Ceylon  Cinnamon, 
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prodnceg  "  Sweet  Cinnamon,"  (peiii  kurundUy  Si^.),  contra- 
distinguished from  "Cassia,"  {nika  kunmdUy  Sip.)*  K 
this  be  so,  and  I  may  regard  it  as  a  well  ascertained  fact  in 
natural  history,  that  "  each  tract  of  country  in  the  world  has 
had  its  own  peculiar  creation,"  the  inference  that  Cinnamon 
had  its  origin  in  Ceyion,  is,  I  conceive,  very  probable.t  It 
is  doubtless  from  this  cause  that  this  spice  is  so  regarded 
by  several  writers— that  poets  have  sung  of  "  spicy  breezes" 
in  connection  with  "  Ceylon's  Isle  ;"  and  that  the  Island  itaeU 
is  termed  "  Ths  Cinnamon  Isle:' 

Its  claims  to  this  designation  seems  to  derive  great  support 
from  a  Sanskrit  "Catalogue  of  Botanical  names,"  called  the 
Saras  watt  Nighatidnra,  a  production  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity, in  which,  among  other  designations,  Sahjhalan  occurs 
as  a  name  for  Cinnamon. J  I  find  from  Wilson's  "Sanskrit 
Dictionary,"  that  this  name  (in  a  modified  form,  SinliaU)  is 
given  to  Cinnamon  even  in  India— a  fact  which  removes  all 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  application,  and  the  origin 
of  the  article. 

Now,    when    we  bear    in    mind  that    nearly    all  names 


^mM«?i''  ^\t  *^i"  *  ^®'^y  infei-ior  8ubstitate\j8  much  weaker  in  flavour 
nf^•JJ?f^A^*^  ^°®  ^f^n^a  which   is  the  leadtte 'ea^ure  in  the  quality 

oj  Messrs,  Kaby  and  Co.,  Brokers,  Londrnt,  Octob\  ^W- 

veitetablM   hl?^^  ■     n*"  '[!*'»  *••«  *'»Sne  We«  that  all  «^ 
every  lar™  vL„f  „*    tue  case ;  and  it  can  be  as  safelv  assertH 

to  thu  general  rX  Wng'^u^t^^VrTv^d?^  ^?"'';""  ^"^ 
«n  operation. "_p.  211T       accounted  for  by  dmsenunatinK  causeH 

ffighand^^T''""  *"  *""'♦'"  '^»»'^«''  «»'k  c*»ie«l  the  Sid<Ua,,^u> 
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throughout  the  East  are  descriptive,*  and  that  this,  which  is 
a  possessive  uoun,  bears  the  signification  of  "that  which 
belongs  to  the  Sinhalese^''*  I  am  disposed  to  treat  it  as  a 
plant  indigenous  to   Ceylon. t 

The  objections,  however,  to  this  are  two-fold ;  1st,  that 
although  so  early  as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  "  Sweet  Cinna- 
mon "  and  **  Cassia"  were  known,  (Exod.  xxx.  23,  24,)  J  yet 
it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  product  of  Ceylon  until  after  the 
Mnhammadans  commenced  a  traffic  in  the  Indian  seas  ;  and 
2ndly,  that  the  "Cinnamon  regio"  of  the  ancients  is 
described  as  the  opposite  or   Eastern   Coast  of  AfiHca, 

For  obvious  reasons  I  feel  a  very  great  diffidence  in 
advancing  an  opinion  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
would  therefore  merely  suggest  for  your  consideration 
whether  the  non-mention  of  Cinnamon  until  after  the 
Mnhammadans  had  commenced  to  trade  with  Ceylon,  may 
not  fairl}'  be  attributed  to   causes  §  other   than   the  absence 

•  Thus,  tippilU  or  Mong-pepper,*  goes  by  the  name  of  Maghada 
(Behar)  the  country  where  it  was  originally  found.  So  likewise  Chhut- 
mul  *caculia  cathertica'  or  China-root  is  80  called  after  the  name 
of  the  country  from   whence  it  was  introduced  into  Ceylon. 

t  ^Vith  less  evidence  in  its  favour,  Dr.  Gardener  wouhl  have  us  believe, 
that  the  coconut  palm  is  indigenous  to  Ceylon.— Lee's  Ribeiro,  p.  213. 

X  Dr.  Royle,  having  indicated  the  routes  af  ancient  commerce,  con- 
cludes this  part  of  his  subject  with  some  remarks  on  the  place  whence 
the  articles  were  brought  into  Egypt  and  Palestine  ;  and  lie  says  :  ''But 
Cinnamon  and  Ca;ssia,  nard,  calamus,  and  onyclm  having  been  shewn 
to  l»e  peculiar  Indian  jn'otlucts,  known  to  ancient  commerce -there 
can,  r  conceive,  be  no  doubt  that  the  West  Const  of  Ittdia,  and 
probably  also  the  Islaml  of  Cetflon,  were  reached  eyen  in  the  early 
time."  Bee  Asiatir  Journal,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  156.  As  between  India 
and  Ceylon,  we  have  already  shewn  th'tt  Cinnamon  was  a  peculiar 
pruduct  of  the  latter  country. 

i  It  may  appear  strange  that  so  few  of  the  indigenous  producti<ms 
of  Ceylon  itself  arc  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say,  only  pi*eci«)us  stones  and 
pearls,  without  a  single  allusion  to  cinnamon  and  ivory,  with  which  the 
island  abounds.  This  apparent  inconsistency,  however,  is  removed  when 
we  come  to  consider  tlie  very  nature  of  the  SiiihaleKe  commerce  ;  and 
at  the  Mime  time  serves  to  shew  the  vast  extent  and  imimrtance  of  the 
latter.  For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  trade  of  Ceylon  consisted  fur 
th«  most  part  in  the  exchange  of  foreign  goods,  brought  thither  in  great 
Qoaatities  from  distant  regions ;  in  comparison  with  which  the  sole  pro- 
•me  «f  the  Island  itself,  would  seem  vpry  trifling  and  insigtiiticant. 
Bcaidey,  cinnamon  grew  only  in  the  interior,  and  not  in  the  northern 
p«rta  qI  the  Island,  to  which  alone  Sopater's  visit  was  cc*n(ined  ;  and  we 
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of  the  article  itself  in  Ceylon,  viz.,  to  a  deceit  practised  by 
the  Chinese,  who  seem  to  have  had  before  that  period  a 
monopoly  of  trade  in  the  Indian  Seas.  It  is  also  important 
to  investigate  with  clearness,  whether  by  "the  Eastern  Coast 
of  Africa,"  a  part  of  Asia*  was  not  meant  ;  or  whether  the 
former  was  at  this  time  a  port  at  which  the  Chinese  vessels 
touched,  and  from  whence  the  spice  itself  was  exported  to 
other  ports  in  exchange  for  European  and  Egyptian  mer- 
chandize. The  great  value  too,  which  was  set  on  this 
article  may  seem  to  have  influenced  the  Chinese,  like  the 
Arabs  who  traded  in  the  Red  8ea,  to  withhold  the  name 
of  the  country  from  whence  they  obtained  itt  and,  it  may 
not  be  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  (if  the  Chinese  did  not 
conceal  the  fact,)  that  the  Greek  writers  took  for  granted 
without  much  inquiry,  that  the  spice,  which  they  procured 
from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  was  a  product  of  those 
regions,  t 

The  inaccuracies  into  which  the  ancient  writers  seem  to 
have  fallen  with  regard  to  the  Greography  of  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  opposite  regions  in  Asia,  may  also 
intimate  to  us  such  a  want  of  information  in  the  Greek 
writers,  as  to  render  a  mistake  on  their  part  possible,  and 
indeed   too   probable ;    for,   amongst    a  great     many  errors 

muHt  also  recollect,  that  at  this  early  peiiotl,  yanlen«  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  cinnamon  were  not  yet  in  existence.** — Heeren'» 
Historienl  Re^edrrhes,  ii.    p.  425. 

*  It  would  also  seem  that  the  ancients  '*  confounded  Egypt  with 
Abyssinia.''  -See  Sir  William  Jones's  IVorkitj  vol.  i.  p.  ^4.  Also 
\Vilford'8  Essay  on  Egypt^  in  Supplement  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  same 
work,   p.    544. 

t  '*  The  Coast  of  Ethiopia,  from  the  straits  to  the  eastern  headland  of 
Aromata,  was  much  better  known  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadeluhun 
than  it  is  now  to  us  Europeans.***  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arauian 
possessions  must  have  extemled  still  farther  south,  perhaps  to  Mada- 
^^asc^r,  but  they  concealed  their  knowledge  from  the  Greeks. ' — Laurent's 
Ancient  Geography^  pp.  349-51. 

X  **  The  Venetians  are  thought  to  have  carried  on  their  trade  to  India 
with  greater  advantage  than  any  other  nation  ever  did.  The^-  had 
no  direct  intercourse  wiWx  that  country,  but  purchased  the  commodities  of 
the  East,  imported  by  the  MohannnedatU  into  Egypt  and  Syria .  •  *  *  Neither 
the  Gi-eeks  nor  Homans  seem  to  have  visitetl  the  more  Eastern  part^ 
of  it  (India).  They  procured  the  productions  of  tliose  oountnes  only 
at  second  hand." — Dr,  Adadi's  Ancient  Geography  and  History,  pp.  512-3. 
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ejiumerated  in  Wilford's  "Essay  on  Egypt"  and  other  adjacent 
countries  (see  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  ii.  p.  193,  et  seq)., 
we  find  that  a  "part  of  Africa  was  called  India  by  the 
Greeks,  that  Theophyhict  thought  ihat  the  Kile  flowed 
through  Lybia,  Ethiopia  and  India''  (p.  bi^)  ;  that  8trabo 
considered  that  the  people  of  Mauri  tiana  were  India /is  or 
Hindus ;  that  middle  lodia  was  called  Abyssinia  in  the  times 
of  Marco  Polo  ;  and  that  Pliny  placed  Madagascar  on  the 
east  of  Ceylon. 

As  for  the  silence  of  the  Coylonese,  it  is  not  at  all  amazing 
to  me,  that  a  people  little  accustomed  to  traffic,  and  setting 
no  value  upon  the  bark  which  they  did  not  use  either  for 
religious  or  culinary  purposes,  omitted  to  mention  the  spice 
in  question  in  any  of  their  books,  except  their  Lexicons  or 
Botanical  works,  few  of  which  have  been  spared  to  us  from 
the   ravages   of  ancient  times."' 

And  this  leads  me  to  notice  briefly  the  second  part  of 
your  inquiry,  iis  to  "  the  uses  to  which  the  ancient  Siijhalese 
applied  this  spice."  Sacrificial  offerings,  for  which  in  ancient 
times  Cinnamon  was  used  by  other  nations,  were  not  known 
to  the  Siyhalese.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it 
as  fit  only  for  medicine.  Thus,  we  preceive  the  plant  spoken 
of,  not  only  in  Indian  medical  books  of  high  antiquity,  such 
as  the  Shusruta,  but  also  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  medical 
writers  of  Ceylon.  The  SdrathasangraJui  of  Buddha  Dasa 
(A.D.  350,)  and  the  Manjiisa  (A.D.  I261,)t  both  mention 
Cinnamon  as  an  ingredient  Ubcd  as  medicine  in  cases  of 
*' snake  poison,"  "elephantiasis,"  "rheumatism,"  &c.  Ex- 
cept in  modern  times,  I  am  not  aware  that  this  spice  was 
applied    by    the    Sinhalese    to    any    other  use,}:   and   I   am 

*  **  Although  in  the  few  native  \vork8  at  our  present  disposal  there 
in  ni>  particular  niuntioii  made  of  spices,  yet  we  cannot  possibly  doubt 
uf  their  consumption  in  tlie  country  itself.  This  silence,  however,  is 
merely  the  etfect  of  accidental  causes ;  for  neither  Manu  or  the 
lUmayana  had  any  special  occa.sion  of  alluding  to  the  subject."— Heeren's 
Hixtoricul  Heaearcliesy  ii.    p.  276. 

t  Also  in  the  Sinhalese  YogarcUfid/uirayat  A.D.   1472. 

t  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  state  that  frequent  mention  is  made 
in  the  Mahtiwanm  of  **  scented  oils,"  **  spices,  *'  and  '* aromatic  oils,"  (see 
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unable  to  ascertain  any  mention  of  it  in  the  Sinhalese  books 
except  our  Dictionaries  and  the  Poets.*     (A.D.  1410 — 1815.) 

You  will  have  doubtless  read  in  modern  Siijhalese  history, 
that  upon  the  capture  of  the  late  Kandyan  King,  the  lamp  in 
his  palace  was  found  to  contain  Cinnamon  oil  ;  but  this  Wiis 
probably  a  luxury,  the  use  of  which  was  borrowed  from 
the   Dutch,  t 

Before  concluding  these  observations,  I  must  not  omit  to 
remark  that  in  defining  '*  Cinnamon  tree,"  Prof.  3Jonier 
Williams  in  his  Dictionary  gives  the  following  Sanskrit 
sentence,  which  whether  quoted  from  any  book  of  authority, 
or  not,  supports  the  belief  generally  entertained,  that  the 
plant  is  indigenous  to  Ceylon — Purvokta  tikidy  vtilkala  vmsk- 
lah  Sujhala-dulpa  roJii  kshudra  vrikshah ,  '* The  aforenamed 
(is)  a  small  tree  (plant)  having  pungent  bark,  and  grown  in 
the   island  of  Si/jhala.'' 

In  the  following  list  1  have  given  the  significations  of 
the  several 

Sanskrit  Names  for  Cinnamon  and  Cassia. 

1.  Tuatch,  *skin,'  'bark,'   'rind,'  'peel.' 

2.  Vanbjga,   *  elegant*   or  'superior   body.' 

3.  Branga^    *a   golden   vase.' 

4.  Clwchu,   *bark,'    'rind,'    *skin.'| 


pp.  124.  182,) — probably  referring  amongst  othei's  to  Ciniutmo/i,  the  great 
iragrance  or  whose  bark  was  certainly  known  to  the  natives,  troiu  ai 
least  the  names  given  to  it  (vide  the  list  of  names  at  the  end.)  1  liave 
also  carefully  examined  the  text  of  the  McUuiwaijisa,  but  have  lound  the 
words  too  large  to  enable  me  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

5)<:jtf>(3^i<;|5i)(»c  Qi)<^«)(5®d3^c&5rfg(5S5   (3    KavyiasMmraya. 

t  But,  Baldieus  says,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Colombo 
by  the  Dutch,  their  **  General  received  a  letter,  writ  with  his  Majesty's 
own  hand,"  and  that  '*  it  was  curiously  perfumed  with  all  soils  ol 
spices." — Ancient   Tracchy   p.  720. 

X  These  four  and  the  6th  and  the  18th,  ai-e  given  in  the  AnmmkuKhn  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  all  rendered  Uvomly  Vacant '  b)  Mr. 
Uolebrooke. 
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5.     Shtikla,   'white,'    'clayed-sugar.' 
(I.     Utkatay   *  superior/  *  high.' 

7.  Sainhala^  (given   by    Pr.  H.  H.  Wilson  as  Sinhala) 
'Ceylon'  '  Sinhalese. '§ 

8.  Kafupaml^   'pungent   leaf.' 

9.  Mt(khasavvahhUy   '  mouth-fragrant.' 

10.  Varaprif/a,  '  highly   pleasing,'  '  delightful. '|| 

11.  Sutkatciy  same  as    Utkata  with   the  addition  of  the 

prefix  Su   '  very,'    *  much.' 
12      Lavana-parna^   'beautiful  leaf.'li 

13.  Lamangriy  supposed  to  be  an  original  Sinhalese  word 

meaning  '  tender  body.'** 

14.  PMlagunciy   '  frightful,'  '  a   name   of   a   tree.' 
\^).     Srh'a-rasUy    '  highly   flavored.' 

IG.  Mukha-sodanUy   'pungent,'   'sharp.' 

17.  Patra-gandhUy  'perfumed   leaf.'tt 

18.  Tvak-patra,   'bark   leaf.' 

19.  Gudatvak,  '  sugar-bark.' J  J 

20.  Ddru-gandha^  'scented    wood,'   'Cinnamon.' 

21.  Tikta-valkala^  'pungent  bark,'  'Cinnamon.' 

22.  Siigandha-tvaky  'scented-bark.'  'Cinnamon.' 

23.  Gandha-valkala^  'scented-bark,'    ' Cinnamon.'gg 


§  Pr.  H.  H.  Wilson  give^  this  in  his  "Sanskrit  Dictionary"  in  aiMition 
to  those  given  in  the  Afitarakosha—fiU  which  he  translates  ** woody 
cassia" 

II  The  first  ten  names  are  given  in  the  Sarastmti  Nighamhiua  for 
"cinnamon." 

t  The  first  five,  and  the  7th,  9th,  11th  and  12th,  are  found  in  the 
Siddhawsadha  Nighandu  as  the  names  for  "cinnamon." 

*•     This    name  is  the    sanje  in  the  Pali  for  "cinnamon." 

ft  The  two  fii-st  and  the  5th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th, 
occur    in  tlie    Vmad^va  Kighandu  as  the  names  for  "cinnamon." 

tt  Pr.  Williams  in  his  English  and  Snn^krit  Dictionary  gives  this 
and  the  3rd,  6th,  15th,  I8ih,  and  19th   as  the  epithets  for  "cassia." 

§§  The  last  four  are  given  by  the  last  named  w  riter  as  synonyms 
for  ''cinnamon." 
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Sinhalese  Names. 

Kurundn,   the  origin    of  tliis  word  does  not  appear. 
Probablj'  it  is  a  proper  name,  and  not  an  epithet. 

Lamangdy  from    lama   *  tender/   and  atiga  *  body,' 
a  word   tor  'Cinnamon'  or  'Cassia.'* 
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NOTES    ON    THE  DISTRICT    OF    BADULLA 
AND   ITS  NATURAL  PRODUCTS, 

By   W.    C.  Ondatjie,    E.^Q.,   Assistafit  Colomal  Surgeon. 


The  district  of  Badiilla  comprehends  a  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  Central  Province;  it  is  in  fact  of  sufficient  extent 
to  form  a  separate  Province;  and  was  so  regrarded  when 
the  country  was  under  native  Rule;  the  Government  of 
the  District  being  confided  to  an  officer  who  bore  the  title 
of  "Prince   of   Uva." 

The  District  is  bounded  towards  Katnapura  by  Gurumada  ; 
towards  Hambantota  by  Bulatgamaralage  Kandura;  on  the 
Nuwara  Eliya  side  by  the  Hakgala  range  of  hills;  on  the 
side  of  the  Lower  Badulla-road  by  the  Uma-oya  ;  on  the 
Batticaloa  side  by  Padu  Kumbura  or  Madura-oya ;  on  the 
Maturata  side  by  Halgaran-oya ;  and  on  the  Wallapana 
side  by  Madulla.  The  physical  aspect  of  the  whole  district 
is  strikingly  beautiful,  the  country  being  diversified  by 
chains  of  bold  mountains  and  by  undulating  hills,  which  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys,  and  extensive  plains  covered  Avith 
lemon-grass  and  low  jungle.  Rivers  and  streams  as  well  as 
springs  abound  every  where,  some  of  them  forming  beautiful 
cascades.  In  fact,  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  country 
surpasses  every  other  portion  of  the  mountain  zone  in  variety 
and  grandeur. 

The  most  picturesque  view  is  that  from  Ella,  whence  one 
looks  down  on  the  low  country,  studded  as  it  is  with 
nipple-shaped  hills  of  various  sizes,  and  stretching  towards 
Hambantota.  On  a  clear  day,  the  sea  itself  is  visible,  and 
vessels  may  be  sometimes  seen  passing  along  the  coast. 
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The  hill  scenery  around  the  mountain  pass  of  Haputale 
is  unrivalled  in  magnificence  and  extent  by  any  other  in  the 
Island.  Our  late  Governor,  Sir  H.  G.  Ward,  has  so  fully 
described  the  view  from  Haputale,  that  I  quote  his  own 
words.     He  says  :  — 

"  I  looked  with  regret,  I  confess,  as  I  ascended  the  Pass, 
probably  for  the  last  lime,  at  the  magnificent  wall  of 
vegetation,  towering  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  abont 
to  disappear  under  the  axe  of  the  Planter,  while  below  it, 
the  view  embraces  the  whole  Magam  Pattuwa,  with  the 
Kattragam  hills  in  the  distance, — the  Leeways  yt  Bundela, 
and  the  white  line  of  surf,  beyond,  at  Kirinda."  (Sir  H. 
G.  Ward's  Minute  of  Inspection,  1858.)  His  predictions  are 
being  literally  fulfilled ;  already  several  large  Estates  have 
been  formed,  and  the  bracing  climate  will  tempt  the  Planter 
to  remain  long  here,  while  the  rich  soil  promises  to  rewanl 
him  handsomelj'. 

From  Wilson's  Bungalow  the  scene  is  truly  delightful, 
including  an  extensive  view  of  deep  valleys,  and  rushing 
streams,  smooth  grassy  hills  that  undulate  in  succession, 
and  mountains  whose  tops  are  covered  with  clouds.  The 
Namanakuli  mountain  may  be  seen  towering  above  the 
others  on  the  Badulla  side.  From  Dewihene  Bungalow,  (now 
in  ruins,)  which  is  1,7G7  feet  above  Badulla,  and  4,110  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  of 
the  hills  and  valleys  that  stretch  below,  together  with  the 
lofty  range  of  the  Nuwara  Eliya  mountains  in  the  long 
distance. 

From  the  Kannavarelhi  Estate  we  gain  a  view  of  the  sea ; 
and  on  a  clear  day,  ships  sailing  along,  may  be  seen. 
Altogether  the  view  afforded  by  the  variety  of  objectfi 
here   is   unsurpassed   for   grandeur. 

From  Weywelhena  Bungalow  a  full  panoramic  view  of 
the   whole   of   the  valley    of   Badulla   is   visil)le. 

From  Taldana  Pass,  i  miles  from  Badulla,  we    notice  a 
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chain  of  hills,  covered  with  chena  cultivatiou,  the  hif^hest  of 
which  is  Naranj^alii.  The  lower  Badiil la-road  also  may  he 
seen  winding  along  the  llidulla-oya.  From  many  other 
points  grand  and  interesting  prospects  of  the  conntry  may 
he  easily  commanded. 

The  town  of  Badulla  is  2,(500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  15G  miles  from  Colombo  via  Nuwara  Eliya  ;  84: 
miles  from  Kandy  :  3(5  from  Nuwara  Kliya ;  80  from 
Hatnapura ;   76  from   Hambantota ;   and  72  from  Batticaloa. 

m.    furL 

The  distance  from   Badulla   to   Attampitiya  is 
From   Attampitiya  to  Wilson's  Bungalow 
From  Wilson's  Bungalow  to  Nuwara  KHya 
From  Nuwara  Eliya  to  Hamboda 
From  Ramboda  to   Pussellawa 
From  Pussellawa  to  Gampola 
From  Gampola  to   Kandy 

Distance  from  Badulla  to  Kandy      ...     84      G 

The  town  of  Badulla  is  situated  on  a  mound  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  valley  extending  two  miles  and  of  an  elliptic 
form,  and  presenting  a  series  of  terraced  paddy-tields  of  about 
400  acres  in  extent,  irrigated  by  the  Badulla-oya  and  the 
hill  streams, — the  valley  being  a  basin  bounded  by  chains  of 
bills  covered  with  lemon-grass.  Through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  valley  runs  the  Badulla-cya,  a  serpentine  river,  it 
enters  the  valley  from  the  south-west,  and  as  it  proceeds 
towards  the  north,  receives  the  small  tributary  streams 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kuda-oya,  Rambapota-oya,  and 
it  finally  discharges  itself  into  the  Mahaveligayga. 

The  Badulla  hills  are  of  various  elevations,  from  400  to 
seveml  thoubiind  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest 
being  0,700  feet :  this  is  called  Namunakuli  Kanda,  and 
is  Hituated  towards  the  south  of  Badulla ;  on  its  summit  the 
Hhximlemlion  is  found  growing  in  great  abundance. 
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Roads  and  Communications. 
The  principal  roads  are  the  following : — The  Nitwara 
Klhjd  road,  which  is  the  only  one  that  affords  the  means 
of  uninterrupted  communication  between  Badulhi  and  Kandy; 
on  this  road  bullock  carts  may  be  constantly  seen  ;  but 
it   is  a  very  tedious  and   expensive  route. 

The  Lower  Badalla  road ;  this  passes  along  the  Badulla- 
oya  and  Mahaveliganga,  and  over  a  flat  country,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  shortest  to  Kandy,  being  only  56  miles 
distant.  It  is  intersected  by  streams  which  at  times  ai*e 
swollen  and  which  therefore  render  the  road  impassable 
during  the  rainy  season.  In  many  places  rocks  also  form 
serious  obstacles,  which  are  not  easy  to  remove  so  as  to 
make  the  road  passable  for  carts.  The  country  traversed 
by  this  road  is  thinly  populated,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  fever  for   which   it   has  gained   notoriety. 

The  Madulla  road.  This  is  also  a  short  approach  to 
Kandy,   but  it  is  steep,  narrow  and    dangerous. 

The  Ratnapuray  Hambaiitotta^  and  Battimloa  roadn. 
These   lead    to  the   low   country; 

The  Ratnajmra  raid'  runs  over  a  comparatively  flat 
country  in  a  south-west  direction.  If  this  road  be  open  for 
carts  it  will  greatly  facilitate  communication  with  Colombo  ; 
while  there  will  be  provided  also  a  cheap  route  from  it 
to  the  Sanitarium  of  the  Island,  and  in  many  other  respects 
the  country  will  be  benefited.  On  each  side  of  the  road 
there  is  rich  pasture  land.  It  is  studded  too  with  numerous 
and  populous  vilhges.  This  ought  to  be  the  proper  outlet 
for  the   District. 

Sir  H.  G.  Ward,  who  had  personally  inspected  all  the 
different  lines  of  communication  with  Badulla  observes  in 
his  Minute  of  lucjpection  of  1859,  that,  "The  Haputale 
road  still  continues  to  he  the  favorite  object  of  the 
Planters.  The  large  amount  of  land  sold  near  Haputale 
(5,000  acres),   anil   the   increase    in   the  Coffee  Crops  of  the 
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Hadulla  District  which  has  risen  from  10,000  cwts.  in  1855 
to  20,000  cwts.,  and  would  probably  advance  much  more 
rapidly,  if  a  better  line  of  communication  with  Colombo  were 
opened,  give  to  this  proposal  a  greater  claim  to  consideration 
than   it  had  when  fir^t  brought  before  me." 

The  Hamhantvta  road  which  runs  southward,  is  in  some 
parts  very  steep  and  extremely  difficult  to  be  converted  into 
a  cart-road. 

Batticaloa  road.  Carts  may  proceed  twelve  miles  from 
Badulla  :  beyond  that  distance  it  is  a  mere  jungle  path  used 
for  tavalams.     It  proceeds  in  a  north-east  direction. 

The  minor  roads  are  numerous,  branching  off  in  various 
directions  to  the   villages  around. 

The    whole  aspect  of  the   District  is  mpidly  undergoing 
great  changes.     Numerous   Cotfee  Estates  are  springing  up 
iu  all   the  available  land  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
staple  article  of  the  Commerce  of  this   Island  :  consequently 
the    District  is  attracting  great    attention,  and  it  becomes 
necessary,  that  its  interests  be    carefully  studied.     But  it 
must   be  observed    that  the  improvement  of  the  countrj- has 
not  kept  pace  with  its   extent  and  importance  as  a    Coffee 
growing   district.     This  has  been  owing  to  two  causes.     The 
distance  from  the  sea   coast  is  considerable,  and  travelling  by 
the  great  mountain  pass,  via  Nuwani  Jlliya,  is  both  tedious 
and  expensive,   the  progress  therefore,  of  the  District,  has 
been  much  retarded.     It  labours   under   the  disadvantages 
consequent   on   the    want    of  easier  and  cheaper  transport 
and  the   town  is  not  so  large  and  important  as  it  ought  to 
be,  considering  the  large  capital  laid  out  iu  the  District  for 
the  production  of  Coffee.     The  rate  of  transport  is  very  high  ; 
cart  hire    from  Badulla  to   Colombo  varies  from  {:C  to  £7 
old  Nuwara  Eliya,  and  a  cart  takes  longer  to  reach  Colombo 
than  the   Overland  Mail  to  England  :   and  even  then  it  is 
attended  witli    uncertainty  and   losses,  especially  during  the 
^et   weather.    Owing  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  trans* 
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port,  irade»-people  uud  others  ai*e  diHCouniged  from  settling' 
in  Badulia,  which  of  course  reudern  living  fearf  nliy  expensive, 
every  article  of  eouHumptiou  being  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
But  with  the  many  difficulties  to  be  contended  Mith,  I 
have  yet  had  the  pleasure,  since  my  rcHidenee  in  Badullai 
of  witnessing  many  material  improvements.  New  roads 
and  bridges  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  district 
have  been  constructed  ;  while  the  extension  of  the  means 
of  Irrigation  is  proving  of  pre-eminent  service  to  the  native 
population.  Facilities  are  thus  being  afforded  for  bringiuj; 
waste  land  under  cultivation,  and  for  the  extensive  pro- 
duction of  paddy,  which  is  the  staple  article  of  food  amon^ 
the  people. 

To  no  cause  more  than  the  unremitted  zeal  of  the  late 
Assistant  Government  Agent  of  Badulia, — and  this  is  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  District-are  the  improvements 
of   the  works   of  Irrigation   to    be  attributed. 

OLIMATM. 

There  are  three  seasons.  First,  the  Dry  treul/ier,  which 
commences  in  May  and  continues  till  the  end  of  August : 
second,  the  Wei  W€athvi\  which  extends  from  Heptember 
to  December  inclusive  ;  and  tlie  third,  the  Cold  fvmtJt€t\ 
from  January  to  the  end  of  April.  Of  these  four  months 
of  cold  weather,  the  first  two  ai-e  the  coldest.  It  may  be 
stated  that  generally  the  thermometer  ranges  84"  in  the 
shade  during  the  usual  dry  weather  :  in  the  rainy  season 
it  is  about  80**  and  often  in  the  mornings  as  low  as  58" ;  and 
in  the  cold  season  it  is  5G%  and  on  the  hills  it  has  been 
observed  to   be  as  low  as  51'. 

The  winds  blowing  in  a  north-easterly  direction  are 
generally  cold  and  bracing,  but  they  become  hot  and 
oppressive  from  May  to  September,  which  are  the  most 
unhealthy  months  of  the  year,  especially  if  there  be  unnsmj 
heat  and  drought. 
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Health. 

The  low  lamls  of  the  District  are  j^enerally  unhealthy, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  scarcity  of  water  and  food — canses 
which  have  tended  to  the  gradual  depopulation  of  this 
part  of.  the  District.  Scrofulous  ulcerations  are  frequently 
met  among  the  natives  of  Wollavaya,  &c.  Those  parts  of 
Badnlla  which  stretch  towards  Hambantota  and  Battiealoa 
are    wejl-known   as  fever  generating  places. 

Intermittent  fever,  or  ague,  is  endemic  in  WellavAya  and 
Wellassa,  which  have  a  sandy  and  barren  soil,  and  Where 
wholesome  water  is  scarce.  The  disease  is  become  so 
common  with  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  localities, 
that  they  consider  themselves  subjected  only  to  a  temporary 
inconvenience  during  the  paroxysm,  and  when  that  has 
passed  off  they  betake  themselves  to  their  usual  avocati<tti^ 
Many  of  them  have  enlarged  spleen  as  the  consequence  of 
protracted  suffering  from  ague,  and  present  the  peenliar 
exsftnguineons  appearance  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
disease. 

Ague  is  also  prevalent  at  Kataragama,  whither  people  of 
every  part  of  the  Island  and  from  the  neighbouring  continent 
of  India,  Buddhists  as  well  as  Hindus,  resort  annually  in  the 
month  of  July  on  pilgrimage  to  a  D^vdl^,  which  is  aacred 
to  the  Ood    Kandasvdmi. 

The  Kataragama  fever  although  generally  of  the  intermittent 
type,  soon  merges  into  the  remittent  character,  and  destroys 
great  numl)ers  of  the  pilgrims,  w^hen  cholera  does  not  break 
out  among  them,  as  is  usual   on  such  occasions. 

According  to  the  Si^ihalese  idea  of  treating  some  severe 
cases  of  fever,  no  medicine  is  to  be  administered  until  some 
days  have  elapsed,  when,  unfortunately,  the  fatal  symptoms 
have  already  supervened.  Thus  numbers  die  immediately 
after  their  return  from  the  Kataragama  festival. 

1  would  here  offer  a  few  remarks  on  an  indigenous  febrif o^ 
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plant,  which  I  consider,  after  extensive  and  most  careful  trial, 
to  be  an  efficacious  medicine  for  fever.  This  statement  may 
be  startling  to  some,  especially  as  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
Giwurhtta4)ea^  which  have  not  a  single  member  possessing 
any  febrifuge  properties,  but  as  it  is  well-known,  furnish  some 
of  the   most   powerful  cathartics  of  the    l^harmacopo^isi. 

The  plant  in  question  is  an  annual  creeping  plant,  and  in 
known  by  the  nsjae  of  Tncliosanflws  cuctimerina^  Liu,;  in 
Sinhalese  it  is  caHed  Dummella,  and  gi*ows  plentifully  in 
the  feverish  parts  of  XTva.  It  yields  to  boiling  w^ter  a 
bitter  principle  almost  like  Gentian  or  Cherayta.  The 
chemical  composition  may  be  thus  stated.  It  contains 
Tannic  Acid,  which  is  also  one  of  the  principal  constituents 
of  the  best  kind  of  Cinchona  bark.  Bichloride  of  Mercury- 
throws  down  a  precipitate  which  is  also  a  test  for  the 
Cinchona  alkaloids. 

An  infusion  of  the  dried  plant  is  the  form  in  which 
I  use  it,  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely  moved  by  a  dor^e 
of  Pulv.    Jalap     Comp.    or  Senna  and  Epsom  Salts. 

In/iisum  of  Trichoaanihes  Cucumeriua. — Take  of  the  drietl 
plant,  leaves  and  stem  one  ounce,  boiling- water  two  pints. 
Infuse  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel  and  strjiin.  I  us<* 
a  copper  decoction  pot. 

Dose  two  ounces,  tliree  times  daily.  It  may  be  given 
during  any  stage  of  intermittent  fever ;  when  given  in 
the  cold  or  hot  stage,  I  have  found  it  efficacious  in 
abating  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  No  more  than  the 
quantity  required  for  each  day  ought  to  be  pi-epared  at  once, 
as  the  infusion  begins  to  ferment  when  kept  l>eyond  a 
few  hours  : — 

The  health  of  the  District  is  in  no  small  degree  owing 
to  the  frequent  showers  of  rain  that  fall  over  its  whcde 
extent.  When  there  is  a  cessation  of  these  showers,  and 
dry  and  hot  weather  succeeds,  much  unhealthiness  is  the 
consequence,  and  it  is  then   that  epidemics  break  ont. 
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Ah  may  be  expected  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
pluvial  supply,  the  higli  temperature  thus  caused  generates 
malaria, — the  surrounding  jungle  giving  rise  to  this,  and  sick- 
ness thus  prevails  ;  whereas  showers  of  rain  refresh  the  air, 
absorb  the  malaria  rising  from  the  grouud,  and  thus  remove 
morbific  influences. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  highlands  of  the  District  are 
remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous,  l)eing  supplied  with 
abundance   of  water  and  food. 

With  regard  to  the  health  of  the  European  settlers,  an 
experience  of  seven  years  in  medical  chai'ge  of  the  station, 
has  convinced  me  that  the  climate  of  the  Badnlla  hills  is 
not  inimical  to  their  constitution  ;  for  I  hiive  had  no  case 
of  Dysentery  or  other  disease  depending  on  climate,  occurr- 
ing among  them;  and  I  think  the  climate  of  BaduUa  is 
certainly  more  favonrable  to  the  health  of  the  Planters 
than  that  of  the  Kandyan  Districts.  More  healthy,  active, 
energetif*  men  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else. 

Population. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1859,  this  amounted  to  44,642 
males  and  38,(519  females;  total,  83,261.  The  decrease  of 
I  he  population,  especially  of  the  low  lands,  is  evident,  and 
is  proved  by  the  remains  of  former  Architectural  Buildings, 
which  shew  that  this  part  of  the  district  of  Badulla  teemed 
with  a  numerous  and  industrious  race  of  men,  whose  exist- 
ence is  thus  mournfully  attested  by  the  traces  of  a  departed 
greatness. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  a  Report  on  the  present 
rundition  of  Bintenna,  by  J.  liailey,  Esq.,  Assistant 
(Government  Agent  of  Badulla,  well  descril)es  the  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  scanty  population 
.<till  surviving  amid  their  ancient  ruins. 

"  Now  everything  in  roinoaM,  nml  lUuly  becoming  more  ruin(Hl,  except 
(ti«  DttlCoba,  which,  during  the  lant  three  yeArs,  tliere  han  been  a  violwit 
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eflbit  te  renlore.  The  inn|i(le  in  eucroaeliiBg  tw  Ihe 
street :  the  slovenly  hoveU,  wretched  «noi^  in  their  befit  tdjie,  ftre 
tnmbhng  down— their  watln  cracked,  their  roofA  falling  in :  here  and 
there,  a  hsif-bnilt  honne  neenis  to  8he^'  an  effort  at  improrement, 
given  np  in  de^pftir ;  and,  o%'er  the  place  there  iA  'an  air  of  dentU* 
tioDv  which  is  inexprassiblj  mekJuMfy.  The  people,  t^io,  Me,  («r 
the  moftt  part,  wretcfaadiy 


PBmCIFAL    DlTIRlOTO. 

1.  Udnkinda,  or  Upper  tlra  inclndes  tJdapalata,  Damba- 
vinipaldta,  Gampaha  Kdrale. 

2.  Medakinda^  or  Middle  Uva,  MaMpalata,  Dehitini- 
paldta,   KtimbalTalapaldta. 

3.  Yatikinda,  or  Lower  Uva,  Bogo^apalata,  Rilpala- 
paldta,  Badulapayguva,  Pftseara  K6ralc,  Kandukara  Koral^, 
Paltipola   Koral^. 

4.  Viyalnwa^  inclndes  Oy»pttllita,  Boron^kiotapalata,  Pifa- 
kola,  £tiilk(^pe)ata,    Palwaka. 

5.  Bintenna,  inclndes  Hinienna,  Aralnpiipalaia. 

6.  Velldssay  includes  Wegampattuva,  Nilgalapalata, 
Medagampattnva,  Dambagallapalata,  Nikavetipalata.  Maha- 
vedirata. 

7.  Yaiikind<t,  includes  Buitalarata,  Beyanagapaha,  Pan- 
dikknlama,  Sittarama  and  Kataragama,  Kd^gala,  Bintcnoa, 
Kandapalla  K6ral^,  W^Uaviya. 

Nvmher  of  Pofrf9jation  in  each  Division /framed  an  an  official 
Return  for  1H5S. 


1.  Vai^nda 

2.  Medakinda 

3.  Yatikinda 

4.  Viyajnwa 
r>.  Blnteniia 

6.  Vellassa 

7,  Yatikinda 


Males. 
5,627 

2,214 
6,520 
4,181 
2,399 
7,374 
3,639 


Females. 

4,584 
2,485 
5,218 
3,701 
2,080 
5,569 
3,480 


Total  ...  31*954 


27,117 


Total. 

10,211 
4,699 

11,738 
7,882 
4,479 

12,943 
7,119 

59<071 
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Rajakdnyu  OR  C01fPU£i»OBY  DUTIHS   UNDBR 

Native  Rulb. 

It  will  ))e  seeu  by  Uie  subseqaeiit  remarks,  that  every 
tiling  prudoced  iu  the  Disirict  was  attained  by  a  regular 
Kystem  of  eompuleory  labour,  which  alone  seems  to  have 
led  the  people  to  betake  themselves  to  iudnstrious  pursuits; 
nay,  the  very  personal  comforts  of  the  Royal  family  were 
administered  to  by  such  labour  imposed  on  the  ibhalHtants. 

From  some  of  the  old  natives  of  BaduUa,  I  have  ascer- 
taihed  a  number  of  such  t'djakuHya  as  were  formerly 
performed  in  the  District,  notice  of  which  may  perhaps 
not  be  altogether  uninteresting  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

1.  Hunu  rdjakdrii/a. — To  bum  lime  or  chunank  This 
compulsory  duty  was  performed  by  the  peopie  of  the  village 
called  Hagilialle  and   in   their  own  village. 

2.  Hiikitm  rdjakdritja.—Ho  make  jaggery  from  the  kitui 
lialm.  A  work  performed  by  the  villagers  of  Kumbalvela 
and  in  their  own   village. 

3.  Agari\ — To  dig  for  predous  stones.  It  was  performed 
by  the  people  of  Yafapalata  at  and  near  Nnivara  Eliya, 
lu^jneiy  :— Vilmane,  SiUi  KUya,  Bopattal&wa,  Lindaolava  and 
pjalmlmaiui. 

4.  Pill  viyunftviU—Yor  weaving  clothes  from  a  species  of 
Hbrub  cotton  which  is  carried  on  to  this  day  at  Kandapalla. 
Thoae  of  U^mpalfcta  performed  it  in  the  village  ilMlf. 

.J.  2Vn-</>fe^Wye<.— Collectirgoil  seeds,  which  was  per- 
formed by  the  people  of  l)va,  and  the  oil  extracted  and 
sent  to   KMidy. 

6.  Miris  rdjakdHyu.—The  people  of  Viyaluwa  were  to 
collect  ohillies  and  send  them  to   Kandy* 

7.  Daiumnra-rd/ukatut/a.—lihe       people     of      Passara, 
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Aygocia,   Uduverd,   Panukana,    also  froui    l^mbarabotuva  in 
Sabaragamuwa  supplied  the  Kiug,  at  Kaiidy,  with  Ijetel  leaves. 

8.  Yakada  rajakdriya, — To  smelt  iron  and  inanufjicture 
steel.  This  was  performed  by  the  people  of  Kandapalia  in 
their  own  village,   and  at  Sabaragamuwa. 

9.  /vadii  panguwa, — To  make  bows,  arrows,  rice  poun 
ders,  handles  for  lances,  and  Hagstafts  which  should  have 
been  beautifully  lacquereil.  This  was  made  by  the  |^>eoplv 
of  Wadeeona  at   the  same    village.. 

10.  lAinu  nijakdrnja, — To  manufacture  saltpetiv.  The 
people    of  Lunugala  proceeded  to  Gampaha  for   the  purpose. 

11.  Kuruvei'tio, — Elephant  suppliers.  The  people  of 
Tuppittia  supplied  elephants. 

12.  Wagapanguveetto, — To  search  for  Elephants.  The 
people  of   Pussalgolle    did  the  work. 

13.  Afutpanneetto, — To  blast  rocks.  The  people  of 
Alupanna  Kumbura  blajated  rocks  wherever  they  were 
called   to  do  so. 

14.  Sarakku  dakvanavd,~-Yo  G\\\i\\2^.k!i  coadimentf.  &c., 
such  as  coriander,  cummin,  fennel,  dill  seed,  ginger,  anise, 
cress,  or  rata-aba :  peas,  kodomba,  or  barley.  The  people 
of  Tennekunvela  situated  in  Udukinda  Udapjilata  were 
to  cultivate  them.  They  were  also  cultivated  at  Matu/ata 
and  B6mbara,  near  Nuwara  Eliya.  Raja  Kama  was  a  Malabar 
who  was  employed  to   cultive  the  condiments. 

15.  Beige. — There  were  two  Medical  Stoi*es,  one  at 
Badulla  and  the  other  at  Kandy,  which  were  supplied  by 
the  people  of  Badulla. 

And   a  numbers   of   others  of   less   impoi-tance. 
CuFPBE  Estates. 

The  Coffee  Estates  lie  in  two  different  dii^ections,  numel\ . 
on   the    Badulla  side,    and    the    llaputale   i^nge. 
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bose  on  the   Badulla  side    are : 

Vovolhmna 

7i  miles  from  Badulla 

Otnmba            

do 

91 

do 

Pepol^shinna... 

do 

*i 

do 

Gavarakele 

H 

<• 

do 

Pupule  orNavela 

101 

?» 

do 

Kannavarella 

12 

>» 

do 

Gavarakvl^  East 

12 

i» 

do 

HcddeganiH    (Spring 

Valley)         

n 

i> 

do 

Bala§rala            

3 

M 

do 

Glen  Alpine     

4 

»i 

do 

Kottagoija  (Maryland) 

4 

>i 

do 

Vevessa             

5 

i» 

do 

Deb^dda           

8 

j» 

do 

Passara             

12 

»» 

do 

Gonakvle          

12 

1) 

do 

AijgO'Ia 

12 

>» 

do 

Redipana          

2 

»» 

do 

Elizabeth         

2 

« 

do 

Hi^garugomuva 

3 

)9 

do 

Xamygala         

8 

» 

do 

Unagala 

3 

»» 

do 

G6nagalt?nna 

7 

»> 

do 

Dikb?dda         

10 

» 

do 

Udnvara          

7 

5> 

do 

Klnak^le           

12 

)1 

do 

Hindagala        

12 

?9 

do 

Mavalam^dda 

3 

11 

do 

On  the  Hapntale  side  are  : 

Kahagolla        

25  miles  from  Badulla. 

Hapntale          

27 

11 

do 

Sherwood         

28 

„ 

do 

Galkaiida         

21) 

1) 

do 

ViharagoUa      

30 

>• 

do 

Fenton             

33 

>l 

do 
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HaicluminuUa      35  miles  from  Budulla 

J^t    No.  10       35       .,  ^lo 

/lalupahana      35       „  do 

Need  wood         37       „  do 

it  Estates  opening  at  Lemastota. 

3  Estates  at  the  back  of  Wilson's  bungalow. 

The  elevation  of  the  Estates  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  from  2,400  to  4,800  feet. 

The  Badulla  Estates  which  lie  in  an  easterly  direction  are 
situated  on  spurs  running  out  from  Namunakiili-kanda,  while 
those  in  a  south-westerly  direction  are  on  the  Haputale  side. 

The  quantity  of  Coffee  produced  in  the  district  is  about 
23,000  cwts.  The  heavy  blossom  appears  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  principal  crop  is  picked  from  April  to  July.  A 
small  crop,  chiefly  from  young  Coffee,  is  picked  from 
September  to  December. 

Transport  of  Coffee. — The  produce  is  sent  down  to  Colombo 
from  April  to  September.  The  only  road  by  which  Coffee 
is  sent  by  carts  to  Colombo  is  the  Nuwara  JClija  road.  The 
general  rate  for  a  bushel  of  Parchment  Coffee  is  2s,  A  cart 
can  take  from  (50  to  80  bushels,  and  in  fine  weather  it 
reaches  its  destination  after  a  journey  of  from  20  to  4U 
days.  The  wear  and  tear  on  this  road  are  verj*  great,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  distance  of  i.5G  miles,  to  be  travelled 
over  a  steep  mountain  pass.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  cart 
loaded  with  Coffee  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice 
while  the  bullocks  which  bad  brought  them  have  died  from 
exhaustion.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  cost  of  transport  by 
this  route  will  ever  become  less.     It  is  sometimes  enormous. 

The  Hambanto^a  and  Batticaloa  roads  are  used  for  the 
transport  of  Coffee  by  tavalams.  For  a  bushel  of  Parchment 
Coffee  \s,  is  clnrged  :  a  liullock  load   is  equal  to   <i  bushels. 

A  small  quantity  of  Coffee  is  also  sent  by  the  roail  to 
Hatuapura.  The  importance  and  utility  of  this  road  a^ 
the   proper    outlet   for  the   district,  are  now  greater  than 
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ever  to  the  planting  community,  on  whom  the  advance- 
ment of  the  district  depends  so  much.  The  necessity 
therefore  for  opening  it  for  wheel  traffic  cannot  be  over- 
rated. With  such  a  road  in  existence  the  whole  of  the  Coffee 
produced  in  the  district  will  be  sent  through  it,  and  the 
serious  losses  from  long  detention  and  consequent  damage 
of    the   Coffee    will  be    prevented. 

The  Coffee  which  is  sent  to  Hambantota  is  shipped  at 
that  place  from  October  to  April,  and  that  which  is  des- 
patched  to  Batticaloa,   from   April   to   September. 

TVm?  rate  labour^  d:c.,  on  the  estates  varies  from  Id.  to 
9d.  per  day,  and  on  an  average  from  4,(XK)  to  5,000  coolies 
are  employed. 

Road9  Pj  th'^  Eslatea. — Some  of  the  minor  roads  to  the 
estates  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  They  are  not  only 
dangerous  to  travellers  on  horseback ;  but  it  is  even  diffi- 
cult to  send  down  the  crop  by  them  from  the  estates. 
This  is  owing  to  the  rocks  and  the  stones  which  are 
scattered  about,  and  to  the  roads  being  cut  up  by  water 
during  wet    weather. 

COPPEB  Land  in  the  Badulla  District. 
Namtinakuli,  &c. :  Acres.   Acres. 

Lands  belonging  to  private  parties         ...  9,176 

Surveyed,  yet  unsold         1,282 

Unsurveyed,  belonging  to  Govt.,  about  ...  3,000     13,458 

Haputale : 

Lands  purchased   by  private  parties      .  .        1.^,196 

Advertised,  not  sold         1,539 

Unsurveyed,  Ijelonging  to  Govt.,  about...  20,000  34,735 
Wilson's  Bungalow : 

Lands  purchased    ...         —  486 

Valnpana  or  UffapiiHsellAwa : 

Lands  purchased     ...  9,216 

Surveyed,  yet  unsold         1,176     10,392 

Unsurveyed,    belonging   to   Government, 

extent  unknown...  ...         ...  — 
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Ndrangala :  Acres. 

Laodfl  purchased      —        1,704 

Maduhima,  Ac. : 

Unsurveyed,  estimated  by  a  Governmeut 
Surveyor  at  14,00(>  acres,  but  believed 


to   exceed            

—       30,000 
Acres.. .90,865 

31st  December,    18C0. 

Vegetablk    Products. 

The  Agricultural  productions 

of  the  Natives  for 

1855                and 

1859. 

Paddy         ...  481,849  bushels. 

280,758  bushels. 

Fine  Grain...  90,31  G      do. 

16,593 

do. 

Coffee          ...  77,197       do. 

64,579 

do. 

Pepper         ...        (»85       do. 

465 

do. 

Mustard       ...          16      do. 

22 

do. 

Gram           ...        201       do. 

10 

do. 

Indian    Corn      4,067       do. 

16,:^8 

do. 

Cotton         ...     3,817       Ih. 

1,001 

lb 

Tobacco      ...     7,850      do. 

2,020 

do. 

Onions        ...  12,550      do. 

5,8(X) 

do. 

Potato          ...        100     ewt. 

8 

cwt. 

These  figures  have  been  obtained  from  official  returns 
for  1855  and  last  year.  I  have  inserted  them  here  to  give 
an  idea  of  the   quantities   produced    in   the   District. 

1.    Vegetable  Products  used  For   Food. 
1.     Starch, 
Cassava. 
Arrowroot. 

Kitul  Satjo,   from   the  .Jaggery  palm. 
Madupiti,  from   the   Cycas   Cireinales. 
Kurakkau,  Eleusine  Coracana. 
Italian  panicle,   Setaria  Italica,    (H\\i.    iannhdl). 
Millet,   Panicum  Milliaceum,   (Sin.  iddal  iri{igu). 
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Bluck   Ulundu,    PhamBoius  max  : 

Green   Gram, radiatu^  (Siy.    munefa). 

Bengal  Gram,    Cieer  Arietenum,   (Tam.      '^idalai), 
Madras   Horse  Gram,   Glycine  TomentoBu  (Siij.    kullu). 
Indian  Corn,   Zea   Mays,  (8iy.   iro/gu). 
Potatoe. 
Edible   roots. 

2.     CundinieHts, 

Fennel,  Nigella  sativa,   (Ki^.  kafuduvu). 

Coriander,   Coriandrum  sativum,  (Siij.  kottamalli), 

Oummiu,  Caminam  Cyminum,  (Siij.  mahdduru). 

Dill  Seed,  Anethum  Sowa,  allied  to  Dill  Seed. 

Ginger. 

Mustard. 

Black  Pepper. 

Cardamom.  . 

Garlic. 

Anise,  Pi  m  pin  el  la  anisum,  (Siij.  nsamdddgam). 

Onion, 

Capsicum. 

Turmeric,  Curcuma  longa. 

II.  Used  in  the  Arts. 

I.   GuNis  and  JiPsinM. 

Gum  of  the  Wood-apple,    Feronia   Elephant  urn. 
Gum  Kino,  Pterocarpus   Marsupium. 
Gamboge,  Garcinia  Morella,  (Siij.  gokaftt). 
Black  Varnish,  Semicarpus  Gardneri,  (Si\».  baduilu-gaha). 
Gum  of  Satin  Wood,  Chloroxylon  Swietenia,  (Si\^.  huvuta). 
Gum  of  Ebony,    Dioapyros  melanoxylon,  (Si^j.   hahtwara). 
For  a    description     of    the    Gums,    see    Asiatic   Society's 
Journal   f<»r   IX.5.5,  p.    71. 

2.     Oih. 

Gingeliy  Oil  ;  obtainable  from  Viajuva 
Castor  Oil :  common. 
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Ceylon   Oak   oil,  Schlerichera  triju^a  :  from  Vialuva  :  fruit 
ripens   in  October   and    November. 

Mnstard  Oil  ;  common. 

Kckuna  Oil,  Aleurit^s  triloba ;  common ;  fruit  ripens  in  April. 

Cinnamon  suet ;  extracted  from  the    fruit. 

Gamboge  oil ;  extracted  from   the  fruit. 

Wild  Nutmeg  Oil  ;  extracted  from   the  fruit. 

Kudadavula  Oil  ;   ditto  ;  fruit  ripens  in   September* 

Madol  Oil,  Garcinia  echinocarpa  :  fruit  ripens  in  September 
and  October. 

Mihiriya,  Isonandra  8p.  ;  fruit  ripens  in   October, 

Kina  oil,  Calophyllum  tomentosum  ;  ditto  ;  fruit  ripeois   in 
September   and  October. 

DombaOil,  Calophyllum  inophyllum  ;  from  Velassa. 

Telambu  Oil,  Sterculia  foetida  :  from  Teldeijiya. 

3.  Dyes, 

Indian   Madder,   or  Munjeet,  Rubia  cord i folia. 

Indigo,    Indigofera  tinctoria. 

Sappan,   Cuesalpinia  sappan. 

Arnotto,    Bixea  orellana. 

Morinda,  Morinda   exBerta. 

Turmeric,    Curcuma  longa. 

Bu|u,   Terminalia  bellerica. 

Korakaha,   Memecylon   umbellatum. 

Milkhedge,  Euphorbia  tirucalli. 

4.     Fibres, 

Niyanda,  Sanseveira  zeylanica. 

Pine   Apple,  Ananassa  sativa. 

Mudar,  Calotropis  gigantea. 

Plantain,  Musa  paradisiaca. 

Nettle,  Urtica  heterophylla. 

Horse-hair-like  fibre  of   the  Kitul,  Caryota  urens. 

New  material  for  the  manufacture  of  Paper. 

Barks  for  bagging,  from  the  Entada  Pursaetha ;  Gyrinops 
walla  ;  Gnidia  eriocephala  ;  Antiaris  saccidora  (Siij.  ritigaha)  ; 
Pandanus    odoi-atissimus,   &c. 
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Animal  Products. 

Lac,    Chenues   Laaca. 

Wax. 

Honey. 

Chetah  Skins. 

Minerals. 
Lime  Stone. 

Corundum,  or  Cinnamon  Stone. 
Talc. 

Plumbago. 
Iron  Ore. 

Sulphuret  of  Iron. 
Saltpetre  Earth. 
Plastic  Clays. 

I  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  the  remarkable  natural 
products   indigenous  to    the   ilistrict. 

VEOBTABLEvS. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  eminent  authority, 
that  "  However  luxuriantly  a  country  may  be  covered 
with  valuable  plants  in  the  wild  state,  it  is  only  by 
special  culture  that  the  thousands  of  textiles  we  require 
can  be  furnished.  The  existence  in  the  wild  state  of  such 
plants  aflPord  sound  foundation  for  the  presumption,  that 
these,  when  cultivated  under  similar  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil,   will  reward   the  labour  of  the  husbandman.* 

Meal  Sago^  from  the  Jaggery  Palm. — This  is  deserving  of 
attention  as  an  article  of  diet,  being  found  in  the  district 
of  Colombo  also.  But  a  better  mode  than  that  known 
to  the  natives  must  be  resorted  to  to  render  it  clean 
and  pure.  As  prepared  by  the  natives,  it  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  mixed   with    pith  and  the   woody  fibre  of  the  stem. 

A  superior  article  can  V>e  manufactured  by  pounding 
the    pith  when    fresh,  and    straining   it   through   cloth    in 

•  J.  Forl)e.s  Wilhou,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Reporter  on  the  Fnidiict**  of 
ladiHi  iu   Jotunal  of  Society  of  Art»«,   luth  May,   IStfO. 
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a  large  vcHSel  containing  water.  A  good  deal  of  astringent 
matter  will  be  found  in  the  starch,  to  which  it  gives  a 
brown  colour.  This  may  be  removed  by  mixing  the  starch 
with  the  white  of  eggs,  which  precipitates  the  tannin,  and 
by  straining  again  the  fine  pure  starch  may  be  obtaineil. 
It  will    be  found  more  glutinous  than   common  sago. 

In  the  month  of  January,  during  the  rainy  weather, 
the  Kitul  abounds  with  starch,  which,  however,  is  not 
found  in  every  tree.  The  natives  discover  its  presence  in 
a  tree  by  the  whiteness  of  its  leaves  and  petiole,  also  by 
boring  a  hole  in  the  stem  and  extracting  the  pith.  The 
Sinhalese  make  use  of  the  flour  for  food  after  boiling 
it  in  steam,    which   changes  it  into  a  gum-like  mass.* 

Kittd  Jelly. — Dissolve  a  tea  spoonful  of  the  starch  with 
a  little  cold  water,  and  pour  over  it  four  ounces,  or  two 
wineglassfuls  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  stirring  till  it 
jellies  ;    then  flavour  it  with  milk  and  sugar. 

Madupiti,  from  the  Cijcaa  Cirduff lis.— The  Sinhalese 
in  the  XJva  District  prepare  from  this  an  inferior  kind  of 
starch.  The  fresh  kernels  are  cut  in  slices  and  well  dried 
in  the  sun,  before  they  are  fit  for  use  :  otherwise  they 
have  an  intoxicating  effect  and  produce  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
The  poorer  classes  generally  use  the  flour,  which  is  prepared 
by  pounding  the  kernels.  It  is  also  boiled  in  steam  and 
eaten  by  patients  suffering  from  bowel  complaint  and 
haemorrhoids,  for  which  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives 
as  the  best  medicine.  I  have  given  the  flour  made  into 
porridge  in  cases  of  chronic  dysentery,  and  from  the  few 
trials  that  I  have  made,  I  think  favourably  of  its  effect, 
in  restraining  inordinate  purging  such  as  is  often  beyond 
the  control  of  the  usual  astringent  medicines.  The  tree 
grows  plentifully  in   Viajnwa. 

Barley    was  also  cultivated  in  parts  of  Udukinda  in  the 
vjoinity   of   Wilson's   Bungalow,     by    Brahmins,   who   went 
♦  Vide  Observations  oo  tbe  Vegetable  Products  of  Ceylon,  p.  83. 
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under  the  designation  of  ^*  Bdjakdiiyay"  and  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  King  of  E[»ndy  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
first  cultivated  in  Tennakdn  Vela,  and  is  now  found  in 
Ambavela  and  Waugala.  In  the  last-mentioned  place  it 
is  still  cultivated  by  the  descendants  of  the  said  **  Ildja- 
kfiriya^"  who  are  now  become  Si^jhalese  by  intermarriage. 
It  is  called  kotomba,  or  yava,  and  is  cultivated  in  October 
and  November,  and  gathered  after  seven  months.  The 
soil  is  manured   with   cow   dung. 

From  the  seeds  of  the  Nymphcea  stellatUy  the  people 
at  Bintenna  prepare  starch,  which  they  use  during  times 
of  scarcity.  They  also  use  a  decoction  of  the  seed  in 
dysentery.  The  seeds  are  collected  from  tanks  from  June 
to   September. 

The  process  by  which  Kitul  toddy  drawers  in  Uva 
increase  the  flow  of  the  juice  of  blossoms,  or  force  it  out 
from  unproductive  ones,  deserves  to  be  noticed : — The 
process  is  called   '^  Kitul   mala    hehel  tiyanavd" 

Black  pepper,  ginger,  burnt  coconut,  or  old  dried  coco- 
nut, garlic,  and  chilli,  are  all  roasted  together,  and  being 
ground  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  lime,  nasndran^  the 
mass  is  m  ide  into  a  ball.  Then  take  the  leaves  of  a  species 
of  Arum  called  in  Si^jhalese  .^udu  da  htUi  and  boil  them 
in  u  little  of  the  lime  juice.  Make  five  pegs  an  inch  long 
of    five  varieties  of  lime   wood,     which    they     call    paspen- 

(jfiri-ut-paha,  and  two  pegs  of  Cinnamon  wood,  and  a  tree 
called  Itta.  These  pegs  are  only  used  to  increase  the  flow 
of  the  juice.    But  to  force  out  the  juice  from  unproductive 

blossoms,  drive  into  the  flower  stalk  two  pegs  of   raJtnetvl 

(Plumbago  rosea)  and  ankenda. 

When  the  pegs  are  ready,  cut  a  groove  into  the  flower 
stalk,  three  inches  long,  one  inch  deep,  and  one  inch 
broad.  To  the  half  of  the  groove  near  the  stem  apply  the 
spice  ball  above  described  ;  to  the  other  half,  the  boiled 
leaves  of  the  Arum,  into  which  the  pegs  are  to  be  driven, 

t 
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and  roll  a  piece  of  mat  over  the  stalk  and  cut  out  a  ring 
from  the  gpadix  an  inch  from  the  stalk.  Apply  a  quantity 
of  ashes  of  Areca  leaves  and  akmala^  which  being  well 
mixed  with  the  syrup  of  the  kitul  juice  is  rubbed 
over  the  part  of  the  blossom  which  had  not  spread  out,  and 
allow  to  dry  four  days :  on  the  other  part  of  the  flower 
roll  down  the  bark  of  the  Naha  (Gnidia  BRIOCKPHALA) 
and  then  cut  off  tbe  end  of  the  flower,  four  days  after 
which  the    juice   begins    to  flow. 

A  kitul  flower  lasts  two  months,  sometimes  three.  A 
flower  yields  four  seers  of  toddy  in  twenty-four  hours,  it 
is  very  important  to  select  the  flower  at  the  proper  time  ; 
if  it  be  too  young  or  too  old,  no  juice  will  be  obtained. 
The  best  time  for  cutting  is  when  it  forms  a  curve  and 
bulges   out   like  a  plantain    flower. 

I  have  since  heard  that  a  similar  process  is  had  recourse 
to  in  the  Colombo   District. 

Condiments. 

Nearly  all  the  condiments  that  I  have  enumerated  above 
are  produced  in  Udakinde ;  in  former  ^imes  they  were 
cultivated  by  Malabars  who  were  employed  by  tbe  King 
of  Kandy,  aud  received  from  him  grants  of  land  for  that 
purpose. 

Gums. 

Among  these  the  Gum  kina  m^y  be  briefly  noticed.  In 
1853,  1  first  pointed  out  that  the  tree  yielded  the  gum 
klna  of  Commerce.  I  drew  public  attention  to  the  subject 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  Ceylon  Times  in  April  of 
the  same  year.  It  is  true  that  the  tree  is  mentioned  in 
"  Moon's  Catalogue,"  page  52,  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  aware  of  its  useful  properties. 

I  submitted  specimens  of  the  gum  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  they  reported  that  it  was  of  **good  quality.'' 
It  is  sold  in  the  London  market  at  from  25s.  to  47*-.  per  cwt. 
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The  difficulty  of  obtaininpr  large  qnantities  has  arisen 
£rom  the  diflRculty  of  securing  the  services  of  the  Sinhalese 
t^    collect  it. 

The  tree  is  found  at  A^jgoda,  near  Badulla,  Teldeniya 
and  Nilgalla  or  the  Park. 

Black  Varnish  is  produced  from  a  species  of  Semicarpus. 
This  gum  resin  is  equal  to  the  black  varnish  of  China  for 
the  putpose  of  lacquering.  It  exudes  spontaneously  from 
the  stem  and  branches,  and  may  also  be  obtained  by 
making  incisions  in  the  bark.  The  resin  is  hard,  breaks 
with  a  smooth  shining  fracture,  bums  with  a  bright  flame, 
melts  in  fire,  is  soluble  in  turpentine,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  adheres  strongly  to  wood  and  metal.  The  fresh  juice 
is    very  acrid,  inflaming  the   skin,  and  producing  pustules. 

To  a  saturated  solution  of  Vateria  resin  {Hal-dumnuila 
of  the  Sii}hale8e)  in  oil  of  Turpentine,  add  by  degrees 
small  pieces  of  the  black  resin ;  put  it  into  a  bottle  and 
shake  it  well  until  the  whole  is  dissolved.  Strain,  and 
then  apply  it  to  wood  or  metal. 

It  belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  of  plants  as  the 
Varnish  tree  of  China  and  Japan,  and  possesses  the  same 
acrid  properties  when  applied  to  the  skin  in  a  fresh  state, 
as    it   exudes  from   the  bark. 

The  resin  exudes  from  natural  fissures  of  the  bark, 
and  at  first  white,  becomes  afterwards  black  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  hardening  into  masses  of  different  sizes.  The 
jnice  also  drops  on  the  ground  around  the  tree  forming 
flattened  pieces  of  resin..  ,My  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
tree  while  stationed  in  Badulla  in  1852.  A  soldier  was 
catting  firewood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badulla,  and 
among  other  trees  he  felled  the  BaduUa-gaha  tree.  The 
juice  spurted  out  at  each  cut  of  the  axe  on  his  fore-arm ; 
he  returned  home  and  washed  himself;  the  next  day  he 
felt  an  itching  in  the  arm,  in  the  evening  it  waa  swollen 
red  and   painful ;   next    morning   he   was  unable    to   wear 
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his  jacket  and  went  to  Hospital,  a  pustular  eruption  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  Tartar  Emetic  ointment  having 
broken  out  in  the  places  where  the  juice  had  touched  the 
skin.  He  rapidly  recovered,  however,  by  the  application 
of  warm  fomentations  and  olive  oil. 

Now  this  corrosive  property  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  described  by  Rumphius  as  belonging  to  the  Varnish  tree 
of  Sumatra  and  the  Eastern  Isles.    He  says : 

"  The  exhalations  of  this  tree  are  considered  noxious,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Macassar  and  other  parts  of  Celebes  in  particular,  entertain 
such  a  dread  of  it,  that  they  dare  not  remain  long,  much  less  re- 
pose, under  its  sliade.  They  say,  that  whoever  receives  the 
droppings  from  it  will  have  his  body  swelled,  and  be  atflicted 
with  malignant  sores.  As,  however,  it  furnishes  the  celebrated 
varnish,  other  people  lx)ldly  repair  to  this  tree,  particularly 
the  Chinese  and  the  Tonquinese,  who  employ  great  precaution  in 
collecting  the  resin,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner. 
A  number  of  Chinese  proceed  about  evening  to  the  place  where  the 
trees  grow,  which  is  always  at  a  distance  from  the  resort  of  nmn  or 
animals;  each  selects  a  few,  and  inserts  into  the  trunk  two  pieces 
of  bamboo,  sharpened  at  their  points  in  such  a  manner  an  to  pene- 
trate the  bark  in  a  somewhat  oblique  direction-  These  remain  all 
night,  and  are  extracted  before  sun-rise  the  next  mornin;;,  the  tree 
yielding  no  juice  during  the  day.  The  resin  is  found  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  according  to  the  richness  oi  poorness  of  the  soil,  and 
is  obtained  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  particularly  about 
the  time  of  flowering.  The  people  who  collect  it  unite  the  fruit  of 
theii  labor,  and  afterwards  make  a  complete  division  of  the  whole, 
on  which  axx:ount  this  resin  maintains  a  high  price,  a  single  pikul 
(containing  a  hundred  catties)  oelling  in  those  provinces  of  (*liinii 
which  do  not  possess  this  ti-ee,  for  two  or  three  hundred  dollars; 
in  Tonkin  and  Camboja,  however,  it  may  be  had  for  thirty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  dollars.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  C  liinese  when  they  approach 
this  tree,  first  to  rub  the  trunk  lightly,  before  inserting  the  bamboo, 
wishing  by  this  to  shew  that  they  are  not  afraid,  for  they  say,  tlmt 
timid  persons  will  sooner  feel  its  noxious  effects  than  those  who  are 
bold  and  fearless." 

This  tree  is  found  growing  both  in  low-lands  and  high- 
lauds.     In  and  around   the  Cinnamon  Gardens ;  at  Awisd- 
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w^lla,  Knruwiti  K6ral^,  at  Ha^w^Ua,  in  the  Three  K6ral^a, 
and  at  Ai^bagamuwa,  and    in  the  BaduUa  district. 

Oamboge. — The  Gamboge  tree  grows  plentifully,  but  the 
natives  seldom  extract  its  valuable  gum.  They  extract  oil 
from  its  fruit,  which  ripens  in  August,  and  use  it  for  culinary 
purposes. 

Oils. 

The  solid  oils  which  are  common  in  the  district  are  the 
**  Cinnamon  suet,"  obtained  by  boiling  the  Cinnamon  fruit. 
" Gramboge  oil,"  also  by' boiling  the   fruit. 

The  wild  Nutmeg  {Myristtca  tomentosa)  likewise  yields 
a  solid  oil  by  boiling  the  kernel. 

The  Madol  oil  {Garcinia  echinocarpa). 
Jdeheriya  oil  {Isofiandra,  Sp.),  are  also  fatty  oils. 

All  these  oils  may,  I  think,  be  applied  to  the  manufactur- 
ing of  Soap. 

Dyes. 

Indian  Madder,  or  Munjeet.  Among  dyes,  the  Madder 
is  the  most  remarkable.  It  grows  in  abundance  in  and 
around  BaduUa  in  scattered  groups. 

The  natives  have  never  used  it  as  a  dyeing  plant,  being 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  useful  properties ;  they  look  upon 
it  altogether  as  a  weed. 

In  the  early  part  of  1853,  I  submitted  specimens  to  the 
Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  plant  grows  in  moist 
situations,  the  soil  being  a  vegetable  mould. 

The  valley  of  Badullat  is  remarkably  fertile,  abounding  in 
limestone,  and  plants  growing  in  such  localities  generally 
yield  a   beautiful  bright  red  dye. 

As  the  plant  has  hitherto  been  known  to  grow  only  in  a 
wild  state,  time  and  experience  will  be  required  before  the 
mode  of  cultivation  best  suited  for  it^  can  be  ascertained. 
Excellent  specimens  of  the  root    of  the   Madder  grow   in 
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Qampaha  near  Udapussellawa.  Specimens  of  the  plant  with 
a  drawing  of  it  were  forwarded  to  Government,  who  sent 
them  to  tl^e  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  December  1853. 

The  drawing  consisted  of  two  parts,  No.  1  represented  all 
the  parts  of  the  plant  to  identify  the  species,  with  magnified 
views  of  the  flower,  and  section  of  the  fruit.  No,  2  shewed 
the  appearance  and  ramification  of  the  root,  so  that  its  com- 
mercial value  might  be  indicated  Both  parts  of  the  drawing 
were  of  natural  size.*  The  Indian  Madder  is  not 
so  valueless  as  some  would  make  it  appear.  We 
learn  from  a  high  authority  in  such  matters,  that  **the 
Madder  is  produced  in  Nepaul  and  in  various  districts  of 
India.  That  which  is  brought  to  England,  is  imported  fronj 
Culcutia,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  high  lands  about  Natpore 
in  Pumeah.  The  roots  are  Jong  and  slender,  and  when 
broken  appear  of  a  red  color.  It  is  used  in  dyeing ;  the  red 
which  it  produces  being,  though  somewhat  peculiar,  nearly 
the  same  as  that  produced  by   European  madder.*' 

Dr.  Bancroft  says  "  that  upon  wool,  or  woolen  cloth,  it« 
colour  is  brighter  and  livelier  than  upon  cotton  or  linen  ; 
and,  when  proper  mordants  are  used,  nearly,  perhaps  quite, 
as  permanent." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Jury  Report,  "  that  specimens  of  madder 
grown  in  localities  deficient  in  lime  were  considered  in- 
ferior." The  Reports  of  the  Juries  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  on  Indian  Madder,  are  encouraging ;  they 
state,  "  that  the  Indian  Madder  is  a  valuable  dye  stuff,  and 
hitherto  not  so  well  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  for  some  of 
the  colours  dyed  with  it  are  as  permanent  as  those  dyed 
with  European  Madder,  and  even  more  brilliant ;  its  use 
is,  however,  gradually  increasing,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  dyers.' 

For  the  following  Oriental   names  of  the  Madder  plant 

*    For  a  full  description  of  the  Madder  plant  as  found  in   Badulla, 
see  **  Observations  of  the  Vegetable  Products  of  Ceylon,"  page  17. 
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with  their  derivations,    I  am  indebted  to  my  brother,  the 
Rev.   S.  D.  J.  Ondaatje,  of  Mdtara. 

ManjSli?ia— from  the  verb  {^d)  Maja^  to  cleanse  or  purify, 
— and  (<^)  tha^  the  participial  termination  of  the  feminine 
gender.  This  verb,  besides  its  ideal  meaning,  conveys 
the  notions  of  clearness,  and  brightness,  and  is  used  to 
express  ideas  connected  with  such  qualities;  hence  the 
terms  for  red  and  redness  come  from  this  verb.  In  Pali, 
Manjiffha  (€)e^c);b)  means  red  ;  hence  the  creeper  id  called 
by  that  name  :  the  quality  of  redness  being  expressed 
by  the  term. 

Vikasd,  (8aD»j),  from  vi^  a  preposition,  and  kaad,  to  glit- 
ter, participial  adjective,  having  a  causal  meaning:  that 
which  causes  to  shine,  or  glitter,  or  sparkle ;  hence  a 
plant  by  which  a  bright  red  colour  is  imparted.  These 
two  words,  (Manjettha  ;  Vikasd,)  have  the  same  signification 
in  Sanskrit. 

Rakiangi  (<5oaojSX3>  This  means  a  red  body  :  rakta, 
red  ;  aiiga^  body  or  limb  ;  and  is  applied  to  the  plant. 

Padmalcd,  (oeJSaoj).  Padma  means  the  red  lotus ;  hence 
Padmakd  is,  having  the  property  of  redness,  resembling 
the  red  lotus. 

Vastrabhiisfiana.  (^lOQt:^^^).  This  means,  that  which 
dyes  cloth  :  vastra  cloth  or  vestment ;  bhusfuina,  that  which 
adorns  or  beautifies. 

Baktayashti,  (<5aoDa«©) :  rakta,  red ;  and  yashti,  stem  ; 
hence  the  word  means,  that  which  has  a  stem  whose 
propertj'  is  to  impart  redness. 

Elu  Names, 

Velmadata.  {%^ci^^^) :  vel,  a  creeper ;  mculafa,  red ; 
hence  a  red  dye  imparting  creeper.  This  is  a  derivative 
from  the  Pali,   mafijHtha, 

Samangd,  (&e)€)cs»),  means  that  which  unites  or  blends 
with,  and  so  a  plant  yielding  a  dye  that  colours  any  sub- 
stance,  by  union  with  it. 
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YqjanavaUij  (©oa^d^oQcfcS)-  means  a  creeper  of  the  length 
or  a  mile ;  ydjana,  a  mile,  and  vallu  a  creeper ;  because 
the  creeper  is  of  great  length  ;  a  very  appropriate  name« 
seeing  that  the  stem  creeping  on  trees  forms  an  inter- 
minable net-work. 

Sapan  ivood^  is  found  in  abundance  in  Wcllawaya,  from 
Ti^hence  it  is  taken  to  Hambantota  for  exportation. 

Morinda  woody  found  in  Wellassa.  The  native  dyers  of 
the  Coast  of  India  grind  the  root,  and  make  an  infusion,  to 
which  a  piece  of  alum  being  added,  the  colour  is  changed 
from  yellow  to  red.  It  is  used  as  a  red-dye  for  cotton  cloth. 
It  is  the  Ahu  gaha  of  the  Sinhalese,  and  NuTid-marum  of 
the  Tamils.  In  Indi«;  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hal  dj-e/' 
The  Jury  of  the  Great  Exhibition  have  stated  that 
"the  colours  dyed  with  the  Morinda  are  for  the  most 
part  not  brilliant,  but  the  colouring  matter  is  far  more  jier- 
manent  than  many  other  red  colours  are,  and  with  improved 
management  would  probably  rival  that  of  Madder  ;  it  would 
therefore  perhaps  be  a  useful  dye  stuff ;  it  appears  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  dyers." 

Arnotto, — This  is  the  produce  of  the  Bixa  orellana.  The 
tree  grows  wild  in  and  about  Badulla,  Passara,  and  Wellassa, 
The  dye  may  be  prepared  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive  process, 
namely,  by  steeping  the  seeds  in  water,  and  removing  the 
colouring  matter  from  them.  The  colouring  matter  which 
remains  suspended  in  water  is  then  boiled  in  large  cop|>er 
vessels  to  the  consistency  of  syrup. 

Terminalia  Chebula. — The  drupes  are  collected  and  taken. 

down   to  Colombo  from   various  parts  of    Uva.    They   are 

used  to  dye  black,  and  are  called  *'  Gall  nuts,"  or  Myrobalans* 

They  are  used  both  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  and  form  one  of 

the  exports  of  the   country  ;   with   alum  it  forms  a  yellow 

colour,  and  with  the  salts  of  iron  black. 

^ 

•  Vide  •♦Obeervationa  on  the  Vegetable  Products  of  Ceylon,*'18dd.  p.  14. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  triphala^  commonly  used 
by  the  Sinhalese  quacks  to  include  decoction  of  the  three 
Myrobalans,  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  derived  originally  from  a 
very  ancient  work,  which  according  to  Professor  Wilson  was 
written  before  the  9th  or  iOth  century.  (Royle.)  It  is  stated 
by  the  Jury  Report  of  the  Madras  Exhibition,  that  Gall 
nuts  '*  have  become  a  very  important  article  of  trade,  and 
the  consumption  is  now  fully  2,000  tons  annually."   (Archer.) 

Tndi(/o,—I  submitted  specimens  prepared  from  the  Indigo- 
fera  Hnct4jHa  growing  wild  at  Dikwella,  near  the  BaduUa 
uya  and  paddy  fields.  It  is  found  in  groups.  I  collected  a 
quantity  of  the  plant  in  July  1855,  and  subjected  it  to  the 
keeping  process  which  is  generally  adopted  in  Bengal.  The 
plants  attain  a  good  height,  and  from  their  luxuriant  growth 
shew  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Badulla  are  well  adapted 
for  its  cultivation. 

I  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  9th  October,  1855, 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Colombo. 
**  I  am  requested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  25th  September,  and  to  thank  you  for 
the  sample  of  Indigo  forwarded.  I  am  al^o  requested  to  inform  you 
that  the  quality  of  it  is  good,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  been  prepare<l." 

(Signed)    R.    NicoL. ' 

Fibres. 

Fibre  is  the  modification  of  single  cells.  Fibre  from 
endogens  is  generally  white,  and  contains  more  lignine  or 
woody  matter  ;  hence  it  is  less  adapted  to  resist  strain,  and 
possesses  less  flexibility  and  softness  than  that  from  exogen». 

The  fibres  of  endogens  most  commonly  applied  to  useful 
purposes  are  derived  from  leaves,  as  the  aloes,  agave,  yucca 
or  Adam's  needle,  sanseviera,  fourcroya  or  gigantic  aloe, 
ananas  or  pine-apple ;  and  from  stems,  as  the  musa  or 
plantain  ;  and  from  the  husk  of  seeds,  as  the  coconut  palm  ; 
and  from  the  sheath  of  the  leaves  of  the  jaggery  palm 
or  kitul,  the  black  horse-hair-like  fibre.  From  the  exo- 
gens  we   derive  many  valuable  kinds,  viz.,  flax,  rhea  or  China 
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grass  cloth  fibre,  the  Urtica  heteiophylla  called  vegetable 
wool,  the  Calatropis  giganiea  or  mudar,  Hihisctis  canna- 
binus,  from  which  gunny   bags  are  made. 

The  extraction  of  fibre  daring  the  native  rale  was  one  of 
the  services  imposed  on  the  Rodiya  caste,  who  had  to  supply 
the  stores  of  the  King  with  ropes  made  of  different  fibres 
chiefly  of  the  Sansevtera  and  Kitul  or  jaggery  palm. 

These  people  up  to  this  day  continue  manufacturing 
fibre  roi)es,  and  they  are  very  expert  in  extracting  fibre 
with  the  hand,  which  I  ascertained  when  I  employee] 
them  for  the  purpose  :  but  they  are  indolent  and  do  not 
seem  to  care   about  working  regularly. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fibres  found  in  the  districts 
is  the  Sansevtera  Zeylanica,  or  bow  string  hemp.  This 
plant  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  otherwise  barren 
parts  stretching  towards  Batticaloa,  and  the  lower  road 
to  Kandy.  It  has  5,  6,  8,  10,  20,  radical  leaves,  with  dark 
matches  or  spots  across,  which  disappear  when  they  be- 
come old.  The  young  leaves  are  nearly  round,  and  the 
old  ones  are  marked  with  longitudinal  lines  terminating 
on  an  obtuse  point.  Plants  growing  near  streams  yiehl 
good  strong  white  fibre,  the  best  kinds  being  obtained 
from  the  young  leaves ;  these  generally  measure  from  one 
to  three  feet ;  the  longest  of  those  growing  at  Alipots. 
reached  to  four  feet  and  a   half. 

^  The  natives  have  recourse  to  various  methods  of  extracting 
the  fibre,  by  scraping  the  leaves,  and  maceration.  To  two 
sticks  fixed  in  the  ground  a  piece  of  split  bamboo  with  a 
sharp  edge  is  fastened  horizontally  at  a  convenient  height 
for  the  operator.  He  begins  by  scraping  the  base  of  the  lejif, 
and  twisting  the  fibre  round  a  piece  of  stick,  with  which 
he  holds  the  leaf  firmly,  and  draws  the  upper  surface  lowanls 
him  ;  thus  scraping  the  pulp  and  with  it  removing  much  of 
the  short  fibre,  which  will  make  good  tow.  The  Rodiyas 
substitute  a  buffaloes  rib  for  the  sharp-edged  bamboo,  placing 
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the  concave  side  of  the  rib  towards   the  operator,  and  nsiug 
the  same  process  as  that  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Another  method  is  to  scrape  the  leaf  between  two  sharp 
pieces  of  bamboo  placed  one  above  the  other,  leaving  a  narrow 
interestice  between  them,  through  which  the  apex  or  narrow 
point  of  the  leaf  is  drawn  out.  By  this  method  of  extracting 
the  fibre  the  following  results  are  obtained.  One  of  the 
leaves  yields  100  grains  of  clean  fibre,  and  70  grains  of  tow. 
Half  a  cwt.  of  leaves  yields  f  lb.  of  fibre  ;  cost  of  collecting 
leaves  T^rf.,  cleaning  T^d. ;  f  lb.  of  fibre  costs  15rf.,  1  cwt.  costs 
£9  6s.  Sd,  250  leaves  on  an  average  weigh  20  lbs.,  and  500 
yield  ^  lb.  fibre  and  J  lb.  tow ;  i  cwt.  contains  641  leaves. 
It  may  be  stated  gererally,  that  1  cwt,  of  leaves  yields 
1 J  lb.  of  fibre  ;  75  lbs.  of  leaves  can  be  cleaned  by  one  man  in 
a  day,  yielding  1  lb.  of  fibre  and  is  lb.  of  tow ;  1  lb.  of  leaves 
could  be  cleaned  in  10  minutes. 

By  maceration,  1  lb.  of  leaves  macerated  for  five  days 
yielded  225  grains  of  fibre  ;  1  cwt.  yielded  4  lbs.  4  oz.  of  fibre 

The  plant  grows  near  BaduUa  at  Ridipana;  Donhindayi, 
Boliyadda,  and  at  Pisce,  where  it  is  found  in  perfection. 

From  the  above  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
extiraction  of  fibre  by  hand  labour  can  never  be  made  remu- 
nerative. 

Uorse-fiair-like  fibre  of  the  Kitul  or  Jaggery  Palm. — 
Very  strong  black  fibre,  like  horse-hair,  about  3  feet  long. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  making  brushes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
for  which  horse-hair  and  bristle  are  used.  I  forwarded  a 
brush  made  of  this  fibre  to  the  Society  in  1853  ;  and  I 
believe  this  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  merchants  at 
Colombo  to  the  subject,  the  brush  having  been  shewn  by 
Dr.  Lamprey  to  one  of  them.  Large  quantities  are  now 
exported  to  England. 

It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  M^dikinda  as  high  up 
as  Haputale.    Owing    to   strong  winds    which  prevail    iu 
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Udukindft  the   trees  are  blown  down,  and  very  few  are  to  be 
found  growing  there. 

Antlaris  Saccidora. — A  remarkable  forest  tree,  called  in 
Sinhalese  ritigaha.  By  an  ingenious  though  simple  process, 
the  natives  prepare  from  •  the  bark  of  this  tree,  material 
for  very  strong  and  elastic  sacks  for  the  purpose  of  carrj-ing 
paddy,  &c.  The  trees  selected  for  the  purpose  are  from  ^ 
to  1  foot  in  diameter.  Large  ones,  sometimes  measuring  as 
much  as  4^  feet  and  more  in  diameter,  are  not  so  suitable. 

When  a  tree  has  been  fixed  upon,  the  stem  is  cut  down 
and  divided  into  junks  of  the  size  required,  and  these  having 
been  firmly  placed  on  the  ground,  the  bark  is  well  beaten 
with  a  stone  or  club,  until  the  parenchymatous  parts,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  the  corticil,  comes  off,  leaving  the 
liber  or  inner  bark  attached  to  the  wood,  which  is  then 
entirely  separated  from  it  by  simply  drawing  it  out  with 
the  hand.  The  bark  thus  obtained  is  of  a  fibrous  structure, 
remarkably  tough,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  woven 
fabric  like  that  of  a  stocking.*  No  scientific  description 
of  the  tree  found  in  Ceylon  was  published  previous 
to  1853,  although  it  was  well  known  to  the  people  of 
Badulla. 

Xew  Material  for  the  Manufactare  of  Pai^er, — In  Eastern 
countries  paper  was  manufactured  from  indigenous  fibrt' 
long  before  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  eleventh 
century.  According  to  Col.  Sykes,  for  2,000  years  paper 
had  been  made  in  India  ;  never  from  rags,  but  always 
from  fibre.  Some  years  ago  I  brought  to  notice  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  natives  of  Badulla  for  manufacturing  paper. 

When  in  1853  the  scarcity  of  rags  in  the  European 
markets  began  to  be  felt,  I  commenced  my  experiments 
on   various    indigenous    products  found   in  the  district    of 

Badulla.t 

■  ■ »   ■  ■ '         ■■■■ "  ' '         ■■*--.        —  ■■ . 

•  Vide  ♦*  Observations  on  the  Vegetable  Products  of  Ceylon,"  page  20-31  • 
t  KiO^Journftl  ABiatie  Society,  Ceylon.  1855»  p.  74-75. 
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A  small  factory  was  set  up  five  miles  from  Badulla^  at 
Ambagaha  oya,  where  the  material  was  found  in  abund- 
ance, and  paper  was  made  by  hand  labour,  I  now  lay 
Ijefore  you  a  few  specimens  of  the  paper  manufactured 
by  me. 

After  spending  nearly  £200  1  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  manufacture,  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  machinery 
for  reducing  the  raw  material  into  pulp.  With  proper 
machinei'y  the  cost  may  be  greatly  reduced  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  manufacture  of  paper  with  this  new  material 
will  yield  a  good  return.  The  pulp  is  not  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  made  of  rags  ;  1)0  grains  made  one 
sheet  of  paper  of  the  size  of  foolscap  ;  12  sheets  of  paper 
made  with  it  weighed  2  oz.  2  drs. ;  1  ream  100  oz. 
Again  160  lbs.  cf  the  raw  material  made  four  reams  of 
paper.  Weight  of  1  sheet  of  paper  70  grains  ;  8  lbs.  6 
oz.  of  pulj)  are  required  to  make  1  ream.  1  lb.  of  fresh 
material   yields  ^   lb.  of  paper  pulp. 

The  specimens  of  paper  manufactured  by  me  were  sub- 
niitted  by  Government  to  the  Stationery  Committee,  com 
posed  of  Mr.  Saunders,  Cai>tain  Higgs,  and  Major  Layard. 
These  gentlemen  reported  in  a  letter  to  the  honourable  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  dated  8th  August,  1856,  that  "  the  speci- 
mens might  be  rendered  applicable  to  many  useful  purposes, 
such  as  tor  making  envelopes,  and  printing  licences,  per- 
mits, way  bills,  Ac;  the  blotting  paper  would  answer 
very  well." 

Mr.  Bernard,  Deputy  Commissary  General,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Colonial  Seci*etary,  dated  25th  August,  1857,  states 
*•  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  paper  it  appears  to  me,  that 
even  now  they  are  much  better  than  a  great  part  of  the 
paper  manufactured  in  India,  and  extensively  used  in  public 
oflSces  there."  1  forwarded  1  cwt,  of  paper-pulp  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Colombu,  on  the  IDth  September,  XS55. 
The  Secretary  informed  me  **  that  the  1  cwt.  of  the  pulp  is  now 
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being  shipped  to  London  as  a  trial,  and  the  result  of  the 
sale,  and  the  broker's  report  thereon,  shall  be  forwarded 
you  on  receipt."  No  information  of  the  trial  of  the  pulp  in 
London  has  yet  been  communicated  to  me.  The  pulp  was 
forwarded  by  Messrs.  Armitage   Brothers. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  paper  will  be  found  Correspondence 
with  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

I  have  also  tested  the  pulp  as  a  substitute  for  making 
articles  of  papier  mach^. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  JIandapalla,  a  dry  part  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  formerly  a  very  coarse  kind  of  cotton  cloth  was 
manufactured  there. 

Animal  Products. 

Lac  is  found  in  the  Oyrocarpus  Jacrjuint,  and  tte  people 
of  Bintcnne  collect  it  from  June  to  September  ;  it  is  of  good 
quality.  The  lac  yields  to  boiling  water  a  red  dye,  and  with 
solution  of  alum  strikes  a  beautiful  carmine. 

It  is  the  produce  of  the  Chermes  Lucca.  Lacker  painting 
is  carried  on  in  Wadakonna,  and  much  of  the  lac  is  used 
for  this  purpose.  Walking  sticks,  handles  for  knives,  and 
bows,  are  beautifully  lackered. 

This  also  was  a  "  Rdjakdriya  '*  in  the  district.     A  good 

deal  of  lac  is  obtained  from  Kandapalla  where  it  is  gathered 

in  July. 

Minerals. 

Lime-stone  abounds  very  extensively  throughout  the 
district.  During  the  native  rule,  lime  was  largely  pre- 
pared at  a  place  called  Hdygiliella  on  the  Nuwara  Eliya 
road  ;  its  preparation  being  one  of  the  compulsory  duties 
imposed    on   the  people. 

Digging  for  Precious  Stones. 

This  was  also  made  one  of  the  compulsory  duties  called 
"  Agery,"  and  the  work  was  carried  on  at  Nuwara  Eliya  in 
the  following  localities  :-^Vilmana,  Lindaojuva,  Bagawan- 
taUwa,  Sitd  Eliya,    Bdpatalava,  Maha  Eliya,    U(jiaviliBiiia| 
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Mdpillaixullna,      Madwalamulla,     Palalmdna,     and      Patara- 

galddva. 

Iron  Ore. 

There  in  abundance  of  iron  ore  in  the  following  places  : — 
Tolab6watta,  Udawddiya  (near  Nahaville,)  Hilpenkandnra, 
Vaha  Eliya  in  Kandapalla,  Horag6na  also  in  Kandapalla, 
Hattawalla  in   Bdgoda. 

The  place  where  iron  was  smelted  for  the  Kin^  of 
Kandy  was  at  Kinaj?ftnd6va  in  Tolabowatta,  and  it  was 
made  a  fompulsory  labour  performed  by  the  people  of 
Kandapalla  and  Sabaragamuwa.*  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  found 
at  Kahatavela,  near  Paranagama,  Yatakohilla,  and  on  the 
road   to  Kataragama. 

Sulphuret  of  Iron,  from  Bintenna,  is  composed  of  arsenic 
in  a  greater  quantity  than  sulphur.  Large  masses  of  this 
substance  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  low  country. 
In  passing  along  some  of  them,  the  attention  is  arrested 
by  the  not  very  pelasant  odour  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  evolved  by   them. 

It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  people  that  sulphur  ore 
exists  in  Walapana  and  Bintenna.  I  obtained  a  specimen 
of  this  ore  from  a  Kandyan  at  Gampaha,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  locality  from  whence  it  was  obtained. 
The  preparation  of  sulphur  was  one  of  the  compulsory  duties 
which  was  rendered  by  the  family  of  Tennegedara  at 
Teripehe  in  Walapana. 

Corundum,  or  Cinnamon  Stone. 
This  abounds  in  a  place  called  Batgamana,  which  is  situ- 
ated 12  miles  from  Alipot.  The  mineral  is  found  in  a 
stream  called  the  Agdre-kandura.  The  natives  prepare  a 
nneful  hone  by  a  composition  of  the  powder  of  this  mineral 
with  lac  :  they  melt  the  lac,  and  gradually  add  the  powder, 
which  when  cooled  becomes  hard,  and  is  shaped  into  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

*  For  a  detMsription  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  Bteel  as  adopted  by 
the  Hinhalene,  vitl^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon,  1855,  p.  73. 
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Iron  aluniy  found  as  an  efflorescence  on  a  decomposing 
rock  of  gneiss  called  pudamu  near  Teldeniya.  The  speci- 
men contains  more  iron*  than  alum. 

Plumbago  abounds  in   Bintenna. 

Nitre  Earth. 
There  are  numbers  of  nitriferous  caverns  in  this  district 
composed  of  large  limestone  rocks  with  subterranean  pas- 
sages, and  containing  heaps  of  mould-like  earth  emitting 
a  strong  ammoniacal  odour.  These  heaps  are  the  products 
of  the  dung  of  myriads  of  bats  that  have  inhabited  there 
from  ages.  By  the  action  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
limestone  on  the  dung  thus  deposited,  there  results  the 
well-known  chemical  compound  of  nitrate  of  lime  such  as  is 
obtained  from  the  artificial  nitre  beds  of  Europe.  The 
Sinhalese,  who  call  the  earth  vavul  pas,  "  bats  earth," 
have  a  mode  of  converting  it  into  saltpetre  not  altogether 
dissimilar  to  the  mode  adopted  in  Europe  at  t,he  present  day, 
by  which  the  nitrate  of  lime  is  converted,  by  means  of 
ashes,  into  the  nitrate  of  potash  or   saltpetre. 

The  manufacture  of  saltpetre  was  one  of  the  compulpory 
labours  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  district,  and  called 
Lunu-rdjakdnija  which  began  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July.  The  people  of  Lunu-gala,  a  village  about  four 
miles  from  Badulla,  proceeded  to  a  cave  at  Gampaha  in 
Kandapalla  k6ral6  and  constructed  sheds  for  the  manu- 
facture, they  were  assisted  by  others  who  furnished  them 
with  torches  and  oil  for    working  in  the  dark  caves. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  nitre  belonged  to  a  caste  called 
Vahumpurayo,  who  collected  nitre  earth  and  firewood  ; 
four  or  five  gamardlas  supplied  ihem  with  a  quantity 
of  kakune  or  kene  oil,  a  dhoby  furnished  torches  made  of 
cloth  and  the  dried  spath  of  the  coconut,  and  potters  of 
Tunkinde  supplied  pots   for  carrying  on   the  manufacture. 

The  following  is  the  process  adopted,  which  is  exceedingly 
simple  and    inexpensive.     They   take    a    quantity    of  nitre 
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earth  and  mix  it  up  with    wood-ashes   of    the  Erythvina 
Indica  and  Terminalia  alata,  or  the  petiole  of  the  coconut : 
putting    the   whole  into    a    large    talipot     leaf   previously 
shaped   into  the  form  of  a  funnel  ;  they  then  proceed  to 
pour  water  over  and  filter  this  mixture  of  earth  and  ashes. 
This  operation  is  continued  until   the  water  begins  to  look 
turbid,  when   it  must  at  once  cease,  as  this  is  an   indica- 
tion of   the  purely    earthy  character  of  the  particles    yet 
remaining  in  the  leaf.    The  washing  obtained  in  the  way 
above  described  is  generally  very  clean,  possessing  a  strong 
ammoniacal    odour,    and  containing    nitrate    of    potash  in 
solution.     To  crystallize    this,    they   remove    the   washing 
into  a  large  chatty  in  which  it   is   boiled  till   it    thickens 
and  presents  the  appearance  of   "a  mixture   of   flour   and 
water ; "  in  this  state  it    is  transferred  to  another  earthen 
chatty  having  a  rough  surface  within,  called  koralia^  where 
it     is     left    until   crystallization   takes   place.     But    as   the 
crystals  thus  formed    do   not  look   white    and    nice,   they 
are   dissolved  once  more  in  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallize 
again,   when  fine  large  crystals  are  produced.     The  saltpetre 
obtained   in  this   way  was   used   by  the  Kandyans  chiefly 
for    making     fireworks ;    indeed    the    native  term   for    it, 
vediJunu     would    indicate    this     much.     Great     attention 
appears   to  have  been    paid  by   the   Sinhalese  to  the  Pyro- 
technic  art,   on  which  they   have  numerous  and   elaborate 
compositions.     The  Chinese  it  is  well-known   have   always 
been   famous  for    their  fireworks,    which  are   superior  to 
those  of  other  nations  in  variety  and  beauty.    They  likewise 
used   saltpetre   for   this   purpose   before    the}-    became  ac- 
quainted with  the  art    of   making  gunpowder. 

Dr.  Davy's  early  scientific  researches  in  Ceylon  on;^ht 
to  be  more  generally  known  than  they  have  been  among 
the  residents  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  similar  re- 
searches. The  learned  Doctor  travelled  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Island  ;  he  had  excellent  opportunities 
for   making  personal    observations,  and  his  descriptions  of 
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every  thing  he  saw,  examined,  and  described,  are  generally 
correct,  even  to  this  day.  I  quote  from  his  valuable  "Account 
of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon  -'  published  in  1821,  resi^ecting 
the   Nitre  Caves  of  Ceylon: — 

"  Nitre  and  Nitrat  of  lime  are  of  frequent  occurrenc?.  The  names 
of  twenty-two  places  may  be  enumerated,  in  which  saltpetre  i* 
produced,  and  in  which  it  has  been  manufactured  ;  and  no  doubt, 
besides  these,  there  are  many  other  spots  that  yield  this  salt, 
known  to  the  natives,  whose  policy  it  is  not  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Judging  from  four  nitre  caves  that  I  have 
visited,  and  from  the  specimens  of  rocks  of  several  more  that 
I  have  examined,  I  l»elieve  that  they  are  all  very  aimilar ; 
and  that  the  rock  in  which  thoy  oc3ur,  in  every  instance  eontainn 
at  least  felspar  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  former  of  which,  the  alkaline  base  of  the  salt  is  generally  derive«l, 
aiid  by  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  latter,  (yet  not  at  all  understood,) 
on  the  oxj'geu  and  azote  of  the  atmosphere,  the  acid  principal  in 
gcnerate<l.  In  confiimation  of  thi*  statement,  it  may  be  rcmarke<U 
that  I  have  never  been  aljle  to  tletect  saltpetre,  excepting  superficially, 
where  air  could  have  access ;  never  unaccompanied  by  nitrat  of  lime, 
or  magnesia ;  in  no  rock,  not  containing  lime  and  felspar ;  that  the 
richness  of  the  rock,  in  general,  has  been  proportioual  to  the  abund- 
ance and  intimate  mixture  of  these  two  ingredients ;  and  that  the 
results  of  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  a  variety  of  specimens 
of  saltpetre-earth  from  Bengal,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Brown  of  Calcutta,  were  similar  to  those  just  mentione<U  and 
tended  to  the  same  conclusions. 

'*  Besides  the  essential  circumstances  of  the  presence  of  atmospheric 
air,  lime,  and  an  alkaline  mineral,  there  are  other  circumstADcea 
which,  if  my  observations  be  correct,  greatly  aid  in  the  operatif«n  of 
forming  the  salt.  I  shall  mention  the  most  remarkable  only,  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  slight  humidity  and  the  presence  of  a  little 
animal  matter.  Perhaps,  humidity  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  certainly, 
I  have  seen  spots  in  a  nitre  cave,  without  any  impregnation  of 
saltpetre,  which,  excepting  their  great  dryness,  seemed  to  posscsM 
every  i*eqaisite  for  the  production  of  the  salt.  Animal  matter, 
by  those  ignorant  of  chemistry,  is  consideretl  of  itself  the  chief 
source  of  nitre.  Persuaded  of  this,  my  countrymen  in  Ceylon,  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  generally  attributed  the  saltpetre 
of  the  caves  in  question  to  the  dung  of  bats,  with  which  the  caves  are 
more  or  less  infested.    It  is  easy  to  refute   such  a    notion ;   and  to 
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nhew,  that  the  dung  of  these  animals,  like  any  animal  matter,  is 
not  an  essential,  merely  an  assistant  circumstance.  For  this  purpose, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  tliat  in  the  nitre  cave  near  Memoora  in 
Doonihera,  in  a  very  compounded  rock  cansisting  of  calcspar,  fels^iar, 
quartz,  mica,  and  talc,  in  a  humid  state  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
slowly  decomposing.  I  have  found  a  rich  impregnation  of  saltpetre, 
though  (juite  free  fro:n  the  dung  ot  hats,  or  any  other  animal  matter  ; 
and  conversely,  that  I  li.ive  not  boen  able  to  detect  any  traces  of 
this  salt  in  the  dung  of  bats,  that  had  accumulated  in  great  quantity 
in  an  old  forsaken  pagodah. 

**A  de.scription  of  the  nitre  -caves  which  I  have  visited,  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  work,  and  an  account  of  the  method 
employed  by  the  natives,  both  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and 
of  gunpowder.  I  may  here  give  the  result:*  of  somo  analyses,  that  I 
have  made,  which  will  shew  the  composition,  of  the  most  productive 
nitre  rock  of  I)ooml»era,  of  the  mast  productive  nitre  earth  of  Ouva, 
and  of  the  richest  nitre  earth  of  Bengal.  Tlie  nitre  rock  of  Doom- 
1>cra  was  from  the  Momoora  cave,  t'le  same  as  that  before  mentioned 
as  free  from  animal  matter;  lOd  parts  of  this  very  compoundeil  rock 
were  found    to  consist  of— 

2*4  nitrat  of  potash. 

0  7  nitrat  of  magnesia. 

0*2  snlphat  of   magnesia. 

9-4  water. 
26*5  carbonat  of  lime. 
60*7  earthy  matter,  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 


1000 

100  ])arts    of  the  nitie  earth,   from   the  great  cave  in  lower  Ouva, 
near  nellaway,  were  found  to  cons^ist  of — 

3-.S  nitrat  of  potash,  with  traces  of  common  salt  and  sulphat  of  lime, 

3 '5  nitrat  of  lime. 
Jo '3  water. 
25*7  animal   matter  of   difficult  solubility. 

1*0  animal  matter  easily   soluble  in  water. 
.11-2  carljonat  of  lime  and  earthy  matter. 

1000 

100  parts  of  nitre  earth   from  Bengal,  from  the  ili:>trict  of  Tirhoot, 
were  found  to  consist  of — 

8-3  nitrat  of   notJish. 

3*7  nitrat  of  lime. 

0*8  sulphat  of   lime,  with  a  trace  of  iron. 

0*2  common   salt. 
3')'0  carbonat  of  lime,  with    trace  of  magnesia. 
40*0  earthy  matter,  insoluble  in  water  and  nilric  acid. 
12*0  \>ater,  with  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter. 

lOJO 
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'*  Nitrat  of  lime  I  have  never  met  with,  excepting  in  combina^on 
witli  nitre.  Sulphat  of  magnesia  I  have  found  in  one  place  only. 
viz.,  the  nitre  cave  of  Memoora  in  Doombera.  In  the  same  cave. 
and  no  wliere  else,  I  discovered  alum,  in  minute  quantity.  I  s^nspoet 
that  the  acid  of  both  thene  salts  is  derived  from  decomposing  of  pyrites, 
and  that  the  magnesia  of  the  sulphat  is  affordetl  by  decomposui:: 
talc.  Thifs  sulphat  forms  with  the  nitre,  and  cr^'stallizes  with  it. 
It  is  carefully  picked  out  and  rejected  by  the  native  workmen  wrho 
prepare  the  saltpetre,  being  ignorant  of  its  value.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  it,  equal  to  the  best  Epsom  salt,  might  be  procured  in 
this  cave,  and  I   know  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  collected."* 


Appendix. 

Badnlla^  '^9tk  July,  1856. 

Sir,— I  beg  leave  to  submit  for    the  consideration  of  Government, 

that    I    have  been  since  the   year    1853  experimenting  upon  vanons 

indigenous  vegetable  products  with  the   object  of  finding  a  material 

adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  which  could  be  obtained  in 

quantity  and  at  a  cheap  cost.    And  I  am  now  able  to  say  that  I  have 

succeeded  in  manufacturing    the    accompanying   specimens    of    ]>apcr 

from    a  shrub  which  grows  plentifully   in   the  district  of  Uva.     Thi« 

paper  it  may  he  observed    possesses  the   property  of    combining    less 

weight  with  greater  tenacity  than   that  made  of  rags,  and  is  |>eca]i- 

arly  suited  for  a  tropical  climate. 

2.  With  the  vei-y  rude  machinery  I  have  at  present,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  manufacture  four  or  five  reams  per  diem  by  a  procesa 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  England  for  making  paper  by  liand. 

Common  foolscap  is  the  largest  size  that  can  be  made  at  present, 
and  the  rate  at  which  such  paper  could  be  supplied  would  probably 
be  less  than  the  rate  at  which  similar  paper  is  usually  procurable  by 
Itovernmcnt. 

3.  A  small  Factory  has  been  set  up  ncir  Badnlla,  and  the  work 
caiTied  on  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives  on  the  spot ;  and  if  the 
present  rough  i>a})er  is  adapted  for  any  public  purposes,  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  meet  the  demand.  And  with  the  aid  of  (Jovern- 
ment  in  the  shape  of  a  regular  demand  for  such  description  of  |mper, 
1  should  hope  to  bo  able  to  produce  paper  of  a  superior  quality  by 
means  of  better  machinery. 

4.  It  may  perhaps  be  considered  premature  to  bring  forwanl  thiii 
matter  at  its  present  stage  to  the  notice  of  Government,  but  as  I 
liavc  already  laid  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  ex|)erimentH, 
ami   it  not  being  in  my  ]jower  to  continue   them,  I  now  respectfully 


*  Davy,  pp. 
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solicit  the  ai<l  of  Government  in  the  manner  about  indicated  ;  feeling 
ASAUied  that  such  an  humble  attempt  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country  will  meet  with  the  fostering  protection  of  the 
Government  whom  I    serve. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)    W.  0.  Ondaatje. 
To  the  Hon'ble  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Colonial  Secreianfs  Office^ 
Colombo,  \Uh  August .  1856. 
Sir,— Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  lam  directed  to 
trausmit   to  you  coi»y  of  one  from  the  Committee  on  Stationery. 

I  have,    &c., 
(Signed)    P.  W.  Bravbrooke. 
Mr.  \V.  C.  Ondaatje,  Badulla. 

Stationcri/  Committee, 
Colombo,  ISth  August,  1856. 

Sir,  —In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  forwarding  for  report 
one  from  Mr.  \V.  C.  Ondaatje,  accompanied  by  s^cimens  of  paper 
made  by  him  in  Uva,  we  have  the  honor  to  state  that  in  our 
opinion,  the  sncccH.sful  results  wliich  have  attended  Mr.  Ondaatje's 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  manufacture  paper  in  this  Island,  are  most 
creditable  to  him  and  de^  erving  of  every  encouragement. 

Of  tlie  specimens  herewith  returned  those  marked  No.  1,  %  and  .3 
might  l»e  rendered  applicable  to  many  useful  purposes,  such  as,  for 
making  envelopes  and  printing  licennes,  permits,  way-bills,  Ac,  while 
No.  4.  would  answer  very  well  as  blotting  paper,  and  might  probably 
l»e  improved  if  made  a  little  thicker. 

In  order  however  to  ascertain  whether  this  paper  Is  likely  to  supersede, 
the  use  of  that  at  present  applied  to  the  purposes  named,  it  will  Ije 
neccHsary  for  Mr.  Ondaatje  to  state  the  cost  at  which  he  can  undertake 
to  deliever  it.  We  would  further  recommend  that  with  this  in- 
formation a  ream  of  the  l>est  description  cut  to  size  and  of  uniform 
colour,  also,  a  ream  of  the  blotting  paj)er,  be  sent  to  the  Commissariat 
Department  that   a  fair  trial  may    be  made   with  it,  and  its  utility 

more    fully  reported  on. 

We  have,  Ac., 

(Signed)    F.  Saundkus, 

„       Joseph  Higgs, 

„        W.  T.   Layard, 
(True  Copy.) 

(Signed)    P.  W.  Braybcooke. 

To  the  Hon'blc  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
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Assistant  Govt.  AgenVs  Office, 

Badulla^  Zlst  January^  1857. 

Sir,-  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  specimens  of  paper  manufactarod 
hy  Mr.  Medical  Snb- Assistant  Omlaatje. 

2.  His  very  praiseworthy  exertions  have  been  unceasing  duiing  the 
last  three  years.  Considering  that  he  has  worked  alone  and  against 
many  disailvantages,  there  can  bfe  no  doubt  tliat  his  success  lias  been 
very  great.  He  has  expenderl  a  large  sum  of  money,  near  £200,  in 
testing  his  experiments,  and  is  on  the  point  of  giving  np  any  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  machinery 
for  re<lucing  the  tibre  into  tine  pulp,  the  present  manual  lalionr  for 
tliat  pur]>ose  so  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  the  mateiial  as  to  preclude 
its  competing,   as  an  article  of  commerce,  with   other  inferior  fibres. 

3.  Though  he  is  obliged  for  the  present  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  exporting  the  fibre  to  England,  he  is  able  to  manufactuie  the 
paper,  of  which  I  enclose  you  specimens,  in  some  quantity,  and  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 

4.  The  headmen  in  all  districts  are  now  leqaired  to  send  returns. 
&c.,  which  it  is  impossible  they  can  do  on  olas;  yet  no  paper  b 
allowed  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  it  at  tlieir  own   cost. 

Papof  No.  1  and  2,  5.  The  ]>aper  marked  No.  1  and  2  can  be  sup- 
Blotting  paper.  80  pUed  by  Mr.  Ondaatje,  in  the  quantities  and  at  the 

reams  a  month.  prices  mentioned  in  the  margin,  much  cheaper  rates 

In  Colomlo  f«.  Pd  than  lumberhand,  (than  which  it  is  scarcely  inferior 

^iVlCtndy  f ».  Cd.  per  ^^  texture  and  to  which  it  is  superior  in  t«)Ughness) 


"l!r*B«duUa  6«.  per   ^^  fumishcd  to  Government ;  which  I  believe  is  7». 

TtMKi,  Qd.  per  ream.     He  could  also  manufacture  nai>er  of 

No.  2  paper :  ,       *^      .  *    ' 

In  Colombo  68.  per   demy   size, 
ream. 

In  Eandy  U,  6d  per 
nt»m. 

In  BaduPa  4«.  per 
roam. 

6.  There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  right  to  call 
on  headmen  to  make  returns  which  require  paper,  and  not  to  supply 
them  with  paiMjr  for  the  purpose.  I  have  the  honor  to  sugga^t, 
therefore,  that  you  should,  if  you  concur  with  me  in  my  views  <m  thb 
subject,  reconmiend  to  (iovernment  that  Mr.  Ondaatje  be  employe«l  to 
supply  paper  for  this  purpose ;  for  superseding  the  use  of  olas  in  the 
Kachcheries  generally,  and  fcr  any  other  use  to  which  his  paper  can 
be  put.  Either  description  of  paper  would  answer  excellently  for 
forms,  vouchers,  returns  of  births,  deaths,  population  lists,  and 
division   officers'    books ;   and  the  blotting  paper  (of    which  I  euclufic 
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Blotting  paper.  a  Apecinieiit)   I  prefer  to   that  supplied  by  Govern- 

in  Colombo  8*.  \  ,'       *^  ^,         ,,.*.*      ,      ^  , 

la  Kandy  u,  ed.       ment,    and  It  nassesses  the  additional  recommend- 

N3.— Blotthjg'pap^r   *^*o"  ^^  being  very  much  cheaper,    as  the  note  in 

la  supplied  to  Go-   fcjie  inar«'in    will  shew  you.    Were  it  a  little  thicker 
vtrnroent    at    13«.    .^  °  .  .    ^         •' 

urf..  I  believe.  it  would  be  perfect. 

7.    I  feel  sure  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  will  be    inclined 

to  look  favourably  on    Mr.  Ondaatje's  praiseworthy    exertions,  sup- 

porietl,  OS  I  hope  they  will  be  by  your  recommendation,   and  I  trust 

that   he  M'ill,  if   possible,  be  encouraged  in   his  efforts  to  develop  the 

resources  of  the  district  ;  since  from  the  results  of    his  experiments, 

there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  Colony  will  really  l>enefit  by  his 

pro."»ecutioii  of  them.  ' 

I  have    <Src., 

(Signed;    J.  Bailev, 

A.  G.A. 

To  (he  Government  Agent ^  Kandt/. 

Government  AgenVs  Office^ 
Kandfj,  26th  March,  1857. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  2.3  of  the  .31st  January  last, 
relative  to  the  paper  manufivctured  by  Mr.  Medical  Sub-Aasistant 
Ondaatje,  and  enclosing  sps^i'uens  thereof,  I  have  the  honir  to  annex 
for  your  information  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Hon- 
orable the  Colonial  Secretary  on  the  subject. 

I  have,  Ac, 
(Signed)    W.  D.  Wright, 
for  Agent. 
To  the  Assistant  Govt,  Agent ,  Badt'Ua, 

Government  Agent's  Office, 
Kandi/t  March,   1857. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  annex  copy  of  a  letter  No.  23,  of  the 
3ht  January  last,  fr.>m  my  Assistant  at  Badulla,  relative  to  the  paper 
manufactned  by  Mr.  Meciical  Sub- .\Hsis taut  Ondaatje,  enclosing  speci- 
mens thereof,  which   I  also  beg   to  enclose. 

2.  Sinc3  they  ware  received  by  me,  I  have  had  the  quality  of  the 
\n\i2r  mirkol  N).  1  tsstad,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  receives 
printing  and  writing  inks  equally  well. 

3.  Were  I  in  a  position  to  bhow  that  the  paper  now  forwarded  is 
cheaper  than  what  is  at  present  supplied  to  Government,  for  use 
in  the  public  offices  in  the  Central  l^rovince,  I  wou'd  be  happy  to 
"npport  Mr,  Bailey's  suggestion,  that  Mr.  Oadaatjie  be  requested  to 
supply  the  paper  as  required.    But  I  fear  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
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nor  is   it  likely  to  be  so,  while  Mr    Ondaatje's  machinery  for  pedw 
iug  the  fibre  into  pulp  continues  to  be  so  defective. 

4.  I  can  therefore  only  submit  these  papers  to  the  Governor,  with 
the  expression  of  my  hope,  that  His  Excellency  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain  for  Mr.  Ondaatje,  the  active  co-operation  of  other  parties,  in 
his  praiseworthy  attempts  to  develop,  what  may  ultimately  prove  to 
be,  a  valuable  Island    manufacture. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)    E.  Rawdon  Power. 
[True  Copy.]  AgenU 

To  the  Bofi'bk  the  Colonial  Secretary, 

Assistant  Govamment  Agenfs  Ofiee. 
Sir,— With  reference  to  the  3rd  paragraph  of  the  letter  to  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  copy  of  which  was  annexed  to  your  letter  No.  681  of 
the  26th  ultimo,   I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your   attention    to  the 
5th  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  the  31st  January,  No.  23. 

2.  In  that  letter  I  shew  that  Mr.  Ondaatjc  professes  himself  ready 
to  supply,  paper  scarcely  inferior  to  lnmberhand,  and  excellent  blotting 
paper,  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  paper  of  similar  description 
is  supplied  to  Government,  and  I  now  annex  a  Statement  shewing 
in  a  tabular  form  the  particulars  of  his  offer. 

3.  I  venture  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Government,  whether 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  give  Mr.  Ondaatje  an  opportunity  of 
pioving  the  value  of  his  discovery,  by  permitting  him  to  supply  paper 
to  the  Kandy  and  Badulla  Kachcheries,  to  a  limited  extent,  provided 
he  can  give  good  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Sitniod)    J.  Bailey. 
To  [the  Government  Agent,  Kandy. 

Statement   referred  to — 


Description  of 

By  whom  sup- 
plied. 

Cost  per  Ream. 

Savinga   per  ream    to 
Govt,  on  No.  1  paper  & 
blotting  paper,  it  ^\i\y 
plied  by  Mr.  Ondaatje. 

Paper. 

i 
i 
I 

s,d. 
76 

1 

s.d. 
66 

5  0 

i 

i 

'3 

1 

Lnmberhand... 
Blotting  paper 
Paper  No.  1... 
Do.     „    2... 
Blotting  paper 

Commissariat 

Do. 
Mr.  Ondaatje 

Do. 

Do. 
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DiwUotetcelle,  ^th  March,  1857. 
Dear  Sir,— I  havo  directed  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  Avhich  Mr. 
Power  addressed  to  Government,  respecting  your  paper,  should  be  sent 
yon.  This  is  in  reference  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote  some  time  before  the 
Governor  came  to  Badulla.  I  can't  help  thinking  Mr.  Power  is  under 
some  mistake,  and  that  your  paper  is  cheaper  than  the  Inmberhand,  and 
blotting  paper  supplied  by  Goveiiiment.  Please  send  me  again  (for  I 
have  left  my  memorandum  in  Badulla,)  the  prices  of  your  and  Govern- 
ment paper. 

The  €k)vernor  shewed  me  a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting  specimens  of  your  paper  and  pulp,  and 
strongly  recommending  your  invention  to  his  notice. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)    J.  Bailey, 

A    G  A 
W.  C.  Ondaatjie,  Esq.,  Badulla. 


Assistant  Govt,   Agent's  Office, 
Badulla,  5th  June,  1857. 
Sir,— With  reference  to  former  correspondence,  I  have  the  honor  to 
annex  for  your  information,  copy  of  a  letter  No.  207,  dated  the  2nd  in- 
stant, from  the  Government  Agent,  Kandy,  to  my  address. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)    J.  Bailey, 

^       «  ,  »  ^-  C^-  ^• 

W.  C.  Ondaatjie,  Esq.,  Badulla. 

No.  207.  Government  Agent's  Office, 

Kandy,  2nd  June,  1857. 
Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  112,  of  the  7th  April  last, 
relative  to  the  paper  manufacture<l  by  Mr.  Medical  Sub-Assistant 
Ondaatjie,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  submitted  the 
whole  Correspondence  to  Government,  with  a  suggestion  that  the  Deputy 
Commissary  General  be  requested  to  report  upon  the  subject. 

Ihave,  &c., 

(Signed)    E.  Rawdon  Power, 

Agcni, 
The  Assistant  Govt.  Agent,  Badulla 

No.  413.  Government  Agenfs  Office, 

Kandy,  \2th  September,  1857. 
Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  forward  copy  of  a  letter  No,  422,  of  the  .^d 
instant,  from  the  Honorable  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  of  the  enclosure 

I 
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therein  referred  to,  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  niauufactnred  )>y  Mr. 
Ondaatjie,  and  to  request  that  you  will  he  so  good  as  to  coniDinnicate 
the  same  to  him. 

I  have*  &c.. 
(Sif?ned)    W.  D.  Wright, 
/or  At^eMt, 
The  Assistant  Govt.  Agents  BaduUa. 


No.  422.  Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 

Colombo^  St'd  September,  1857. 
SiK,— With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  141,  of  the  26th  March  last,  I 
am  directed  to  transmit  to  you  a  letter  received  from  the  Deputy  Com- 
missary General,  on  the  nuhjcct  of  the  paper  manufactured  hy  Mr. 
Ondaatjie,  and  to  request  that  the  nunc  may  be  coumiunicated  Ut  him. 
That  officer  has  been  instructed  to  pay  Mr.  Ondaatjie  for  the  |>afM'r 
supplied  by  him. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)    C.  J.  MacCarthy. 
The  Govt,  Agent,  Kandy, 


No.  207.  Deputy  Commissary  Gcncrafs  Office ^ 

Colombo,  2oth  Attynst,  1857. 
Sir,— The  Correspondence  herewith  retuine<l  from  the  (iovemment 
Agent  at  Kandv,  and  his  Assistant  at  Badulla,  respecting  the  specimens 
of  paper  manufactured  by  Mr.  Ondaatjie,  was  referred  to  me  with  your 
letter  of  the  5th  June  last,  and  I  should  have  replied  to  it  sooner,  but 
that  I  waitoil  to  be  able  to  examine  the  paper  lately  reccivctl  ^ni 
England,  an.l  in  tlio  ho]MJ  that  the  Invoice  shewing  the  latest  prices  of 
paper  would  hare  arrived  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  me. 

2.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  three  distinct  questions  raise*!  in 
the  C'oiTeHi>ondence. 

1st.— The  substitution  to  a  certain  **extent"  (a  difficult  term  to  define) 
of  Mr.  Ondaatjic's  papers  for  the  commoner  descriptions  of  paper,  such 
as  Lumberhand,  Common  Foolscap,  and  Blotting  Paper,  which  are  now 
imported  from  England. 

2nd.--The  proposal  to  issue  fee  cf  payment  Mr.  Ondaatjic's  paper 
to  hea<1men  in  the  districts  for  returns,  or  other  documents  for  which 
either  olas  are  now  used,  or  for  which  they  are  not  allowed  stationery. 

3rd.— The  compamtive  price  between  Mr.  Ondaatjie's  pnper  and 
imported  paper. 

3.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  specimens  of  paper  forwardc.l  w*th 
the    Government    Agent's    letter    of    26th    Mnrch  Inst.    (No.    1.    here- 
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witb  retarned)  are  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  hpecimens  forwarded  in 
November  last,  ju8t  before  I  returned  from  £ngland,  Some  of  these 
latter  specimens  (No.  2)  are  herewith  enclosed.  .  , 

I  have  aUo  put  together  some  specimens  of  English  and  other  imported 
paper,  with  the  prices  marked  (No.    3). 

4.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  Mr.  Oadaatjie^s  papers,  it  appears  to 
me  that  even  now  they  are  much  better  than  a  great  part  of  the'  paper 
tuannfactnretl  in  India,  and  extensively  used  in  public  offices  there.  I 
would  howevei'  offor  the  remark  that  as  Mr.  Ondaatjc  has  made  so  much 
progress  towards  complete  success  in  the  manufacture  of  common  paper, 
he  might  possibly  with  improved  machinery  be  able  to  extend  that 
improvement,  by  making  the  paper  thinner  and  lighter.  At  present,  it 
weighs  rather  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  English  paper  of  the 
same  description  and  size.  If  the  thickness  ami  weight  were  reduced, 
I   think  it  might  become  serviceable  paper. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  if  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
should  tleem  it  right,  that  stationery  shouKl  be  issued  to  the  headmen 
for  their  returns,  iSec,,  doubt ie -is,  Mr.  Ondaatjie's  paper  would  answer 
the  purpose  exceedingly  well.  I  wa?  under  the  impression  tliat  one  of 
the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Buller,  the  former  Government  Agent,  for 
his  large  demanil  foi  stationery,  was,  tliat  the  numerous  returns  required 
to  be  furnished  by  the  headmen  required  that  stationery  should  be 
issued  to  them- 

6.  Lastly*  with  regard  to  comparative  price,  I  should  for  the  present 
exclude  Colombo  from  consideration,  but  if  Mr.  Oudaatjic  can  su;;»ply 
paper  equal,  or  rather  superior,  to  the  best  of  the  specimens  of  common 
paper  furnished  by  him.  at  5s,  a  ream  at  UiduUa,  and  at  5s,  Od,  a 
ream  at  Kandy,  and  if  he  could  also  supply  blotting  paper  made 
of  the  full  size  of  the  English  blotting  paper  at  a  price  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  size,  (taking  his  present  specimen 
an  worth  Is.  at  Badulla.  and  7*.  6c?.  at  Kandy),  I  strongly 
recommended  that  some  of  it  should  be  supplied  for  the  use  of 
the  Government  Agent  at  Kandy,  and  of  his  Assistant  at  Badulla. 

7.  The  envelopes  I  do  not  at  present  consider  necessaiT,  as  half 
a  sheet  of  paper  answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well  and  can  be  used 
twice,  which  is  not  the  case  with  envelopes,  added  to  which  9^,  Gdt 
per  100  is  too  dear  for  them,  as  they  can  1>e  made  here  for  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  Office  at  2s.  a  hundred. 

8.  In  conclusion,  I  would  l>Qg  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Ondaatjie  be 
invted  to    endeavour  to    submit    specimens  of    p.\\yeT  of    a    thinner 
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description  for  writing,  bat  of  the  same  size  as  those  submitted  Ust 
year,  and  also  blotting  of  the  size  of  tlie  sheet  of  English  blottioj^ 
paper  enclosed.  If  the  new  specimens  l)e  approveil  of,  probably  His 
Excellency  might  be  disposed  to  allow  the  paper  to  be  used  by  way 
of  experiment  in  some  of  the  public  offices  at  Badulla  and  Kandyi 
in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  public  oncers  there  as  to  the 
prospect  of  their  being  able  to   use  it   with  advantage. 

0.  Having  received  altogether  about  89  quires  of  the  Common  Fools- 
cap paper,  and  about  13  quires  of  Blotting  paper,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ondaatjie  and  sent  down  here  as  specimens,  I  would  suggest  that 
he  should  now  be  paid  for  this  experimental  paper,  at  the  rate  proposed 
by  him,  namely,  6s.  6d.  a  ream  for  the  former  paper  and  8«,  for  the 
latter ;  and  I  may  probably  be  able  to  use  up  this  quantity  of  it  in 
my  own  department. 

I  have,  (&c, 
(Signed)    W.  D.  Bernard, 
D.  a  G. 
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THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE     PALI 

AND    THE   PRAKRIT-MAGADHI    OF 

VARARUCHI. 

By  James  D'Alwis,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Pali  is  the  name  given  in  Ceylon,  and  some  countries 
in  western  Asia,  for  the  dialect  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures, 
which  was  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Mdgadha^  or 
modern  Behar,  about  the  6th  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Sinhalese,  like  the  Burmese,  use  both  Pdli  and  Mdgadht 
to  express  their  sacred  language  ;  whilst  Indian  Grammarians 
designate  one  of  the  dramatic  dialects,  the  Mdgadhl,  and 
also  identify  it  with  the  language  of  MdgadhaJ*  Although, 
therefore,  the  Pali  and  the  Mdgadhl  are  names  for  one  and 
the  same  dialect ;  jet  the  language  defined  by  Prakrit 
Grammarians  as  Mdgadht  is  essentially  different  from  the 
Mdgadhl  or  Pdli  of  Cejion,  which,  from  the  time  it  was 
banished  from  the  country  whence  it  derived  its  name, 
remains  fixed  as  a  dead  hvnguage  in  this  Island,  unaffected 
by  those  changes  which  as  a  spoken  language  it  has  under- 
gone in  its  migrations  in  India,— assuming  at  one  time  the 
style  (as  in  the  Nepal  Scriptures)  of  an  ''indescribable 
milange  in  which  incorrect  Sanskrit  bristles  with  forms  of 
which  some  are  entirely  Pali  and  others  popular  ";t  at 
another,  the  form  of  the  Pillar  dialect  of  As6ka's  reign  ; 
and   at    last,    the  Mdgadhl  of  the  Jains, 

These  differences  establish    many  important  facts   in  the 
history  of  Asiatic  languages  ;  and   moreover,    unsettle   the 

•  See  Cowell'a  Priikrit   Prakiiaa,   p.  179,  et  seq. 

t  L'Histoire  cln  Budtlhisme  Indien,  by  M.  Buniouf,  p.  105. 
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opinion  generally  received  at  the  present  day,  as  to  the 
age  of  the  dramatic  literature,  and  of  Vararuchi,  whom  some 
have  erroneously  regarded  as  identical    with   Khtijayanoy* 

To  such  important  questions,  however,  it  is  imposible  to 
do  justice  within  the  confined  limits  of  periodical  literature. 
The  object,  therefore,  of  the  following  observations  is,  simply 
to  shew  the  difference  between  the  Pdli^  otherwise  called 
Mdgadhl ;  and  the  so-called  Mdgadhl  of  the  Prkkrit  Gram- 
marians. 

Vararuchi,  in  his  PrhkHt  Pralcasa^  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  Co  well,  devotes  a  Chapter  con- 
taining 15  Sections,  to  exhibit  the  differences  between  the 
Magadh\  and  the  Sanskrit ;  and  the  following  observations 
are  confined  to  comparisons  between  those  laws  and  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Pdli. 

1.  The  first  rule  of  Vararuchi  is  Shasoh  sah.  In  the 
Pdli  there  is  no  s ;  it  has  only  the  dental  sibilants.  The 
inapplicability  of  the  rule,  which  states  that  in  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  Prdkrit  termed  M^gadhi,  *  s  is  substituted  for  sh  or 
s*  is  therefore  self-evident. 

2.  Jo  YAH.  The  occasional  substitution  of  y  iorj  is  no 
more  a  peculiarity  of  the  Pali  than  of  the  Sanskrit  or 
Sinhalese  ;  e.g,^  yamini  or  jamini  in  Sanskrit  ;  yhma  or 
jdmUj  Si\}halese  *  night.'  The  usual  Pdli  nija  is  written  in 
the  Suttas  with  a  y^  as  niyan  puttan  *  own  son.'  Instances 
like  these,  are  exceptions,  not  the  rule,  in  those  two  langu- 
ages. But  neither  in  the  instance  given  by  Vararuchi,  nor  in 
the  great  majority  of  Sanskrit  words  with  a  y,  is  it  changed 
into  a  2/  in  the  Pali.  The  reverse  of  what  is  given  by  Vara- 
ruchi may  be  regarded  as  the  rule.  Thus,  y^i^a/c  '  he  is 
born,*  is  the  same  in  the  Pali,  and  is  not  changed  into  ydyade. 
So  likewise  raja  is  ro/a,  and  not  ray  a,  '  king  ; '  gaja  is  gaju 
but  not  gayUt  •  elephant ';  vafra  is  vajira,  but  not  vayara^ 

diamond.'     It  is  true  that  in  words  like  jjciryushana  the 

*  CoweU's  PrJikrit  Prak4sa,  p.  vii. 
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Pali  form  i^  payyUshana^  and  not  ^^ajj/aiisa/ia,  as  in  the 
common  Prakrit.  This  pecnliarity  in  the  Pali,  however,  does 
not  indicate  a  chauge  from  j  to  y,  but  from  r  to  y  ;  the  reason 
of   which  will  be  found  noticed  elsewhere. 

3.  The  next  rule,  chavargasyas  Prishtata  tathoch 
ARANAH,  seems  to  refer  to  a  nicety  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  palatal  letters,  which  we  do  not  perceive  in  the  Pali ;  and 
therefore  proceed  to  the 

4  H9IDAYA8YA  Hadakkah.  This  is  equally  inappli- 
cable to  the  Pdli.  Hridaya^  *  heart '  never  becomes  hcidakkay 
but  hcidaya  in  Pdli ;  so  likewise  hrasva^  '  short,'  is  not 
haddsva  but  rcissa  ;  hri,  *  shame,'  is  not  hida  but  hiri, 

5.  Ryarjayor  yyah.  The  substitution  here  spoken  of 
f/y  for  ry  and  rj  may  be  regarded  as  the  exception  (and  that 
of  very  rare  occurrence)  rather  than  the  rule  in  the  Pdli. 
Thus  karyamy  'to  l)e  done,*  i«  not  hay  ye  t.  t  kariyan  ;  and 
dufianUy  '  wicked,'  is  not  duyyana  but  d-^^jana  in  the  Pali. 
So  again,  vlrya^  'exertion,'  becomes  uiriya;  bJiarya,  hhariyUy 
*wife':  aUwaryUy  issariya  '  prosper  it  3,'  dhairyay  dheriya 

*  exertion  ';  and  also  garjana  becomes  gajjana,  *  noise.' 

0.  KSHASYA  SKAH.  This  is  again  different  in  the  Pali/ 
Thus  rakahasahy  *  demon,' does  not  become  laskose  but  rafc- 
khasb  ;  nor  dakshah,  *  clever,'  daske^  but  dakklib.  So  likewise 
rr/A:s/ia, '  tree,'  becomes  i^ukkha  in  the  ^k\\  ]  kshamci,  kamaj 
•forgiveness';  dakshina,  dakkhi na,  ^ Bonth';  kshura,  khuruy 

*  razor'  kshetra,  khetta  *  field.'  This  peculiarity  will  be  found 
explained  in  another  part  of  our  observations.* 

7.  ASMADAS  SAU  HAKE  HAGE  AHAKE.  The  Sanskrit 
ahan  hanhmi^  *  I  speak,'  is  the  same  in  the  Pjill ;  and  does  not 
become,  as  stated  here  hake^  haye,  or  ahake,  banami. 

8.  At  A  IDBTAU  LUKCHA.  The  Sanskrit  etad  (root)  eshah 
(nom :)  is  said  to  be  changed  in  the  Magadhi  into  esa^  and 
8U  being  added  to  \i=^8a  su  ;and  the  latter  affix  being  elided, 
the  a  in  esd  is  changed  into  /  or  r.    This  is  not  a  iKJCuliarity 

*  Videlnfra,    §  10.  ' 
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of  the  Pdli  in  which  etxi  (root)  esu  (nom  :)  becomes  esb  rttjo^ 
{esha  raja  Sank.,)  *  this  king/  and  not  as  in  the  Prakrit 
Mhgadhi  est  Ud  ;  and  esha  purushah  Sanskrit,  becomes  e^b 
jmrisb  in  the  Pali,  but  not  as  in  the  Prakrit  Mkgadhi  esd 
imlise^  *  this  man.' 

9.  Ktantad  USCHA  :  which  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Cowell 
into  English  as  follows  : — u  is  substituted  when  the  affix  su 
follows  a  word  ending  with  the  affix  Ida  ;  and  also  (as  we 
infer  from  the  oha  of  the  Suttas)  we  may  optionally  use  the 
/  or  e  of  the  preceding  Suttas,  or  even  elide  the  affix  ;  as 
Jiasidu  or  hasidi^  haside  hasida^  for  hasitah,  '  smiling.'  It  is 
only  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  Pali  knows  no  such 
thing,  and  that  the  Sanskrit  hasitah  is  in  the  former  simply 
changed  into  hasito. 

10.  Naso  ho  va  dirghatwamcha.  That  is  to  say  ha 
is  optionally  substituted  for  fids,  the  affix  of  the  genitive 
singular,  and  at  the  same  time  the  preceding  vowel  is  length- 
ened, as  pulisdha  or puHsdssa  dhane  for purushast/a  dJianam. 
'the  man's  wealth.'  The  Pali  form  of  this  is puiisassa 
dhanam^  wherein  the  Sanskrit  inflexion  sija  is  changed  to 
ssa,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Pali  dislikes  the  union  of 
two  consonants  of  different  classes.  It  is  further  remarkable 
here  that  dhane  of  the  Vrhkrii'Miigadhi  is  dhanam  (neuter) 
both  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  in  which,  moreover,  the 
cerebral  n  is  not  used. 

11.  Adirghas  Sambuddhau.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  examples  given  under  this  rule,  that  in  the  Pr^krit- 
M^adhi  dialect,  the  vocative  inflexion  a  both  in  the  singular 
and  plural  number  is  long.  In  the  Pali,  however,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  vocative  singular  may  be  either  long  or  short, 
^s  purisa  agaclichha  or  pxcrisd  dgachchha^  '0  !  man  come.'* 

12.  Chitthasya  Chishthah.  In  shewing  the  difference 
of  the  Pali  from  the  Prhkrit-Magadhi,  it  is  here  sufficient 
simply  to  exhibit  the  Pali  forms  of  the  given  examples. 

*•  See  Cl(»ugh'«  BiUvaUira.  p.  19. 
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1.  Purushah  tishthati.*'    Sanskrit 

2.  Puriso  titthati.      ^  •     Pdli 

3.  Pulise  chishthadi.       Ma(/ :  Prakr. 

13.  Krinmringamam  Ktasya  dah.  Here  again  we 
cannot  exhibit  the  difference  of  the  PAH  from  the  Majadhi 
Prakrit,  better  than  by  placing  the  given  examples  in  juxta- 
position with  their  Pdli  forms. 

Sanskrit  hritah,  *done'  mntcih,  '  dei^V gataft,  'gone.' 
Pali  kalb  math  gato. 

Prak-M : /rrtrft'  made  gadl 

1\.  Ktwo  DANIH.  The  following  comparative  view  of 
the  examples  given  under  this  rule,  shows  the  relationship 
of  the  PAli  to  the  Sanskrit  to  be  far  nearer  than  that  of  the 
Pr^rit-M^gadhi. 

Sanskrit,  shaduh  gatoh    kritvd  gatah 
Pali,        sahitva  gaUt      katviigato 
Prak-M.  sahidanigade     karidhni  iiade. 

J 5.  S9IGALASYA  srALASlALESlALAKAH,  the  difference 
between  the  Sanskrit  srigalah,  and  the  Pali  sigalo  is  simply 
that  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Sanskrit  /-/  in  the  latter 
language.  But  Vararuchi  gives  the  three  following  forms 
into  which  tliat  word  is  changed  in  the  Magud hi- Prakrit, 
sfut(\  .^iafe  suilahc. 


'The  man  ntands.' 
J 
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ON   HEALTH   AND  DIET,   WITH  ESPECIAL 

REFERENCE    TO    CHILDREN   AND 

YOUTHS,    IN  CEYLON. 

By  Barcroft  Boake,  b.a„   Vice-President,  Asiatic 
Society^  Ceylon. 


NiiNE  who  have  had  any  opportunities  of  acqainting  them- 
salves  with  the  past  and  present  state  of  Ceylon,  and  who 
have  taken  any  pains  to  avail  themselves  of  those  opportu- 
nities, can  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  character 
of  the  climate  has  materially  improved,  as  regards  its  effects 
upon  the  health  and  longevity  of  Europeans  resident  in  the 
Inland. 

In  former  days,  Trincomalee  was  regarded  as  so  pestilential 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  Insurance  Offices  to  make  a  special 
exception  with  reference  to  it  stipulating  that  the  policies 
which  they  issued  were  not  to  hold  good  if  the  person  insured 
took  up  his  residence  there.  It  is  not  many  years,  indeed, 
since  a  gentleman  who  was  making  a  voyage  round  the 
Island,  felt  himself  compelled  to  remain  on  board  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  a  passenger 
remained  in  that  port,  fearing  lest,  by  landing  there  he  should 
vitiate  the  insurances  which  he  had  effected  to  a  considerable 
amount  upon  his  life.  Many  persons  now  prefer  the  climate 
of  Trincomalee  to  that  of  Colombo. 

In  like  manner,  the  road  between  this  and  Kandy  was 
known  to  be  very  dangerous  to  any  travellers  who  passed 
over  it  otherwise  than  rapidly  and  during  the  bright  hours  of 
the  day.     There  are  sundry  grave-stones  which  stand  close  to 
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each  other  in  the  Galle  Face  Burying  Ground,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  melancholy  record  of  the  effects  of  the  march  of  a 
single  Regiment  from  Kandy  to  Colombo.  The  loss  of  human 
life  in  the  construction  of  that  road,  is  said  to  have  been 
something  fearful,  and  that,  not  only  amongst  the  native 
labourers,  but  also  amongst  the  European  officers  under 
whom  they  worked.  Even  within  the  last  twenty  years 
it  was  commonly  stated  that  the  Resthouse-keeper  at 
Ai¥ibepussa  was  obliged  to  keep  up  a  double  set  of  servants, 
as  one-half  were  always  sure  to  be  laid  up  with  fever.  That 
-^ad  does  not  now  bear  so  bad  a  character  ;  and  the  town  of 
Kandy  itself  is  also  believed  to  have  improved  very  much  in 
salubrity,   since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 

Much  of  this  improvement  is  no  doubt  attributable  to 
alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  features 
of  the  country.  Forests  have  been  felled,  swamps  drained, 
and  the  observance  of  some  sanitary  regulations  enforced 
upon  the  native  inhabitants. 

Something,  too,  perhaps  not  a  little,  is  due  to  improved 
habits  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  European  residents.  The 
few  who  have  been  long  enough  in  the  Island  to  remember 
the  state  of  things  which  has  now,  thank  God,  passed  away, 
and  is  in  great  measure  forgotten,  have  strange  tales  to  tell 
of  the  excesses  which  were  then  committed  by  men  filling 
positions,  the  present  occupants  of  which,  if  their  own  better 
principles  did  not  (as  they  doubtless  would)  prevent  them 
from  imitating  the  bad  example  of  their  predecessors,  would 
be  driven  from  office  and  from  society  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion. 

The  day  is  gone  by  when  the  Officers  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief — appointments  which 
in  those  days  were  always  combined — would  think  it  con- 
sistent with  their  position  to  endeavour,  when  invited,  in 
attendance  upon  the  Governor,  to  dine  with  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  to  entrap  their  host  into  drinking  to  excess;  or 
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when,  snpposing  th»\t  anj  persons  could  be  found  so  lost  tp 
right  feeling  as  to  make  such  an  attempt,  their  host  would 
feel  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  artifice,  in  order  to 
preserve  sobriety  which  became  him  as  a  clergyman,  without 
being  guilty  of  what  would  be  regarded  as  inhospitality 
towards  his  guests.  The  state  of  things  of  which  snch 
anecdotes  are  indicative  has  passed  away,  never,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  to  return,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  its  departure, 
liver  complaints  and  fevers  are  less  frequent  and  less  deadly  ; 
and  it  is  now  felt  that,  when  temperance  is  observed,  and 
ordinary  prudence  exercised  in  avoiding  what  are  known  to 
be  causes  of  disease,  life  is  not,  to  most  constitutions,  materi- 
ally  more  insecure  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  we  may  still  have  something  to  learn  on 
this  head,  and  that  an  improvement  in  medical  practice, 
together  with  an  increased  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
ttoso  physiological  principles  on  which  the  preservation  of 
health  depends,  may  lead  to  such  results  as  will  induce 
Insurance  Companies  to  grant  policies  on  terms  still  more 
favourable  than  those  which  they  at  present  offer  to  persons 
resident  in  Ceylon.  Ii  is  not  my  intention,  however,  at 
present  to  enter  upon  this  wide  field,  but  merely  to  lay 
before  you  certain  statistics  connected  with  one  branch 
of  the  subject,  which  my  position  has  enabled  me  to 
procure. 

While  the  increased  security  of  the  life  of  the  adult 
European  resident  in  Ceylon  is  generally  admitted,  it  is  still 
felt  to  be  a  hazardous  experiment  to  attempt  to  bring  up  the 
children  of  European  parents  in  this  climate  ;  and  many  of 
us  have  had  painful  experience  in  our  own  families  of  the 
necessity  of  sending  our  children  to  England,  when  they 
have  just  arrived  at  that  age  when  parental  care  is  beginning 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  formation  of  their 
characters,  and  when  the  domestic  affections  can  best  be 
cultivated.    If  this  could  be  shewn  to  be  a  mistake,  arising 
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from  an  injudicions  mode  of  treating  our  children,  there  are, 
I  suppose,  few  European  parents  resident  in  the  Island, 
who  would  not  hail  the  discovery  as  removing  one  of  the 
most  painful  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  expatriation 
which  is  their  own  lot  in  life.  Now,  this  is  just  the  con- 
clusion to  which  I  have  been  led,  by  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  Asylum  for  Military   Orphan   Boys. 

That  Institution  has  been  established  for  about  twenty 
years,  during  the  last  eighteen  of  which  it  had  been  under 
superintendence.  There  are  at  present  22  boys  resident 
in  it ;  there  have  been  as  many  as  31  or  32  at  one  time ;  the 
avenge  being  not  I  think  under  the  present  number. 
During  the  last  eighteen  years,  only  four  deaths  have 
occurred  in  the  establishment,  two  of  which  cannot  be  fairly 
ra^arded  us  belonging  to  its  ordinary  rate  of  mortality, 
inasmuch  as  one  was  the  result  of  leprosy,  (which  must 
be  regarded  as  an  entirely  exceptional  case,)  while  the  other 
was  that  of  a  deformed  idiot,  labouring  under  confirmed 
disease,  who,  being  left  entirely  destitute,  was  received  into 
the  Asylum  merely  that  he  might  die  there  in  peace.  The 
ordinary  rate  of  mortalitj-,  therefore,  making  these  deductions, 
is  very  little  over  one  half  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  even  if 
we  include  the  two  extraordinary  cases  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  will  amount  to  no  more  than  one  in  ninety-nine  ; 
and  even  the  higher  of  these  rates  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
VLB  indicating  any  peculiar  unhealthiness  in  the  climate* 
Nor  does  the  appearance  of  the  boys  lead  to  a  diflEerent 
conclusion  from  that  suggested  by  the  low  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  them.  They  do  not,  of  course,  exhibit  the  florid 
complexions  which  are  looked  for  in  healthy  school-boys  in 
Europe  ;  but  they  are  deficient  neither  in  strength,  health, 
nor  spirits,  and  amongst  them  might  be  pointed  out  some 
who,  physically,  are  inferior  to  few  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  more  temperate  climate.  I  could  name  one  young 
man,  who  having  entered  the  Asylum  at  the  age  of  12,  left 
it  when  he  was  19,  in  order  to  be  employed  on  a  Coconut 
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Estate  near  Jaffna  ;  after  having  been  about  four  years  in 
the  Northern  Province,  he  called  upon  me  about  a  year  ago, 
when  on  his  way  to  take  charge  of  an  estate  near  Colombo. 
His  appearance  was  such,  that  I*  remarked  at  the  time,  and 
the  remark  was  confirmed  by  others  who  saw  him,  that  had 
he  just,  arrived  by  steamer  at  Galle,  he  would  not  be 
regarded  as  a  bad  specimen  of  a  healthy  European. 

Another  lad,  the  son  of  a  European  father  by  a  half-caste 
mother,  who,  according  to  the  record  that  we  have  of  him 
in  the  Asylum,  cannot  now  be  more  tban  nineteen,  was 
apprenticed  by  me  a  few  years  ago  to  an  Apothecary  in 
Kandy.  Not  liking  his  employment,  he  ran  away.  After 
fruitless  inquiries  in  several  quarters,  and  getting  one  or  two 
vessels  searched,  I  gave  him  up  as  one  of  whom  I  was  not 
likely  to  hear  again.  A  short  time  ago,  however,  I  received 
a  letter  from  him,  giving  me  some  account  of  his  adventures, 
and  informing  me  that  he  was,  when  he  wrote,  a  Serjeant  in 
H.  M.  24th   Regiment,  at  present  stationed  in  the  Mauritius. 

These  facts  seem  to  shew  that  the  children  of  European 
parents  can  be  reared  in  this  country  without  any  greater 
mortality  than  is  usual  in  more  favoured  climates,  and  that 
those  so  reared  are  not  inferior  in  spirit  and  energy  to  others 
of  the  same  race.  Why  is  it  that  we  find  the  result  so 
different  with  our  own  children  ?  I  believe  the  true  answer 
to  this  question  to  be,  that  we  do  not  follow  a  judicious 
system  in  our  treament  of  them.  We  pamper  their  appetites 
— we  indulge  them  with  improper  food  at  improper  times — 
we  coax  them  to  eat  when  their  stomachs  reject  the  food  that 
we  press  upon  them,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
exhausting  character  of  the  climate  renders  necessary  a  larger 
supply  of  food  than  would  suflRce  under  a  lower  temperature. 

Every  thing  at  the  Orphan  School,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
done  by  rule— no  food  of  any  kind  is  given,  except  at 
appointed  hours.  Unwholesome  food  is  at  all  times  carefully 
excluded.    No  indulgencies,   in  the  way  of  a  more  delicate 
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diet,    are     allowed,  except  by    the  order   of    the   Medical 
attendant,  and  then  nothing  more  is  given  than  he  prescribes. 

A  Dietary  was  laid  down  for  the  Institution  by  the  late 
Dr.  Rowe,  who  was  Principal  Medical  Officer  in  Ceyloni 
about  ten  years  ago.  A  few  trifling  alterations  have  been 
made  since  then,  and  the  subjoined  table  shews  the  manner 
in   which  the  food   of  the  boys  is  now  regulated. 

No  extraordinary  pains  are  taken  to  preserve  the  boys 
from  exposure  to  the  sun — indeed  we  are  obliged,  from  the 
situation  of  the  Aaylum,  to  march  them  a  distance  of  about 
a  furlong  at  8, 10,  and  11  A.M.,  and  again  at  2  P.M.  Their 
unusual  health  and  strength  is,  I  believe,  under  God's  bless- 
ing, to  be  ascribed  whollj'  to  the  judicious  system  that  has 
been  laid  down  for  their  management,  and  to  the  strictness 
with  which  that  system  has  been  adhered  to. 

If  the  publication  of  these  remarks  should  have  the  effect 
of  leading  fond  mothers  to  desist  from  the  mistaken  practice 
of  pampering  and  over-feeding  their  children,  and  to  adopt 
a  regular  and  judicious  system  of  feeding  them,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  result  will  be  the  prevention  of  much 
of  that  saffering  consequent  upon  the  early  breaking 
up  of  families,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  are  never 
reunited  on  earth,  and  the  members  of  which  can  scarcely 
ever  acquire  afterwards  that  domestic  intimacy  with  each 
other,  which  is  the  result  of  early  habitude. 


Dietary, 
7  A.M.    Coffee,  bread. 

10  A  M.    Coffee,  bread,  every  morning.   Eggs,  jelly,  butter, 

plantains,  in   rotation. 
2^  P.M.     Rice  and  beef-curry  every  day,  occasionally   roast 
beef  and  vegetables. 
A  bread  pudding  every  Sunday. 
5  P.M.    Coffee  and  bread 
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Quantity  of  Provisions  allowed  daily  for  each   hoy. 

When  eg%e  are  given,  each 
boy  has  two. 

When  butter  is  given,  1^ 
ib.  is  divided  amongst 
twenty-two. 


Beef, 

Jib. 

Bread, 

14  oz. 

Coffee, 

\   07s. 

Rice, 

\  pint 

Salt, 

i  oz. 

Sugar, 

2  oz. 

Milk, 

I  bottle. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    MEETINGS. 


GENERAL    MEETING. 

Detemher  17th,   1859, 


Present: 
.1.  STKRLixr.,  Ej*q.,  Acting  Chief  Justice,  in  the  Chair, 
The  Secretary  rea*l  a  li8t  of  the  Inwks  an<l  PeriodioalH  received  nince 
tlie  hu»t  meeting,  nz  :— 

Calcutta  Review  ...  ...  ..,2    New. 

Journal  of  Madras  Literary  Society  ...    2 

Do        Bombay  Geographical  Society        ...    1 

Do        Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  ...    1 

Do        Asiatic  Society  of  Shanghai  ...     I 

Engineer's  Journal        ...  ...  ...    S 

On  the  system  of  Phonetic  Alphabets,  by  J.  E.  Thompson,  M.c.s.,  from 
the  Author. 
The  following  Contributions  to  the  Museum  were  announced : — 

Twelve  specimens  of  Medicinal  Oils  of  Ceylon,  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Layard. 
A  numlier  of  Dyewoods  and  Dyestuffis,  from  Mr.  H.  Mead. 
Samples  of  Plantation  Coffee,  from  various  gentlemen. 
A  Jungle  Cat,  from  Lieut  Robertson. 
A  Cobra  Capella,  from  Mr.  J.  Thompson. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  ballottsd  for.  and  declared  elected 
Members  of  the  Society  :— 

BOVD  MOS8,  Esq.,  F.R.C.8.        J^V^^  by  Mr.  J.  Capper. 


J.  F.   DlCKM>N,  Esq.,  CCS.      ...| 


^Seconded  by  Mr.  J  as.  Alwii«. 
I  Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Capper. 


Seconded  by  the  Rev.  B.  Boake, 
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F.  15.  MAlxaUY,  Esii.,  R  K.      ..   f^'o\^^^  KV  the   Rev.  M  lU^-ike. 

I  Seconded  by'^fr.  J.  .Mait1aii<1. 
R.  A.  Robinson.  Esq., /Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Capper. 


and 


^Seconded  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Lo 


C  H  LL  Em  /Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Maitland. 

^Seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Thurstan. 

It  was  then  moved  and  resolved,  that  Mr.  C.  P.  Layai'd  >>e  elected 
President  of  this  Society  for  the  current  year,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Carpenter  Rowe,  and  further,  that  the  Rev.  B.  Boake,  Mr. 
Lorenz,  and  Mr.  Capper,  do  form  a  Sub-Committee  to  draw  up  a  nuitiible 
expression  of  the  Society's  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  it* 
late  President. 

Mr.  Maitland  explained,  that  the  sudden  departure  of  Dr.  Kelaart  from 
Colombo,  on  special  duty,  prevented  the  reading  of  his  paper  on  that  day 
it  would,  however,  be  forthcoming  at  the  General  Meeting.  He  also 
exhibited  a  full-sized  model  of  the  iron  and  coir  fencing  proposed  by  I>r. 
Kelaart  to  be  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  young  Pearl  Oysters  on 
tlie  freshly-formed  }>eds. 

Mr.  Boycl  Moss  then  read  a  paper  on  *' Ceylon  as  a  resi«lence  for  Euro- 
peans, consideretl  in  reference  to  health." 


(JKNERAL    MEETING, 
Jidt/  28th,  1860, 


Present  : 
The  Honorable  the  CHIEF  Justice,  as  Vice- Patron,  presided. 
Sir  E.  Creasy,  on  taking  the  Chair,  said  :— "  It  in  with  great  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  have  accepted  the  offer  so  kindly  conveyed  to  me,  through  my 
friend  Mr.  Ix)renz,  of  this  honorable  position  in  your  Society.  Althougli 
my  own  literary  pursuits  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  historie**  and 
languages  of  Europe,  I  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Oriental 
ethnology,  and  in  the  historical  evidences  which  the  literature  and  the 
architectural  monuments  of  the  East  supply,  as  to  the  early  habitations 
and  movements  of  tlie  human  race.  It  has  also  lieen  my  good  fortune  t«i 
have  among  my  near  connexions  and  friends,  men,  to  whom  the  study  of 
Asiatic  antiquities  and  languages  has  been  for  years  a  favorite  occupation  ; 
and  among  whom  I  have  frequently  heard  the  most  important  questions 
connected  with  Oriental  lore  discussed  with  ample  learning  and  keen  saga- 
city, and  with  all  the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  unrestrained  familiar 
conversation.    As  sooq  i^i  I  was  aware  that  Ceylon  was  to  be  my  future 
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residence,  1  ileterniined  to  eiuleavour  to  join  this  Society ;  thou^^li  I  fern* 
that  the  nature  of  my  principal  former  stu<lies,  ami  the  requirement^  tm 
my  time  which  my  duties  will  create,  are  likely  to  make  me  a  very 
inefftcient  member  of  your  Association.  But  I  shall,  at  least,  watch  your 
labours  with  cordial  j,'ood-will  and  desp  att2ntion.  Ceylon  and  Sinhalese 
literature  are  so  pre-eminently  rich  in  ancient  monuments  and  ancient 
records,  that  it  is  here  we  may  hope  to  see  j^ood  work  done  towards  deciding 
many  questions  now  earnestly  <liscus.sed  by  the  scholars  and  philologists  of 
England  and  Ciermany. 

Especially  there  is  the  great  dispute  which  GibWrn  indicated,  and  which 
is  now  warmly  revived,  whether  the  East  really  gave  arts,  letters,  and 
civilization  to  the  West,  or  whether  all  that  is  of  any  value  in  Oriental 
literature  and  art,  was  not  derived  from  a  north-western  source.  I  intimate 
no  opinion  of  my  own  on  this  or  on  the  otlier  great  questions,  as  to  the 
primary  seats  and  early  currents  of  |)opulation.  But  I  know  that  they 
are  questions  on  which  many  master  minds  are  now  intent,  and  I  know 
that  I  see  here  an  Associatitm  peculiarly  qualified  to  throw  light  on  them. 

Your  researches  in  Statistics,  in  (ieology,  and  in  the  Fauna  and  Flora 
of  this  remarkable  Island,  command  also  the  deepest  interest.  They  have 
indee<1  an  immediate  practical  value,  which  ensures  for  them  the  regard 
<»f  many  who  would  pay  comparatively  little  heed  to  merely  literary  topics. 
I  am  sure  that  the  time  which  you  devote  to  the  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  this  Society  is  employed  with  utility  to  others  as  well  as  with 
intellectual  bonetit  to  ycmrselves.  I  once  more  cordially  thank  you  for  the 
gratifying  manner  in  which  you  have  enrolled  me  in  y<mr  ranks,  and 
pledge  myself  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  jiower  to  deserve  it." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  bal lotted  for,  and  declared  elected 
Members,  viz  : — 

Col.  OuvRY,  c.B \Proimed  by  Mr.  J.  Capper. 

'  Seconded  by  Mr.  C.   P.  Layard. 
Mons.  P.Grimblot.         ...j  Proposed  by  the    Rev.  B.  Boake. 

^Seconded  by  Mr.  ,J.  Capper. 
W.  N.D.  UAJArAKSK,Esq.U''*'n>o-^^^  »>>'  Mr.  C.  A.  Lorenz. 
^  Seconded  by  Mr.  C.   V.  Layard. 
The  Rev.  C.  Mkrson.       ..  .jPropD.ed  by  Mr.  J.  Maitland. 
^  Seconded  by  Mr.  J  as.  AlwLs. 
The  Secretary  placed  on  the  t.ible  t!i3  following  list  of  Donatiomi  to  the 
Museum : — 

Twenty-three  land  shells  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Layard  ;  four  New  Zealand 
Pheasants,  a  specimen  of  Kandyan  jiaper  40  years  old,  and  three  Ancient 
Siyhalese  Coins  from  the  Honorable  Major  Skinner, 
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A  set  of  Pearl  Oyster  Shells,  of  various  ajjeK,  by  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Books  and  Perio<Ucals  were  rejwrted  a«  receive<l  wnce  Ian 
meeting : — 

A   Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal,  from  the  Honorable  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 

Meteorological  Obsen'ations  during  the  seven  years  ending  3l8t  Decern* 
ber,  1859,  froniR.  Bullen,  Esq.,  r,e. 

The  Asiatic  Journal            ...               ...  ...  5    Vols. 

Report  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Pearl  Oyster, 

by  Dr.  Kelaart                  ...                ...  ...  | 

Romanic  Alphabets            ...               ...  ...  I        ,, 

An  Enumeration  of  Ceylon  Plants,  by(i.   H.  K. 

Thwaites          ...                ...                ...  ...  \ 

The  Calcutta  Review          ...               ...  . . .  *2    Xos. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  S<»ciet3'  ^»^  Itengal  ...  3 
Tran.sactions  of    the   Bomlmy    (leographical  So- 
ciety                ...                ...                ...  ...  I 

Journal  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society  ...  l        ,, 

Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  ...  8        „ 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Societ}' of  I^ndon  ...  8        ,, 

The  Engineer s  Journal        ...               ...  ...  8        „ 

Major  Skinner  said,  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  Sir  W. 
Denison,  the  (»overnor  of  New  South  Wales,  who  was  desirous  that  an 
exchange  of  specimens  should  take  place  between  the  Public  Museum  of 
Sydney  and  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society,  and  he  therefore  begged  to  more 
the  following  resolution : — 

**  That  the  Curator  and  Secretary  be  requested  to  communicai^  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  at  Sydney,  with  the  view  to  establishing  a 
.system  of  Exchanges." 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded,  was  carried. 

Mr.  J.  D'  Alwis  called  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  several  Chapters  of  the  Mahdwanso,  translated  by  the  late  Mr. 
(ieorge  Tumour,  that  had  never  been  ]»ublished,  in  the  hands  of  that 
gentleman's  Executors.  He  wishe<l  to  projx)se  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  and  adopted  :  — 

**  That  the  Secretary  l»e  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  Tumour,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  pemiission  to  print 
such  translated  Chapters  of  the  Mahawanso  as  remain  in  manuscript  in 
their  hands." 
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The  llcv.   Mr.  Boake  nubiiiitteil  the  fuHowintf  nwolution  :— 

That  the  following'  gentlemen  be  requeJiteil  t«>  form  a  CurresiH  ndiu^' 
(.*otiiniittee,  for  the  parpoHe  of  entering  into  communication  with  Scientific 
Societies  in  Europe  antl  elsewhere,  viz  :— 

The  Honorable  the  Chief  Justice, 
MonM.  Grimblot, 
Mr.  Capper." 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Lorenz,  and  carried. 

Mr.  W.  Ferguson  exliibited  a  dwarfed  4|»ecimen  of  Melia  Azcdarach^ 
Lin.,  and  a  plant  Holcm  Sorghum,  making  a  few  remarks  respecting  them. 

The  genuH  Melia  connlHt^  of  trees,  the  M.  ComposUa,  or  Lunumidella 
of  the  Siglialese  being  well-known  an  a  fast-growing  and  tall  tree,  the 
timber  of  which  is  so  light,  that  it  is  generally  used  for  outriggers  to  the 
tUliing  canoe«,  while  the  sjiecies  of  which  a  small  specimen  was  exhibited, 
\»  well-known  throughout  Ceylon,  as  a  tree  generally  from  10  to  20  feet 
in  height,  and  commonly  called  the  **  Flowering  Margosa,"  having  large 
branched  panicles  of  beautiful  lilac -coloured  flowers. 

The  small  specimen  shewn  by  Mr.  Ferguson  was  taken  up  and  drieil 
early  in  May  last,  and  was  one  of  several  plants  raised  from  seetis  sown 
only  three  months  previously,  (all  of  which  struggletl  for  existence  during 
the  late  dry  weather,)  but  only  this  one  was  observcti  to  flower  then  ;  but 
about  a  f<»rtnight  ago,  six  or  seven  more  produced  a  single  flower  each  in 
the  same  manner,  some  of  them  very  large  and  jiartly  monstrous. 

The  dried  s]>ecimen  shewn  had  still  the  cotyletlous  on  ;  when  it 
rtowered  these  were  i-aninch  from  the  ground,  a  small  jwiir  of  opiwsite 
leaves  I  inch,  and  another  1)  from  the  ground,  while  eight  alternate  leaves 
(x:cupied  other  2  inches  of  the  stem,  and  then  came  the  last  leaf  alniut  \ 
of  an  inch  higher  in  the  axil  of  which  grew  the  sessile  flower, — the  whole 
height  of  tlie  plant  lieing  only  3i  inches,  the  root,  a  single  one,  lieing 
about  5  inches  long. 

Mr.  Ferguson  considered  this  plant  a  gooil  illustration  of  the  principle, 
that  flowers  and  seed  vessels  are  merely  inodifled  forms  of  leaf. 

In  goo<l  soil  and  in  ordinary  weather,  the  plant  in  question  would  have 
Iieconie  a  small  branching"  tree,  but  here  its  growth  was  arrested,  and 
true  to  its  vegetable  instincts,  if  such  a  term  can  l>e  used,  it  made  desperate 
efforts  t«>  preserve  its  species  by  prcnlucing  a  flower.  This  flower  occupies 
the  place  of  the  central  bud  of  the  plant ;  it  has  no  calyx,  but  the  top  leaf, 
in  the  axil7of  which  it  rests,  has  also  <lcparted  fnun  its  normal  form, 
having  divided  and  grown  round  the  flower,  so  a^  to  form  an  involucre 
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for  it.  Tlie  rest  of  the  flower,  viz.,  petals,  tul»e  Hurrouiidin;;  the  ntauicn.*, 
the  MtanicriH  and  pintil,  were  a  little  «liflercnt  from  their  onlinary  fonn, 
hut  in  one  Mcnt  to  the  Director  of  the  Peratleniya  (Jardens  the  day  liefore, 
the  flower  wa<<  much  larjjrer  than  ordinary,  and  was  .noiuewhat  monstrous. 
These  plants  were  «(rown  in  Mr.  \V.  Ferjruson'H  garden  at  Kollnpitiya, 
and  Mr.  Fergunon  lia.s  oh?*erve«I,  that  in  wonie  of  them,  the  flowers  and 
mid-leaf  have  tlroppetl  ott',  and  the  jdantn  liave  taken  a  frc-nh  start,  Uut 
j*ending  out  two  hranche^  from  the  place  ju«t  lielow  where  the  flower  wa>. 

In  connexion  with  the  suhject  of  ilwarfecl  plants,  Mr.  Layanl,  the 
(Jovernment  Agent  for  tlie  Western  Province,  .Htate<l,  tliat  »onie  ycari* 
ago  he  procured  from  a  native  garden,  a  coconut  plant  of  the  common 
kind,  aliout  two  Years  <»hl,  which  had  flowers  close  to  tlie  ground. 

The  si^ecimen  of  Nolens  shown,  was  fully  12  feet  high,  and  altout  one 
inch  in  diameter,  having  a  large  compact  panicle  of  white  seed  on  the 
summit,  with  several  hranches  proc-eeding  from  the  up|»er  joints,  while 
from  the  lower  ones,  clusters  of  aerial  niots,  like  those  of  the  screwpine. 
issued.  The  plant  was  taken  from  several  growing  in  the  garden  Whind 
the  (lovemment  Oflices  in  the  Fort,  raisetl  from  hazaar  seetls,  sown  al»out 
three  months  jireviously. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ondaatjic  then  rcatl  a  ]»aper  on  '*Radulla,  and  its  PhhIuc- 
titms/'  and  Mr.  J.  D'  Alwis  an  article  on  •'  Cinnanum.'' 


(JEXEUAL    MEETINC;, 

XovanOer  J4tlt,  ISGO. 


Present  : 
The  Rev.  B.  Ro.\KE,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


Rev.  J.  TnuRSTAN. 

P.  COOMARASAMV,   Escp 
Mons.  P.  (iniMBLOT. 

L.  Nell,  Esq. 


(  olonel  OUVRV. 
J.  D'  Alwis,  Es<|. 
R.  Dawson,  Estj. 
J.  Capper,  Esq. 


The  following  Books  and  Periodicals  were  laid  on  the  tahle  :— Mailnfc«^ 
Journal,  Pamphlet  on  the  Dugong  Oil,  Engineer's  Journal,  Meteor- 
ological Register. 

The  Secretary  calletl  the  attention  of  Meml)ers  to  the  prosi)ectuH  ivf 
Messrs.  Schlagentweits's  work  on  India  and  Upper  Asia,  for^varded  hy  the 
puhlishers,  and  it  wasresolvetl  that  the  work  l»e  suliscrihe*!  for. 

A  Circular  from  the  Stu-rotary  (»f  State  for  the  Colonic*  wa**  also  laid  on 
the  tahle,  in  >\  Inch  information  Wii«<  sought  in  respect  to  sricntific  worki* 
]iublishcd  in  the  Colony,  Museums,  vK:c.  ;  also  a  letter  fronj  Mr.  D.  WiUon. 
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lianding  a  coniniunication  from  tlie  Batavian  Society  of  Arts.  Both  these 
clocunients  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Meeting  copies  of  letters  from  the  late  Dr. 
Huist  and  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent  to  the  Athencewn,  having  reference  to 
certain  passages  in  the  work  on  Ceylon  by  tlie  latter,  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  Fresh  Water  Wells  in  the  Jaffna  Peninsula  near  the  sea 
i»  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  supplied  from  the  sea  ; 
the  water  becoming  deprived  of  its  salt  by  tlie  filtration  through  the  coral 
mass  around.  Dr.  Buist  controverts  this  theory  as  opposed  to  the  first 
]»rinciples  of  physics,  whilst  in  reply.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  urges  the  fact^ 
brought  forward  by  De  Witt,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  to  shew  that 
water  containing  considerable  quantities  of  saline  matter  in  solution, 
may,  by  {lercolating  through  great  masses  of  porous  strata  during  long 
])erii>(ls,  lie  grailually  deprived  of  its  salts  to  such  an  extent  as  probably 
to  render  even  salt-water  fresh.  The  publication  of  this  controversy 
might  prol>ably  lead  to  some  further  enquiry  into  the  matter  as  regards 
the  fresh-water  wells  at  Jaffna. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  ballotecl  for,  and  declared  duly 
elected  :— Mr.  W.  J.  Sendall,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ondaatjie,  Mr.  C.  P.  D'Zilva, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Caley,  and  Mr.  R.  Piachautl. 

The  undermentioned  Pajiers  were  then  rea<l  :— 

"  The  difference  of  the  PAli  and  Mdgadhi  dialects  of  Vararuchi,"  by 
Mr,  J.  \Y  Alwis. 

**  On  Health  and  Diet,  with  especial  reference  to  Children  and  Youths  in 
Ccylon,'M>y  the  Rev.  H.  Hoakc,  it. A.,  Vice-President. 

*' On  Hindu  Philosiopliy,''  by  Mr.  Coomarasamy. 
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ANNIVERSARY    MEETING. 
Saturday,  July  6th,  1861. 


Present : 

The  Rev.  B.  BoAKK,  iu  the  Chair. 

Colonel  OuvRV.  !  J.  Maitland,  V^\, 

R.  V.  DuNLOP,  E»q.  I  Rev.  J.  Thurstax. 

P.  Coomarasamy,  E»ci.  W.  D.  Rajapak.sk,  Es«[. 

N.  D.  SCHULTZE,  Esq.  I  Dr.  Misso. 

W.  i\  ONDAvVTJIE,  Esq.  I 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  rea<l  the  Report,  as  follows : — 

In  submitting  their  Report  for  the  past  year,  your  (Vniniitt«c  ba^-c 
much  pleasure  in  pointing  attention  to  the  stcaily  increase  in  the  Members 
of  the  Society,  and  especially  to  the  fact,  that  amongst  those  who  lutve 
joined  during  the  present  year,  are  gentlemen  eminently  qualiiieil  to 
advance  the  objects  of  this  Institution. 

Amongst  the  Papers  reatl  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  iMist  season, 
may  be  found  some  |)ossessing  more  than  ordinary  local  interest, — on 
*' Health  and  Disease  of  Ceylon '*;  on  "Diet";  on  **  the  District  of 
IMullaand  its  Products";  and  on  **  Cinnamon,"— whilst  **  Hindu  Philo- 
sophy," and  the  **  Pali  Dialects  "  have  formed  the  objects  of  other  Paiwjrs. 
The  Society  has  received  several  interesting  communications  from  the 
(Jovemment,  one  of  which  directeii  attention  to  the  increasing  value  of  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  '*  Dugong,"  as  a  substitute  for  Co<l  Liver  Oil,  jui<I 
M'ill  l)e  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Your  Society  has  been  place<l  in  communication  with  the  Curator  of  tlie 
Public  Museum  of  New  South  Wales,  through  Sir  W.  DenLson,  and  it  i?* 
hoi)e<l  that  this  may  prove  the  means  of  an  interchange  of  specimens  of  the 
the  two  countries,  to  the  wlvantage  of  lioth  institutions.  It 
imunication  with  the  Bataviau  Society  of  Arts,  to  which  l)o*ly 
Journal  have  l^een  sent.  Your  Committee  have  much  pleasure 
the  receipt  from  the  Messrs.  Solilagentweit  of  a  ]>ortion  of 
.strate<l  work  which  is  to  reconl  tlieirtravels  and  observation.^ 
iia,  and  it  has  liocn  resolve<l  to  recommend  to  you,  that  the 
gentlemen  l»e  eleote<l  Hononiry  Members  of  3'f»ur  S«H»icty, 
to  mark  the  appreciation  of  their  gift,  and  of  the  great  laliour 
c  research  c.viHjndcd  in  their  work. 
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The  publication  of  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  MaMwanso,  left  in 
the  liands  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Creorge  Tumour,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  your  Committee,  who  have  communicated  to  those  gentle- 
men their  desire  to  be  allowed  to  publish  the  chapters  in  their  hands,  in 
the  shape  of  an  Appendix  to  the  Society's*  Journal.  To  this  request, 
Irawever,  no  reply  has  yet  been  received. 

The  Society  has  also  had  its  attention  directed  to  the  subject  of  **  the 
Fre^h  Water  Wells  of  JafTna,"  through  a  correspondence  which  took  place 
between  Sir  «lameM  Emerson  Tennent  and  the  late  Dr.  Buist,  and  which 
correspondence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  forthcondng  issue 
of  the  Society's  Journal. 

Your  Committee  cannot  omit  mention  of  the  exhibition  of  Ceylon 
profluce,  held  at  the  Queen's  House  in  February  last,  under  its  direct 
management.  The  time  allowed  for  collecting  the  many  specimens 
exhibited  wa»  necessarily  short,  but  your  Committee  were  enabled  by 
the  active  co-operation  of  gentlemen  at  outstations,  to  bring  together 
H  most  interesting  and  instructive  collection,  illuKtrative  of  the  industry 
And  resources  of  the  Western,  Central,  North-Westem,  and  Southern  Pro* 
vinces.  Many  of  the  objecUi  exhibited  have  been  since  placed  in  the 
Society's  Museum,  which  is  at  length  beginning  to  assume  a  proportion 
that  will  soon  render  a  Catalogue  necessary 

Your  Committee  liave  recently  communicated  with  the  chief  Military 
authorities  of  the  Island,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Medical  Museum  with 
that  of  thiM  Society,  in  the  event  of  a  qualified  Curator  being  provided 
for  tlie  proper  custody  and  enlargement  of  the  collection  ;  and  your 
C*onmiittee,  although  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  any  reply  to  their 
application,  have  grounds  for  believing  that  their  request  will  be  com- 
plied with. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  the  Society  has  lost  several  valued 
mem  here,  foremost  amongst  whom  may  be  named  the  late  Sir  William 
Carpenter  Rowe,  whose  attachment  to,  and  exertions  on,  behalf  of  the 
Society,  are  well  known  to  all  its  members. 

The  Society  has  also  experienced  a  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  it«  oldest 
and  most  industrious  members,  the  late  Mr.  Simon  Casie  Chetty,  who 
contributed  some  most  valuable  papers  to  your  Journal,  and  by  these  and 
other  literary  labours  gave  evidence  of  not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Tamil  literature,  but  of  a  spirit  of  industrious  research,  of  patient 
investigation,  and  of  Hcholarly  descrimination,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
the  East. 
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In  recojdinf?  their  deep  sense  of  these  losdCN,  the  Committee  are  able, 
at  the  same  time,  to  notice  the  accession  to  your  botly,  of  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon,  who  lias  alrea4ly  ;^ven  an  earnest  of  his  jxood  wishes 
on  your  l>ehalf.  Your  Committee  would  also  c<)n{j:ratulate  you  on  having; 
obtained  the  valuable  co-operation  of  so  eminent  a  PAli  scholar  ax 
Monsieur  Grimblot. 

This  gentleman  has  consenteil  t*)  undertake  the  duties  of  Joint  Secretary, 
and  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that  by  the  aid  of  his  Oriental  acquirement's 
the  future  proceedinj^  of  this  Society  will  take  a  wider  ranj^e,  and  assume 
a  more  elevated  time,  whilst  by  means  of  translatioius  anti  republications  of 
some  of  the  stan<lard  Historical  and  Bmldhistical  works  of  Ceylon,  yim 
may  be  the  means  of  aiding  the  students  of  Pdli  literature  in  every  i»art  of 
the  world.  During  the  past  year,  the  Society's  Library  has  receivetl  many 
valuable  additions,  as  may  l>e  seen  by  the  Librarian's  List. 

The  Museum  has  likewise  l>een  increase<l  by  many  donations,  chiefly  of 
objects  from  the  late  Exhibition  at  Queen's  House  ;  but  much  yet  remains 
to  l>e  done  towards  obtaining  a  collection  of  the  many  Raw  Pri>ductH  of  th«» 
Island,  a  large  portion  of  which  your  Committee  believe  to  lie  unknown  u* 
Europeans,  but  which  might  probably  prove  of  consideralde  value  as 
articles  of  export,  or  for  local  use. 

Your  Committee  regret  they  are  unable  to  report  that  the  SocietyV 
Journal,  for  the  past  year,  is  in  a  very  for^-ard  state,  the  great  pressure  of 
work  in  the  (Jovemment  Printing  Office  having  i>revented  its  pro^^rc^iv* 
until  very  recently. 

It  would  appear  that,  if  it  l)e  thought  desirable  that  the  Journal  shoultl 
l)e  published  with  greater  rapidity,  and  at  more  frequent  intervals,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  that  the  Society  undertake  the  printing  at  its  own  cohU 
Your  Committee  have  commenced  to  reprint  the  earlier  Numbers  of  the 
Journal,  for  which  there  exists  an  active  demand  both  here  and  in  Europe, 

The  Treasurer  will  place  Ijefore  you  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
jiast  year,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a  l»alance  in  hand  of 
£80  11*.  9d. 

In  conclusion,  your  Conmiittee  beg  to  submit  for  your  consiileration,  a 
list  of  the  proposed  Office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Resolved  : — '*  That  the  Report  now  rea<l  l»e  adopte<l  nntl  printed  in  the 
current  Number  of  the  Journal." 

Resolved  :—''Th At  the  following  list  of  OHice-l)earers  lie  adopted  for 
the  ensuing  year." 

Pro|>osed  by  Dr.  Mlsso. 
Seconded  by  K.  V.  Dunlop,  Elsq. 

PrcsidnU : 
Sir  Edwards.  Creasy,  Chief  Justice. 
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Vicc-Prcmlents : 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerlv. 
The  Rev.  B.  Boakk. 

Secretaries  : 

Monsieur  P.  Grimblot. 

.T.  Capper,  Esq. 

Treasurer : 

C.  A.  LORENZ,  Esq. 

JJbirtrian  : 

MonHieur  P.  (IRIMBLOT. 

CoimnUtee : 


r.  p.  J^AYARD,  Mscj. 

Colonel  OuvRY. 

.1.  F.  Dickson,  Esq. 

B.  Moss,  Esq.  I         Rev.  J.  Thurstan. 

W.  C.  Ondaatjik,  Esii.         I 


P.  ('00.MARASA.MV,  Eh<|. 
J.  D'Alwis,  Enq. 
li.  Dawson,  Esq. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  then  pro|X)»etl,  {in<l  after  a  ballot,  cleclaretl 
iluly  elected  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

Dr.  R.  Dane,  P.M.O. 
G.  B.  Capper,  Esq. 

The  Proceedings  were  terminated  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


LETTERS   FROM    SIR   .1.    E.   TENNENT    AND   DR.  BUIST,    TO 

THE   -ATHEN.EIM,"  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FRESH 

WATER  WELLS  OF  JAFFNA. 

Allahnbady  N.  W.  Prorince^ 
June  10,  \m\ 
In  this  out-of-the-way  quai*ter  of  the  world,  where  we  are  only 
lieginning  to  replace  the  4mokH  the  mutineers  burned,  and  are  drawing 
cautiously  on  our  l)ookseller,  in  case  a  catastrophe  of  the  like  kind 
should  occur  again,  I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  turning  to  a 
work  reviewed  in  your  pages  eight  months  ago, —Sir  Emerson  Tennent's 
**  Ceylon,"— which  I  have  not  been  able  to  peruse,  and  of  which  I  can 
o.ily  speak  from  the  extracts  I  have  read  in  the  Athenmum  and  the 
Edinburgh  Revieic,  both  of  October.  But  the  few  points  I  desire  to 
take  up  are  of  general  and  permanent  interest,  and  have  hitherto,  as  it 
f$eems  to  me,  not  l>een  noticed  in  the  manner  they  deserve.  In  Ijoth  the 
i^views  referre<l  to,  I  find  the  following  notice  of  the  musical  sonntls 
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Iiennl  in  Chilka  Lake,  a    salt-water  creek  close  by  Batticaloa,  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  Ceylon  : — 

**  I  distinctly  heard  the  sounds  in  question.  They  came  up  from  tlie 
water  like  the  gentle  thrills  of  a  musical  chord,  or  the  faint  vibrations  of 
a  wine-glass,  >nien  its  rim  is  rubl)^  by  a  wet  finger.  It  was  not  one 
sustained  note,  but  a  multitude  of  tiny  sounds,  each  clear  and  distinct 
in  itself  ;  the  sweetest  treble  mingling  with  the  lowest  bass.  On  applying 
the  ear  to  the  wood-work  of  the  boat,  the  vibration  was  greatly  increaseS 
in  volume  by  conduction.  The  sounds  varied  considerably  at  different 
]M)ints,  as  we  moverl  across  the  lake,  as  if  the  number  of  tlie  animals  from 
which  they  procee<led  was  greater  in  particular  s|>ots  ;  and  occasionally 
we  rowed  out  of  hearing  of  them  altogether,  until,  on  returning  to  tbf 
original  locality,  the  sounds  were  at  once  renewe<l.  ' 

Will  your  readers  oblige  me  by  comparing  this  with  the  follomng  not* 
I  publishetl  of  Musical  Fishes  in  a  salt-water  creek  near  B4mibay,  in  ih« 
Bombay  Times  of  January,  1847  :— 

**  A  jmrty  lately  croHsing  from  the  promontory  in  Salsette  called  the 
NeatV  Tongue,  to  near  Sewree,  were,  alniut  sunset,  wtruck  by  hearii^r 
long  distinct  sounds  like  the  protracted  lH>oiiiing  of  a  distant  bell,  ll»e 
dying  cailence  of  an  .Kolian  harp,  the  note  of  a  pitch-pipe  or  pitch-fork, 
or  any  other  long-drawn-out  musical  note.  It  was,  at  hrst,  suppoited  u> 
be  music  from  Parell  floating  at  intervals  on  the  breeze  ;  Uien  it  wa> 
[»erceivetl  to  come  from  all  directions,  almost  in  e<|ual  strength,  and  U» 
arise  fnmi  the  surface  of  the  water  all  around  the  vessel.  The  lioatroen 
at  once  intimated  that  the  sounds  were  produced  by  fish,  abonnding  in 
the  nnnldy  creeks  and  shoals  around  Bomliay  and  Salsette ;  they  M-ere 
perfectly  well  known,  and  very  often  heard.  Accordingly,  on  inclining 
the  ear  towards  the  surface  of  the  water,  or,  better  still,  by  placing  it 
close  to  the  planks  of  the  vessel,  the  notes  appeared  loud  anct  distinct, 
and  followeil  each  other  in  constant  succession.  The  lioatmen  next  day 
produced  si)ecimens  of  the  fish— a  creature  closeW  resembling  in  siie 
and  shape  the  fresh-water  iierch  of  the  north  of  Europe—and  spoke  of 
them  as  plentiful  and  perfectly  well  known.  It  is  hoped  they  may  lie 
procured  alive,  and  the  means  afforded  of  determining  how  the  musical 
sounds  are  produce<l  and  emitte<l,  with  other  ]iarticulars  of  interest 
suppose<l  new  in  Ichthyology.  We  shall  lie  thankful  to  receive  from 
our  rea<lers  any  information  they  can  give  us  in  regard  to  a  phenomenon 
which  does  not  aiipear  to  have  been  heretofore  noticed,  and  which  cannot 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  naturalist.  Of  the  |)erfect  accuracy 
with  which  the  singular  facts  above  related  have  been  given,  no  douln 
will  l)e  entertained,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  writer  was  one  of  a 
I>arty  of  five  intelligent  persons,  by  all  of  whom  they  were  most  carefully 
olmerveil,  ami  the  impressions  of  all  of  whom  in  regard  to  them  were 
uniform.  It  in  supposed  that  the  fish  areconfine<l  to  particular  localitiesi 
—  shallows,  estuanes,  and  muddy  creeks,  rarely  visited  by  Europeans: 
ancl  that  this  is  the  reason  why  hitherto  no  mention,  so  far  as  we  Know, 
has  been  matle  of  the  pecidiafity  in  any  work  on  Natural  History.'* 

Now,  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  to  have  seen 

tbi»,  as  it  was  altogether  impossible  for  me  to  have  known  in  1847  any. 

thing  alwut  his  visit  to  the  Chilka  Lake  the  following  year ;  and  both 

iencriptions,  which,  so  far  as  the  sounds  of  the  fish  are  concerned,  are 

^  perfect  harmony,  are  those  of  independent  observers  speaking  of  tlie 

•nie  phenomenon,  which  I  doubt  not  in  both  cases  admits  of  the  same 
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•M»lution.  In  1858,  the  present  (iovernor  of  Ceylon  visited  Chilka  Lake  ; 
lie  wa»  obviou«ly  not  aware  of  what  Sir  E.  Tennent  had  heanl  or  »een 
ten  year«  before ;  his  book  wa»  not  publishetl  till  18.59.  He  gives  the 
folIoi%'ing  account  of  the  niunic  in  the  water,  which  in  as  nearly  as 
powible  tlie  same  as  bail  l)een  previously  given.  Mr.  Wanl  \mng 
once  more  a  i)erfectly  independent  witness :  — 

^*  I  ouj^ht  not  to  take  my  leave  of  Batticaloa,  which  I  may  not  have  an 
opportunity  ot  revisiting,  without  mentioning  the  natural  phenomenon 
for  which  its  lake  is  remarkable — the  singing  fish.  I  was  too  ill  during 
my  stay  in  1857  to  expose  myself  in  the  night  air  upon  the  water,  and 
f  c<mfesH  that,  in  spite  of  the  impression  then  made  upon  my  felh)w- 
iravellers,  amongst  whom  were  Major  Gen.  Lockyer  and  Capt.  (Josset, 
I  went  out  upon  the  present  occasion  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
incredulity,  and  was  the  last  to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  ; 
Dr.  Jolinst(m  being  satisfied  as  to  the  existence  of  a  sound  apparently 
proceeding  from  the  water  lon*^  l)efore  I  could  realise  it.  hut  after 
changing  the  iMisition  of  the  boat  once  or  twice,  there  couhl  lie  no 
doubt  about  the  matter.  The  sound  rose  and  swelleil,  and  absolutely 
vibnite«l  alwut  us  in  a  manner  that  left  no  c)uestion  as  to  the  fact,  what- 
ever may  be  the  causes.  Its  character  is  indescri liable.  It  is  not  like 
any  other  sound.  It  is  only  heard  at  night.  It  has  nothing  harmonious 
or  musical  about  it.  There  are  no  modulations,  no  variety  of  notes, 
except  M'hat  the  increase  an<l  decrease  in  strength  produced.  As  to  its 
origin,  nolnxly  knows  anything.  It  nmy  be  the  fish,  to  whom  it  is  p<>pu- 
lariy  attributed.  It  may  lie  the  rush  of  air  through  rocks  partially 
hollowed.  There  is  nothing  but  conjecture  to  guide  us  in  this  respect. 
The  results  all  can  vouch  for.  And  these  results  are  certainly  more  distinct 
within  a  lindted  distance  from  the  shore,  though  heard  occasionally  in 
deep  water.  I  am  no  naturalist.  I  can  only  state  what  I  personally  saw 
and  exjierienced.  Others  must  explain  it.  Something  similar,  it  is  said, 
occurs  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  strange  that  lietween  Naples  and 
liatticaloa  there  sliouhl  lie  this  one  jiointof  resemblance." 

Sir  Kmcrson  Tennent  dc.scril>es  the  same  thing  as  heanl  liy  him  at  the 
same  place  in  1848  ;  but  he  doubts  if  the  sounds  proceeded  from  fish,  and 
ascribed  them  to  shell-fish. 

The  following  is  an  extract  froii.  » letter  (February,  1849)  I  received  a 
few  weeks  after  the  first  notice  had    been  publishe  I :  - 

**  Afimcal  Fish.— Sir, -In  a  late  number  of  the  Titties  I  noticed  some 
remarks  res|)ecting  the  musical  fish,  as  they  havelieen  rather  aptly  termetl ; 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  r*M*es  to  be  informed, 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  phenomenon  has  been  long  known  to  the 
residents  at  Vizagapatam.  I  have  heard  the  musical  sounds,  like  jirolonge^l 
notes  on  a  harp,  when  rowing  on  the  back  water  at  that  station  ;  and 
they  were  generally  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  fish  coming  in  contact 
with  the  sides  of  the  lioat.  To  the  liest  of  my  recollection,  the  sounds 
were  never  heard  at  a  distance  fnim  it." — Bwtibay  Timcsy  Feb.  13. 

Vizagapatam,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  is  498  miles  north  of  Ma<lras, 
the  shores  abounding  with  shallow  saltwater  creeks,  like  those  on  the 
eastern  side  of  (  cylon,  and  all  ahmg  the  Malabar  Coant.  I  think  that  I 
liavu  very  clearly  made  out   that  musical  lishc-  do  exist  in  abundance ; 
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an«!  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  the  hoiuuIh  ajne 
made  under  water,  it  wouhl  Ive  well  to  have  the  subject  more  minutely 
inquired  into. 

I  find  the  following  in  the  .loumal  of  the  Samaran>(.     I  greatly  <loal>t  if 
it  l>e  the  same  variety  of  fish  that  1  have  noticetl  that  are  referred  to  :  — 

"Dr.  AdaniH,  the  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  wiyp.  :  — 
'  While  on  boai-d  the  hrig  Arlel^  then  lying  off  the  month  of  the  river  of 
IJorneo,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  that  solenm  acquatic  concert  of 
the  far-famed  organ  Hsh,  or  drum — a  s|^cies  of  Pogonias.  These  singular 
fishes  produce  a  loud  monotonous  singing  sound,  which  rises  and  fall?*, 
sometimes  dies  away,  or  assumes  a  very  low  dnimming  character  :  ant  I 
the  noise  ap[>eare<l  to  jjroceed  mysteriously  from  the  lM>tiom  of  the  vessel. 
This  strange  submarine  chorus  of  fishes  ctmtinued  to  amunc  us  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  music,  if  so  it  may  lie  calleil.  suddenly 
ceased,  probably  on  the  dis]»ersion  of  the  band  of  jierformers/ " 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  notices  the  fact  of  all  the  wells  along  shore  whicli 
keep  their  water  during  the  dry  season,  being  below  high-water  mark,  anti 
that  t4)  a  small  extent  they  rise  and  fall  with  the  tides  ;  and  he  awatuef^ 
that  they  owe  their  water  to  the  sea,  which  loses  its  haline  matter  by 
percolation.  Nothing,  surely,  is  more  utterly  oppose<l  to  the  first  principlei* 
of  Physics  than  the  doctrine,  thai;  salt  held  in  chemical  solution  !»y 
water  should  l)e  capable  of  being  separated  from  it  by  the  mechanical 
process  of  filtration.  The  phenomenon  of  tides  in  wells  of  moderate  depUi 
dug  near  the  sea,  is  of  universal  occurrence  all  along  the  Malabar  ConHt, 
where  the  matter  dug  through  is  porous.  It  does  not  obtain  in  welK 
dug  through  traj).  I  have  olwerved  it  hundreds  of  times  at  Bomlmy. 
anil  \ux\ii  often  had  occasion  Ut  descrilm  it.  The  explanation  is  ea>y. 
The  surface  of  the  groun<l  where  the  well  is  dug  lietng  always  siv  <»r 
eight  feet  alnive  high  and  twenty  U*  twenty -six  feet  alMi\e  low  wat^jr, 
and  being  extremely  spongy  and  |M»rous  down  to  where  it  come>  in 
ctmtact  with  the  rwk,  or  the  blue-day  l»ed  which  commonly  lies  over 
the  rock,  it  geU  charged  full  of  water  <luriug  the  rains.  The  sujicriur 
length  of  colunm  enables  this  U}  ex|»el  the  sea  water,  a  jn-cM-eciling  whi.»h 
must  have  been  completed  shortly  after  the  emergence  of  the  land  from 
the  sea ;  while  the  inU'rcHtices  in  the  imu-ous  soil  are  s<»  minute  jl^  to 
prevent  the  two  mingling.  As  the  sal  test  .sea  water  has  only  a  K|iecific 
gravity  of  105(),  the  fresh  water  |H>nded  ba<k  from  it  requires  only  to 
lie  projwrtionally  higher  in  level  to  create  an  equilibrium.  With  n 
greater  head  than  this,  it  will  push  the  wall  of  salt  water  before  it.  and 
rtow  off.  Of  all  this  T  have  seen  abundant  examples  at  l^milmy.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  of  your  sjwvce  to  descrilnj  them.  After  six  or 
eight  months  of  rainless  weather,  when  the  discharge  fi-<im  the  soil 
iKM-omcs  feeble,  the  wells  all  become  more  or  less  brat'kish,  and  the 
apparent   tide  increases. 
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Tl«.  Fdh.burgh  Ilniar  states  that  tluH  theory  of  Sir  K.  TennentV.  of 

.hell^.S  of  sea  water  by  filtration  (as  al«a.ly  said,  aphenomenon 

l!^  Tone  of  the  fi..t  W  of  Chemistrj-)  explains  the  occurrence 

.;i^:  Iter  on  ^ -^ ^^r: .:s;r ^i^Ts 

r  perfectly  dry.  and  present,  all  the  conditions  or  absorb^g  U^ 
whole  of  the  rain  that  falls  on  them.  They  present  to  the  ram  th.s 
much  head  of  water  to  push  out  the  sea  and  cxH  H  pistonw^e  so  far 
The  ct^.  bed  descend'-the  sea  itself  forn«n«  the  wall  of  the  re^r>w 
K  well  dug  deep  into  the  coral  to  draw  off  the  rain-water,  w,th  which 
;:tays' nearly  saturated  up  to  low-water  ,„arlc.  i--  *«  ^J^^^ 
Hupnly  An  illustration  of  the  two  not  mixing  together  .f  the  pores 
7'hesoit  rock  or  coral,  be  fine  enough,  may  be  obtained  by  making 
the  exiwriment  with  capillary  tulies. 

Tl.e  red  colour  with  which  the  sea  is  tinge^l  round  the  shores  of 
Ceylon,  during  a  part  of  the  S.W.  n.onsoon.  is  due  to  the  Proto-coccus 
nimlis,  or  the  HimatU-coccus,  which  presents  different  colours  at  diiTerent 
pericls  of  the  year-giving  us  the  seas  of  milk  as  well  as  those  of  blood 
The  coloured  water  at  times  is  to  be  seen  all  along  the  coast  north 
to  Kurrachee.  and  far  out,  and  of  a  much  more  intense  tint  m  the 
AraWan  Sea.  The  frequency  of  its  appearance  in  the  Rwi  Sea  has 
eonferred  on  it  its  name. 

Our  author  mentions  terraces  of  marine  shells  embedded  in  agglutinated 
«and  as  prevailing  all  around  the  island  at  a  level  considerably  above 
hiKh*-ater  mark.  The  same  thing  obtains  all  around  the  shores  of  the 
Mauritius,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  shores  of  Hindustan,  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  Red  Sea.  and,  I  iMslieve,  along  the  coasts  of  nearly  all 
the  seas  in  the  world.  The  Reviewer  states  truly,  that  "  this  is  an 
unquestionable  evidence  of  an  upheaval-the  evidence  of  subsidences 
more  difficult  to  obtain."  He  U  mistaken.  From  Cape  Comonn  to 
Kurrachee  on  the  one  side,  and  so  all  around  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  on  the  other,  multitudes  of  mangrove  roots,  their  fibres  unbroken, 
and  obviously  existing  where  they  grew,  are  found  embedded  in  blue 
marine  clay,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  below  the  raised  beaches,  the 
surface,  of  which,  when  formed,  miwt  themselves  have  been  below 
haIf-ti.le,-««  clear  an  evidence  of  a  prenous  depression  as  the  beaches 
arc  of  an  ?ipheaval. 
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I  truHt  I  sliall  not  Ikj  for  a  moment  supposed  inclineil  to  criticize, 
much  les8  to  correct,  this  ailmirahle  and  obviously  most  attractive  work. 
I  liave  taken  some  t«xts  from  it,  from  which  tt»  give  s<»jiic  )»ricf 
<lisconrHes  on  points  of  natural  history  which  seem  of  interest,  an«l  which. 
though  perfectly  familiar  to  the  old  Indian,  seem  scarcely  to  have 
reached  the   English  naturalist  at  all. 

London y  August  11,    18rt(». 

I  have  seen  in  the  Athenwum  of  this  morning  the  interesting  letter  of 
Dr.  Buist,  dated  Allahahad,  June  10,  in  which  exception  is  t^ken  to  a 
j»assagc  in  my  recently  ]mhlishe«l  work  on  Ceylon,  where  I  have 
ventured  to  otter  a  simpler  solution  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  siea*1y 
s'lpply  of  fresh  water  in  wells  sunk  in  coral  islands,  than  that  heretofore 
resorted  to,— namely,  the  c<mjectnre  tliat  the  How  consists  of  rain-wator 
imbibed  from  the  surface,  and  banked  in  by  the  surrounding  pressure 
of  water  from  tlie  sea.  This  theory,  which  was  first  broache4i  in 
Admiral  FitzHoy's  "  Voyages  of  the  Adventare  an«l  Beagle,"  an*l  in 
Darwin's  *'  Naturalist's  Journal,"  is  thus  propounded  in  the  latter,  when 
s|)eaking  of  the  Keeling  Islamls,  in  the  Indian  Dcean,  south  west  of 
Sumatra,  one  of  those  *'  at.')ll "  groups,  in  the  islets  of  which  there  are 
wells  from  which  ships  obtain  water: — '*At  first  sight,"  says  Darwin, 
*'  it  appears  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  fresh  water  should  regularly 
ebb  and  tiow  with  the  tides  ;  and  it  has  even  l>een  imagined  that  tsajid 
has  the  jmwer  of  liltering  tlie  salt  from  the  sea-water  *  *  The  com- 
presed  sand,  or  ])orous  qoral  rock,  is  permeated  like  a  sponge  with  the 
salt  water  ;  but  the  rain  Mliicb  falls  on  the  surfjice  must  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  surnmnding  sea,  and  must  accumulate  tliere,  dis]>hunng  an 
equal  l»ulk  of  the  salt  water.  As  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  llic 
great  sponge-like  ma«<s  rise**  and  falls  with  the  tides,  so  will  the  water 
near  the  surface  ;  and  this  will  keep  fresh,  if  the  mass  l»e  sufficiently 
com])act  to  prevent  much  mechanical  mixture."  -Danrius  ^'Xnttti-a/lipf'^ 
Journal,"  chap.  xx.  Dr.  Ihiist's  explanation  corresponds  \\ith  that  of 
Darwin  ;  but  Darwin,  as  it  will  \te  seen,  glan<'es  jit,  although  he  reject** 
the  theory  of  filtration  from  the  sea  :  whilst  Dr.  Buist  urges,  that 
**  Nothing  is  more  utterly  o]i]K)sed  to  the  first  principles  of  physics  than 
the  doctrine  that  salt  held  in  solution  by  water  shouhl  l)e  callable  of 
being  separated  from  it  by  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  filtration.*' 
Dr.  Buist,  however,  is  not  aware  that  since  Darwin  wrote,  the  late  Mr. 
AVitt,  in  a  remarksible  pajier  publishcil  in  the  PhUosophlcal  Magaz^iMt 
for  lS.'»fi,  "  (hi  a  Peculiar  Tower  possessed  by  Porous  Media  of  rcnui\  iiig 
Matters    from    Solution    in   Water"   ha.s   made  known    the    results     «•! 
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experiments  carrie<l  on  by  liini  on  behalf  of  one  of  tbe  London  water- 
supply  Conipanien,  and  lias  shewn  that  "water  containin«(  considerable 
c|iiantities  of  saline  matter  in  solution,  may,  by  |iercolatin;;  through  «^reat 
iiiajjses  of  |)orou8  strata  during  long  i>eriods,  be  gradually  depriveil  of  its 
salts,  to  such  an  extent  as  probably  to  render  even  salt  water  fresh.'* 
The  ilifficulty  which  I  felt  in  applying  Damin's  ingenious  theory  to 
tlie  small  coral  islands  in  which  fresh  water  a1>ounds,  as  well  as  to  wells 
sunk  in  the  coral  formation  at  the  north  of  Ceylon,  arose  from  the  fact, 
tliat  in  the  latter,  rain  falls  with  such  proverbial  infretjuency  as  to  l)e 
inadequate  to  furnish  the  supply  of  fresh  water  invariably  present ;  whilst 
in  the  numerous  little  coral  islands  to  the  went,  the  area  of  each  is  so 
minute,  that  their  surface,  even  in  the  most  rainy  seascms,  could  not 
intercept  enough  to  replenish  the  wells.  Mr.  Witts  discovery  came 
ojiportunely  to  aid,  and  facts  are  recordeil  in  other  portions  of  my  book 
(vol.  1,  p.  2U;  vol.  2,  p.  536)  besides  those  which  alone  Dr.  Buist  api^ears 
t*)  have  seen,  that  in  my  mind  establish  the  fact  that  these  wells  are 
supplied,  not  by  the  banking  in  of  rain  by  the  surrounding  salt  water, 
Imt  by  the  slow  ])ercolation  of  water  from  the  sea  through  the  masses 
of   |»orous  coral. 

J.  Emerson  Tennent. 


.^^,-^^^. 


It  tjs  rei/iiestcd  that  all  communicatwns  to  the  Hotwrary  Secretaries 
fnay  be  Jorwarded  to  them  tinder  cover  to  the  Hon^ble  the  Colonial 
Secretary. 

SjHcimens  for  the  Society  s  Mmemny  or  Coniribntions  to  the  Library^ 
9tni*/  be  forwarded  free  by  Parcel  Tappaly  or  by  the  Gooernineui  Steamer 
**  I'earli^  addreaacd  in  a  similar  manner. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETINGS 


OF  THE 


CEYLON  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


GENERAL   MEETING* 

HELD   21  ST   JUNE,    1862. 


Rev.  B.  Boake,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  referred  to  the  arrangement  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Military  Medical  Museum  to  the  Society,  which  had  been  completed 
by  the  Secretary  receiving  the  Museum  keys. 

The  conditions  of  the  transfer  were  then  read  and  confirmed; 
one  of  these  declai*ed  that  all  Military  Medical  Officers  now  resident, 
or  who  may  hereafter  reside  in  Ceylon,  be  Honorary  Members  of 
the  Society  without  entrance  fee  or  subscription. 

The  following  papers  were  then  submitted  to  the  Meeting:— 

Descriptive  notices  of  the  Raw  Products  of  Ceylon  by  H.  Mead. 

The  Quassia  wood  of  Ceylon  by  W.  C.  Ondaatjie. 

The  Medicinal  substances  of  the  Native  Bazaars  by  W.  Ferguson, 

On  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  by  J.  De  Alwis. 

Notes  on  the  rain-fall  in  Colombo  during  6  years  accompanied 
hj  tables  and  a  diagram  by  J.  Capper. 


General  Meeting ,  March  Tthf  1863. 

Rev.  B.  Boake,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  progress  made  in  regard  to  the  in- 
creased accommodation  required  for  the  Society's  Museum  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  amalgamation  with  it  of  the  Military  Medical 
Museum, 
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The  Governor  had  approved  of  the  proposed  plan  for  adding  * 
^oor  to  the  present  building,  by  which  means  it  would  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  opposite  wing  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the 
Treasury,  but  there  were  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  work  on  hand  in  the  Civil  Engine^'s  De- 
partment The  cost  of  the  building  was  estimated  at  £460  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  His  Excellency  would  sanction  the  appro- 
priation of  such  a  sum.  At  present  the  contents  of  the  Military 
Museum  remained  in  their  original  rooms  which  might  at  any  time 
be  required  for  other  purposes. 

After  reading  a  list  of  the  books  and  Periodicals  received  since 
the  last  meeting  and  the  election  of  new  members,  the  following 
papers  were  read. 

On  the  romanization  of  the  Sinhalese  Alphabet  by  R.  C.  Childers, 
Esq. 

Remarks  on  the  weather  during  1862  by  J.  Maitland,  Esq. 

Translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Salalhini  Sanxeo  by  B.  C.  Chil- 
ders,  Esq. 


General  Meeting^  October  Slsi,  1863. 

Rev.  B.  Boake,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  general  business  the  Secretary  reported 
that  the  Governor  had  sanctioned  the  introduction  into  the  Supply 
Bill  for  1864  of  a  vote  for  £513,  the  estimated  cost  of  enlarging  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  Society,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  receive 
the  Museum  of  the  Military  Medical  Department. 

Mr.  Ondaa^ie  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  inspissated  juice  of 
the  Alstonia  Scholaris,  which  he  stated  to  be  a  substitute  for 
Gutta-peircha.  It  possesses  the  same  properties  and  is  as  workable 
as  the  latter.  It  readily  softens  when  plunged  into  bulling  water, 
is  soluble  in  Turpentine  and  Chloroform,  receives  and  returns  im» 
prcssions,  and  is  adapted  for  seals  to  documents .  The  tree  abounds 
with  milky  juice  like  the  Gutta-percha,  has  a  fleshy  bark  and 
porous  wood,  and  belongs  to  the  order  Apocjnea. 
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•    The  following  papers  were  then  read — 

On  the  air-breathing  fishes  of  Ceylon  by  Rev.  B.  Boake. 

On  Devil  Worship  by  D.  De  Silva  Grooneratne  Modliar. 

Buddha's  First  Sermon  translated  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerty,  con- 
tribated  by  Rev.  R  S.  Hardy. 

The  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  language  by  James  Alwis,  Esq. 

Buddha's  discourse  on  caste  by  L.  De  Zoysa,  Esq. 

On  the  poisoning  properties  of  the  Calotropis  Gigantea  by  W. 
C.  Ondaatjie,  Esq. 

General  Meeting ^  September  Srd^  1864. 

Rev.  B.  Boake,  Vice-President,  in  tiie  Chair. 

The  Secretary  made  a  brief  statement  in  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Society  and  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  Museum. 

Last  year  Sir  C.  MacCarthy  promised  a  public  grant  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  Society's  rooms,  to  enable  it  to  receive  the 
collection  presented  by  the  Military  Medical  Department.  On  the 
faith  of  this  promise  the  Society  paid  to  the  Medical  Department 
from  its  limited  funds  about  £502,  being  the  value  of  the  cases  and 
stands  containing  the  collection.  A  vote  of  £513  was  placed  in 
the  Supply  Bill  for  1864  for  enlarging  the  premises,  but  was 
afterwards  withdrawn.  This  year  the  Committee  applied  to  Gro- 
yemment  for  £100  to  enable  it  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  Military 
Museum  within  the  existing  premises,  to  which  request  the  Go« 
vemment  replied  that  there  were  no  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  the 
vote  could  not  be  entertained  in  the  Supplementary  Sypply  Bill 
for  this  year.  The  balance  of  the  Society's  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  was  only  £15,  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  go  on 
with  the  printing  of  the  Journal. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society: — 

Messrs.  R.  Tatham,  J.  Winzer,  C.  Ferdinand,  J.  Martensz,  W. 
H.  Harrison,  R.  Jones. 

The  following  new  rules  was  proposed  and  adopted: — 

"  That  members  returning  from  Europe  be  allowed  to  rejoin 
without  any  further  payment  than  the  current  subscription," 
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Papers  were  then  read — On  the  origin  of  the  Sinhalese  lan- 
guage, Part  II.  by  J.  De  Alwis,  Esq. 

On  Taxidermy  by  W.  H.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Papers  relating  to  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  Forts  to  the  Bri- 
tish from  the  Dutch  records  by  Mr.  W.  Gk)netilleke. 


General  Meeting ^  Saturday^  May  \Zthy  1865. 

The  Rev.  B.  Boake,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  report  setting  forth  the  absence  of  any 
fresh  papers  for  reading,  and  the  state  of  the  Society's  funds.  The 
Governor  had  declined  to  give  the  sum  of  £50  in  addition  to 
-Nvithholding  the  vote  for  adding  to  the  accommodation  of  the  building 
to  enable  it  to  receive  the  articles  from  the  Military  Medical  Museum. 

Subscriptions  for  the  current  year  had  not  been  collected,  as  it 
was  not  clear  that  it  was  desirable  to  ask  for  them,  as  no  busiucsa 
had  been  transacted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  report  Mr.,  Capper  expressed  his  wish 
to  resign  the  Office  of  Secretary,  it  was  resolved  accordingly,  that 
Mr.  Steward  be  appointed  Secretary,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Capper  for  his  services  during  the  long 
time  he  had  acted  as  Secretary.  It  was  also  resolved  ''  that  a  de- 
putation should  wait  upon  the  Governor  shortly  after  his  (irrivai 
in  Colombo,  to  request  His  Excellency  to  become  the  Patron  of  the 
Society,  and  at  the  same  time  to  urge  its  claims  to  a  small  grant 
iVom  the  Public  funds,  and  that  the  deputation  should  consist  of  Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Wall,  Mr.  Lorensz,  Mr.  Capper 
and  the  Secretary." 


General  Meeting,  November  2nd^  1865. 

Present: — The  Chief  Justice  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Temple,  Rev.  B,  Boake,  Rev.  J. 
Nicholson,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Caley,  C.  A.  Lorensz,  R,  Dawson,  J.  P. 
Green,  W.  C.  Ondaatjie,  W.  Ferguson,  L.  De  Zoysa,  G.  S,  Steward* 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  »nd  elected  Members 
of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Mill,  S.  T.  Richmond,  Esq.,  George  Hawkins, 
Esq.,  Hugh  Nevill,  Esq.,  A.  Primrose,  Esq.,  Mr.  Holdsworth  was 
also  proposed  and  elected  an  Honorary  Member, 

The  following  motions  were  then  proposed  and  carried: — 

1st.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Eraser,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lorensz,  that 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Temple 
be  requested  to  become  Vice-Patrons  of  the  Society. 

2nd.  Proposed  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Temple,  seconded 
by  J.  A.  Caley,  Esq. 

That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen: — 

President 

Dr.  Eraser. 

Vice-President, 

The  Rev.  Barcroft  Boake. 

Treasurer. 

S.  Rains,  Esq. 

Conservator, 

G.  Hawkins,  Esq. 

Secretary  and  Librarian  i. 

G.  S.  Steward,  Esq. 

C.  P.  Layard,  Esq.,  Major  Skinner,  C.  A,  Lorensz,  Esq.,  A.  M. 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  R.  Dawson,  Esq.,  K.  Jones,  Esq.,  J.  De  Alwis,  Esq. 

3rd.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Green,  that 
the  Librarian  be  requested  to  ascertain  by  an  examination  of  the 
books  in  the  library,  what  books  have  been  mislaid. 

4th,    Proposed  by  Major  Skinner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dawson. 

That  in  future  any  member,  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a 
book,  shall  make  application  in  writing  for  it  to  the  Librarian,  who 
shall  file  tho  application  and  make  a  record  both  of  the  issue  and 
the  return  of  the  books. 

5\h*  Proposed  by  Mr.  Nicholson  seconded  by  Mr.  Ferguson, 
that  the  conservator  be  requested  to  compare  the  specimens  in  tho 
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Museum  with  the  list  given  in  the  Appendix  to  tlic  6th  Report^  and 
report  the  result  of  the  enquiry  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Lorensz  stated  that  he  had  a  sum  of  £60  in  the  hank  in  his 
name  as  Treasurer  of  a  Society  which  once  existed  here  called  the 
Athenaeum,  and  said  that  he  thought  it  might  be  made  use  of  by 
the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  Journal.  Some 
conversation  was  carried  on  as  to  the  legality  of  this,  and  it  was 
determined  that  Mr.  Lorensz  should  write  to  all  the  share  holders, 
whose  addresses  he  could  discover,  to  ask  their  permission  to  appro- 
priate their  funds  to  the  purpose  mentioned. 


Committee  Meeting^  November  18^^,  1866. 

Present: — Dr.  Fraser,  Rev.  B.  Boake,  C.  P.  Layard,  Esq.,  G. 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  G.  S.  Steward,  Esq. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Libiturian  at  the  last  Gene- 
ral Meeting  was  discussed  and  it  was  determined  that  the  Secretary 
should  see  Mr.  De  Zoysa  and  ask  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  act 
as  joint  Librarian  with  the  Secretary,  and  that  a  General  Meeting 
should  be  called  as  soon  as  possible  to  settle  the  difficulty* 

The  following  additions  to  the  Library  were  laid  on  the  table: — 

Answers  from  Gk>vemment  Agents  of  Galle,  Jaffiia  and  Matura, 
to  questions  addressed  to  them  on  the  I^atural  History  of  their 
Provinces. 

Proceedings'of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  May,  June  and 
July,  1865. 

3  Nos.  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Part  L  No.  1,  Part 
IL  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Greneral  report  of  Public  Listruction  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency  for  1863  and  1864« 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land 1865  Vol.  L  Part  IL 

5  Nos.  Annals  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists  compared  with  History  and  Mo- 
dem Science,  presented  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Hardy. 
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The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  and  thank  Mr.  Hardy  for 
his  donation. 


General  Meeting^  December  1*1,  1865* 

I^esent: — ^Rev.  B.  Boake,  in  the  Chair. 

Bev.  J.  Nicholson,  Messrs.  H.  Neviil,  L.  De  Zoysa,  A.  M. 
Ferguson,  W.  Ferguson,  6.  Hawkins,  J.  S.  Mill,  C.  A.  Lorensz, 
B^  Dawson,  A.  Primrose,  G.  &  Steward. 

Mr,  Boake  reported  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward 
Creasy  sajring  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  had  consented  to 
become  the  Patron  of  the  Society, 

The  question  of  the  late  appointment  of  a  Librarian  was  then 
discussed  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  De  Zoysa  should  be  asked  to 
act  as  sole  Librarian,  which  he  consented  to  do. 

Mr.  W.  Fergusoui  Mr.  J.  A.  Caley  were  added  to  the  Committee. 

It  was  determined  that  subscriptions  should  be  considered  due  in 
January  of  each  year,  and  that  members  who  have  not  paid  by  the 
end  of  the  year  shall  be  considered  to  have  relinguished  their  con- 
necdon  with  the  Society. 

Mr.  De  Zoysa  presented  a  copy  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Pali  lan- 
guage l>y  Mogallana  There  with  English  and  Sinhalese  notes  by 
Waskaduwe  Subkati,  Buddhist  Priest. 


Committee  Meeting^  December  Sth,  1865.  ' 

Ih'esent: — Rev.  B.  Boake,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  L.  De  Zoysa,  B.  Dawson,  G.  S.  Steward. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Secretary  f—> 

1  Engineers  Journal. 

2  Nos.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Part  L  No.  3 
Part  IL  No.  3. 

1  YoL  Proceedings  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  September, 
1865. 

1  No.  Annals  of  Magiizine  of  Natural  History, 
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The  Secretary  read  a  lett^  fitmi  the  Treaenrer  regretting  that 
he  was  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  sending  a  report  of  the 
state  of  the  Society's  funds. 

It  was  settled  that  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  W,  Fergason  should  be 
asked  to  audit  the  accounts  and  prepare  a  report  by  the  next  Com' 
mittee  meeting. 


General  Meeting^  February  23rd,  1966. 

Present: — ^Rev.  B.  Boake,  in  the  Chair, 

Rev.  J.  S.  Mill,  Messrs.  C.  P.  Layard,  W.  Ferguson,  A. 
Primrose,  R.  Dawson,  L.  De  Zoysa,  J.  A.  Caley,  G.  S.  Steward. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society:— 

T.  C.  Bury,  Esq.,  Rev.  Brooke  Bailey. 

C.  M.  P.  Pieris,  Esq.,  A.  Karunaratna,  Esq.,  Cornelius  Jaye- 
singhe,  Esq.,  Rev,  J.  MacArthur,  S.  Grenier,  Esq.,  J.  R. 
Blake,  Esq. 

It  Was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
that  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  life  membership  should  be  10  guineas 
at  entrance,  8  guineas  after  paying  subscription  for  two  years,  and 
7  guineas  after  four  or  more  years'  subscription. 

Mr.  Primrose  was  appointed  Treasurer  in  place  of  Mr.  Rains, 
who  had  expressed  his  wish  to  resign. 

It  was  determined  that  the  Committee  should  Yneet  as  soon  ns 
possible  and  make  arrangements  for  publidiiog  the  Journal. 


Conmiiiee  Meeting,  March  16/A,  1866< 

I^esent: — Rev.  B.  Boake,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  L.  De  Zoysa,  A.  Primrose,  G.  S.  Steward. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  reading  Committee 
to  report  upon  the  papers:— 

Rev.  B.  Boake,  Messrs.  L.  De' Zoysa,  A.  Primrose,  R.  Dawson^ 
Mutu  Coomara  Swamy,  J.  De  Alwis. 
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Committee  Meeting^  July  6th,  1866. 

/Ve*ew/;— Rev.  B.  Boake,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  B.  Dawson,  L.  De  Zojsa,  G.  Hawkins,  G.  S.  Steward. 

The  following  books  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Engineer's  Journal  for  January,  February,  March,  April,  May 
1866. 

Proceedings  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  December,  1865 
with  Index  for  the  year. 

Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Part  II.  No.  1»  1865. 

Military  Sanitary  Report 

Poetical  version  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  in  Tamil  by  Rev.  J. 
Mc  Arthur,  Jafina,  presented  by  the  Author. 

Journal  of  Bombay  Asiatic  Society  1861-62  1862^3. 

3  Nos.  Annals  of  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

2  Photographs  fh>m  Mr.  Macready  from  Putlam. 

Proceedings  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
for  1865. 

A  sum  of  £5  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  for  repairs. 

£lO  were  voted  for  procuring  things  from  England  necessary  for 
setting  up  specimens  in  the  Museum. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  following  papers  should  be  published. 

All  the  Chapters  of  Mr.  Silva's  Work  on  Demonology  in  Ceylon 
except  chapter  VIH.  * 

Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  language  by  J.  De  Alwis,  Esq. 

1st  discourse  of  Buddha. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  poisonous  properties  of  Calotropis  Gigan- 
tea  by  Dr.  Ondaatjie. 

A  paper  on  fish  by  Revd.  B.  Boake. 

A  paper  on  Medicinal  oils. 
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LIST  of  Members  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 


Alwis,  J.  A.  ^ 
Alwis,  A, 

Boake,  Rev.  B, 
Birch,  F.  W. 
Bailey,  Rev.  J.  B« 
Bury,  F.  C. 
Blake,  J.  B. 

Caley,  J.  A. 
Capper,  J. 

Coomara  Swaray,  M. 
Creasy,  Hon'ble  Sir  E. 

Dawson,  R. 
Dickson,  J.  F. 
Dias,  C. 

Ferguson,  A.  M, 
Ferguson,  W. 
Flanderka,  J.  L. 
Ferdinands,  C. 

Gibson,  Hon'ble  W.  C. 
Green,  J.  P. 
Grenier,  S. 

Hawkins,  G.  H. 

Jones,  Eepple. 
Jayesinghe,  Cornells. 

Karunaratna,  M. 

Lorensz,  C.  A. 
Layard,  C.  P. 


Marsh,  J. 

Morgan,  Hon'ble  E.  F.  W. 

Merson,  Rev.  C. 

Martensz,  J. 

Mill,  Rev.  J. 

Me  Arthur,  Rev.  J. 

Nicholson,  Rev.  J. 
Nevill,  Hugh. 

Ondaatjio,  W,  C. 

Pole,H. 
Primrose,  A. 
Pieris,J.  M.  P. 

Richmond,  &  T. 

Shultze,  N.  D. 
Skeen,  W. 
Stewart,  C.  H. 
Skinner,  Mi\jor,  A. 
Steward,  G.  S. 
Saram,  F.  J.  De^ 

Thurstan,  Rev.  J. 
Tatham,  Ralph. 
Temple^  E. 

Wall,G. 
Winzer,  J. 

Young,  Rev.  J. 

Zoysa,  L.  De 
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ACCOUNT  of  the  state  of  the  Society's  Junds 
by  the  Treasurer. 


£  s.  d. 

Balance  received             -  -  25  1 3  8 

1  Life  subscription          -  -  7  7  0 

Entrance  fees                  -  -  5  15  6 

Subscriptions  paid           -  -  29  8  0 

Journals  sold                   -  -  0  10  0 

Amount  from  Athenasum  Society  paid  ' 

over  by  Mr.  Lorensz          -  -  66  7  10 


135 

2 

0 

Paper  for  Printing  Journal 
Paid  on  account  to  Printer 

- 

15 
3 

0 
10 

0 
0 

Notices 

• 

0 

15 

0 

Vote  to  Secretary  for  repairs 

Advertising 

Collecting  subscriptions  - 

Peon's  wages 

- 

5 
0 

1 
11 

0 

2 

17 

15 

0 
4 
6 
6 

38       0    4 
Balance  in  hand  -  -  97       1     8 
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JOURNAL 

or 

THE  CEYLON  BRANCH 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


On  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  in  Ceylon. — By  Dandris  De 
sllya  gooneratnb,  modliar. 

General  Rxmabks  on  Demon  Worship. 

A  belief  in  the  realities  of  an  invisible  world  of  evil  spirits  as 
influencing,  in  a  certain  manner,  many  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
human  life,  has  not  only  always  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
creed  of  a  large  majority  of  mankind  in  every  age  and  country  of 
the  world,  but  has  also  had,  and  still  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
a  certain  strange,  mysterious,  and  unaccountable  fascination  for 
the  mind  of  man,  even  when  reason  happens  to  raise  its  authorita- 
tive voice  of  condemnation  against  it  Why,  or  how  this  is  so— • 
whether  it  is  founded  on  any  innate^  morbid  quality  of  the  human 
heart,  which  men  find  it  difficult  to  resist  under  certain  circum- 
stances, or  on  any  intrinsic  truth  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  or  only  on  mere  ignorance,  it  is  as  far  from  my  present 
purpose,  as  it  is  beyond  my  humble  abilities,  to  discuss  here.  But 
that  the  belief  really  exists  will  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 

This  belief  has,  according  to  the  amount  of  intelligence  and 
civilization  possessed  by  those  among  whom  it  prevails,  given  rise 
to  various  systems  of  superstitioii,  of  which  some  are  of  the  most 
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debasing  and  revolting  character.  And  although  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  country  in  the  world,  in  which  this  belief  does  not  more 
or  less  prevail  in  some  form  or  other,  yet  we  do  not  think  there  is 
any,  in  which  it  has  developed  itself  in  such  gigantic  proportions, 
or  such  hideous  forms,  as  in  this  beautiful  Island.  Elsewhere  it 
may  sometimes  exercise  considerable  influence  and  even  command 
many  devoted  votaries;  but  here  it  has  been  moulded  into  a  regular 
religion,  arranged  and  methodized  into  a  system,  and  carefully 
preserved  in  writing:  so  that  the  amount  of  influence,  which  it  ex* 
ercises  over  the  thoughts^  the  habits,  the  every  day  life  of  a 
Singhalese,  is  such  as  can  hardly  be  believed  by  a  stranger  to  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Singhalese  Buddhist. 

A  series  of  writers  commencing  with  Enox  and  ending  with  Sir 
Emerson  Tenncnt,  have,  at  diflerent  periods,  during  the  last  200 
years,  given  to  the  public  the  results  of  their  enquiries  and  expe- 
rience in  matters  connected  with  this  Island,  in  a  number  of  inter- 
esting and  able  works  of  which  Sir  Emerson's  is  the  last  and  the 
greatest:  yet  none  of  these  writers  seem  to  have  perceived,  in  any 
adequate  degree,  the  extraordinary  amount  of  gross  superstition 
which  prevails  among  the  people,  of  whose  manners,  customs,  and 
history  they  professed  to  treat;  not  that  they  have  omitted  to  mention 
the  worship  of  gods  and  demons,  as  well  as  Buddhism  and  a  few 
other  superstition,  as  existing  among  our  countrymen,  and  evea  in 
some  instances,  gone  into  considerable  details  respecting  them^ 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  extraor- 
(liaary  degree  of  influence  they  exercise  over  the  mind  of  a 
Singhalese.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  theee 
writers  being  Englishmen,  mostly  unacquainted  with  the  native 
languages,  and  partly  to  a  certain  reluctance,  which  a  demon- wor- 
shipper always  feels,  to  communicate  full  and  unreserved  informa- 
tion to  a  stranger  who  professes  a  diflerent  religion,  suspecting  that 
the  object  of  the  Englishman,  in  seeking  for  information  respecting 
a  system  in  which  he  himself  does  not  believe,  is  only  to  publish  it 
in  his  books  and  newspapers,  and  thereby  expose  it  to  public  ridi* 
oule. 
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In  the  following  pages,  we  propose  to  class  the  difTerent  forms 
of  superstition  prevailing  among  our  countrymen,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  viz: — L  Demonism,  or  the  worship  of  demons  or  evil 
spirits;  IL  Capuism,  or  the  worship  of  gods,  demigods,  and  deified 
heroes;  UI.  Grahaism,  or  the  worship  of  planets  and  stars;  IV. 
Miscellaneous  Superstitions,  or  such  as  cannot  properly  be 
classed  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads.  Not  only  will  each  of 
these  be  found  to  be  distinct  from  the  rest  in  all  material  points, 
but  they  also  appear  to  h^ve  originated  in  the  Island  at  different 
periods  of  time. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  fix  definitely  any  particular  period  of 
time  as  that  in  which  any  of  these  systems  of  superstition  first 
originated  in  the  Island,  no  positive  information  of  a  very  reliable 
character  being  supplied  by  any  records  of  native  annals  now 
extant.  Nevertheless  the  most  reasonable  supposition,  and  one 
which  is  supported  by  all  who  have  touched  upon  the  subject,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  native  historical  records  themselves,  is, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  them  existed  here  at  a  very  early  period, 
long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

With  the  exception  of  Buddhism  (also  which  is  partly,  though 
in  some  few  respects  only,  based  upon  Brahminism)  every  species 
of  buperstition,  science,  or  literature,  which  exists  among  the 
Singhalese,  with  certain  exceptions  of  minor  importance,  may  be 
traced,  more  or  less  directly  to  Brahminism  and  its  Vedas  and  Shas- 
ters.  Whether  this  is  solely  a  consequence  of  Wijeyo's  invasion 
(543  B.  c),  or  whether  any  portion  of  them,  such  as  the  worship 
of  demons  and  of  planets,  had  existed  here  even  before  that  event, 
and  only  became  assimilated  to  the  Brahminical  doctrines  itself 
in  subsequent  times,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide;  but  yet,  if  the  wild, 
ignorant  savages,  who  inhabited  this  Island,  when  Wijeyo  landed  on 
it,  and  whom.  Native  Chroniclers  have  styled  demons,  did  profess 
any  form  of  worship,  as  no  doubt  they  must  have  done,  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  related  to  demons  and  planets,  than  to  any  thing  else. 
Men  steeped  in  complete  borbarism  and  ignorance,  separated  by 
their  insular  position  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  attributing,  with 
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the  first  impulfie  of  uneducated  nature,  a  supernatural  agency  to 
natural  causes  and  events,  when  these  were  beyond  the  comprehea* 
sion  of  their  simple  intellects,  and  naturally  impelled,  therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  form  of  relipon  calculated  to  fill  up  the 
void  in  their  minds,  to  embrace  any  which  their  untutored  pasriom 
and  feelings,  and  their  immediate  wants  and  conveniences  suggested 
to  them,  as  the  best — ^men  such  as  these  are  likely  to  coin  (or  cheoH 
selves  a  religion,  which  in  every  respect  corresponds  with  their  own 
dispositions.  Sickness  and  death,  the  most  direful  calamities  of 
life,  with  the  many  dreadful  circumstances  generally  attending 
them,  are,  of  all  causes,  those  which  would  naturally,  in  those  early 
ages  of  the  world,  excite,  in  an  ignorant  and  simple  mind,  feelings 
of  supernatural  terror;  and  the  rise,  among  such  a  people,  of  a 
system  of  worship,  in  which  every  form  of  disease  and  suffering  is 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  demons,  must  cease  to  excite  wonder 
in  any  mind.  If  Demonism  did  actually  exist  here  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Wijeyo,  as  we  think  it  did,  a  multitude  of  other  causes 
«nd  circumstances,  which  followed  that  event,  as  consequences  of 
it,  must  have  cooperated  to  bring  it  into  its  present  condition,  with 
its  charms  and  speUs  and  invocations  to  the  Hindoo  deities.  These 
changes  appear  to  have  been  going  on  till  within  the  last  3  centuries. 
But  though  we  are  not  able  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which 
Demonism  originated  in  the  Island,  we  have  enough  of  evidence  to 
prove,  that  its  origin  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  fifth  century; 
for  the  seventh  Chapter  of  Maha  WanWy  a  work  whose  authen* 
ticity  has  never  been  called  in  question,  makes  mention  of  Balii^ 
ofi*ering8,  made  to  demons  at  the  time  of  Wgeyo,  that  is  five  and  a 
half  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era;  which  shews,  that,  even  if 
Demon-worship  did  not  prevail  here  in  the  days  of  Wyeyo^  it  did  so 

*  Although  the  books  of  the  demon  priests  direct  that  a  baHi  or  ixoMgd  o£ 
any  demon  invoked  on  any  occasion,  should  be  fonned,  and  offerings  be  made  to 
it,  yet  in  point  of  practice  this  image,  or  balli,  has  generally  been  dispensed  with 
in  modem  times. 

There  is  another  species  of  balH  made  to  represent,  not  demons,  bot  Plana 
godu.    These  will  come  to  be  noticed  under  the  bead  Grahaitm. 
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hi  the  days  of  Maha  Nama  TerunDanse,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
cmnposition  of  that  historical  work,  between  the  years  459  and 
477  A.  D.,  that  is  nearly  1400  years  ago. 

Grahaism  may,  with  equal  reason,  be  supposed  to  have  been  a 
system  of  still  more  ancient  origin;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  being 
the  first  objects  of  wonder,  which  are  calculated  to  rouse,  in  an 
ignorant  mind,  feelings  of  superstitious  adoration.  But^  as  it  at  pre^ 
sent  exists^  ii  appears  to  be  almost  wholly  an  emanation  from 
Brahminism.  While  Capaism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mixture  of 
fiindooism  and  of  a  more  refined  species  of  Demonism,  the  first 
derived  from  the  continent,  the  latter  of  indigenous  growth^  and  i 
both  mixed  together  into  a  heterogeneous  system,  originating  proba^ 
bly  at  a  period  later  tiian  the  two  former. 

Although  Buddha  is  said  to  have  visited  Ceylon  three  several 
times  before  its  conquest  by  Wijeyo,  his  religion  was  not  established 
in  it  till  the  reign  of  Dewanan  Piatisse,  who  ascended  the  throne 
307  B.  c,  nearly  236  years  after  Buddha's  death.  But,  from  the 
first  day  of  its  introduction  into  the  Island,  its  success  seems  t9 
have  been  very  rapid,*  and  indeed  from  the  despotic  nature  of  the 
government,  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  king,  assisted  as 
it  was  by  the  proselytizing  spirit  of  Dharma  Soka  of  India  (the 
grandson  of  him  who  has  been  called  SandracbUa  by  the  Greek 
writers)  its  success  could  not  but  have  been  certain,  immediate,  and 
complete.  Bat  demonism  was  not  displaced  by  it.  It  only  took 
a  subordinate  rank.  Buddhism  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
demons,  and  connives  at^  if  it  does  not  openly  countenance,  the 
practice  of  demon- worship,  or  at  least  of  a  great  deal  which  belongs 
to  it.  Buddhism  does  not  hold  out  worldly  advantages  or  imme* 
diate  rewards  in  this  life  to  its  votaries,  so  much  as  demonism  does. 
Its  task  is  the  graver  one,  of  pointing  out  a  way  (though  an  erro- 
neous one)  of  obtaining  salvation  for  the  soul;  an  object  which  is 
to  be  attained,  only  after  passing  through  many  transmigrations  of 
the  soul,  through  countless  millions  of  years — a  consummation, 
therefore  which,  however  devoutly  wished  for  by  a  Buddhist,  is 
still  one  to  be  attained  onlv  in  another  state  of  existence,  at  some 
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unknown  distant  period  of  time.  Dcmonism,  on  the  other  hand, 
deals  with  the  concerns  of  this  life,  and  of  this  life  alone.  This,  there- 
fore, appeals  more  strongly  to  the  passions  and  feelings,  in  as  much 
as  it  relates  to  things  nearer  and  present.  Hence,  demonism  never 
lost  its  hold  on  men^s  minds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  still  continues 
to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  foi»ns  of  worship  prevailing  among 
the  Singhalese. 

The  period,  at  which  demonism  seems  to  have  been  fashioned 
into  the  form  it  still  retains,  is  that  which  intervened  between  the 
eleventh  and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  during  which,  owing  to  the 
numerous  wars  which  were  incessantly  waged  between  the  prinres 
of  this  Island  and  those  of  Southern  India,  thousands  of  Malabars 
often  became  residents,  as  captive  slaves  or  as  freemen,  among  the 
Singhalese,  and- imparted  to  the  latter,  many  of  their  own  peculiar 
superstitions  and  notions,  so  that  many  fresh  additions  were  made 
to  demonism,  both  in  the  number  of  demons,  and,  especially,  iu  the 
introduction  of  a  large  number  of  charms  or  spells  recited  at  every 
demon  cerfemony  now;  so  much,  indeed,  does  this  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  that  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  charms,  belonging 
to  Singhalese  Necromancy,  are  in  the  Tamil  language;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  led  many  to  believe,  that  demonism  is  altogether 
an  importation  from  the  continent  During  the  last  three  centuries, 
no  changes  whatever  seem  to  have  been  made  in  it,  or  if  any, 
only  of  a  very  trifling  nature,  and  that  too,  more  in  the  gradual  al- 
terations of  the  language  used  in  the  invocations,  than  in  any  thing 
else.  Knox*8  short  account  of  the  form  of  demon-worship,  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  he  was  a  captive  in  this  Island,  that  is  200 
years  ago,  seems,  judging  even  from  the  little  he  has  said  on  the 
subject,  to  be  exactly  the  form  of  worship,  which  at  this  day  prevails 
among  the  people. 

Thus,  besides  Buddhism,  properly  so  called,  there  are  three  other 
forms  of  worship,  which  enter  into  the  religious  creed  of  a  Singha- 
lese, namely  Demonism,  Capuism,  and  Grahaism.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  ai-e  also  a  variety  of  otherminor  superstitions,  considered 
to  be  quite  necessary  to  his  welfare,  and  which,  th:>ugh  of  minor 
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importance,  do  engage,  and  will  continue  to  engage,  his  serious 
attention,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  a  Buddhist.  As  the  first  of 
these,  viz..  Buddhism,  relates  only  to  his  spiritual  interests,  affecting 
him  in  another  life,  so  the  last  three  concern  his  temporal  interests 
in  this  life;  the  fruits  of  the  first  being  tasted  only  in  another  state 
of  existence,  while  those  of  the  last  are  enjoyed  immediately  and 
during  every  moment  of  this  life.  To  which  of  these  therefore  a 
Singhalese  resorts  oftenest,  and  with  -the  greatest  eagerness,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine.  He  has  one  religion  for  his  soul,  and  another  for 
hia  body,  both  highly  reverenced,  and  maintained  as  essential  to  his 
well  being;  a  convenience  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other 
nation  in  the  world  possesses. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  a  Singhalese  is, 
not  that  he  is  a  follower  of  any  one  of  these  superstitious  systems, 
but  that  he  is  a  follower  of  each  and  all  of  them  at  one  and  the 
Bame  time;  for  the  doctrines  of  some  of  these  appear  to  be  contra- 
dictory to,  and  inconsistent  with,  each  other.  For  instance,  Gra- 
haism  maintains,  that  the  movements  of  the  Planets  infiuenco  man 
in  every  thing;  that  sometimes  they  bring  disease,  death,  poverty 
and  every  other  imaginable  misery,  not  only  on  himself,  but  sometimes 
even  on  those  connected  with  him;  that  at  other  times  they  give  him 
health,  wealth,  honours,  happiness,  and  every  thing  else  desirable; 
but  that  all  the  aforesaid  calamities  may  be  prevented  by  propi- 
tiating the  planets  by  certain  ceremonies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  being,  that  every 
man  is  what  he  is,  owing  to  Karma,  that  is,  to  the  nature  of  what 
be  has  done,  good  or  bad,  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  Buddhism, 
or  at  least  every  Buddhist  Priest  admits,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
as  it  were,  that  many  of  the  calamities  or  turns  of  good  fortune, 
which  befall  men,  do  take  place  according  to  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  but  contend,  that  these  movements  are  not  arbitrary  and 
optional  with  the  planets  themselves;  that  they  are  the  result  of  a 
certain  fixed  order  according  to  which  the  planets  must  move;  that 
the  planets  are  only  a  sort  of  intermediate  agents,  serving  merely 
as  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Karma,  to   prefigure  to  [the 
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world  the  various  changes  of  fortune,  which  must  come  upon  each 
man  according  to  his  Karma,  that  is,  according  to  his  good  or  bad 
deeds  in  a  former  life;  and  that  no  propitiation  of  the  planets,  or 
of  any  power  whatsoever,  in  the  whole  universe,  can  ward  off  cala- 
mities, or  hinder  happiness  and  prosperity,  deserved  by  a  man  on 
account  of  this  inexorable  Karma.  Nevertheless,  a  Singhalese  con- 
trives to  believe  in  all  the  four  systems,  and  to  be,  at  the  same  time, 
recognized  as  an  orthodox  Buddhist;  and  it  would  be  a  rare  thing 
to  meet  with  any  one,  who,  in  point  of  practice^  is  a  votary  of  only 
one  or  two  of  the  systems.  The  influence  which  these  systems 
command,  notwithstanding  sach  inconsistencies  as  the  above,  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  Buddhist  Priest  himself,  the 
very  teacher  and  expounder  of  the  religion  6f  Buddha,  has  some- 
times recourse  to  Grahaism  and  even  to  Demonism.  Before  we 
proceed  further,  we  shall  make  a  few  more  general  remarks  on  each 
of  these  systems. 

I.  DBifONiSM  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  guarding  against  sick- 
ness, and  of  curing  it  when  it  is  supposed,  as  it  almost  always  is» 
to  be  caused  by  a  demon,  and  also  as  a  means,  in  the  hands  of  any 
man,  of  inflicting  death,  disease,  or  other  calamity,  on  other  men. 
A  subordinate  object  of  it  is  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  dif- 
ferent fh)m  the  above,  such  as  that  of  protecting  the  fruits  of  a  tree 
firom  pillage,  of  creating  discord  and  hatred  between  the  diflereni 
members  of  a  flunily,  of  gaining  the  afiiections  of  a  woman,  of  dis* 
covering  treasures  hidden  In  the  ground,  and  other  similar  purposes.. 
The  demons  are  regarded  as  beings  only  influenced  by  the  worst 
of  motives  towards  mankind,  without  a  sentiment  of  pity,  justice^ 
or  kindness,  in  their  nature.  They  are  made  instrumental  in  curing 
diseases,  as  well  as  in  inflicting  them.  They  are  to  be  coerced  by 
spells,  and  propitiated  with  offerings  and  particular  ceremonies. 
They  cannot  affect  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  man  in  any  way;  bat 
can  only  cause  death  at  the  most.  A  Singhalese  demon,  therefore, 
is  a  different  kind  of  being  from  the  demon  of  European  supersti- 
tions or  from  the  Diabolus  of  the  New  Testament,  For,  while  the 
object  of  the  ktter  is  to  ruin  for  ever  the  soul  of  a  man,  that  of  the 
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former  is  onlj  to  injure  the  body.  A  Singhalese  demon  is  himself 
a  being  subject  to  death,  like  all  other  beings  recognised  by  Budd- 
hism, although  that  event  may  in  some  instances  take  place  only 
at  the  end  of  some  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  This  difference  arises 
from  the  Buddhist  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  state  of  perpetual  ex- 
istence for  any  being;  that  happiness  or  misery  can  never  be  per- 
petual; that  the  rewards  or  punishments  for  the  actions  of  one  life 
will  be  reaped  in  one  or  more  states  of  existence  afterwards,  and 
then  come  to  an  end;  and  that  mere  obedience  to  a  demon  does  not 
necessitate  any  disobedience  to  one's  religion. 

In  every  other  form  of  worship,  which  exists  among  men,  whether 
it  be  Buddhism,  Capuism,  Mohammedanism,  Brahminism,  or  any 
other,  the  objects  of  worship  are  always  regarded  with  feelings  of 
veneration  by  their  votaries;  but  in  Demonism  alone,  no  such 
feelings  exist  in  the  heart  of  the  worshipper,  whose  worship  consists 
only  in  trying  to  induce  them  by  flattery,  and  offerings,  or  to  coerco 
them  by  threats,  to  cure,  or  to  inflict  some  disease,  or  to  secure  a 
man  from  becoming  liable  to  it  at  all.  And  yet  neither  the  rites  of 
Buddhism,  nor  of  Capuism,  nor  even  of  Grahaism,  are  more  fre- 
quently and  eagerly  resorted  to,  than  those  belonging  to  the  worship 
of  demons,  who,  instead  of  being  objects  of  religious  veneration, 
are  only  objects  of  indescribable  dread. 

One  of  the  main  differences  between  an  educated  and  an  unedu- 
cated intellect  seems  to  be  this — that,  while  the  former  always  aims 
at  analysis,  at  generalization,  at  resolving  the  mysterious  and  tho 
marvellous  into  natural  causes,  at  laying  open  the  hidden  and  in- 
scrutable things  of  nature,  the  latter  takes  the  directly  opposite 
course  of  indulging  in  the  unreasonable  and  unaccountable  pleasure 
of  throwing  a  veil  of  mystery  and  darkness  even  over  those  things, 
which,  if  it  were  to  view  them  rationally,  it  might  understand,  and 
of  endeavouring,  as  often  as  possible,  to  give  "a  local  habitation 
and  a  name"  to  what  has  neither.  Nowhere  is  this  strange  pecu- 
liarity of  the  uncultivated  intellect  perceived  in  a  more  tangible 
form  than  in  the  demonology  of  the  Singhalese. 

As  may  naturally  be  expected  in  such  a  system,  created  and 
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upheld  merely  by  popular  superstition,  we  find  that  not  only  are 
many  of  its  tenets  sometimes  contrary  to  each  other,  but  that  the 
Cattadiyas  (demon  priests)  and  even  the  very  books,  which  lay 
down  the  principles  of  their  system,  often  differ  fh)m  each  other, 
so  much  80,  indeed,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one,  undertaking 
to  give  a  connected  and  consistent  account  of  the  Demonism  of 
Ceylon,  to  avoid  sometimes  making  in  one  part  of  his  account  a 
statement  inconsistent  with  another  in  another  part  of  it.  But  as 
far  as  the  Cattadiyas  and  their  followers  are  themselves  concerned^ 
such  difficulties  are  easily  surmounted,  by  their  attributing  all  such 
tsontradictions,  if  pointed  out,  to  the  mysteries  of  the  art,  and  to 
4;heir  own  ignorance,  rather  than  to  any  fault  of  the  system  itselfl 

The  Priests  of  Demonism  are  styled  Takaduras,  Yakdessas,  or 
more  commonly,  Cattadiyas-,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  village 
in  the  Island,  which  does  not  boast  of  at  least  one.  Nearly  twelve 
months  are  spent  in  learning  the  trade,  the  most  laborious  and 
principal  part  of  the  task  of  a  beginner  being,  to  commit  to  memory 
the  charms,  invocations,  and  songs,  which  are  essential  to  his  voca- 
tion. Wh^  the  number  of  these  is,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact,  that  some  of  the  demon-ceremonies  commence  at  6  or  7  p.  m. 
and,  lasting  without  intermission  throughout  the  whole  night,  close 
only  about  6  or  7,  and  sometimes  later,  the  next  morning;  during 
all  which  time  the  performer  has  to  repeat  from  memory  all  hia 
charms  and  songs,  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  violent  boot 
of  dancing.  The  dfencing  and  the  singing  generally  go  on  together, 
except  when  the  former  happens  to  be  of  so  violent  a  nature,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  continue  the  other  along  with  it  The  pro- 
fession was  in  early  times  exclusively  confined  to  the  low  Castes, 
such  as  Tomtom  Beaters,  Durayas,  and  Jaggeries,  but  at  present 
there  is  no  such  exclusiveness,  men  of  every  caste  betaking  them- 
selves to  it.  The  first  man  who  ever  practised  the  art,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  Ptadeys  Rosia. 

A  Cattadiya,  who  is  a  priest,  though  it  be  of  demons,  is  yet  never 
looked  upon  as  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
by  any  supposed  sanctity  of  character,  or  by  a  superior  degree  of 
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iotelligence;  be  wears  no  particular  badge  or  dress  like  the  Buddhist 
Priest,  and  receives  no  particular  respect  from  any  one ; — ^his  ordi^ 
nary  life  and  avocations  are  like  those  of  his  neighbours;  and  as  the 
members  of  his  fraternity  in  the  same  village  sometimes  amount  to^ 
three  or  four,  his  professional  income  does  not  suffice  for  his  main- 
tenance. He  is  therefore  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  some  other 
snpplfmentary  business  to  increase  his  income.  His  profession  is 
looked  upon  only  as  any  ordinary  calling,  and  commands  no  more 
respect  than  that  of  a  boatman,  a  boutique  keeper,  a  toddy  drawer, 
or  any  other  common  trade.  There  is  nothing  of  a  sacred  character 
belonging  to  it,  as  to  that  of  the  Buddhist  Priests. 

n.  Capuism,  like  Demonism,  also  refers  to  the  interests  of  this 
world;  but  while  the  object  of  the  latter  is  to  inflict  or  cure  diseases 
by  the  agency  of  demons,  the  object  of  the  former  is  to  protect  men 
generally  against  all  manner  of  evil,  and  from  diseases  of  a  particu- 
lar kind,  such  as  small  pox,  chicken  pox,  and  any  epidemical  disease 
of  a  malignant  nature,  and  more  especially  to  render  prosperous  the 
various  avocations  and  trades  of  the  people.  The  dewiyQ  or  gods, 
who  are  the  objects  of  worship  in  Capuism,.are  a  more  exalted  class 
of  beings,  not  possessed  of  the  same  evil  dispositions  as  the  demons, 
nor  bringing  like  them  sickness  and  death  on  innocent  people;  but 
reserving  their  powers  of  doing  evil  only  for  the  punishment  of 
those,  who  in  any  way  displease  them.  But  the  punishment  they 
inflict  is  always  out  of  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  oflence. 
Although  not  so  malignant  as  the  demons,  they  are  yet  revengeful 
and  irascible  in  thek  nature.  They  are  more  properly  called 
dewaitnoo  or  inferior  gods,  and  are  propitiated  by  particular  cere- 
monies. The  priests  of  this  worship  are  called  Capuas.  The 
priestesses  of  one  of  the  principal  goddesses  belonging  to  this  wor- 
ship, named  PaUiny  deviyo,  are  called  Fattiny  Rcaniei.  These 
Pattiny  Hamies  are  not  always  females,  males  very  often  assuming 
the  office.  Both  Pattiny  Hamies  and  Capuas  hold  nearly  the  same 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen,  and  lead  the  same  sort 
of  life,  as  the  Cattadiyas  already  mentioned;  but  in  earlier  days  they 
were  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  Cattadiyas,  and  in  the  inland 
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districts  of  the  Island  they  still  retain  this  superioritj  to  some 
extent  The  sacred  character  however  assigned  to  the  Priests  of 
Buddha  is  wholly  denied  both  to  the  Capuas  and  to  the  Cattadiyas. 
m.  Grahaism,  as  it  exists  here  at  the  present  day,  owes  its 
origin  to  Judicial  Astrology.  The  Horoscope  of  a  man  is  an  essen- 
tial thing  for  determining  both  the  nature  of  the  planetary  inflaence, 
which  troubles  him  at  any  particular  time  with  disease  or  some  other 
evi],  and  also  the  nature  of  the  particular  ceremony  necessazy  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  calculations  of  the  Astrologer  shew  that 
a  certain  position  or  a  certain  movement  of  the  planets,  or  their 
arrival  at  a  certain  point  of  their  orbit,  is  fraught  with  some  cala* 
mity  or  some  advantage  to  a  man.  When  the  former  happens  to  be 
the  case,  the  planet  god,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  evil^  is  propitiated 
by  certain  ceremonies  called  Balli  ceremonies.  These,  being  of 
various  kinds,  will  come  to  be  treated  of  in  detail  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  These  Balli  ceremonies  have  become  more  generally  dif- 
flised  through  the  Island  since  the  reign  of  Sree  Prakkrama  Bahoo 
VI.,  who  commenced  his  reign  at  Cottah  in  the  year  1410,  A.  D. 
Before  that  time  they  were  confined  generally  to  the  magnates  of 
the  land.  When  a  king  or  a  rich  aristocrat  fell  sick,  Brahmins 
and  others  skilled  in  the  art  were  sent  for  from  India,  who  sometimes 
also  came  of  their  own  accord,  and  gave  the  benefit  of  their  services 
only  to  those,  who  were  able  to  pay  them  well:  but  Sreerahola 
Terunnanse,  a  Buddhist  priest  who  lived  during  that  reign,  and 
who  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in 
the  Island,  reduced  Grahaism  to  its  present  condition,  by  teaching 
it  to  people  of  some  of  the  low  castes,  and  thereby  rendering 
its  benefits  available  to  all  classes  of  people.  And  so  to  this  day, 
although  every  class  of  Singhalese  engages  in  the  worship,  yet  the 
office  of  priest  or  Ballicaareya  or  Ballendura  is  still  held  only  by 
some  of  the  low  caste  people,  especially  the  Berawayos  or  Tomtom 
beaters. 
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CHAPTER    U. 

The  Demons  ob  Yakseto. 

The  Demons  or  Yakseyo*  are  a  class  of  beings  forming  a  large 
community,  under  a  gOTemment  conducted  hj  a  King,  and  sub- 
ject to  laws  enacted  by  him  for  their  control^  any  infringement  o^ 
which  is  followed  by  severe  punishment.  Wessamonny,  this  dreaded 
king,  whose  subjects  thrpng  every  part  of  the  sky,  carries  in  his 
hand  a  sword  of  gold,  of  such  wondrous  power,  that,  when  he  is  dis- 
pleased with  any  of  his  subjects,  it  flies  out  of  his  hand  of  its  own 
accord,  and,  after  cutting  off  the  heads  of  a  thousand  offenders  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  returns  to  his  hand  again.  His  laws  are 
such  as  become  the  character  of  his  subjects, — cruel,  severe,  and 
merciless,  death  being  the  rule,  and  any  lighter  penalty  the  excep- 
tion in  the  punishment  of  any  crime — burning,  boiling,  roasting, 
broiling,  impaling,  flaying  alive,  pouring  melted  metal  down  the 

*  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  his  Christianity  in  Ceylon  distin^oishes  Yak- 
»eyo$  from  YakkaSy  and  describes  the  former  as^  gentle  and  benevolent  race 
of  beings,  and  the  latter  as  malignant  spirits;  whereas,  the  troth  is  that  both 
the  terms,  the  former  being  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  latter  the  Singhalese  word, 
mean  the  same  thing.  There  are  several  other  names  by  which  these  beings 
are  known  such  as  Yakkha  ( Pali),  and  Yaksaya  (a  Singhalese  form  of  the 
Sanscrit  term).  The  benevolent  and  gentle  character,  attributed  by  Sir  Emer- 
son, is  tme  only  of  a  portion  of  those  Yakseyo  mentioned  in  the  Pali  Baddhia- 
tical  Works.  Bnt  the  malignant  Yakseyo,  who  cause  disease  and  suffering 
among  men,  are  those  who  are  worshipped  in  Demonism.  These  latter  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bnddhistical  works,  and  are  the  indigenous  demons  of  Cey- 
lon, being  creations  of  the  popular  fancy,  existing  in  the  belief  of  the  Singha- 
lese from  a  period  perhaps  long  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
the  Island. 

The  Bctkseyo  are  a  race  of  beings,  who  differ  from  men  only  in  being  canni- 
bals. They  live  solely  on  human  flesh,  which  they  obtain,  not  from  graveyards 
or  other  places  where  human  carcasses  may  be  had,  but  by  actually  seizing  and 
killing  living  men.  They  have  no  supernatural  powers  whatever  like  the  Yak- 
seyo. This  notion  about  Rakscyo  supports  the  idea  that  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  time  this  Island  must  have  been  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men,  who 
breakfasted  on  their  fellowmcn,  like  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands. 
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throat,  driving  sharp  nails  into  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  a  variety 
of  other  punishments,  numbering  32  in  all,  distinguish  his  penal 
code.  He  has  viceroys,  ministers,  and  other  officers  necessary  for 
.  the  proper  administration  of  his  government.  Between  His  Ma- 
jesty and  the  mass  of  his  subjects,  there  is  a  series  of  chiefe  in  regular 
gradation  to  each  other,  each  of  whom  within  his  oimi  allotted 
sphere  of  action  exercises  almost  an  unlimited  amount  of  power. 
He  exacts  from  all  bis  subjects  a  degree  of  servile  obedience  to  his 
will,  which  not  the  most  despotic  of  earthly  sovereigns  ever  pre* 
tended  to  claim;  and  the  mere  mention  of  l^is  name  is  sufficient 
to  make  any  of  his  subjects  tremble  with  fear.  His  subjects  spend 
their  time  almost  always  in  amusing  diversions  of  various  kinds* 
Many  of  them  at  one  time  were  so  little  under  his  rule  that  they 
openly  attacked  men,  and  either  devoured  them  alive  bones  and  all^ 
or  sucked  their  blood.  Every  Saturday  and  Wednesday,  all  the 
respectable  demons  attend  a  sort  of  pandemonium  called  Yaksa 
SahawOj  where  each  chieftain  gives  an  account  of  the  conduct  of 
those  under  him  to  the  principal  chiefs;  after  which,  they  all  engage 
in  dancing,  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  in  the 
display  of  exploits  of  skill  and  dexterity. 

Demons  are  of  two  classes,  those  approaching  to  the  nature  of  gods, 
wise,  powerful,  and  not  merciless,  living  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  sky,  in  magnificent  palaces  decorated  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  enjoying  an  amount  of  happiness  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  gods  themselves,  and  sometimes  called  dewatawas;  and 
those,  who  with  wild,  savage,  gross,  beastly  natures,  pass  their  time 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  revelling  in  scenes  of  blood  and  misery, 
bringing  disease  and  death  on  men,  and  receiving  offerings  of  rice, 
meat,  and  blood,  in  return*  The  former  class  of  demons  are  those 
mentioned  in  the  Pali  works,'and  do  not  belong  to  Demon-worship, 
but  the  latter,  being  those  who  are  supposed  to  afflict  men,  are  the 
objects  of  dread  and  of  worship  among  the  Singhalese.*    These 

*  That  none  of  the  demons  mentioned  in  the  Bnddhistical  writings  shoold 
be  found  to  be  objeots  of  worship  among  the  Singhalese,  and  that  Demonism 
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are  supposed  to  be  the  most  terrible  and  hideous  looking  creatures 
in  existence.  Their  aliment  is  blood  and  flesh,  especially  of  human 
beings,  but  this  not  being  allowed  them  now  by  their  king,  they  are 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  makbg  men  sick,  and  accepting 
the  offerings  made  by  the  sick  people,  which  in  imagination  they 
Buppose  to  be  the  flesh  and  blood  of  men,  but  do  not,  or  cannot, 
actually  eat;  the  only  use  they  make  of  such  offerings  being  to  look 
at  them,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  the  sight  affords  them.  By  what 
other  means  they  support  existence,  whether  they  take  any  kind  of 
food  whatever,  or  live  by  some  supernatural  means  without  the 
use  of  any  food,  neither  the  Cattadiya  nor  his  books  enable  us  to 
say. 

They  are  said  to  have,  in  general,  skins  of  a  black  colour,  and  large 
protruding  eyes  and  hanging  lips,  with  long  white  teeth,  of  which 
those  called  the  canine,  in  some  demons,  project  out  of  the  mouth, 
curved  like  a  pair  of  sickles.  They  sometimes  wear  about  their 
persons  venomous  serpents,  especially  Cobras.  They  are  invisible 
to  men,  but  have  the  power  of  making  themselves  visible,  generally 
in  some  other  shape,  often  in  that  of  beasts,  of  men  or  of  women. 
As  the  favorite  food  of  the  cat  is  said  to  be  rats,  and  that  of  tigers 

recognizes  demons  wholly  unknown  to  Buddhistical  litcratnre,  do  in  themselves 
constitute  a  strong  piece  of  internal  evidence  in  proof  of  the  greater  antiquity 
of  Demonism  over  Buddhism  in  this  Island.  For,  had  the  latter  been  the  one 
earlier  established  here,  the  probability,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  is 
that  the  demons  recogniied  by  Buddhism  itself  would  have  been  the  demons 
who  would  have  become  objects  of  worship. 

If  Buddha  and  Wessamonny  are  mentioned  in  the  invocations  and  charms  of 
Demonism«  as  they  often  are,  it  only  shews  the  natural  result  of  two  systems, 
which  have  continued  to  flourish  together  side  by  side  for  2000  years  and  up- 
wards, trying  to  adjust  themselves  to  each  other  as  much  as  possible:  the  more 
80  when  the  believer  in  one  system  happens,  as  is  the  case  here,  to  be  also  a 
believer  in  the  other.  .  Buddhism  being  considered  to  be  the  sacred  religion, 
while  Demonism  is  only  a  religion  relating  to  one's  temporal  interests,  it  is 
natural  that  the  inflaence  of  the  former  should  to  a  certain  extent  be  felt  on 
thelatter. 
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black  cattle,  so  the  favorite  dish  of  a  demon  is  said  to  be  a  living 
man.  And  because  he  is  not  allowed  now  to  indulge  himself  in 
that  luxury,  he  therefore  takes  pleasure  in  throwing  his  influence 
on  men  in  a  certain  mysterious  manner,  which,  it  is  said,  is  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  him,  as  if  he  were  actually  engaged  in  suck- 
ing the  blood  out  of  some  good  looking  man:  it  is  also  believed  that 
this  sort  of  enjoyment  constitutes  their  only  means  of  sustaining  life, 
and  that  it  is  quite  enough  for  the  purpose.  They  are  a  sort  of 
ubiquitous  race,  and  yet  have  certain  fixed  residences  in  the  north 
of  the  sky.  They  have  the  remarkable  power  of  observing  events 
which  take  place  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  remote  from  them,  and 
can  likewise  travel  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute.  The  demons 
belonging  to  the  first  of  these  two  classes  are  neither  hideous  as 
those  of  the  second,  nor  do  they  eat  men,  nor  even  make  men  sick. 
In  person  they  are  like  the  gods  themselves,  with  skins  of  golden 
hue.     They  use  the  ambrosial  heavenly  food  used  by  the  gods. 

The  second  class  of  demons  is  subdivided  into  four  minor  divi- 
sions; viz.,  1.  Balli-caama  demons,  or  those  who  have  a  particular 
attachment  to  balli  offerings;  2.  Billucaama  demons,  or  those  fond 
of  offerings  of  living  beings;  3.  Ratti-caama  demons,  or  those  who 
take  delight  in  music,  dancing,  and  other  pleasures  of  that  kind; 
4.  Haniu-caama  demons,  or  those  who  delight  in  inflicting  deadi. 
A  disease  brought  on  by  a  Hantu-caama  demon  is  considered  to  be 
incurable  by  any  means  whatever;  but  those  inflicted  by  the  de- 
mons of  the  other  three  divisions  terminate  fatally,  only  when  pro- 
per remedies  are  not  applied,  viz.,  those  which  Demonism  affords* 

In  Narayena,  the  principal  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  witch- 
craft, and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  demonology  of  India  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  there  appear  the  names  of  many  demons, 
such  as  Asura  Yakseya,  Awara  Yakseya,  Heyma  Takseya,  Peita 
Yakseya,  Fralaapa  Yakseya,  Wayissrawana  Yakseya,  Kaksepa 
Yakseya,  Nischella  Yakseya,  Grandarwa  Yakseya,  Naga  Yakseya, 
and  a  great  many  others.  But  although  Narayena  is  the  received 
authority  on  the  subject  of  charms  among  the  Singhalese,  yet  none 
of  these  demons,  mentioned  in  it  as  inflicting  evils  on  men,  are 
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known  to  the  Demonism  of  the  Island.  This  circumstance  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  Demon-worship  of  the  Singhalese  having  had 
an  origin  independent  both  of  Brahminism  or  Hinduism,  and  of 
Buddhism. 

According  to  Buddhism,  neither  Brahmas*  nor  Dewo  nor  Vak" 
seyo  are  bom  from  the  womb  of  a  mother,  but  suddenly  spring  into 
existence  full  grown.  This  sort  of  birth  is  called  Oapapatika. 
Nevertheless  the  last  two  classes,  viz.,  Dewo  and  Yakseyo  may  have 
mothers  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  For  instance,  if  a  demon  seem  to 
spring  into  existence  from  the  shoulder  or  arm  of  a  female  demon, 
the  latter  is  considered  to  be  his  mother.  ^Jarrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  prevail  among  them  as  well  as  ;.  aong  men.  This  is  the 
account  which  Buddhism  gives:  but  that  given  by  Demonism  itself 
differs  very  widely  from  this.  It  represents  demons  as  having 
human  fathers  and  mothers,  and  as  being  bom  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  almost  every 
demon;  but  though  bom  of  human  parents,  all  their  qualities  are 
diflferent  from  those  of  men.  They  leave  th*  .•  parents  sometime 
after  their  birth,  but  before  doing  so  they  generally  take  care  to  try 

^  Brahmas  are  the  bi^^hest  order  of  gods  inhabitiDg  the  16  highest  heavens 
called  Brahma  loka,  as  the  Dewo  are  the  gods  next  below  them  in  rank,  inha- 
biting the  6  Dewa  loka  situated  immediately  below  the  former.  Takseyo  are 
the  demons.  Brahmas  are  supposed  seldom  or  never  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
€>f  men,  and  are  therefore  never  worshipped  or  invoked  by  the  Singhalese;  and 
even  of  the  Dewo,  the  people  worship  only  a  few  of  the  inferior  classes,  who 
do  not  even  dwell  in  the  6  Dewa  loka,  bat  on  the  tops  of  large  trees,  and  in 
tise  air  above,  not  very  far  however  from  the  earth,  in  magnificent  palaces 
Invisible  to  man.  The  Dewo  of  this  latter  class  arc  called  dewata  generally, 
and  are  divided  into  Tallatoo  and  Boomatoo  dewo.  Theae  are  the  dewo  or 
gods  that  the  people  worship,  as  eonf  erring  benefits  npon  men  or  pnnishing  them 
±or  their  misdeeds.  The  more  ignorant  of  the  Singhalese  Buddhists  know  no 
beings  superior  to  these.  These  inferior  gods  are  partly  Hindoo  deities,  and 
partly  deified  heroes  of  the  Singhalese. 

The  fact  of  Brahmas  being  mentioned  by  Buddha  as  the  highest  class  of 
beings  in  existence,  inferior  only  to  himself,  inhabiting  16  lokas  or  worlds,  is 
an  additional,  though  a  collateral,  proof  of  Brahminism  being  anterior  ta 
Baddhism. 
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their  demoniac  powers  on  them.  In  the  first  pkce  they  must  pay 
their  court  to  Wissamonny,  or  to  Bome  powerful  god,  and  obtua 
from  him  permission  to  exercise  thei  r  demoniac  powers.  They  Uien 
hover  about  in  the  air,  and  cease  to  touch  the  ground;  for  walking 
on  the  ground  is  strictly  prohibited  by  Wissamonny  and  the  gods; 
nevertheless,  whenever  a  man  says  that  he  has  seen  the  apparition 
of  a  demon,  he  always  describes  him  as  having  appeared  to  iiim 
walking  on  the  ground  like  a  man. 

It  also  appears  in  the  various  accounts  given  of  the  birth  of  de- 
mons, especially  in  the  genealogical  accounts  recited  or  chanty  at 
the  commencement  of  demon  ceremonies,  that  a  demon  has  the 
power  at  any  moment  (a  power  which  he  often  exercises)  of  entering 
the  womb  of  a  woman,  where  he  remains  during  the  necessary  period^ 
assuming  in  their  order  the  various  conditions  of  a  foetus  ccmceived 
in  the  ordinary  way.  After  the  woman's  delivery,  the  child  (that 
is  the  demon)  resumes  the  exercise  of  his  demon  peculiarities,  as 
before.  Some  demons  appear  to  have  been  born  hundreds  of  times 
in  this  fashion. 

If  we  can  believe  that  there  is  any  particle  of  truth  at  all  in  the 
existence  and  in  the  genealogies  of  these  demons,  that  little,  we 
think,  must  be  this — that  in  the  very  remotest  periods,  when  the 
Singhalese  were  peculiarly  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  when  the 
principle  of  Hero-worship  wiCs  carried  to  a  height  proportioned  only 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  worshipper,  there  may  have  lived  particular 
members  of  the  community,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  ex- 
treme ferocity  and  cruelty  of  conduct,  joined  to  considerable  power, 
which  fhey  exercised  either  as  kings,  chiefs,  or  mere  lawless  free- 
booters; and  that  these  individuals  after  death,  and  perhaps  when 
living,  were  worshipped  as  supernatural  beings  possessed  of  irre- 
sistible powers  of  injuring  men.  We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  the  fact,  that  the  dewo  or  gods  belonging  to  Capnism 
appear  to  have  been  no  more  than  creatures  of  this  kind.  The 
mythology  and  the  apotheosis  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans  and  of 
most  other  early  nations  of  the  world  were,  in  a  manner,  only  coan* 
terparts  of  this. 
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There  is  another  class  of  demons  who  come  into  existence  bj 
Oapapatika  birth,  lliese  are  called  Malta  Yakseyo,  or  the 
spirits  of  deceased  men.  If  a  man,  who  lives  at  enmity  with  ano- 
ther, remember,  on  his  deathbed,  just  before  he  dies,  and  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  expiring,  any  thing  relating  to  that  enmity, 
and  if,  instead  of  a  feeling  of  forgiveness,  resentment  and  hatred 
take  possession  of  his  mind,  he  is  supposed  to  become,  after  death, 
a  demon  of  this  kind.  These  demons  are  not  so  powerful,  as  those 
mentioned  above,  nevertheless  they  too  cause  sickness. 

There  are  two  places  distinguished  as  the  birthplaces  of  many 
of  the  demons.  These  are  Wisala  Maka  Newera  (Ujayin),  and 
Sanka  paala  Newera.  These  cities  are  said  to  have,  on  very  many 
occasions,  been  laid  desolate  by  demons,  either  by  inflicting  disease 
upon  the  citizens  or  by  devouring  them  alive. 

To  shew  the  reader  that  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  a  human 
mother  giving  birth  to  a  demon  even  in  these  days,  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  among  the  people,  we  have  only  to  mention  an  incident 
which  is  still  fresh  in  our  recollection.  A  poor  woman  of  our  native 
village  gave  birth  to  a  child  about  23  or  24  years  ago;  the  infant, 
which  was  a  male,  had  all  its  teeth  as  well  developed,  as  a  child  of 
6  or  6  years  of  age.  Its  head  too  was  covered *with  hair  about  an 
inch  long,  its  face  was  unusually  long,  and  its  mouth  broader  than 
usual  in  children  of  that  age.  The  appearance  of  the  child  was  not 
at  all  prepossessing,  and  all  thought  that  it  was  a  demon.  An  hour 
or  two  after  its  birth  the  grandfather  dashed  out  its  brains  with  a 
Btick.  To  this  day,  the  people  believe  that  it  was  actually  a  demon 
and  not  a  human  being,  and  this  belief  will,  we  are  sure,  continue 
for  centuries  more.  On  our  mentioning  this  circumstance  some 
years  ago,  to  an  English  gentleman  now  high  in  the  Civil  Service 
of  this  Island,  he  gave  information  of  it  to  Government,  who  in 
ccmsequence  instructed  the  local  magistrate  to  make  an  investigation 
into  the  matter.  But  those  of  the  villagers,  who  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  particulars  of  the  case,  considering  it  more  prudent  to 
hold  their  tongues,  than  to  give  information  in  a  matter,  in  which 
thry  were  not  personally  interested,  denied  all  knowledge  of  it. 
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Another  child  was  also  sacrificed  to  this  same  snperstiUoa  aboQt 
25  years  ago  in  a  village  near  Barberyn.  In  this  case,  the  ehiU 
was  nuled  to  the  stem  of  a  coooanut  tree  and  so  left  to  die»  the  beet 
pmiidmient,  as  was  thought,  for  a  demon^  who  had  had  the  impudence 
to  be  bom  of  a  human  mother.  We  have  also  heard  of  a  still  more 
recent  case,  which  occurred  some  5  or  6  years  ago  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  auy  of  the  particu- 
lars connected  with  it.  We  have  likewise  heard  of  10  or  12  other 
cases  of  this  kind,  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  25  years  in 
other  parts  of  the  Island,  in  which  ignorance  and  superstitioa 
triumphed  both  over  parental  affection  and  over  common  sense; 

The  demons  can  never  inflict  disease  or  receive  offerings,  unless 
they  have  a  sort  of  general  permbsion  called  Wurrun,  previously 
granted  to  them  by  Wissamonny,  or  by  some  of  his  principal  chiefs, 
or  by  some  of  the  gods.  And  as  they  cannot  honestly  sustain  life 
without  afflicting  men,  and  thereby  extorting  offerings,  they  are 
necessarily  obliged  to  seek  and  obtain  this  fVurmn^  as  soon  as  they 
enter  on  life.  Inferior  and  insignificant  demons  however  live  on 
without  such  a  patent,  by  violating  the  law,  and  their  sufferings  aud 
punishments  are  therefore  very  great.  The  principal  offenders  of 
this  kind  are  the  demons  called  Malla  Yakseyo, 

Like  men,  demons  also  seem  to  have  their  own  fashionable  hours 
of  breakfasting,  dining,  and  supping.  Sanny  Yakseya  will  accept 
his  offerings  only  in  the  morning  between  2  and  6  o'clock ;  Reeri 
Yakseya,  Calloo  Yakseya^  Abimaana  Yakseya^  and  Toite  Yak* 
seya^  will  accept  their's only  in  the  evening,  between 6 and  10  o'clock; 
while  Maha  Sohon  Yakseya,  Hooniyan  Yakseya,  Vda  Yakseya^ 
the  female  demons  Riddhi  Yaksaniyawnd.  Madana  Yakseniya  will 
accept  offerings  at  no  other  hours  than  those  intervening  between 
10  p.  M.,  and  2  A.  M. 

Although  it  is  believed  that  there  are  millions  and  billions  of 
demons  in  existence,  yet  the  number  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
demon  wcH'ship  does  not  exceed  50  or  60,  and  even  of  these  Beeri 
Yakseya^  Calloo  Yakseya^  Sanny  Yakseya,  Maha  Sohon  Yakseya, 
Calloo  Cumare  dewatawa,  and  Hooniyan  Yakseya,  are  the  principal 
individuals,  who  figure  in  every  demon  ceremony  in  the  Island. 
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I.  Reeri  TAK8ETA  OF  Reeri  Yakka*  (demoQ  of  blood)  is  con- 
eidered  to  be  the  most  cruel  and  powerful  of  all  these.  He  is 
represented  as  having  the  &ce  of  a  monkey,  and  the  rest  of  his  body 
like  that  of  a  man.  The  colour  of  his  skin  is  a  fiery  red>  He  uses 
m  red  bull  to  ride  on.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  disease,  to  which 
a  Singhalese  man  is  liable,  in  which  this  demon  is  not  supposed  to 
exert  an  influence.  Diseases,  which  produce  a  flux  of  blood  from 
the  system,  are  supposed  to  be  especially  inflicted  by  him.  When 
a  man  is  about  to  die,  this  demon  is  supposed  to  be  present  by  mesns 
of  an  avatar^  or  apparition  called  Afaru  Avatar,  or  apparition  of 
death.  On  such  an  occasion  he  is  supposed  to  assume  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  pigmy,  measuring  one  span  and  six  inches  in  height,  and 
carrying  in  one  hand  a  cock,  in  the  other  a  club,  and  in  his  mouth 
the  corpse  of  a  man ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  present  at  the  death  bed, 
or  not  far  ofl*,  till  the  man  dies.  Every  demon,  as  well  as  Reeri 
Yakseya,  has  several  forms  of  these  apparitions  or  disguises,  which 
he  assumes  on  different  occasions  according  to  circumstances,  and 
in  each  of  which  he  is  called  by  a  different  name.  There  is  how- 
ever another  opinion  entertained  by  some  of  the  Cattadiyas,  that 
these  apparitions  are  not  different  disguises  of  the  same  demon,  but 
that  they  are  separate  individual  demons,  forming  however  a  sort 
of  confederacy,  and  all  acting  together  in  concert  T\^  former,  we 
think,  is  the  more  popular  opinion  of  the  two.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
case  of  one  demon,  viz.,  Sanni  Yakseya,  these  apparitions  are  sup- 

*  Yakseya  and  Yakka  are  synouymons  terms,  of  which  the  latter  however  is 
the  one  which  is  more  commonly  used.  ^ 

t  Avatar  is  a  Sanscrit  term  signifying  the  incarnation  of  any  being  or  spirit 
in  some  particular  shape.  Among  the  Hindooa  an  avatar  of  being,  soch,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  Vishnoo,  is  some  condition  of  existence,  sncb  as  that  of  a 
cow,  a  man,  a  serpent  or  some  other,  which  Vishnoo  chooses  to  assume  or  to  be 
bom  in.  An  avatar  of  a  demon,  as  understood  amongst  the  Singhalese,  means 
some  disguise  wbich  a  demon  assumes  for  a  few  moments  or  so.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  the  demon  himself  is  not  bodily  present  at  any  place  where  such 
an  aratar  is  seen,  but  that  he  is  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  scene,  and  yet 
has  the  power  of  creating  these  avatars  and  of  presenting  them  to  the  eyes  of 
men. 
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posed  to  be  not  bis  own  clisguised  self,  but  separate  individual 
demons,  who  act  under  him  and  in  obedience  to  his  orders.  Reert 
Yakseya  has  18  of  these  apparitions,  or  avatars  as  they  are  called 
by  the  pe^le.  In  the  1st  he  is  called  Reeri  Yakseya;  in  the 
2nd  Bee  Raj'ja ;  3rd  Agu  Raj-ja;  4th  Pulutajja;  5th  Reeri 
Gopolla;  6th  Reeri  Buddia;  7th  Reeri  Watukaya;  8th  Reeri 
Billey  DewcUawa ;  9th  Reeri  Kavisia;  10th  Reeri  Sanniya; 
llth  Reeri  Curumberaya ;  \2th  Reeri  Madana  Yakseya;  13th 
Lay  Avatar  Yakseya;  \A\h  Lay  Caama  Yakseya;  loth  Serra 
Marulu  Dewatawa ;  16th  Maru  Reeri  Yakseya;  17th  Maru 
Caama  Yakseya;  and  in  the  ISih Maru  Avatar  Yakseya.  Reeri 
Yakseya  is  represented  to  have  had  above  a  hundred  different  in- 
carnations; in  one  of  which  he  was  the  sou  of  a  king  of  Sankapala 
Nuwera;  in  another,  of  a  king  of  Lagal  pura;  in  a  third,  of  a  she* 
df  mon  named  Ginimuru  Yaksani  of  a  country  called  Hanumanta 
Desay;  but  his  disposition  and  conduct  were  the  same  in  all. 

II.  Maha  Sohon  Yaksbta,  or  Maha  Sohona  means  the  Great 
Graveyard  Demon,  He  is  so  named  because  he  chiefly  frequents 
graveyards.  He  is  also  snpposed  to  haunt  the  summits  of  large 
rocks  and  hills,  where  he  delights  to  surround  himself  with  human 
carcasses,  ^nd  to  swallow  huge  morseb  of  the  delicious  repast,  pre* 
ferring  the  eptrails  above  all  other  parts.  He  is  81  cubits  (122  feet) 
high;  has  three  eyes,  four  hands,  and  a  skin  of  a  red  colour.  His 
origin  is  thus  given — *'  In  ancient  times,  there  were  giants  in  this 
Island,  men  who  could  defeat  even  half  a  dozen  elephants  in  single 
combat  by  their  mere  physical  strength.  One  of  these  giants,  by 
name  Jay  a  Sena^  was  very  fond  of  displaying  his  extraordinary 
strength,  even  at  times  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  hap- 
pening on  one  occasion  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Gota  Imbra,  another 
great  giant,  the  latter  with  one  blow  knocked  off  his  head.  Pre* 
cisely  at  that  moment  the  planet  god  Senasura^  who  was  a  spectator 
of  the  scene,  seized  a  bear,  and  tearing  off  its  head  from  its  body, 
applied  it  to  the  headless  trunk  of  Jaya  Sena,  to  which  through  his 
supernatural  power  it  adhered,  and  became  a  part  of  the  body.  So 
the  deceased  Jaya  Sena  instantly  rose  up  alive  as  a  demon^  and  has  * 
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since  been  known  as  Maha  Sohona  in  I'eferenre  to  his  habits  of 
haunting  graveyard s."*  In  those  demon  ceremonies,  which  are 
performed  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  sick  man  from  the  Influence  of 
Maha  Sohona,  a  certain  spell  or  charm  called  Gota  Imbra  Dahanay 
is  made  use  of  bj  the  Cattadiya.  In  this  charm  the  particulars  of 
this  event  are  narrated  at  length,  and  the  demon  is  threatened  with 
further  vengeance  from  his  late  conqueror,  if  he  does  not  afford 
immediate  relief  to  the  sufferer.  Maha  Sohona  isthe  chief  of  30,000 
demons.  He  also  shews  himself  to  men  in  various  disguises  or 
apparitions  when  he  moves  abont^  and  on  each  occasion  rides  on  a 
particular  animal.  In  one  of  these  apparitions  he  rides  on  a  goat, 
and  is  called  Lai/  Sohona  or  Blood  Demon  of  ike  graveyard; 
in  another  he  rides  on  a  deer,  and  is  named  Amu  Sohona  or  the 
graveyard  Demon  o/  fresh  corpses;  in  a  third  he  rides  on  a  horse, 
and  is  called  Jai/a  Sohona,  or  the  Victorious  demon  oj  the  grave- 
yard; in  a  fourth  he  rides  on  a  sheep,  and  is«called  Maru  Sohona 
or  the  graveyard  demon  of  death ;  in  a  fifth  he  rides  on  an  ele- 
phant, and  is  called  Golu  Sohona  or  the  Dumb  demon  of  the 
graveyard ;  In  his  own  proper  person  as  Maha  Sohona  he  rides 
on  a  gigantic  hog* 

*  The  graveyardB  of  ancient  tim  es  in  Sontbem  A^ia,  aod  especiallj  in 
Oylon,  were  not  what  we  commonly  nnderetand  by  that  term  now.  Excepting 
the  Buddhist  priests  and  the  aristocrats  of  the  land,  whose  bodies  were  bnmt 
in  regnlar  funeral  piles  after  death,  the  corpses  of  the  rest  of  the  people  were 
neither  bnmed  nor  buried,  but  thrown  into  a  place  called  Sohona^  which  was 
an  open  piece  of  ground  in  the  jungle,  generally  a  hollow  among  the  hills,  at  the 
distance  of  3  or  4  miles  from  any  inhabited  place,  where  the  corpses  were  left 
in  the  open  air  to  be  decomposed,  or  deTonred  by  dogs  and  wild  beasts.  This 
practice  appears  to  have  prerailed  in  the  Island  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
and  in  the  most  secluded  and  least  civilized  of  the  inland  districts  till  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Although  regular  cemeteries  are  mentioned  in  the 
MiUia  Waiuo  in  connection  with  Anuradhapura,  especially  during  the  reign  of 
the  Wijeyan  dynasty,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  general  either  at 
that  time  or  at  any  subsequent  period.  Maha  8ohona  and  other  demons  not 
having  now  these  (Sokon)  congenial  places  for  demoniac  conviviality,  are  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  ordinary  graves  and  graveyards  of  these  days. 
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III.  Maha  Cola  Sanni  Takseta,  or  the  GrecU  Demon  of  ike 
fatal  diseases,  according  to  one  account,  sprang  into  existence 
from  the  ashes  of  the  fiineral  pile  of  Asoopala  Cumari,  a  princess 
of  the  city  Wisala  Maha  Nutcera.*  Another  account  naakes  him 
the  son  of  a  king  of  a  city,  called  Sankapala  Nuwera,  t  "This 
king,"  says  the  account,  during  the  pregnancy  of  his  queen,  made 
an  incursion  into  the  country  in  search  of  some  article  of  Dolla' 
duk  for  her,  %  and,  on  returning  to  his  palace  a  few  days  after- 
wards, one  of  the  queen*s  servants,  who  was  unfriendly  to  her, 

•  "  Wisala,  "  says  Professor  Wilson,  •*  is  a  city  of  considerable  renown  in 
Indian  tradition,  bnt  its  site  is  a  subject  of  some  nncertaintv.  Fart  of  the 
diflSculty  arises  from  confounding  it  with  Visala,  another  name  of  Djayin. 
According  to  the  Baddhists,  it  is  the  same  as  Prayaga  or  Allahabad;  but  the 
Ramayana  places  it  much  lower  down,  on  the  north  Bank  of  the  Ganges,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sone;  and  it  was  therefore  in  the  modem  district 
of  Saran,  as  Hamilton  (Genealogy  of  the  Hindus)  conjectured." —  Wihon^s 
Vishnu  Purana. 

Fa  Hian  visited  Wisala,  but  does  not  give  any  extended  description  of  what 
he  saw.  Hium  Thsang  is  more  particular,  and  says  that  it  had  fallen  into  ruin, 
but  that  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  foundations  was  upwards  of  twenty 
miles.  He  saw  the  ruins  of  more  than  a  hundred  monasteries.  The  country 
was  rich,  the  soil  fertile,  the  climate  agreeable,  and  the  inhabitants  were  bland 
in  their  manners,  and  contended  with  their  lot.  There  were  a  few  monasteries 
still  standing,  but  the  inmates  were  little  better  than  heretics." — Hardy's 
Manual  o/Buddhitm, 

There  is  scarcely  any  other  place  more  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  demo- 
nology  of  Ceylon,  than  this  city,  which  in  Singhalese  is  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  Wisala  Maha  Nuware  which  means  the  "  great  extensive  city.** 

t  Sometimes  also,  called  Sakaspura,  and  in  Pali  Sankassa,  "  A  letter 
•from  Lieutenant  Cunningham,  R.  E.,  to  Colonel  Sykes,  was  read  before  the 
Enyal  Asiatic  Society,  December  3,  1842,  giving  an  account  of  the  diacoveiy 
and  identification  of  the  city  of  Sankasya  mentioned  as  the  kingdom  of  Knsad- 
waga  in  the  Ramayana.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Farrkhabad,  and  fifty 
from  Kanpnj  on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  Kali  Nadi.  The  ruins  are  very 
extensive,  and  there  can  be  bo  doubt  that  they  are  of  Buddhistic  origin" — 
Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism, 

%  DoUaduk  is  a  strong  desire  which  a  woman  during  the  earlier  months  of 
her  pregnancy  has  for  something,  generally  some  article  of  food.    This  denre 
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wishing  to  ruin  her,  told  the  king  that  she  was  un&ithful  to  his  bed. 
On  this,  the  injured  king  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.     Her 
body  was  to  be  cut  into  two  pieces,  of  which  one  was  to  be  hung 
upon  an  Ukberiya  tree,  and  the  other  to  be  thrown  at  its  foot  to 
be  devoured  by  dogs.    When  [the  queen  heard  of  this,  she  was 
enraged  beyond  measure,  because  she  knew  that  she  was  wholly 
innocent.     So  she  said,  'if  this  charge  be  false,  may  the  child  in 
my* womb  be  bom  this  instant  a  demon,  and  may   that  demon  de- 
stroy  the  whole  of  this  city  with  its  unjust  king.'    No  sooner  had 
the  king's  executioners  done  as  they  were  ordered,  than  the  half  of 
the  corpse,  which  was'suspended  on  the  tree,  falling  down  on  the 
ground,  united  itself  to  the  other  half  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree;  and  the  same  instant  the  corpse  gave  birth  to  a  demon,  who 
first  sucked  his  mother's  breasts,  then  sucked  her  blood,  and  lastly 
devoured  hei*,  flesh  and  bones.     He  then  wentio  the  Sohon  grave- 
yards in  the  vicinity,  and  there  lived  upon  the  carcasses.    After- 
wards repaii'ing  to  the  city  and  inflicting  a  mortal  disease  on  the 
king,  he  began  with  several  other  demons,  who  now  formed  his 
retinue,  to  devour  the  citizens,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly  depopu- 
lated the  city.     The  gods  Iswara  and  Sekkra,  seeing  the  ferocity 
of  this  new  demon,  came  down  to  the  city,  disguised  as  mendicants, 
and  after  some  little  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  demon,  they  sub- 
dued him;  on  which  occasion  they  ordered  him  to  abstain  from 
eating  men,  but  gave  him  Wurrunor  permission  to  inflict  disease  on 
mankind,  and  to  obtain  oflerings  from  them.    According  to  some 

is  often  an  irresistible  one.  Sometimes  it  happens  to  be  a  very  unreasonable 
one  too.  We  know  a  woman  still  living,  who,  when  in  this  interesting  condition 
about  15  or  20  years  ago,  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  cat  the  head  of  a  little  child, 
and  her  husband  was  able  to  moderate  her  cannibal  propensity,  only  by  substi- 
tuting the  heads  of  fishes  and  other  animals  for  that  of  a  child.  The  husband 
and  all  her  relatives  and  neighbours  suspected  that  such  a  desire  could  not  but 
be  a  prelude  to  the  birth  of  a  demon,  and  accordingly  awaited  the  event  with 
mnch  anxiety  and  curiosity.  Happily,  however,  the  child  did  not  happen  to  have 
long  teeth  or  long  hair,  and  so  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  fate  which  it 
would  have  otherwise  met  with. 
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accoants  this  demon  has  4^448,  and  according  to  others  484^009 
subject  demons  under  him.  He  generally  rides  on  a  lion,  and  has 
18  principal  attendants,  the  first  of  whom  is  called  Bhoaia  Sanni 
YahseyOy  or  the  demon  of  madness;  2nd  Maru  Sanni  YakteyOy 
or  the  demon  of  death ;  3rd  Jala  Sanni  YakseyOy  or  the  demon 
of  cholera;  4th  Wewulun  Sanni  Yahseya,  or  the  demon  of  cold 
and  trembling  fits  ;  5th  Naga  Sanni  Yakseyay  or  the  demon  oj 
a  disease  resembling  that  from  the  sting  of  a  Cobra  de  Capelio  ; 
6th  Cana  Sanni  Yakseya^  or  the  demon  of  blindness  ;  7  th  Corra 
Sanni  Yakseya,  or  the  demon  of  lameness ;  8th  Gollu  Soaim 
Yahseyay  or  the  demon  of  dumbness  ;  9th  Bihiri  Sanni  Yakseya^ 
or  the  demon  of  deafness ;  10th  Wata  Sanni  Yahseya^  or  the 
demon  oJ  diseases  caused  by  the  wind ;  11th  Pit  Sanni  Yakseya^ 
or  the  demon  oj  bilious  diseases;  12th  Sen  Sanni  Yakseya^ 
or  the  demon  of  diseases  influenced  by  the  phlegm  ;♦  13th  Demala 
Sanni  Yahseya,  or  the  Tamil  demon  of  diseases;  1 4th  Murtu 
Sanni  Yakseya^  or  the  demon  of  Jointing  fits  and  swoons  ;  16Ui 
Arda  Sanni  Yahseya^  or  the  demon  of  Apoplexy;  16th  Wedi 
Sanni  Yahseya^  or  the  demon  of  a  disease  which  hills  one  in- 
stantly lihe  a  shot  from  a  gun;  17th  Dewa  Sanni  YahseyOy  or 
the  demon  of  diseases  influenced  by  the  gods;  and  18th  Atutu 
Sanni  Yahseya^  or  the  servant  of  Maha  Cola  Sanni  Yakseya  (the 
chief  of  all  the  18.)  These  18  demons  are  not  considered  to  he 
mere  apparitions  of  the  same  demon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
YakEoyo,  but  separate  individual  demons  acting  together  in  con- 
cert with  their  chief  Maha  Cola  Sanni  Yakseya. 

IV.    Oddt  Cumara  Hoonitan   Dewatawa  f  is  the   son  of 
Susiriy  queen  of  Sagalpura  in  Maduratta,     He  always  rides  on 


*  Windt  pMegm  and  bile  are  considered  by  the  Singhalese  physicians  to  be 
the  proximate  causes  of  every  sickness,  to  which  man  is  liable:  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  disease,  one  or  more  of  these  three  agents  hare  to  be  influenced. 

t  Though  dewatawa  is  a  term,  which  is  generally  applied  to  the  inferior 
classes  of  gods,  and  to  the  superior  classes  of  demons,  that  do  not  inflict  diaease 
on  men,  yet  it  is  also  sometimes  applied  by  Cattadiyas,  as  in  the  text,  to  in- 
ferior or  malignant  demons. 
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»  hone.  He  has  six  difierent  apparitions;  in  the  first  he  is  called 
Cala  Oddiseyy  or  demon  of  incurable  diseases;  in  the  second 
Naga  Oddisey^  or  demon  of  serpents;  in  the  third  Cumara 
Odditet/y  or  demon  prince;  in  the  fourth  Demala  Oddisey^  or 
Tamil  demons  in  the  fifth  Gopolu  Oddisey,  or  demon  of  Cattle; 
and  in  the  sixth  Raja  Oddisey,  or  Royal  demon.  He  is  the 
principal  demon  that  has  much  to  do  in  that  department  of  sorcery 
called  HooniyanJ^ 

V.  CALf  Yakseta,  or  the  Black  Demon,  is  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  extremely  hlack  colour  of  his  skin.  He  appears  in 
fonr  different  apparitions;  in  the  first  he  is  called  Calu  Curumberay 
or  the  blackest  one;  in  the  second,  Rata  Calu  Yakseya,  or  the 
Jareign  black  demon;  in  the  third,  Dcwol  Bagey  Calu  Yakseya, 
or  the  Black  demon  of  the  Dewol  gods;  and  in  the  fourth  Siddki 
Calu  Yakseya,  or  th^Illustrious  black  demon.  He  was  generated 
irom  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  corpse  of  Basma,  an  Asunuf  Another 
account  makes  him  a  son  of  king  Wijeyotby  Cuveni.  A  third 
account  says  that  he  is  the  spirit  of  a  famous  giant  named  Neela 
Maha  Yodaya,  who  formed  one  of  the  bodyguard  of  king  Gaja 
Baku  (113  A.  D.)  He  once  accompanied  the  king  on  a  visit  to  a 
country  called  fstreepura,  which  was  inhabited  only  by  females  (a 
race  of  Amazons),  all  of  whom  on  seeing  him  fell  in  love  with  him. 
Hundreds  of  them  seizing  him  at  once,  each  claiming  him  as  her 
own,  and  pulling  him  this  way  and  that  way,  he  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  their  grasp.     His* spirit  having  assumed  the  form  of  a 


*  It  18  not  now  easy  to  identify  the  Sagalpura  mentioned  in  the  text.  Many 
believe  it  to  be  the  Sagal  of  King  Milinda,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  controversies 
with  Nagesena;  bnt  this  opinion  is  hardly  tenable,  when  we  consider  that  the 
capital  of  Milinda  mnst  have  been  somewhere  in  or  near  Cashmere,  and  that 
M^srs.  Wilson,  Bird,  and  Masson,  consider  it  to  have  been  situated  between 
the  rivers  Bavi  and  Pipasa  in  the  Pan  jab;  while  the  Sagal  of  the  text  is  ex« 
pressly  mentioned  as  being  in  Madoratta,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  India. 

t  Asuras  are  a  race  of  beings  of  enormous  size,  supposed  to  reside  under  the 
mythical  rock  Maha  Meru.    They  are  the  Titans  of  Singhalese  mythology. 
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Demon  is  now  always  trying  to  avenge  his  wrongs  on  the  whole 
female  sex.  Women  and  little  children  are  therefore  supposed  to 
suffer  from  his  malign  influence. 

6.  Calu  Cumaba  Dewatawa  or  the  Black  Prince  is  the  son 
of  king  Boksella  and  his  queen  Sonalu.  He  sheW^  himself  to  men 
in  seven  different  apparitions;  in  the  1st  he  is  called  Handung 
Cumara^  or  Prince  of  sandal  perfumes;*  in  the  2nd  Andung 
CumarOy  or  Prince  of  Eye  Ointments;^  in  the  3rd  Mai  Cumara^ 
or  Prince  of  flowers;  in  the  4  th  Gini  Cumara^  or  Prince  oj  fire; 
in  the  5th  Dala  Cumara^  or  the  Rough  Prince;  in  the  6th  Sohon 
Cumara,  or  Prince  oj  graves;  and  in  the  7th  Wata  Cumaroj  or 

*  There  is  scarcely  a  single  offering  made  to  any  demon  in  which  Sandal 
wood  does  not  form  a  constituent  part:  and  Demon  worship,  be  it  remembered, 
is  a  system,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  here  from  times  anterior  to  those  of 
Wijeyo  himself.  This  circumstance,  taken  together  with  the  fact,  that  the 
Chinese  writers  actually  mention  Sandal  wood  as  forming  in  early  times  an 
article  of  export  from  thiai  Island,  seems  to  favor  the  idea,  that  the  article 
mn^  have  been  growing  in  the  Island  in  considerable  quantities  in  early  times, 
though  at  present  specimens  are  to  be  met  with  only  in  a  few  spots,  and  those 
preserved  rather  as  objects  of  curiosity  and  ornament  than  for  nse. 

t  The  sooty  which  is  produced  on  a  piece  of  porcelain  when  held  to  the 
lighted  wick  of  a  lamp,  is  scraped  up  and  mixed  with  a  little  cocoannt  oil, 
when  it  acquires  the  name  andung  or  Eye  Ointment,  so  called  becaose  it  U 
mbbed  on  the  outside  of  the  eyelids  of  very  young  infants  by  Singhalese 
mothers,  who  believe  it  to  be  productive  of  some  benefit  to  the  eyes.  Can  it 
be  that  this  benefit  is  the  protecting  of  the  tender  eyes  of  the  young  infant  from 
being  dazzled  by  too  much  light,  that  the  black  pigment  is  laid  all  round  the 
comeaof  theeye  in  order  that  it  may  imbibe  all  the  straggling  rays  of  light 
which,  falling  on  the  parts  nearest  to  the  cornea,  by  reflection,  tend  to  injure 
the  tender  retina  by  an  overabnndance  of  light?  If  this  be  the  case,  it  will 
warrant  the  supposition,  that  the  Singhalese  were  practically  acquainted  with 
the  Theory  of  Light,  tens  of  centuries  before  Newton  was  bom.  The  pnctice 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  among  the  Singhalese. 

This  Eye  Ointment  also  forms  an  important  item  in  the  offerings  made  to 
demons  in  many  demon  ceremonies:  but  for  what  use  it  ^  intended  to  senre  a 
demon  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  In  a  certain  ceremony  performed  to  piopitiato 
the  demon  Calu  Cumara  dewatawa^  the  Cattadiya,  who  performs  the  ceremoDy, 
paints  his  eyelids  with  this  Ointment. 
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Prince  of  a  smooth  body.  He  is  always  tormented  by  the  passion 
of  love,  and  when  his  evil  influence  falls  upon  females,  it  is  supposed 
to  make  them  ill.  Young  and  fair  women  are  particularly  exposed 
to  his  attacks.  Another  account  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
king,  and  that  afterwards  on  taking  orders  as  a  Buddhist  priest  his 
piety  and  sanctity  of  life  became  so  great,  that,  besides  other  super- 
human powers,  he  acquired  that  of  flying  through  the  air  like  a 
bird,  but'  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  while  so  moving  in  the  air, 
seeing  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  certain  king  of  India,  he  was  so 
much  struck  with  her  beauty,  that  he  fell  in  love,  and  losing  at  the 
same  time  all  his  supernatural  powers  dropped  down  on  the  very 
gpot,  where  the  object  of  his  passion  was  standing  at  the  time.  His 
passion  was  so  intense,  that  it  broke  his  heart,  and  he  died  on  the 
spot,  and  became  a  demon,  since  called  Calu  Cum|^  Dewatawa. 
He  is  considered  to  be  a  demon  of  great  respectability,  more  civi- 
lized and  less  savage  than  the  rest  of  his  fraternity.  Great  care  is 
therefore  taken  in  the  preparation  of  his  offerings.  Rice  of  the 
best  quality  and  cooked  in  the  best  manner,  the  best  kinds  of  plan- 
tains, sugar  canes,  oranges,  king-cocoanuts,  sugar,  and  several  va- 
rieties of  cakes,  constitute  the  principal  articles  in  the  offerings 
made  to  hinu  His  person  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  his  garments 
of  a  deep  black. 

VII.  Ahimana  Yakse  ya  was  born  of  an  Aandy*  woman.  His 
father  was  a  king  of  Grururatta  in  Casee-dayse.  He  b  known  under 
three  other  names,  Ollala  Vakseya,  MJlala  Yakseya,  and  Cotla 
Yakseya  or  short  demon,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  short  stumps 
of  his  legs,  which  were  cut  off  in  a  battle  fought  with  king  Wijeyo. 

VIII.  ToTA  Yakseya,  son  of  king  Malala  and  his  queen 
Sandagana  of  the  city  of  Sandagana  Nuvera^  passes  most  of  his 
time  at  the  ferries  and  fords  of  rivers;  and  it  is  at  these  places  that 
he  casts  his  influence  on  men. 

*  Aandy  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  Moormen,  whose  sole  pursuits  are  begging 
«id  f  ortnne-telling.  They  are  the  Gypsies  of  Ceylon.  Their  language,  religion, 
and  dress  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Moormen,  but  still  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  they  ace  of  the  same  race. 
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IX.  Bahirawa  Yakseta  is  anotJier  demon  as  much  attadied 
to  the  female  sex  as  Calu  Cumara  dewaiawa  himself,  but  there  is 
this  difference  between  them: — while  the  latter  brings  only  slight 
diseases  on  the  objects  of  his  attachment,  the  former  inflicts  those 
that  result  in  speedy  death.  The  hill  called  BaMravfa  Candti^ 
which  stands  towering  like  a  giant  over  one  side  of  the  town  of 
Kandj,  was  till  very  lately  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  this  demon. 
In  early  days  it  was  regarded  with  feelings  of  dread.  One  of  the 
former  kings  of  Kandy,  seeing  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  an/ 
issue  to  perpetuate  his  line  on  the  thorne,  his  queen  miscarrying 
within  a  few  months  of  her  confinement  whenever  she  was  pr^* 
nant,  assembled  all  the  astrologers,  soothsayers,  cattadiyas,  and 
other  men  of  similar  crafts,  to  his  palace,  and  on  consulting  them  as 
to  the  cause^  his  misfortune,  was  told,  that  the  queen  was  under 
the  infiuencMf  the  demon  Bahirawa  Yakseya,  who  would  never 
remove  his  influence  from  her,  unless  a  yearly  sacrifice  of  a  young 
vu*gin  was  made  to  him  on  the  summit  of  Bahu^wa  Cauda.  The 
king  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  it  is  said  that,  after  that)  he  had 
several  children  bom  to  him.  But  when  his  queen  grew  old  and 
past  the  time  of  child-bearing,  he  discontinued  the  offering  as  unne- 
cessary, on  which,  it  is  said,  the  displeased  demon  began  to  inflict 
diseases  on  the  royal  family  and  on  all  the  citizens,  in  so  much  that 
within  two  months  the  city  was  nearly  depopulated.  By  the 
advice  of  his  ministers  and  the  Cattadiyas,  the  king  resumed  the 
former  practice  of  making  the  annual  sacrifice,  to  which  aU  his 
successors,  till  the  very  last,  faithfully  adhered.  The  sacrifice  waa 
performed  at  night  in  the  following  manner: — A  stake  being  driven 
into  the  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  girl  was  tied  to  it 
wit;h  jungle  creepers;  flowers  and  boiled  rica  were  placed  close  bj 
on  an  altar  constructed  for  the  purpose;  certain  invocations  and 
incantations  were  then  pronounced,  which  completed  the  ceremony. 
The  next  morning  the  girl  was  found  dead;  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
would  be  a  miracle,  if  a  Singhalese,  especially  a  young  female 
destined  to  propitiate  a  demon,  left  alone  for  a  night  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  tied  to  a  stake,  with  the  sound 
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«f  ihe  terrible  charms  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  did  not  die  through 
Aright  within  an  hoar.  There  is,  however,  an  old  woman  still  living 
in  Kandjy  who  was  so  offered  up  to  the  demon,  in  the  time  of  the 
hist  king,  Sree  Wickrama  Raja  Singha,  bat  who  somehow  or  otber 
managed  to  efiect  her  escape.  Besides  this  annual  offering,  there 
were  others  of  a  less  important  character,  made  3  or  4  times  every 
year  to  the  demon  on  the  same  hill.  There  are  seven  other  demons 
also  known  by  the  same  name  Bahirawa,  but  all  the  eight  form  a 
sort  of  company.  When  at  Kandy  on  Circuit  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  twice  ascended  the  hill,  and  stood  on  its  summit  on  the 
very  spot,  on  which  I  thought  the  fatal  stake  must  have  been  fixed. 
The  summit  is  a  small  level  area,  not  more  than  20  or  25  feet  square. 
Although  the  demon  is  said  to  have  left  the  mountain  soon  after 
the  British  took  possession  of  Kandy  in  1815,  yet  even  now  few 
Singhalese  have  the  hardihood  to  go  to  its  summit  alone  at  night, 
especially  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Wednesday  night. 

X.  Madana  Yaksenito,  or  Female  demons  of  Lusi,  is  the 
common  name  of  seven  sisters,  namely  Cama  Madanoy  or  demon 
of  Lust;  2  Cini  Madana^  or  demon  of  fire;  3  Mohanee  Madana^ 
or  demon  of  ignorance;  4  Raiti  Madanay  or  demon  of  pleasure  i 
6  Cala  MadanOy  or  demon  of  maturity;  6  Mai  Madana^  or  de- 
mon of  flowers;  and  7  I\uspa  Madana^  or  demon  of  Perfumes^ 
These  demons,  when  worked  upon  by  certain  charms,  and  propi- 
tiated with  certain  offerings  and  ceremonies,  are  supposed  to  use 
their  power  of  seducing  the  affections  of  a  man  or  a  woman  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  person  so  influenced  is  said  to  find  the  power 
perfectly  irresistible.  There  are  hundreds  of  ways,  in  which  it  is 
pretended  that  this  can  be  done;  among  others,  by  touching  the 
person  of  a  female  with  the  young  leaf  of  a  king  cocoanut  tree^ 
previously  subjected  to  the  incantations  and  other  ceremonies  pecu- 
liar to  the  mysteries  of  the  art;  by  the  man  rubbing  on  his  face  a 
charmed  medicine  and  then  shewing  himself  to  her;  by  mixing 
some  love  potion,  similarly  charmed,  with  her  food;  by  making  her 
chew  charmed  beetle  leaves;  by  carrying  on  his  person  a  charmed 
thread  previously  taken  from  a  cloth  she  had  worn;  or  by  any  of 
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a  hundred  other  ways,  in  all  of  which  the  Madana  Yaksenijo  be- 
come useful  agents  in  the  hands  of  die  magician.  But  the  most 
efficacious  and  unfailing  of  all  these  methods  is  considered  to  be  a 
certain  oil  called  Madana  Tayilet/y  a  single  drop  of  which,  sprin- 
kled on  the  person  of  a  female,  is  supposed  to  act  irresistibly  on  herr 
but  the  preparation  of  the  wonderful  oil  is  said  to  be  fraught  with 
so  much  danger  to  those  engaged  in  it,  that  few  or  none  dare  to 
attempt  it,  and  those  who  do,  seldom  or  never  succeed,  as  the  demons 
are  supposed  to  do  their  best  to  disappoint  the  men  by  frightening 
and  scaring  them  away  from  the  scene  of  their  operations,  which  is 
Sfud  to  result  in  the  incurable  insanity  and  eventual  or  immediate 
death  of  the  operators. 

A  short  time  ago  we  found  the  inhabitants  of  our  native  village 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  owing  to  the  freaks  that  a  mad  man 
was  playing  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  said  that  he  had  be- 
come a  maniac  by  attempting  to  make  the  oil  Madane  Tayiiey ;  that 
he  had,  for  the  last  few  days,  been  living  in  the  woods  eating  ser- 
pents,  frogs,  and  other  loathsome  creatures;  that  he  stirred  out  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  with  no  other  clothing  on  his  person  than 
a  few  green  Gurulla  leaves*  tied  round  his  waist;  that  he  carried 
in  his  hands  a  man's  skull  and  a  bone,  and  on  his  shoulders  a  pot  of 
human  blood,  which  he  used  to  slake  his  thirst;  and  that  his  favo- 
rite sleeping  places  were  graves.  For  three  or  four  days  together 
nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  the  village.  By  and  bye  the  real 
truth  eked  out  from  other  sources,  but  not  from  the  villagers  them- 
selves. It  appeared  that  a  mad  man,  a  native  of  Salpitty  Corle, 
breaking  loose  from  his  keepers,  had  wandered  about  from  village 
to  village,  and  that  during  these  wanderings  he  happened  one  night 
to  pass  through  the  villages  we  have  alluded  to  above,  accompanied 
I 

*  GuruUa  ot  Burulla  is  a  kind  of  plant,  between  which  and  the  demons  there 
smees  to  be  some  mysterionB  connection.  It  is  used  in  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  the  altars  and  other  structures,  which  are  mode  in  many  of  the 
Demon  ceremonies.  The  Cattadiya  sometimes  adorns  his  head  and  his  waist 
with  its  leaves  in  certain  ceremonies. 
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by  a  relative,  who  had  come  to  take  him  home,  and  that  this  rela- 
tive was  the  first  to  tell  one  of  the  Tillf^rs  of  the  cause  of  the 
madness.  B7  the  next  morning  the  report  had  spread  through  the 
Tillage  like  wildfire,  magnified  and  ornamented  widi  the  additions 
we  have  given  above.  The  villagers  themselves  were,  however, 
loth  to  believe  the  truth,  when  we  told  it  to  them,  denuded  of  the 
additions  thej  had  made  to  it  The  relative  of  the  madman  told  us, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  the  cause  of  the  madman*8  misfortune;  he 
described  to  us,  how  the  man  had  endeavoured  to  make  Madana 
Tayiley,  about  a  year  ago,  and  had  been  frightened  by  demons 
just  at  the  moment  of  the  oil  becoming  perfected,  and  how  he, 
in  consequence,  had  become  a  maniac.  Although  Madana  Yak- 
seniyo  and  their  wonderful  oil  are  matters,  about  which  we  and  this 
relative  of  the  madman  essentially  difier  in  opinion  from  each  other, 
yet,  as  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  man  having  become  mad  on  such  an 
occasion,  we  do  not  differ  at  all;  for  considering  the  extent  of 
superstitious  fear,  which  is  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  an  ignorant 
Singhalese,  and  especially  on  such  an  occasion,  as  that  of  preparing 
the  oil  of  the  demons,  in  the  dead  of  night,  on  a  lonesome  grave, 
in  a  lonely  part  of  the  village,  and  his  belief  in  the  presence,  at  the 
ecene  of  his  operations,  of  cruel  and  powerful  demons,  whom  he 
himself  has  but  just  invoked,  and  that  these  demons  are  ready  at 
any  unguarded  moment,  during  the  process  of  making  the  oil,  to 
pounce  upon  him  and  destroy  him  and  his  oil — when  we  consider 
these  things,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  Singhalese,  through 
mere  excess  of  fright  and  an  overexcited  imagination,  should  lose 
his  reason  and  become  a  maniac. 

XI.  MoROTTOO  Yaka,  or  Demon  of  MoroUoo,  or  Rata  Yaha 
or  Foreign  demon,  is  so  named  from  his  being  a  foreigner  who 
landed  at  Morottoo,  when  he  fir^  came  over  into  this  country  from 
the  Malabar  Coast.  Soon  after  his  landing,  he  fixed  his  residence 
on  the  top  of  a  large  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morottoo,  and 
whilst  living  there  he  brought  so  much  sickness  upon  men,  and 
especially  upon  children  and  women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  that 
the  whole  district  was  said  to  have  been  filled  with  mourning  during 
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every  part  of  the  year.  For  a  long  time  he  continued  to  exercise 
his  malignant  power,  till  on  one  occasion  he  brought  sickness  on 
the  queen  of  Sree  Prakkrama  Bahu  YI.,  king  of  Cottah,  which  was 
then  called  Jayawardanapura  (1410  A.  D.)  When  the  king  foond, 
that  the  medicines  of  the  most  skilful  physicians  of  his  Gahadawa^ 
or  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  were  of  no  avail,  he  consulted  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  kingdom  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Queen*8 
illness,  and  learned  from  them  that  it  was  caused  hjMorottoo  Yaka. 
Only  one  Cattadiya  however  in  all  his  kingdom  knew  the  ceremony, 
by  which  the  demon  could  be  appeased.  That  ceremony  called  Rata 
Yakum  Neteema,  or  Morottoo  Yakum  Neteema,  was  accordingly 
performed,  and  the  royal  lady  was  restored  to  health. 

XII.  GoPOLU  Yakseya,  or  the  Demon  of  cattle^  was  the  son 
of  a  king  or  chief  of  a  district  on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  He  was 
the  twinbrother  of  Mangara  Dewiyo  (a  demigod;)  their  mother 
having  died  soon  after  their  birth,  a  cow-buffalo  suckled  them:  but 
Gopolu  having  on  one  occasion  sucked  all  the  milk  without  leaving 
any  for  his  brother,  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  Gopolu  was  killed, 
but  being  bom  again,  as  the  nature  of  demons  is,  he  came  over  to 
Ceylon,  and  landed  at  Arangodde  near  Katragaroma.  At  Aran- 
godde  he  lived  on  a  Banyan  tree  in  which  there  was  a  large  beehive, 
^nd  scattered  disease  and  death  among  all  who  came  near  the  tree. 
His  old  enemy  Mangara  dewiyo  and  Paltini  dewiyo  (goddess  of 
chastity)  came  afterwards  to  Ceylon,  and,  happening  to  land  at  the 
same  place,^  saw  a  number  of  men  lying  under  the  tree,  some  dead 
and  others  dying.  Knowing  the  cause,  they  immediately  ordered 
the  neighbouring  villagers  to  bring  a  cow-buffalo,  which  they  order- 
ed to  be  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  Gopolu,  on  which  the  dying  men 
recovered  and  returned  to  their  houses.  He  is  Wled  the  demon  of 
cattle,  because  all  cattle  sickneaa  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  hinu 
He  is  also  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  hydrophobia. 

Xni.  Anjenam  dewi  is  a  female  demon,  by  whose  aid  a  cer- 
tain art  of  divination  called  here  Anjenam  beleema,  and  elsewhere, 
as  in  Egypt,  divining  by  the  Magic  Mirror,  is  performed.  She 
is  the  chief  of  700  other  female  demons. 
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XIY.  B ADDRACAL1,  Is  a  female  demon,  whose  assistance  is  sought 
for  winning  lawsuits,  and  for  subduing  enemies  and  rivals  of  any 
kind. 

XV.  BiDDBi  Yaksenito  are  seven  female  demons,  who  also 
bring  disease  on  men,  like  any  other  demons. 

XVI.  Uda  Yakseto.  There  are  many  demons  of  this  name. 
They  are  as  cruel,  as  any  of  the  preceding. 

XVII.  CuRUMBERA  Yakseyo.  Of  this  name  also  there  are 
several,  all  equally  prodigal  of  their  powers  of  inflicting  sickness. 

XVIII.  Hanttma  is  another  powerful  demon  of  great  cruelty. 
These  are  the  principal  demons,  who  figure  in  Demon  Ceremonies, 

either  as  having  caused  disease,  or  as  the  effective  agents  in  curing 
it.  But  there  are  also  a  very  large  number  of  demons  of  inferior 
power,  collectively  called  Mala  Yakseyo^  who  also  inflict  diseases 
of  a  less  malignant  character.  These  demons,  as  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  page,  are,  as  their  name  implies,  the  spirits  of  deceased 
men,  bom  as  demons  in  consequence  of  some  demerit  of  theirs 
when  living  as  men,  or  of  some  feeling  of  animosity  or  hatred,  which 
was  uppermost  in  their  thoughts  at  the  moment  of  death. 

In  addition  to  both  these  classes  of  demons,  there  is  a  third,  which 
includes  a  few  demons  of  a  different  kind.  These  are  Gara  Vaka, 
Dewalla  Yakseya^*  Bodrima,  and  the  Pretayo, 

XIX.  Gara  Yaka  has  no  evil  disposition,  like  those  already 
described.  He  does  no  harm  whatever  to  men,  but  on  the  contrary 
assists  them  in  expelling  all  sorts  of  evil  influence,  to  which  new 
houses  are  supposed  to  be  subject  Hence,  when  a  house  has  been 
built,  before  or  soon  after  its  occupation,  a  ceremony  called  Gara 
Yaka  Maduvoa  is  generally  performed,  without  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  some  misfortune  will  fall  upon  the  inmates.  Gara  Yak- 
soya  is  represented  to  be  an  individual  of  a  voracious  appetite  and 
a  capacious  stomach.     On  one  occasion  Pattini  Dewiyo,  the  goddess 

•  Yaka  and  Ydkseya  are  synonymous  tenns,  both  equally  used  by  the  Sing- 
halese. The  first  is  derired  from  the  Pali  FakkltOf  and  the  second  from  the 
Sanscrit  Yak$ha, 
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of  ohasUtj,  having  to  accompany  the  wedding  procession  of  Ctrnda 
Cumara  (the  god  of  Kattragam),  but  not  wishing  to  doso^  because 
the  house,  together  with  all  the  fiimiture  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  guests,  was  wholly  constructed  of  the  bones  and  skint  of 
animals  (the  adopted  father  of  the  bride  happening  to  be  a  Weddah), 
she  ordered  Gara  Yakseya  to  go  there  in  time,  and  see  what  he 
could  do  before  her  arrival.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  house  in 
the  character  of  Gamana,*  and  not  seeing  any  better  way  of  clear- 
ing the  house  of  its  disagreeable  forniture,  at  once  fell  to  devouring 
every  thing,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  building  with  all  its 
furniture  was  deposited  in  his  stomach;  to  show  his  host,  that  he  did 
this  merely  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  not  for  any  other  purpose,  he, 
even  after  this  feat  of  gastronomic  power,  said  that  he  was  still  very 
hungry.  Before  he  conmienced  to  eat  the  house,  he  had  also  eaten 
all  the  food,  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  whole  wedding  party. 
Lastly,  to  satisfy  his  thirst,  he  drank  some  thousands  of  young 
Cocoanuts,  and  then  drank  up  all  the  wells  in  the  neighbourhood: 
and  after  all  this,  he  left  the  house  in  great  displeasure,  saying  to  his 
host,  as  he  was  leaving  him,  ''you,  fellow,  have  starved  me;  a  nice 
way  indeed  of  treating  the  Gamana  of  a  son-in-law.  Oh  dear,  I 
am  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst." 

XX.  Gewala  Yakseta,  or  House  demotic  lives  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  men.  These  demons  are  innumerable.  They  are  the  spirits 
of  those,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  houses  they  now  haunt,  and  who 
on  their  deathbed  had  thought  much  more  of  the  money  or  other 
valuables  they  had  hoarded  up  in  thehouse,f  than  of  their  souls. 

^  Aboat  an  hour  or  so  before  a  bridegroom  accompanied  bj  his  frienda 
arrives  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  a  person,  named  for  the  occasion  Gamana  or 
messenger,  is  sent  forward  with  a  number  of  betel  leaves  equal  to  the  number 
of  people,  who  accompany  the  bridegroom.  The  Qamana  is  to  give  these 
betel  leaves  to  the  bride's  friends,  together  with  the  large  pingo  of  plantains 
called  Gira-mul'tadaf  which  in  the  Maritime  districts  is  always  a  sine  qua  non 
of  the  presents,  which  a  Singhalese  bridegroom  carries  to  his  bride's  house. 

t  The  Singhalese,  especially  the  poorer  classes,  generally  secrete  their  money 
in  holes  dug  in  the  floor,  or  in  the  walls  of  their  houses.  In  a  case  of  borglary 
which  was  tried  at  Kandy  before  the  Supreme  Court  about  a  year  ago,,  it  was 
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They  are  fond  of  throwing  into  confbaion  the  cooking  utensils  and 
crockery,  and  of  continually  opening  and  shutting  the  boxes  in  the 
house,  if  the  inmates  do  not  take  care  to  secrete  the  keys,  unobserved 
by  the  spirits.  The  jingling  of  coin,  the  sound  of  strange  footsteps, 
and  the  creaking  of  door-hinges  are  frequently  heard.  The  demon 
does  not  like  to  see  the  inmates  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  themselves. 
When  these  latter  sit  together  at  their  meals,  he  gets  so  annoyed 
by  the  sight,  that  he  seizes  them  by  the  hair  and  knocks  their  heads 
against  each  othei'.  Ho  is  of  course  invisible  to  men,  like  all  other 
demons,  but  is  possessed  of  no  power  to  inflict  disease.*  He  be- 
longs to  the  class  called  Mala  Yakseyo. 

XXI.  BoDRiMA.  is  a  female  demon,  at  first  originating  no  doubt 
in  the  nursery,  but  at  present  believed  to  be  a  real  existence.  She 
is  the  ghost  of  a  woman,  who  has  died  in  child-birth. ,  She  is  said 
to  be  heard  at  night,  wailing  and  groaning  in  a  peculiar  manner; 
and  if  she  sees  a  man  passing  by,  she  immediately  springs  on  his 
back,  and,  fixing  her  fingers  and  long  nails  in  his  throat,  tries  to 
choke  him  to  death.  She  however  is  afraid  of  women,  and  eepe- 
dally  of  a  woman  with  a  house-bro(»n  in  her  hand.  When  she  is 
supposed  to  be  heard  at  night  groaning  in  her  peculiar  way,  and 
approaching  a  house,  the  male  portion  of  the  inmates  take  care  to 
remain  inside,  while  the  women,  especially  the  elder,  go  out  of  the 
house  with  brooms,  and  abuse  the  demon  with  such  a  string  of 
epithets  and  names,  as  would  seem  enough  to  drive,  not  only  one 
BodrioM,  bat  the  whole  race  of  demons  from  thiu  terrestrial  globe. 
On  such  occasions,  people  sometimes  place  at  some  distance  from 
the  house  a  lighted  lamp  and  some  betel  leaves,  which  the  dem<m 
is  said  to  hold  one  by  one  over  the  lighted  wick,  and  warm  and 
foment  her  abdomen  with.    If  she  were  to  be  fired  at,  there  would 

proved  that  a  portion  of  the  stolen  prope^,  consisting  of  some  X  3  or  £  4,  had 
b«en  concealed  by  the  thief  under  the  stone  in  the  fire-place,  as  the  least  likely 
place  to  be  sospected  of  concealing  money, 

*  There  are  certain  ceremonies  performed  to  expel  a  Gewala  Takaeya  from 
a  house,  especially  the  Perit  ceremony  perfonned  by  Baddhist  priest^ 
Senerallj  daring  three  days  and  fonr  nighti. 
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remain,  it  is  said,  nothing  to  be  seen  next  morning,  but  a  dead 
lizard.  She  is  described  as  being  so  fat  and  short,  that,  when  she 
moves,  she  appears  rather  to  roll  like  a  cask,  than  to  walk. 

XXIL  The  Pbetas  are  entirely  a  different  race  of  beings  from 
all  that  have  jet  been  mentioned.  Thej  are  the  most  helpless  and 
miserable  creatures  in  existence.  They  live  only  to  suffer.  Their 
life  itself  is  a  punishment^  in  which  they  expiate  the  sins  of  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existence.  Their  only  aliment  is  spittle,  or  some 
other  kind  of  loathsome  matter,  and  even  when  tliey  get  a  little  of 
this,  their  destiny  precludes  them  from  making  any  use  of  it,  and, 
like  king  Tantalus  they  can  only  look  at  it  with  a  burning  desire. 
The  number  of  these  beings  is  so  great,  that  a  Pali  Buddhistical 
work,  which  lays  down  certain  rules  of  discipline  for  the  guidance 
of  the  followers  of  that  religion,  admonishes  them  not  to  throw 
stones  or  sticks,  nor  even  to  swing  their  arms  when  walking,  lest 
they  may  strike  a  Pretaya  and  injure  him.  The  Pretayo  are  invi- 
sible to  men;  they  are  of  various  degrees  of  stature,  some  reaching 
to  the  height  of  3  or  4  hundred  feet,  others  only  of  one  or  two  feet. 
Their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst  are  indescribably  dreadful, 
and  to  make  their  case  the  more  miserable,  their  appetites  are  much 
stronger,  than  those  of  any  other  race  of  beings.  They  die  several 
times  in  a  day  from  sheer  starvation,  but  owing  to  the  inexorable 
destiny  of  their  race  are  bom  again  the  same  instant,  to  undergo 
the  same  round  of  sufferings  over  and  over  again,  until  they  have 
completed  the  period  of  time  allotted  to  them  according  to  their 
respective  sins,  after  which  they  are  bom  in  some  other  state  of 
existence,  either  as  Brahmas,  dewiyo,  men,  inferior  animals,  or  in 
hell,  according  to  the  merits  of  each,  acquired  in  some  other  pre- 
vious states  of  existence.  Of  course,  they  are  the  most  loathsome 
looking  creatures  imaginable.  Their  skins  hang  about  them  in 
loose  folds,  and  are  so  covered  with  dirt  and  vermin  that  they  are 
supposed  to  emit  a  disagreeable  smell,  said  to  be  perceived  some- 
times at  a  considerable  distance.  This  smell  is  sometimes  identi- 
fied by  a  Singhalese  with  a  peculiar  unpleasant  stench,  oflea 
perceived  near  trees  and  bushes,  caused  as  we  believe,  by  the  effluvia 
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arleiDg  from  decomposed  leaves  and  sticks.  Their  bodies  are  lite- 
raUj  mere  skeletons,  and  as  the  fleshless  ribs  project  on  each  side, 
they  are  obliged,  when  they  wish  to  lie  down,  to  lie  on  their  backs,* 
Had  Dante  ever  heard  of  Ceylon  Pretayo,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  make  his  Inferno,  terrific  as  it  already  is,  still  more  terrific  by 
the  picture  of  a  Pretaya  figuring  among  those  miserable  beings, 
with  whom  he  has  peopled  it.  The  Pretayo  are  not  included  in 
Demon  worship.  They  are  not  possessed  of  power  to  injure  a  man 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  spoiling  his  appetite,  which  they  effect 
by  looking  with  desire  at  the  food  he  is  about  to  take;  but  this  is 
a  power,  which  is  attributed  to  dogs  and  men  and  some  other  crea- 
tures, as  well  as  to  Pretayo.  When  any  kind  of  food,  especially 
meat,  is  sent  from  one  house  to  another,  care  is  generally  taken  to 
cover  it  well,  and  to  put  on  the  top  of  the  cover  a  piece  of  iron  of 
any  kind  or  size,  as  a  precaution  both  against  the  Pretayo  and 
against  the  Takseyo  demons,  who  otherwise  might  affect  it  with 
the  mysterious  influence,  which  looking  at  it  would  produce. 
Children  are  seldom  fed  in  the  verandah  of  a  house,  and  a  Singha- 
lese mother  would  rather  die  than  allow  her  child  to  eat  anything 
in  the  open  compound  or  yard  of  the  house.  Even  a  medical  de- 
coction, during  the  process  of  being  prepared  on  a  fire,  is  not  con- 
sidered safe  from  this  mysterious  infiuence,  and  a  piece  of  iron  is 
often  tied  for  protection  to  the  vessel,  which  contains  the  preparation. 

The  Pretayo,  like  the  Brahmas,  Asuras,  Cumbhas^  Gandhar- 
was,  Garundhas,  and  Nagas,  are  creations  of  Buddhism,  and  not 
of  mere  popular  fancy. 

The  chief  of  all  Ceylon  demons  is  Wahala  Bandaba  Deytiyo, 
or  as  he  is  more  commonly  termed,  Wahala  dewiyo.  His  principal 
temple,  called  Gala  cap-pu  dewale,  is  at  Alutnuwera,  a  village 
about  1 1  miles  from  Eandy  on  the  road  to  Colombo.    This  temple 

*  When  a  person  sleeps  on  his  back,  the  posture  is  derisively  Darned  Preta 
Seyiyawa,  or  the  iUeping  posture  of  a  Pretaya ;  lying  on  the  face  is  called 
Manduka  Seyiyawa  or  the  sleeping  posture  of  a  frog ;  lying  on  the  right  side 
with  the  right  hand  placed  nnder  the  head  is  considered  the  most  becoming 
posture  in  sleeping,  and  is  called  Singha  Seyiyawa,  or  the  lion*s  sleeping  posture. 
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is  believed  by  all  Demoo- worshippers  to  have  been  built  in  a  re- 
markable manner;  and  the  circumstance  is  oflten  mentioned,  as  one 
of  the  proofs  of  the  aathoritj,  which  the  Dewatawa  is  supposed  to 
exercise  over  his  subjects  the  demons.  It  is  said  that  the  demoo 
chief,  a  long  time  ago,  wishing  to  have  a  new  temple  constructed 
and  consecrated  to  him,  in  place  of  the  old  one  in  which  his  ser- 
vice had  till  then  been  performed,  ordered  some  thousands  of  his 
subject  demons  to  cut  and  smooth  down  a  rock,  which  was  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  high,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  site  of  the 
intended  building,  they  were  however  to  use  no  other  tools,  than 
the  common  jungle  canes  called  Way  Welly*  with  which  they 
were  to  rub  the  rock,  till  by  mere  friction  it  should  be  reduced  to 
the  desired  level.  The  demons  engaged  in  the  work  were,  no 
doubt,  those,  who  having  violated  his  laws  were  then  undergoing 
the  sentence  of  hard  labour.  They  however  succeeded  in  execut* 
ing  the  work  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  course  of  a  single  night, 
and  hence  the  name  Gala-cap-pu  dewale.    Pilgrims  from  every 

*  Way  WtU  is  a  climbing  plant,  which  grows  to  considerable  dimeniiioot 
in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon.  It  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  short  bnt  vny  sharp 
thorns.  One  species  of  it  is  used  as  tifile  by  the  people  of  the  inland  districts 
for  rasping  the  hard  kernel  of  the  nut  of  the  Sal  tree,  of  which  they  make  a 
sort  of  pudding.  Being  a  Rattan  of  great  strength,  it  is  nsed  for  a  yariety  of 
porposes,  snch  as  making  baskets,  rattaning  chairs  and  conches,  and  even  for 
making  mde  suspension  bridges  in  the  secluded  parts  of  the  isUmd.  Th«  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  one  of  these  bridges  by  Sir  J.  E.  Temient 

"  One  which  crossed  the  falls  of  the  Maha  Weill  Ganga,  in  the  Kotmalie 
range  of  hills,  was  constructed  with  the  scientific  precision  of  an  Engineer's 
work.  It  was  entirely  composed  of  the  plant  called  by  the  Natires  **  Waj 
Well,"  its  extremities  were  fastened  to  living  trees,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  tba 
ravine,  through  which  a  furious  and  otherwise  impassable  mountain  tonneiit 
thundered  and  fell  from  rock  to  rock  with  a  descent  of  nearly  100  feet.  Tka 
flooring  of  this  aerial  bridge  consisted  of  short  splints  of  wood,  laid  tnauwmmAj 
and  bound  in  their  places  by  thin  strips  of  the  Way  Wdl  itselL  The  whc4e 
structure  vibrated  and  swayed  with  fearful  ease,  but  the  coolies  tiaver»ed  it 
though  heavily  laden;  and  the  Eniopean,  between  whose  estate  and  the  hi^ 
road  it  lay,  rode  over  it  dailj  without  dismounting*'— iSir  J.  E,  fenmemfs 
Histarp  of  Ceylon,  Vol.  I.  part  I.  ch:  ill 
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part  of  the  Island  repair  to  this  temple  daring  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  hoping  to  get  relief  from  some  demon  influence,  with  which 
they  suppose  themselves  to  be  afflicted,  and  which  appears  to  them 
to  be  irremovable  by  any  other  meaus.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  those  persons,  most  frequently  women,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  a  demon.  Dancing,  singing  and  shouting  without 
cause,  trembling  and  shaking  of  the  limbs,  or  frequent  and  pro- 
longed fainting  fits  are  considered  the  most  ordinary  symptoms  of 
possession  by  a  demon.  Some  women,  when  under  this  imaginary 
influence,  attempt  to  run  away  from  their  homes,  oflen  using  foul 
language,  and  sometimes  biting  and  tearing  their  hair  and  flesh.  The 
fit  does  not  generally  last  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time;  sometimes  one 
fit  succeeds  another  at  short  intervals;  sometimes  it  comes  upon  the 
woman  only  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays,  or  once  in  three  or  four 
months;  but  always  invariably  during  the  performance  of  any  demon 
ceremony.  On  these  occasions  temporary  relief  is  obtained  by  the 
incantations  of  the  Cattadiya;  but  when  it  appears  that  no  incan- 
tations can  effect  a  permanent  cure,  the  only  remaining  remedy  is 
to  go  to  Gala  hep-pu  Dewale^  where  the  following  scene  takes 
place.  When  the  woman  is  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  tem- 
ple, the  demon  influence  is  supposed  to  come  on  her,  and  she  walks 
in  a  wild,  hurried,  desperate  manner  towards  the  temple.  When 
in  this  mood  no  one  can  stop  her;  if  any  attempt  it,  she  will  tear 
herself  to  pieces  rather  than  be  stopped.  8lie  walks  faster  and 
faster,  as  she  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  holy  place,  until  at 
last,  on  reaching  it,  she  either  creeps  into  a  corner,  and  sits  there, 
crying  and  trembling,  or  remains  quite  speechless  and  senseless,  aa 
if  overpowered  by  extreme  fear,  until  the  Capua  begins  the  exor- 
cism. Sometimes  she  walks  to  the  temple  very  quietly,  without 
any  apparent  influence  oC  the  demon  on  her,  and  that  influence 
seems  to  come  upon  her,  only  when  the  exorcism  begins.  The 
principal  room  of  the  temple  is  partitioned  off*  by  curtains  into  three 
divisions,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
God,  as  the  demon  chief  is  generally  called.     The  Capua  stands 

G 
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outside  the  outennost  cnrtain,  with  the  woman  opposite  to  him^ 
After  the  offerings  of  money,  betel  leaves,  and  silver  ornaments* 
have  been  devoutly  and  ceremoniously  laid  in  a  sort  of  small  box  op- 
posite to  the  Capua,  he  tells  the  god  as  if  he  were  actually  sitting 
behind  the  curtain  at  the  time  in  a  loud  and  conversational  tone,  and 
not  in  the  singing  ornamental  style  of  invocations  made  to  other  gods 
and  demons,  that  the  woman  {naming  her)  has  come  all  the  way 
from  the  village  (naming  it)  situated  in  the  Corle  or  district  {nam- 
ing it)  to  this  temple,  for  the  purpose  of  complaining  to  his  godship 
of  a  certain  demon  or  demons,  who  have  been  afflicting  her  for  the 
last  five  years  (specifying  the  time  she  has  been  under  the  itiflu' 
encej;  that  she  has  made  certain  offerings  to  the  temple,  and  that 
she  prays  most  humbly  that  his  godship  may  be  graciously  pleased 
to  exorcise  the  demon,  and  order  him  never  to  molest  her  again. 
In  this  way  he  makes  a  long  speech,  during  which  the  woman  con- 
tinues trembling  and  shaking  in  the  most  violent  manner,  some- 
times uttering  loud  shouts.  Presently  the  Capua  puts  to  her  the 
question,  **  Wilt  thou^  demons  quit  this  woman  instantly,  or  shall 
J  punish  thee  Jor  thg  impudence''?  To  this  she  sometimes  re- 
plies, still  trembling  and  shaking  as  before,  "  Yes,  I  will  leave 
her  for  ever,''  but,  more  generally,  she  at  first  refuses;  when  this 
happens,  the  Capua  grasps  in  his  right  hand  a  good  stout  cane, 
and  beats  her  most  mercilessly,  repeating  at  the  same  time  his 
question  and  threats.  At  last,  after  many  blows  have  been  in- 
flicted, the  woman  replies  "  Yes,  I  will  leave  her  this  instant  "; 
she  then  ceases  to  tremble  and  shake,  and  soon  recovers  her  reason, 
if  indeed  she  had  ever  lost  it.  So  she  and  her  friends  return  home, 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  happy  result  of  their  journey;  a 

♦  One  of  these  ornaments  is  often  a  Carandua,  or  conical  box  resembling  a 
dagoba,  made  of  silver,  and  intended  as  a  sort  of  shrino  or  receptacle  for  somo 
holy  relic.  A  silver  arrowhead  and  an  image,  made  of  a  beaten  plate  of  silyer 
of  abont  two  inches  in  height,  intended  to  represent  the  person  suffering  from 
the  Demon  influence,,  are  also  sometimes  added  to  the  other  offerings.  The 
money  offered  to  a  god  or  demon  Is  always  called  Panduru,  which  means 
ransom  money. 
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result,  which  is  invariably  the  same  in  the  case  of  every  pilgrim  to 
the  temple.  We  know  30  or  40  women  who  have  made  this  pil- 
grimage, only  two  of  whom  have  ever  again  shown  any  symp- 
toms of  the  return  of  demon  possession.  It  is  said  that  some  30 
or  40  years  ago,  especially  during  the  time  of  the  Kandyan  Kings, 
four  bundles  of  canes  were  left  at  the  temple  by  the  Capua  every 
evening  before  he  returned  home;  that  during  the  night  loud  shouts 
and  cries  and  wailing  were  heard  proceeding  from  the  temple,  and 
that  the  next  morning,  instead  of  bundles  of  canes,  there  were  only 
small  bits  of  them  found  dispersed  here  and  there  in  the  premises, 
as  if  the  canes  had  been  broken  in  flogging  disobedient  demons. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

How  Demons  ikflict  Disease. 

The  demons  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages  are  those,  who 
are  supposed  to  inflict  disease  on  men,  aod  who  therefore  princi- 
pally figure  in  the  various  Ceremonies  of  Demon  worship.  They 
are  supposed  to  exercise  their  malignant  power  by  virtue  of  the 
Wurrun  permission,  which  they  have  obtaioed  for  that  purpose  from 
King  Wessamonoy,  from  the  principal  demon  chiefs,  or  sometimes 
from  some  of  the  gods  themselves.  Originally  when  they  were  in 
a  lawless  state,  they  enjoyed  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content,  by 
seizing  men  wherever  they  could  and  eating  them  up  alive,  like  so 
many  oysters.  But  after  a  time  tLese  liberties  Mrere  restrained  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  they  were  allowed  to  eat  human  beings,  only 
when  the  latter  happened  to  come  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  on 
which  they  lived,  or  within  a  certain  distance  of  whatever  place 
they  had  made  their  residence.  Lastly,  cannibalism  was  wholly 
prohibited,  and,  in  place  of  it,  permission  was  given  them  to  inflict 
disease,  and  thereby  receive  off*ering8,  with  which  they  were  required 
to  be  content. 

Their  usual  hours  of  stirring  abroad  are  called  Yama.  These 
are  1st,  the  morning  twilight,  when  there  is  still  some  degree  of 
darkness  over  the  earth;  2nd,  Mid-day,  about  12  o'clock;  3rd,  the 
evening  twilight  before  it  has  grown  very  dark;  and  4th,  Midnight 
about  12  o'clock.  Daring  these  Yamas,  they  stir  abroad,  as  much 
in  search  of  human  victims  as  by  way  of  recreation.  A  Singhalese 
never  travels  during  these  Yamas,  if  he  can  help  it;  but  if  not,  he 
takes  care  not  to  go  alone  (unless  it  be  the  midday  Yama),  unless 
the  country  is  very  thickly  inhabited,  for  solitary  travellers  are 
most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  demons.  There  are  also  certain 
circumstances  in  the  condition  or  disposition  of  an  individual,  which 
make  it  easier  for  a  demon  to  inflict  disease  on  him;  these  are — 
1,  when  the  man  is  asleep;  2,  when  he  has  his  person  perfumed  with 
fragrant  unguents  and  oils;  3,  when  he  travels  in  a  palanquin  at 
night;  4,  when  a  woman  is   in  labour;  5,  when  the  predominant 
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feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  girl  at  the  moment  of  her  arriving  at  pn- 
bertj  is  grief,  love,  or  fear;  6,  when  a  person  takes  hb  meals  when 
his  mind  is  not  at  ease;  and  a  variety  of  other  occasions. 

The  usual  haunts  of  the  demons  are,  1st,  large  trees,  especiaJlj 
Bo^  Nika^  Ruk-attana^  Ironwaod^  CoAomba,  Banyan^  Kong^ 
Ehella^  YakberitfO,  and  Belli  trees;*  2nd,  paths  and  roads;  3rd, 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  paths;  4tb,  ferries  and  fords;  5th,  wells 
and  other  places  where  people  come  for  water;  6th,  places,  where 
there  are  two  rocks  close  to  each  other;  7th  places,  where  there 
are  two  large  trees  standing  near  each  other;  8th,  the  seashore;  9th, 
thick  groves  of  trees  and  pleasure  gardens;  10th,  the  outskirts  of 
Dewales  (temples  of  the  gods;)  1 1th,  graves  and  graveyards;  12th, 
tops  of  rocks  and  hills;  Idth,  places  where  the  noise  of  <|uarrels  and 
lou«l  voices  is  continually  heard;  Hth,  streams  of  water;  15th,  bat- 
tlefields; 16th,  wood8  cero posed  principally  of  Belli  trees;  17th, 
places  wher^  washermen  wash  clothes;  18th,  old  deserted  houses; 
19th,  large  open  plains  or  fiel<Is;  and  20th^  sometimes  (not  often) 
close  behind  the  dwelling  houses  of  men. 

At  these  places  the  demon  frightens  people  not  by  actually  seiz- 
ing them,  bat  by  other  means  quite  as  effectual.  He  sonoetimes 
throws  sand  or  stones  at  them,  often  handful  after  handful,  along 
a  considerable  part  of  their  way;  sometimes  he  appears  as  a  dark 
featured  man  on  the  road  or  among  the  bushes  near  it;  or  he  only 
shews  himself  like  the  passing  shadow  of  a  man,  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  shower  of  sand  or  a  loud  crashing  noise  among  the 
bushes,  as  if  a  number  of  elephants  were  actively  engi^ed  in  beat- 
ing down  the  jungle;  or  he  presents  himself  in  the  disguise  of  as 
old  mat),  or  of  a  young  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  or  merely 
like  a  man  with  a  white  cloth  wrapped  round  his  person  from  the 

*  It  18  on  this  account,  that  a  Singhalese  seldom  allows  any  of  these  trees 
to  grow  very  large,  when  they  are  sitoated  near  his  house.  He  generally  cuts 
thm  (knrn,  befon  they  beoone  fit  for  the  residenoe  of  a  demon  ;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  will  he  wilfiogly  cut  down  one  which  is  already  very  old,  fearing  it 
Might  provoke  the  demon,  who  a  rnpposed  to  be  liTing  on  it,  and  bring  down 
implacable  Tengeance  on  himself  and  his  family. 
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top  of  the  head  down  to  the  ancles.  Sometimes  the  travellers  find 
the  road  blocked  up  by  a  large  tree  lying  prostrate  across  it  with 
all  its  branches  and  leaves  quite  fresh,  and  if  they  try  to  go  some 
other  way,  they  find  themselves  similarly  obstructed  by  tre^  and 
thick  jungle,  in  places  where  there  were  none  before;  or  they  hear 
a  loud  hoo*  shout,  which  however  nobody  else  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  hears,  but  they;  or  a  large  black  dog,  or  a  monkey  gives 
them  chase;  or  they  hear  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  them,  as  of 
somebody  coming  up,  but  on  turning  round  they  see  no  one,  and  so 
they  continue  their  journey,  but  hardly  move  a  fathom  before  they 
hear  the  same  sound  again,  more  distinct  and  louder,  and  yet  there 
is  nobody  to  be  seen;  or  when  they  are  quietly  moving  on,  they  re- 
ceive near  a  certain  large  tree  a  smart  blow  on  the  back  from  the 
cold  open  hand  of  somebody,  who  is  no  where  to  be  seen;  some- 
times they  see  a  man,  a  stranger,  crossing  their  path  at  a  short  djs> 
tance  in  front;  or  they  see  a  man  standing  a  little  out  of  the  road 
appearing  at  first  to  be  of  the  ordinary  stature  of  men,  but  gradu* 
ally  becoming  taller  and  taller,  till  he  overtops  the  neighbouring 
cocoanut  tree  itself.  A  Singhalese,  to  whom  any  of  these  things 
happens,  is  sure  to  be  so  much  frightened,  as  to  get  some  serions 
illness;  on  some,  their  superstitious  terrors  have  had  so  strong  an 
effect  that  they  have  dropped  down  on  the  spot  perfectly  senseless, 
and  have  been  carried  home  in  a  hopeless  state,  and  died  within  a 
few  days;  some  have  managed  to  run  home  but  have  been  taken  ill 
there,  and  have  either  died,  or  recovered  only  afler  three  or  four 
months  of  sufiering,  while  others  have  become  raving  maniacs  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Although  demons  are  said  to  shew  themselves  iu  these  ways  to 
men,  yet  the  opinion  of  those,  who  may  be  called  the  more  or- 
thodox of  the  demon- worshippers,  is  that  these  apparitions  are  not 
the  demons  themselves,  but  certain  puppet-like  spectres,  which 

*  A  Boo  shoat  is  one  peculiar  to  the  people  of  this  island.  It  consisti  of  a 
lond,  single,  gnttoral  soond,  uttered  as  lood  as  a  man's  longs  permit  A  qaar* 
ter  of  a  mile  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  distance  at  which  a  lood  Hoo  can 
be  heard. 
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thej  create  and  present  to  the  eyes  of  men,  in  order  to  frighten 
them;  that  the  demons  themselves  are  millions  of  miles  distant 
from  the  earth ;  and  that  on  these  occasions  of  sending  forth  these 
spectres,  and  on  every  other  occasion,  whether  during  demon  ce- 
remonies, or  at  any  other  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sent, they  do  not  come  themselves,  but  send  their  dristia,  with  or 
without  the  spectres,  according  to  the  circumstance  of  each  case,  or 
merely  according  to  their  own  whim.  By  dristia^  which  means 
literally  "  sight,"  or  "  look,"  is  meant  that,  although  they  are  not 
personally  present,  yet  they  have  the  power  of  "  looking  "at 
what  is  going  on  below,  and  of  doing  and  attending  to  every  thing 
required  of  them,  as  if  they  were  actually  present.  This  opinion 
however  is  one,  which  is  confined  to  the  more  learned  of  the  de- 
mon worshippers;  the  more  ignorant  believe  that  the  demons 
themselves  are  bodily  present  at  these  scenes,  although  they  assume 
some  sort  of  disguise,  whenever  they  choose  to  make  themselves 
visible  to  men. 

When  a  man  is  frightened  by  a  demon,  and  has  the  influence  of 
that  demon  upon  him,  it  is  called  Tanicaha,  which  literally  means 
"  loneliness^'  or  '^ being  alone.**  Fright  is  in  most  cases  a  ne- 
cessary agent  in  bringing  down  Tanicama  on  a  man;  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  a  person,  who  has  neither  been  frightened  by  a 
demon,  nor  been  ten  yards  from  his  own  door  for  five  or  six  months, 
may  also  get  the  Tanicama  influence  on  him.  In  this  case,  the  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  demon  has  taken  advantage  of  fome  unguard- 
ed moment  in  the  daily  life  of  the  man,  as  when  he  has  been 
sitting  in  the  open  compound  of  his  house,  or  when  he  has  hap- 
pened to  go  to  the  back  of  his  house  at  any  of  the  Yamns,  when  a 
demon  has  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity;  or  when  he  has  eaten 
roasted  fibh  or  eggs,  while  sitting  outside  in  his  Verandah  on  a 
Wednesday  or  Saturday.  In  this  case  the  man  is  neither  frighten- 
ed by  anything,  nor  even  aware  of  his  danger  at  the  time. 

When  Tanicama  comes  upon  a  man,  he  falls  sick  and  even 
when  a  man  is  ill  from  some  other  cause,  no  matter  what,  he  very  often 
gets  the  Tanicama,  especially  when  the  sickness  is  getting  worse 
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The  more  dangerous  and  critical  a  disease  is,  the  surer  is  Tanicanui 
to  come  upon  the  sick  man;  and  when  the  disease  appears  to  be  past 
all  hopes  of  a  cure,  the  Tanicama  in6uence  becomes  strongest, 
and  the  demons  remain  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  sick 
man's  house,  if  not  near  his  bed.  The  sound  of  footsteps,  of  the 
violent  shaking  of  trees  and  bushes,  sudden  loud  sounds,  as  of  striking 
with  whips  and  sticks,  and  similar  other  tokens  of  their  presence 
and  of  their  joy  at  the  expected  death,  are  supposed  to  be  heard 
around  the  house.  These  ominous  signs  are  call<^d  Ilolman.  It  is 
on  this  account,  that  so  many  demon  ceremonies  are  performed, 
when  a  person  is  sick,  from  the  commencement  of  the  sickness  to 
its  termination. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Tanicama  gives  us  a  key  towards 
the  understanding  of  many  of  the  mysterious  and  wonderful  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  especially  when 
it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  doctrine  of  Deraonism  already 
alluded  to,  viz.,  that,  though  a  demon  try  his  utmost  by  means  of 
terrible  apparitions  or  by  actual  seizure  to  frighten  a  man  and  give 
him  the  Tanicama,  which  refeults  in  sickness,  yet  the  man  will 
seldom  get  ill,  if  he  do  not  get  frightened. 

Among  many  hundreds  of  instances  of  sickness,  which  we  have 
heard  of,  as  the  consequences  of  Tanicama,  the  following  is  one, 
which  came  within  our  own  knowledge  a  few  years  ago;  and  we 
give  it  here,  merely  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
superstitious  fears  of  a  Singhalese,  and  of  the  strange  pranks,  which 
imagination  plays  with  him. 

One  evening  about  8  o'clock,  some  four  years  ago,  we  happened 
to  take  a  walk  to  the  seashore,  which  was  not  very  far  from  our 
house.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  sky  was  glowing 
with  the  brilliancy  of  thousands  of  stars.  We  were  accompanied 
by  two  men,  of  whom  one  was  a  young  man,  whose  name  was  Baba. 
The  heat  was  unusually  great,  so  we  remained  more  than  an  hour 
on  the  seabeach  on  account  of  the  cool  sea  breeze.  The  greater  part 
of  that  hour  was  taken  up  by  one  of  our  two  companions  relating 
ghost  stones,  to  which  Baba,   like  every  other  Singhalese  of  hift 
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eonditioQ  was  an  attentive  listener.    The  road,  by  which  we  must 
return,  was  a  narrow  footpath  flanked  on  both  sides  bj  thick  bushes. 
Near  this  path,  and  about  half  waj  between  the  house  and  the 
seashore,  was  a  lar^  ho  tree  situated  in  an  old  graveyard,  both  of 
which  had  always  had  a  bad  name  among  the  neighbours,  as  being 
haunted  by  demons,  who,  it  was  said,  had  on  diverse  occasions 
frightened  many  people  even  in  broad  daylight.    In  returning,  we 
had  of  course  to  pass  this  tree  and  had  hardly  passed  it  ten  paces, 
when  Baba,  giving  one  of  those  terrible  fierce  shrieks  of  despair 
and  fear,  which  can  hardly  be  described,  threw  his  arms  round  the 
other  man,  trembling  and  panting  in  the  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  the  next  moment  he  dropped  down  senseless  on  the  ground, 
perspiring  most  profusely.     Tho  other  man,  who  was  himself  only 
a  few  degrees  this  side  of  the  limits  of  a  fainting  fit,  managed  how- 
ever to  take  up  the  terrified  Baba  and  carry  him  home.    Baba's 
father  and  mother  having  come,  a  Cattadiya  was  sent  for^  in  the 
mean  time  one  of  the  neighbours  pronounced  some  incantations  and 
the  piril  charm  over  the  sick  man,  who  in  a  little  while  regained 
his  senses.    When  the  Cattadiya  came,  more  charms  were  pro- 
nounced in  an  inaudible  voice,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  some 
knots  were  made  in  the  hair  of  the  sick  roan's  head,  and  some 
charmed  cocoanut  oil  was  rubbed  on  his  forehead,  temples,  breast, 
nails,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head.     He  was  then  removed  to  his 
own  house,  accompanied  by  the  Cattadiya  and  his  friends. 

When  Baba  was  afterwards  asked  what  had  frightened  him  so 
much,  he  said  that,  as  he  was  coming  along  behind  us,  he  heard, 
near  the  large  tree,  a  sort  of  growl,  like  that  of  a  fierce  dog  muzzled, 
and  on  looking  in  the  direction  he  saw  a  large  head  peering  over 
a  bush  from  behind  the  trunk  of  the  large  tree. 

The  morning  after  this  occurrence,  Baba  was  reported  to  be  very 
ill.  In  the  aflemoon  we  saw  him,  and  found  him  suffering  from  a 
raging  delirious  fever.  Two  days  afterward^  the  cerenaony  of 
Sanni  Yahum  Neteema  or  the  Dance  of  the  Sanni  demons  was 
performed,  during  which,  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  yih&a 
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the  ofierings  were  being  dedicated  to  the  demon  Sanni  Yakseye^ 
the  sick  man  exclaimed,  pointing  to  one  of  the  Tatu  or  altar?, 
'UherCy  there,  that  is  the  person,  whom  I  saw  near  the  large  tree 
the  other  day — there  he  is  eating  the  rice;^^  the  next  minute  he 
added,  **  there  now  he  is  going  awagj^  Of  course  the  eyes  of  all 
were  turned  in  that  direction,  but  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen. 
The  next  day  the  man  was  better,  and  three  days  afterwards  per- 
fectly well. 

Now  in  this  case,  it  is  plain,  that  either  the  man's  own  imagina- 
tion, which  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  very  great  excitementi 
as  he  was  passing  the  ti*ee,  conjured  up  to  his  sight  the  semblance 
of  a  demon,  or  that  some  one  wishing  to  pass  off  a  joke,  had  con- 
cealed himself  behind  the  tree  and  shewed  himself  in  the  manner 
mentioned  above.  Of  these  two,  the  latter  is  not  very  probable, 
as  few  Singhalese  have  the  courage  to  remain  after  sunset  in  a 
place  supposed  to  be  haunted;  that  the  former  is  more  probably  the 
truth,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  the  man  recovered  from  his 
illness  soon  after  the  performance  of  that  particular  ceremony, 
which  was  believed  by  -him,  as  well  as  by  all  demon-worshippers, 
to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  diseases  brought  on  by  circumstances 
like  those  in  his  case.  That  the  man's  imagination  was  during  all 
the  time  in  a  state  of  high  and  morbid  excitement,  is  further  proved 
by  his  pointing  out,  during  the  course  of  the  subsequent  ceremony, 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  demon  that  had  appeared  to  him  oear 
the  tr^. 


*  The  rice  alladedto  is  that  which  is  lerred  out  on  the  Tatu  as  an  offering 
to  the  demoni. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Spells  or  Charms  in  general. 

In  CTerj  demon  ceremonj,  which  is  performed  either  to  cure 
or  inflict  sickness,  or  to  protect  a  person  from  becoming  liable  to 
any  '^  demon  sickness  "  at  all,  the  effective  agents,  which  influence 
the  demons,  and,  through  them,  the  disease,  are  Charms  or  spells, 
InTOcations,  and  Dolla  or  offerings,  especially  the  first  with  or 
without  the  two  last.  Like  the  sciences  and  the  Literature  of  the 
Singhalese  (with  the  exception  of  their  Elu  poetry),  charms  were 
originally  introduced  from  the  neighbouring  continent.  India,  in 
tliose  remote  times,  was  to  Ceylon  and  other  neighbouring  countries, 
what  Greece  was  a  little  later  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Wijeyo  from 
India  colonized  it  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  the  litera- 
ture and  Eciences  of  the  Yedas  naturally  came  with  him,  or  soon 
after,  until  they  were  partly,  but  not  wholly,  superseded,  two  cen- 
turies afterwards  by  Buddhism  and  its  literature.  But  Demonism 
had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  popular  mind  long  before  tho 
time  of  Wijeyo,  that  nothing  could  displace  it,  and  when  any  acces- 
sions were  offered  to  it  in  subsequent  times  in  the  form  of  new 
charms  and  demons,  it  seems  to  have  incorporated  them  with  avidity 
into  its  old  system. 

Almost  every  charm  begins  with  the  words  Ohng  Hreeng^  which, 
in  Sanscrit,  are  an  invocation  to  the  Hindoo  Trinity.  The  Cattadiy t  s 
of  this  country,  who  are  not  worshippers  of  that  Trinity,  not  under- 
standing the  purport  of  the  words,  but  attributing  to  them  some 
mysterious  magical  properties,  have,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
prefixed  those  words  to  Singhalese  charms,  in  which  the  virtues 
and  omnipotence  of  Buddha  are  described  in  a  very  grandiloquent 
style,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  Hindoo  triad.  Sometimes 
however  the  names  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva  and  other  Hindoo 
deities  are  found  mixed  with  those  of  Buddha  and  other  Buddhist 
divinities  in  irretrievable  confusion  in  the  same  charm.  Almost 
every  charm,  whether  Singhalese,  Sanscrit,  or  Tamil,  ends  with 
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the  word  Eswah,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  term  Swaka^ 
corresponding  in  moaning  to  Amen,^ 

The  Charms  or  Mantra^  as  thej  are  called,  are  generally  in 
Sanscrit,  Tamil,  or  Singhalese,  but  a  few  are  written  in  other  lan- 
guages, such  as  Arabic,  Persian,  Telugu,  Malajalim,  Bengali,  and 
others.  Sometimes  in  one  charm  a  mixture  of  many  of  these 
languages  is  used.  Sometimes  no  language  seems  to  have  been 
used.  In  this  last  case,  instead  of  any  intelligible  language,  there 
seems  to  be  a  collection  of  barbarous  sounds  without  meaning. 
Whether  this  is  the  Paisachi,  which  Colebrooke  represents  the 
Hindoo  dramatists  making  their  demons  speak  on  the  stage,  we  are 
not  able  to  say.f  It  is  however  probable,  that  much  of  what  now 
seems  to  be  no  better  than  gibberish  may  at  one  time  have  been  an 
intelligible  language,  which,  through  its  transmission  from  one 
illiterate  Cattadiya  to  another,  through  being  transcribed  from  one 
Ola  into  another  by  men  not  well  acquainted  even  with  their  own 
language,  and  from  the  peculiar  pronunciation  used  in  the  recitation 
of  a  charm,  may  have  become  so  far  distorted  and  changed  from 
what  it  was,  as  to  be  reduced  to  its  present  condition.  We  fear 
we  cannot  give  any  correct  idea  of  this  peculiar  pronunciation; 
it  consists  in  a  very  rapid  utterance,  in  which  guttural  and  nasal 
sounds  principally  predominate,  rendering  for  the  moment  even  the 
plainest  of  Singhalese  charms  quite  an  unintelligible  jargon ;  and 
to  aggravate  the  evil  still  more,  the  recitation  of  a  charm  is 
generally  performed  in  a  low  under  tone  of  voice,  scarcely  audible 
to  any  one.f 

*  S^xiha  is  also  a  term,  indicatiTe  of  a  certain  Firt'Offering  made  to  the 
god  of  fire,  alluded  to  in  Sanscrit  works.  The  wife  of  the  god  of  fire  is  called 
Swahache  Hoctabukpria Amara  Cosa. 

t  Asiatic  Researches  Vol.  VII.  p.  199.  quoted  also  by  Tomer,  in  his  Intio- 
dnclion  to  the  Mnhawanso. 

X  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts,  connected  with  Sorcery  or  Magic,  is,  that 
in  all  coontries  and  ages  of  the  world,  where  the  Black  Arts  have  ever  b«eo 
cultivated,  the  iucantations  to  eril  spirits  have  always  been  pronounced  in  a 
k>w  mntteriog  voice,  as  is  still  the  practict  both  here,  and  in  contiaaital  Asia 
and  Africa. 
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The  virtiie  and  efficacy  of  a  charm  however  consist,  it  is  said, 
not  so  much  in  the  meaning  of  the  hinguage  used,  as  in  a  peculiar 
arrangement  and  combination  of  certain  letters,  each  having  its 
own  peculiar  power.  According  to  this  classification,  some  letters 
are  called  poisonous^  others  deadlt/,  a  third  class  fiery,  a  fourth 
quarrelsome,  and  a  fifth  causing  banishment.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  others  called  prosperous,  some  pleasure-giving,  a  third 
and  a  fourth  class  health-giving  and  friendly,  and  a  fifth  divine; 
while  a  few  are  called  neutral.  Then  again,  these  letters,  when 
arranged  and  combined  in  a  certain  order,  have  different  virtues- 
virtues  much  stronger,  than  those  of  single  letters.  Each  of  these 
eombinations  of  letters  is  sacred  to  a  certain  demon,  for  whom  it 
has  an  unaccountable,  mysterious,  and  irresistible  fascination,  from 
which  he  cannot  free  himself.  The  mysterious  virtues  of  all  these 
combined  characters  in  a  charm,  are  sufficient  to  overpower  and 
enslave  the  most  powerful  demons  to  the  will  of  the  Cattadiya. 
To  make  a  charm  still  more  irresistible,  flattery  and  entreaties  are 
employed,  or  the  terrible  power  of  king  Wessamonny  is  invoked, 
or  the  omnipotence  of  Buddha,  and  all  set  off  in  language  the  most 
horrible*  to  the  ears  of  a  demon -worshipper. 

Native  authors  maintain  that  Brahma  himself  was  the  original 
author  of  charms,  but  that  the  science,  as  they  call  it,  was  afler* 
wards  amplified  and  improved  by  nine  Irshis  or  learned  pundits, 
who  lived  in  India  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  different  parts  called  Carma  or  acts,  according  to  the 
different  character  of  the  subjects  it  treats  of.  These  are  1,  Mo- 
hana  or  the  power  of  inducing  swoons;  2,  ^/amftana  or  illicit  sex- 
ual intercourse;  8,  Otchatana  or  the  expulsion  of  demons;  4, 
^ a Aar^ana  or  compelling  the  attendance  of  demons;  5,  Wibeysana 

*  The  most  prominent  featore  in  the  langoage  of  Singhalese  charms  is  an 
endless  repetition  of  snch  terms  as  red  bloody  hettrCa  bloody  eat  hi*  lungt,  graves^ 
eorpue,  living  corpses,  suck  his  blood,  tear  open  his  hearty  suck  the  marrow,  a 
cloth  dipped  in  blood,  eat  his  heart,  break  his  neck  and  suck  the  blood,  and  many 
others,  which  have  a  very  appalling  effect  on  the  timid,  saperstitioas  mind  of 
a  demon- worshipper. 
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or  destruction  by  discord;  6,  Marana  or  caasing  death;  7»  Tamha- 
nay  a  or  power  of  imprisoning;  and  8,  Paysana  or  power  of  curing 
diseases.  To  each  of  these  acts  are  assigned  certain  seasons,  days, 
and  hours,  in  which  alone  anything  rehuive  to  it  can  be  performed 
with  any  hopes  of  success.  Thus,  Wibaysana  must  be  performed 
during  the  eight  hours  elapsing  between  6  p.  if.  and  2  A.  M.  at 
night,  during  the  season  called  fPasanta;  Otchatana,  during  the 
ten  days  intervening  between  the  10th  and  20th  day  of  the  season 
called  Gunhana;  Marana,  in  the  season  Wassana^  from  the  20th 
day  of  the  month,  which  commences  that  season,  to  the  10th  day 
of  the  next  month;  Aakarsana,  during  the  season  Sasat;  Stambana, 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  day  of  the  season  Haymanla;  Mohana, 
from  the  20th  day  of  the  month,  which  commences  the  season 
SisirOy  to  the  10th  of  that  which  closes  it;  and  Paysana  and  Tam- 
bana,  during  every  part  of  the  year.* 

It  is  believed  that  there  are,  or  at  least  there  were,  in  this  Is- 
land 240,000  different  charms  or  spells  of  every  kind,  belonging 
to  the  art  of  Necromancy.  An  old  legend  says,  that  once  upon  a 
time,  long  before  the  lauding  of  king  Wijeyo  upon  these  Coasts, 
one  of  the  kings  of  this  Island,  wishing  to  many  from  a  royal 
family,  proceeded  to  Ayodhia  pura  (Oude)  and  being  introduced  to 
the  royal  family  of  that  country  on  the  continent,  was  permitted  to 
select  for  his  queen  one  out  of  the  seven  daughters  of  the  king. 
Upon  this,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  what  their  accomplishments 
were,  he  asked  each  of  them,  what  she  was  most  skilled  in.  One 
replied  that  she  was  skilled  in  the  magical  arts  of  sickening 
and  killing  people  by  means  of  Hooniyan  charms;  another 
replied,  that  she  could  bring  immediate  death  on  any  one  by 
means  of  Pilli  charms ;  a  third  said  that  she  could  injure  men 

*  Although  there  is  not  much  difference  of  Beasons  in  this  Island,  yet  Sin- 
ghalese writers  have  divided  the  year  into  six  seasons,  viz.  I.  Wtuanta  which 
corresponds  to  April  and  May;  2,  Gimhana  (hot]  which,  corresponds  to 
June  and  July ;  3,  Wassana  [rainy]  to  August  and  September ;  4  5aral  fdry] 
to  October  and  November ;  5,  Haymanta  [dewyj  to  December  end  January  ; 
and  6,  Sisira  [cool]  to  February  and  March. 
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by  Angam  charms;  three  others  also  replied  in  the  same  way,  men- 
tioniDg  some  particular  department  of  Sorcery,  in  which  they  were 
most  skilled,  and  by  which  they  could  bring  diverse  calamities  on 
men ;  but  the  seventh  and  last  princess  said  that  she  knew  none  of 
those  in  which  her  sisters  were  accomplished,  but  that  she  was 
well  learned  in  the  other  class  of  charms,  by  which  she  could  restore 
to  health  and  life  men  suffering  from  the  former.  Upon  this,  the 
King  of  Ceylon,  being  highly  pleased  with  her,  selected  her  to  be 
his  Queen,  and  brought  her  away  to  his  country.  The  other  sisters 
being  offended  at  this  as  an  insult  offered  to  them,  determined  to 
take  their  revenge.  For  this  purpose  they  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  every  kind  of  charm,  that  was  productive  of  evil  to 
man,  and  inserting  them  in  some  peculiar  manner  in  a  pumpkin* 
sent  it  to  their  sister  in  Ceylon,  as  a  present.  Their  object  was 
to  destroy  their  sister  and  her  kingdom  by  its  means,  for  on  being 
touched  by  the  hand  of  the  person,  for  whom  it  was  intended,  it 
was  to  set  on  fire  both  that  person  and  everything  else  within  a 
hundred  Yoduns*^  But  while  the  man,  who  carried  it,  was  on  the 
sea  on  his  way  to  the  Island,  it  set  fire  to  his  head,  and  then  fell  into 
the  sea,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  picked  up  by  a  certain  god, 
and  presented  to  the  King  of  Ceylon.  These  evil  spells  together 
with  the  charms  in  the  healing  department,  which  his  own  Queen 
knew,  constitute  the  240,000  alluded  to  above.  Whatever  particle 
of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story,  it  is  certain  that  a  majority  of 
the  charms  now  in  use  among  the  Singhalese  were  introduced  in 
times  much  later,  than  those  indicated  by  this  legend. 

*  The  pumpkin  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  because  nothing  else  in  the 
whole  nnivene  could  hold  snch  dangeroos  materials  without  being  inmiediatel  j 
burned  to  ashes !  In  the  Ceremony  of  Hooniyan  Kerema,  bj  which  all  evil 
influences  produced  hj  any  malignant  charms  are  sought  to  be  removed,  a 
pumpkin  is  placed  before  the  sick  man,  and  after  ordering,  by  means  of  incanta- 
tions, all  snch  evil  influences  to  **  descend  to  the  pumpkin,"  the  Cattadiya  cuts 
the  fruit  in  two,  and  then  throws  it  into  the  sea  or  some  other  place  of  water. 

t  A  Toduna  is  16  miles. 
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Though  a  charm  be  ever  so  good  in  the  number  and  proper  dU* 
position  of  those  peculiar  combinations  of  letters  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  though  it  be  complete  in  all  other  respects,  yet  it 
can  have  no  power  for  any  practical  purpose,  unless  it  be  8ul]|ject- 
ed  to  a  certain  process  or  ceremony  called  Jeewama,  which  liter* 
ally  means,  "  the  endowing  with  life."  This  it  is,  that  makes  a 
charm  efficacious  for  good  or  for  evil.  A  Jeewama  is  considered 
to  be  a  ceremony  of  greater  or  less  difficulty  and  danger,  according 
as  the  object  of  the  charm  is  considered  to  be  more  or  less  easy  of 
accomplishment.  For  instance,  the  Jeewama  of  a  charm  to  cure 
a  gripe  or  a  headache  is  attended  with  no  danger,  whilst  tliat  of 
another,  intended  to  cause  the  death  of  a  person  or  to  seduce  the 
afiections  of  a  girl,  is  supposed  to  be  fraught  with  great  danger  to 
the  life  of  him,  who  performs  the  ceremony.  This  danger  arises 
from  demons,  who  endeavour  to  prevent  in  various  ways  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  man's  object  For,  should  the  charm  be  per- 
fected  by  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  Jeewama,  the  demon 
would  be  bound,  nolens  vol^ns,  to  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at 
by  the  charm.  Hence  their  anxiety  to  interrupt  a  Jeewama,  and 
to  frighten  away  those  engaged  in  it;  the  consequences  of  that 
fright  to  the  men,  being  sickness  and  death. 

When  a  Oattadiya  is  asked  why  it  is  that  he  cannot  now  do 
any  of  those  wonderful  things,  which  his  predecessors  of  earlier 
days  are  said  to  have  done,  and  which  his  omnipotent  charms  pro- 
fess to  be  able  at  any  time  to  effect,  his  answer  is  invariably  an  ar« 
gument  founded  on  this  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  Jeewama 
ceremony. 

Every  charm  has  a  sort  of  rubric  appended  to  it,  in  which  the 
object  of  the  charm*  is  stated,  and  instructions  are  given  in  what 

*  Some  people  have  been  so  anxious  to  preyent  others  from  making  use  of  ai^ 
of  those  *'  tried  "  [Singhalese  Atdutu]  charms,  in  whose  eflRcacj  thev  hare  the 
firmest  belief,  that  they  have  managed  to  render  their  own  manuscript  oopies 
mere  sealed  books  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  writing  the  rubric  in  a  way  on- 
intelligible  to  thoae  not  initiated  into  the  mysteiy.    For  tills  pmrpoaa^  tbej 
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place  and  manner  the  Jeewama  is  to  be  performed,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  offerings  required  on  the  occasion. 

The  Jeewama  of  some  charms  is  as  follows. — The  Cattadija,  or 
whoever  has  undertaken  the  task,*  repairs  to  a  grave  at  one  of  the 
Yamas,  and  prepares  what  is  called  a  Mai  Bulat  tatutoa  or  table 
of  flowers  and  betel  leaves;  this  is  a  chair  or  something  similar, 
with  a  piece  of  white  f  cloth  or  a  green  plantain  leaf  spread  on  it; 
on  this  cloth  or  leaf  must  be  placed  nine  different  kinds  of  flowers, 
a  few  of  each  kind,  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  Areca  and  the  red 
flowers  of  a  small  shrub  called  Rat  Mai  being  generally  of  the 
number.  With  these  is  mixed  some  sandal  wood  powdered  fine 
and  mixed  with  water;  sometimes  a  few  betel  leaves,^  with  a 
copper  coin,  are  added.  The  whole  of  this  is  called  Mai  Bulat 
tatuwa.  On  this  table  is  placed  a  thread  or  thin  string  called 
Kan-ya  Nool  or  Virgin  Thready  so  called  from  its  having  been 
spun  by  a  virgin  from  native  cotton. ||     This  thread  is  coloured 

generally  ase  a  language  like  that,  which  Reynolds  describes  in  his  Pickwick 
Abroad  and  Mysteries  of  London  as  used  by  the  abandoned  desperados  of 
London. 

*  Excepting  in  regnlar  ceremonies,  which  are  performed  to  cnre  a  disease, 
persons  other  than  professional  Cattadiyas  often  engage  in  minor  matters  of  the 
Art,  such  for  instance  as  the  **  trying"  of  a  single  charm,  unless  its  Jeewama 
be  considered  to  be  one  attended  with  danger. 

I  White  has  been  the  emblem  of  purity  among  all  nations  and  in  all  ages  of 
the  world. 

X  These  betel  leaves  must  be  taken  from  a  plant,  from  which  none  hare  been 
previonsly  removed  by  men  for  the  purpose  of  chewing. 

I)  Kan-ya  Nool  threads  are  used  in  almost  every  Demon  ceremony,  but,  what 
particular  virtue  they  have,  or  what  mysterious  relation  they  b^ar  to  demons, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  There  are  certain  rules  which  are  to  be 
observed  by  the  girl  in  the  spinning  of  this  thread;  but  they  are  never  strictly 
observed  now  a  days,  lest  a  strict  adherence  to  them  may  make  her  liable  to 
Tanicama  or  some  other  similar  calamity.  By  these  rules  the  girl  must  first 
wash  herself,  and  then  putting  around  her  neck  a  necklnce  of  Rat  mat  flowers, 
with  her  hair  thrown  loose  on  her  shoulders,  she  must  sit  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door  of  her  house,  looking  towards  the  setting  sun  about  6  p.  m.,  and  then 
spin  the  mysterious  thread. 

I 
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yellow  by  nibbing  it  with  a  piece  of  Baflfron.*  Another  table 
called  Pidat/ni  tatuwa  or  Offering  altar  is  then  made,  with  the 
.green  sticks  of  a  shrub  called  Gurulla  or  Burulla  for  its  legs,  and 
is  covered  with  the  inner  white  bark  of  the  plantain  tree,  and  the 
broad  green  leaves  of  the  Haburu  plant.f  On  this  altar  replaced 
Etta  Etty  or  Seeds,  being  five  different  kinds  of  seeds  roasted  well 
on  a  fire,  the  If  at  Malu,  or  Seven  Curries,  consisting  of  vegetables, 
fish,  and  flesh  of  land  animals,  and  a  little  boiled  rice4    A  fire 

*  Saffron  is  an  article  used  both  in  the  rites  of  Demonism  and  in  those  of 
Capuism.  In  the  latter,  the  offerings,  which  consist  principally  of  money  and 
images  of  silver,  must  be  rubbed  over  with  saffron,  and  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  a  saffron  leaf,  before  they  are  placed  on  the  altar.  A  quantity  of  water 
held  in  a  species  of  jug  called  Cotalay  is  also  coloured  and  perfumed  with 
saffron ;  this  water  is  thrown  by  the  Capua  on  the  persons  of  the  devotees  as 
Holy  Water. 

t  Haburu  is  a  sort  of  potatoe,  cultivated  in  the  dwelling  gardens  of  most  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  Singhalese.  It  also  sometimes  grows  wild.  It  has 
no  stem  nor  branches.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped  and  very  large,  sometimes 
measuring  5  feet  by  4.  The  root  is  large,  being  sometimes  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  three  or  four  in  length,  perfectly  cylindrical  and  of  uniform 
thickness  from  one  end  to  the  other;  if  the  plant  be  allowed  to  grow  long,  this 
root  becomes  a  sort  of  stem  rising  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  a  crown  of  five  or  six  leaves  on  its  summit.  This  stem  (when 
there  is  one),  and  the  root  are  used  by  the  people  for  food.  It  produces  a 
sharp,  biting  sensation,  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it 
is  with  great  difficulty  that  it  is  swallowed.  Some  kinds  however,  which  have 
been  carefully  cultivated,  do  not  possess  this  unpleasant  quality  in  any  great 
degree,  and  some  are  almost  entirely  free  from  it.  It  is  recommended  by  native 
doctors  as  a  very  valuable  medicine  to  those  subject  to  piles.  There  are  several 
species  iif  Haburu,  most  of  which  are  used  as  food.  One  or  two  kinds  are 
especially  prized  for  making  Curries.  Cohila  Cola  is  one  of  the  most  favourite 
dishes  of  a  Singhalese,  and  it  belongs  to  this  genus.  Its  medicinal  proportim 
too  are  considered  to  be  very  great.  A  medicine  called  Cohila  Patmay  is 
prepared  from  it  for  those  suffering  from  piles,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
in  its  efficacy. 

t  For  fish,  a  piece  of  dry  fish,  and  for  flesh,  a  piece  of  skin  from  an  old 
leather  sandnl  are  generally  substituted  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  rice 
directed  to  be  used  on  this  occasion  is  the  kind  called  El  Sal  or  Hill  Rice, 
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IB  then  made  on  tbe  grave,  with  Pas  Pengiri  dara  or  the  wood  of 
five  different  kinds  pf  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  sour  to  the 
taste,  such  as  orange  trees,  lime  trees,  citron  trees,  and  others  of 
that  kind.  On  this  fire  is  placed  an  earthen  pot  containing  an  egg, 
and  a  gentle  fire  is  kept  up,  till  Uie  egg  is  completely  hoiled. 
While  this  boiling  is  going  on,  the  Cattadija  lies  down  on  the  grave 
at  full  length  on  his  back,  and  pronounces  his  charm  in  a  low  tone 
a  certain  number  of  times,  3,  7,  9,  16,  48,  49,  108,  128,  or  133 
times,  and  in  some  cases  so  many  as  1000  times,  each  time  taking 
care  to  throw  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  resin  into  a  pot  con- 
taining some  hot  live  cinders.*  The  resin  produces  a  strong-scented 
thick  smoke,  with  which  the  rialbulat  Tatuwa  and  the  Pidayni 
Tatuwa  are  performed.  This  is  done  generally  as  many  times  as 
the  charm  is  recited.  He  then  sits  up  on  the  grave,  and  taking 
into  his  hand  a  cock  pronounces  over  it  another  charm.  Next  he 
takes  the  Ean-ya  Nool  thread,  and,  pronouncing  a  charm  over  it, 
makes  a  knot  in  it.  The  charm  is  recited  several  times  over  the 
thread,  and  each  tinae  a  knot  is  made  in  it,  the  firepot  being  kept 
smoking,  with  resin  under  the  thread.  Sometimes  all  this  has  to 
be  repeated  at  two  succeeding  Yamas,  after  which  the  charm  is 
considered  to  be  complete.  The  whole  of  this  ceremony  is  called 
Jeewama,  The  charmed  thread  is  brought  away,  and  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  way,  directed:  for  instance,  if  the  object  be  to 
cure  sickness,  the  thread  is  tied  round  the  arm,  or  the  neck,  or  the 
waist  of  the  sick  person;  if  the  charmed  substance  be  not  a  thread, 
but  something  else,  as  a  betel  leaf,  and  if  the  object  of  the  charm 
be  to  gain  the  afiections  of  a  woman,  the  betel  leaf  is  given  to  her 
through  some  proper  agent. 

The  above  is  only  a  general  description  of  a  Jeewama  ceremony. 
For  each  charm  has  its  own  particular  Jeewama,  differing  from  all 

which  is  considered  to  be  the  best;  yet  in  point  of  practice  rice  of  any  kind 
is  used. 

*  The  firepot  or  the  Chafing  dish  is  mentioned  by  Lane  in  his  Modern  Egyp' 
tiana,  and  seems  to  be  as  much  in  demand  among  the  sorcerers  of  Egypt,  as 
among  the  Cattadiyas  of  Ceylon. 
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others  both  in  the  offerings  it  requires,  and  in  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  its  performance.  However  the  Kan-ya  Nool,  altars, 
flowers,  and  the  smoking  firepot,  are  always  required;  and  graves, 
generally. 

An  ordinary  Aaraksa  Nool,  that  is  a  charmed  thread  worn  about 
the  person  as  an  amulet  against  Tanicama,  requires  no  greater 
Jeewama  ceremony  than  this — the  Cattadiya  having  gone  to  tlie 
back  of  the  house  with  a  Knn-ya  Nool,  some  live  cinders  in  a 
cocoanut  shell  or  a  tile,  and  a  little  saffron  nnd  resin,  pronounces 
his  charm  in  the  usual  low  muttering  tone,  all  the  while  perfuming 
the  thread  with  the  resin  smoke,  and  making  a  few  knots  in  it, 
equal  sometimes  to  the  number  of  times  he  pronounces  the  charm. 
AH  this  does  not  take  up  more  than  30  or  40  minutes.  But  in 
certain  other  Jeewarr.as,  such  as  those  relaling  to  many  kinds  of 
Hooniyan  and  Pilli,  whose  object  is  the  destruction  of  some  person, 
these  things  are  done  on  a  greater  scale,  and  are  said  to  be  attended 
with  great  danger  to  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  them. 

The  danger,  it  is  said,  consists  in  this, — When  the  Cattadiya  is 
going  on  with  his  incantation,  but  particularly  about  its  conclusion 
when  the  virtues  of  the  charm  are  becoming  perfected,  demons 
bopjin  to  arrive  on  the  spot,  one  after  another,  generally  in  the 
disguise  of  beasts  and  serpents,  such  as  monkeys,  black  dogs,  ele- 
phants, tigers,  Cobra-de-Capellos,  polongas,  and  sometimes  in  the 
shape  of  old  wrinkled  grey  headed  men  and  women,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  demon  who  appears  like  a  man.  Each  of  these, 
as  he  arrives,  must  be  presented  with  the  particular  offering 
appointed  for  him,  such  as  an  egg,  a  fowl,  some  boiled  rice,  a  young 
kingcocoanut,  a  few  drops  of  blood,  or  something  else  as  directed 
in  the  charm  itself;  any  mistake  or  delay  in  presenting  the  offering 
being  followed  by  immediate  death  or  incurable  sickness  to  those 
engaged  in  the  ceremony.  The  demons,  when  they  approach  the 
scene,  do  all  they  can  to  frighten  away  the  men,  either  by  felling 
large  trees  near  the  spot,  or  by  surrounding  the  men  with  a  ring 
of  burning  jungle,  or  by  creating  a  thick  darkness,  such  as  Milton 
speaks  of  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  or  by  uttering  loud  screams  and 
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bowls  likp  the  roaring  of  thunder.  All  this  the)  demons  are  said  to 
do,  in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  charm:  for  if  the  virtues 
of  the  charm  were  to  be  perfected  by  the  Jeewama,  the  demons 
would  be  spell-bound  to  act  like  slaves  in  effecting  that,  which  the 
charm  is  intended  for.  Hence  their  anxiety  and  efforts  to  frustrate 
its  success.  These  efforts,  it  is  said,  have  generally  been  success- 
ful, and  many  a  story  is  related  of  men  found  lying  dead  on  the 
scene  of  a  Jeewama,  and  of  others,  who  lived  raving  maniacs  for. 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  or  who  died  a  few  days  after  their  attempt 
to  perform  the  ceremonies,  from  a  delirious  fever  which  no  medicine 
or  demon  ceremony  could  cure. 

Charms,  it  is  s«iid,  do  not  retain  their  virtues  beyond  a  certain 
period;  some  retaining  them  only  50  years,  while  others  retain 
them  100,  300, 700, 900, 1000, 1900, 2700,  or  3300  years.  Those 
few  alone,  of  which  Brahma  himself  was  the  author,  retain  their 
efficacy  for  ever.  Besides,  the  loss  of  a  single  letter  which  belongs 
to  a  charil),  or  the  addition  of  one  which  does  not,  or  any  other 
alteration,  though  the  smallest  possible,  is  supposed  to  affect  it 
equally ;  in  this  latter  case,  however,  there  is  said  to  be  a  certain 
method  of  revising  the  charm  and  of  restoring  its  original  reading 
by  means  of  a  certain  magic  table  called  Siddhi  Chakhray, 

The  principal  works  on  the  subject  of  charms  are  Narayena^ 
Mayrutantria,  Mantra  cfdnta  Mania  ^  and  HI  antra  Kakse^  which 
are  all  in  Sanscrit.  Less  important  works  treating  both  of  Demon 
ceremonies  and  of  charms  in  general,  are  Mantra  Mala  Teeka, 
Sanka  pala  Widia^  Cola  fVidiOj  Bahirawa  Widia^  Bahirawa 
Calpe,  Cuhara  IVidiaj  Sagal  Asna,  Cumara  fFidia,  and  Asura 
Widia,  which  are  partly  in  Singhalese  and  partly  in  Sanscrit. 
There  are  many  Cattadiyas  now  living,  who  have  more  or  less 
studied  these  works,  and  are  celebrated  among  their  countrymen 
for  their  professional  attainments,  among  others  Caduru  Fokuna^ 
and  Dandawe  Ganitaya  and  Ratuwatte  Cattadiya  in  the  district 
of  Suffragam. 

We  have  translated  a  few  charms  for  the  amusement  of  the 
reader;  and  in  doing  so,  we  have  selected  those,  which  would  be 
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most  intelligible.     The  following  is  one  which  is  intended  to  drive 
a  man  mad  — 

«*  Oh  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva !  I  make  my  adoration  to  youl 
Oh,  come  thou,  Hanumana!  Oh,  come,  thou  god,  Hamuuanta! 
Oh,  come  thou,  Madana!  Oh,  'Come,  thou  goddess,  Madanal 
Come  thou,  Baddracaii!  Come,  thou  goddess,  Baddracali!  Come 
thou,  Curumbara!  Come,  thou  god,  Curumbara!  Oh,  come  thou, 
Maha  Sohona!  Oh,  come,  thou  god,  Maha  Sohona!  Come  Uioa, 
Gopolla!  Come,  thou  god,  Gopolla!  Come  thou,  Reeri!  Come, 
thou  god,  Reeri  Yakseyal  Oh  Samajan,  come!  Oh,  come,  thou 
god  of  Samayan!  Come  thou,  Wata  Cumara!  Come,  thou  god, 
Wata  Cumara!  Oh,  come  thou,  Calu  Yakseyal  Come,  thou  god, 
Calu  Yakseyal  Oh  Vishnu,  come  thou!  Oh  Vishnu's  Avatar, 
come!  Come  thou,  Ayiyanayftka!  Come,  thou  god,  Ayiya-nay. 
ka!  Come  from  on  high!  Come  from  below!  Come  from  all 
directions!  Come  from  all  parts  of  the  universe!  Come,  all  the 
dewoand  all  the  dewatawas!  ^  Come,  all  ye  demons!  Come,  all 
ye  demon  chiefs!  Come,  thundering  from  the  sky!  Come,  mak- 
ing the  earth  tremble  as  ye  come!  Ye  demons  Encadawara  and 
Malcadawara,  all  ye  dewo  and  dewatawas,  ye  male  demons  and 
female  demons,  look  at  this  human  being  from  head  to  toe!  Look 
at  his  bones,  his  sinews,  his  joints,  his  neck,  his  blood,  his  lungs, 
his  heart  and  his  intestines  of  32  cubits  in  length.  Look,  look  at 
them!  And  Oh!  receive  this  human  being,  as  a  sacrifice  unto 
you!  Take  him  for  yourself!  Take  him!  I  dedicate  him  to 
you.  I  dedicate  him  to  you.  I  dedicate  him  to  you  with  his  dum- 
mala  f  incense.    Look  at  him  and  accept  him.    Let  this  be  so." 

*  Dewo  are  the  gods;  Dewatawas  are  the  inferior  classes  of  gods  and  tbo 
snperior  classes  of  demons.  But  the  Cattadiyas  often  carelessly  apply  the 
latter  term  to  inferior  demons  too.  In  charms  however,  flattery  being  one  of 
the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  a  demon,  no  distinction  is  observed  in 
the  application  of  these  terms,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above  charm. 

t  The  incense  offered  to  demons  by  the  Sorcerers  of  this  country  is  not 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  as  elsewhere  in  the  East,  but  a  species  of  very  infiam- 
mable  resin  called  dummaia,  which  is  obtained  from  the  ground  a  few  feet 
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Then  come  the  directions  for  performing  the  Jeewama,  which 
«re  as  follow—"  Make  a  Mai  Bulat  Tatuwa  and  three  Pidayni  Ta- 
tuwas  on  a  grave.  Use  the  Etta  Ettj,  the  Seven  Curries,  hlood^ 
boiled  rice,  opium,  three  lizard  eggs,  a  cock,  seven  clusters  of  Rat 
Mai  flowers,  the  ashes  of  burnt  hair,  and  roasted  meat  for  these 
altars.  Make  an  image  of  wax,  and  write  on  it  the  name  of  the 
person,  who  is  to  bo  injured.  Take  then  seven  Kan-ya  Noot 
threads,  and  pronouncing  the  charm  108  times,  make  seven  knots 
in  the  threads,  one  in  each.  Put  the  image  on  an  Areca  flower, 
the  first,  which  that  tree  has  ever  produced,  and  tie  them  up  to- 
gether bj  means  of  the  threads.  Then  take  this  awaj  and  conceal 
it  in  the  back  roof  of  the  house.  The  man  will  be  insane  from 
that  day.  To  cure  him,  remove  the  image  from  the  roof  and  throw 
it  into  a  stream,  and  the  man  will  recover  his  reason.*' 

The  following  is  a  charm  for  curing  any  disease  supposed  to  be 
<^u8ed  by  the  deiAon  Reeri  Yakseya: — 

"  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva !  Adoration  be  to  you !  The 
demon  Reeri  Yakseya,  who  resides  on  the  rotk  Mala  Dola  Gigi- 
riana  in  the  land  of  Sayurasla,  came  into  this  world  from  the 
womb  of  bis  mother  Laytali  by  tearinj;  himself  through  her  heart, 
on  Saturday  in  the  month  of  Nawan,  [corresponding  to  a  part  of 
February  and  part  of  March.]  This  demon  wears  a  crown  of  fire 
on  his  head,  a  cloth  of  blood  below  his  waist,  and  another  cloth  of  ^ 
blood  above,  thrown  across  his  shoulders.     He  has  the  face  of  a  , 

below  the  surface,  and  also  from  certain  trees,  which  produce  gums  equally 
iuflammable  and  also  called  dnmmala,  of  which  the  Sal  tree  is  the  principal. 

The  Ola  books  of  the  Singhalese  being  written  with  an  iron  stile,  the  charac- 
ters are  illegible,  but  by  rubbing  on  them  an  oil  extracted  from  dummala,  mixed 
with  the  ashes  of  burnt  rags,  a  black  colour  is  imparted  to  the  lines,  and  so  the 
letters  become  very  legible. 

The  practice  of  offering  incense  to  beings  considered  to  be  superior  to  men, 
whether  they  are  called  gods  or  demons,  is  one  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  its  origin  would  indeed  be  a  very  interesting  subject 
of  inquiry  both  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Ceylon  Demonism,  and  in 
relation  to  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  usual  to  make  an  incense  offering  to 
Jeliovah. 
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jnonkey;  his  feet  are  of  a  bloodred  colour,  and  the  rest  of  his  per- 
son  of  a  golden  hue.  He  brandishes  in  one  hand  the  Bludgeon,  and 
in  the  other  tlie  Trap  of  death,  by  whose  apparition  he  is  attend- 
ed. When  he  received  his  wurrun  from  Iswara,  Sekkra,  and 
Brahma,  he  repaired  to  a  place  where  three  roads  met,  and  standing 
there,  and  licking  at  the  same  time  two  pieces  of  human  bones, 
which  he  carried  in  his  mouth,  his  whole  person  dripping  with 
blood,  he  clnp;*.  d  his  hands  and  bawled  out  so  dreadful  a  cry  of 
triumph  and  dcliance,  that  even  the  gods  of  ten  thousand  worlds 
were  struck  with  terror  and  dismay.  When  the  four  guardian 
gods  of  the  world  asked,  if  there  was  not  any  one  in  the  universe 
powerful  enough  to  subdue  the  demon,  they  were  told  that  neither 
Iswara,*  nor  Brahma,  nor  Natha,  nor  Gandharwas,  nor  Garundas, 
nor  Saman,  nor  any  Sorcerei^  could  do  it.  Upon  this,  the  great, 
the  glorious,  the  wonderful  Vishnu  took  a  jungle  creeper,  which 
grew  on  the  Rock  of  Blood  in  Sayurasla  Desey,  which  is  situated 
beyond  seven  seas  and  pronounced  over  it  this  charm — Oh  Brahma, 
Oh  Siva,  Oh  Vishnu,  Oh  Walia,  come  I  Come  thou,  Hanumantal 
Come,  all  ye  gods!  Come,  all  ye  demons!  Come  instantly!  I  bind, 
I  bind.  I  confine,  I  confine.  Be  bound,  be  bound.  Be  confined, 
be  confined.  Let  this  be  so.  By  pronouncing  these  wonis  he 
bound  and  subdued  the  demon  Reeri  Yakseya.  Therefore  by  the 
power  of  Vishnu,  and  the  overthrow  he  gave  thee  that  day,  I  com- 
pel thee,  oh  demon  Reeri  Yakseya,  to  be  bound  by  my  charm. 
I  bind  thee.  Be  thou  bound,  bound,  bound.f  I  order  thee  to  heal 
at  once  this  disease,  which  thou  hast  brought  on  this  human  being. 
Let  this  be  so. 

"This  charm  is  to  be  pronounced  over  a  threadf  or  some  oil,||  af- 
terwards the  oil  must  be  rubbed  over  the  person,  or  the  thread  must  bo 
tied  round  his  arm;  and  the  patient  will  recover  from  that  instant.** 

•  Iswara,  I  believe,  is  another  name  of  Siva. 

t  This  repetition  of  the  same  word  is  characteristic  of  most  charms,  espe- 
cially in  that  part  in  which  its  virtues  are  supposed  to  be  concentrated. 

X  Whenever  threads  are  mentioned  in  charms  or  in  any  thing  else  relating  to 
Demonism,  Kan-ja  Nool  threads  are  meant 

il  When  oil  simply  is  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  cocoanut  olL    Bat 
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Tbe  following  is  a  charm  for  curing  headache.  It  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced  over  a  little  oil,  which  must  be  stirred  incessantly  with  a 
piece  of  iron  all  the  time  that  the  charm  is  being  pronounced. 

^Oh  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva!  I  make  mj  adoration  to  joul 
When  Ginires  dewatawi  (she  demon  of  fire),  who  resides  in  Ginires 
Coville  (temple  of  fire),  in  the  country  of  Ginires  Daysa  (land  of 
fire),  complained  to  Mangra  Dewiyo  of  the  fire  which  was  burning 
in  her  head,  he  (Mangra  Dewiyo)  sent  for  milk  from  the  breaste 
of  the  Seven  Mothers  of  milk,*  and  with  it  put  out  the  fire  which 
was  burning  in  her  head;  for  which  he  had  received  Wurrun  from 
sixty-four  different  persons.  By  l^e  power  he  exercised  that  day, 
I  do  this  day  command  that  the  headache,  which  troubles  this  per- 
son, do  quit  him  instantly — do  fiee,  flee  this  moment." 

Although  by  far  the  largest  majority  of  charms  are  either  for 
inflicting  or  for  curing  diseases,  yet  there  are  many  others  for 
various  other  pui'poses,  and  in  fact  there  can  hardly  be  a  wish  of 
any  kind,  be  it  good  or  bad,  which  may  not  be  gratified  by  charms. 
Among  others,  the  following  is  one  for  inducing  demons  to  throw 
stones  into  dwelling  houses,  so  incessantly  and  so  long,  as  to  compel 
the  inmates  to  desert  the  house. 

"Oh  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva!  Adoration  be  to  you!  The 
she-demon  Calu  Cambanee,  who  infiuenced  the  bile,  the  she-demon 
Karasingha,  who  influenced  the  wind,  and  the  she-demon  Sen 

in  some  cases  when  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  a  composition  of  several  kinds 
of  oil,  called  Pat  Tel  or  the  Five  oils,  is  used.  These  five  oils  generally  are 
Coooannt  oil,  Gingelli  oil,  Cohomha  oil,  Mee  oil,  and  Castor  oil. 

*  There  is  a  certain  Dana  or  Almsgiving  ceremony  called  JTt'rt  Ammatoa- 
ritnnay  Dana  or  the  Alms  of  the  Mothers  of  Milk,  generally  observed  three 
months  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Besides  other  people,  who  are  invited  to  the 
honse  to  partake  of  food  or  Dana  on  the  occasion,  seven  women,  sometimes 
seven  nnmarried  girls,  named  for  the  time  Kiri  ammala  or  Mothers  of  Milk, 
are  made  to  sit  apart  from  the  others,  and  are  treated  to  a  breakfast  of  boiled 
rice,  plantains,  and  a  sort  of  jelly  called  "  Milk,"  made  of  rice  floor,  jaggery 
or  conntry  sngar,  and  the  jnice  of  the  cocoanat. .  The  dishes  of  the  others, 
who  are  treated  on  the  same  occasion,  are  different  from  these. 

K 
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Camari,  who  influenced  the  phlegm,  in  the  diseade,  which  afflicted 
the  four  great  demons,  who  were  the  offspring  of  the  great  king 
Carma;  the  demon  Sanni  Yakseya,  who  influenced  all  the  three, 
the  Bile,  the  Wind,  and  the  Phlegm;  the  demons,  who  produce 
disease  by  means  of  the  Evil  Eye  and  the  Evil  Mouth;  and  the 
demons  and  she-demons  Takaree,  Makaree,  Kalaraksee,  Tamadoo- 
tee,  Ailakkandi,  Mailakkandi,  Nanaroopee,  Telokadewi,  and  Oddy 
Curumbara,  these  demons  and  she-demons,  who  afflict  man  with 
98  diseases,  and  99  infirmities,  and  subject  him  to  the  risks  of  203 
dangers,  all  you  male  and  female  demons,  I  bind  you  first  by  the 
power  of  the  god  Loka  Natha;  secondly,  I  bind  you  by  the  power 
of  the  glorious  god  Vishnu;  thirdly,  I  bind  you  by  the  power  of 
the  worldfamous  goddess  Pattini;  fourthly,  I  bind  you  by  the  power 
of  the  god  Saman;  fifthly,  I  bind  you  by  the  power  of  the  god 
Dewol;  sixthly,  I  bind  you  by  the  power  of  the  god  Cauda  Cmnara; 
seventhly,  Ibindyouby  thepower  of  Andungini  Dewatawa;  eighthly, 
I  bind  you  by  the  power  of  King  Wissamonny  himself;  ninthly,  I  bind 
you  by  the  power  of  the  Graha  gods  (the  Planet  gods);  tenthly,! 
bind  you  by  the  power  of  the  eight  Guardian  gods,  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  eight  points  of  the  sky.  I  bind  you  alL  I  bind  you 
all  by  the  power  of  all  these  gods.  I  do  this  by  the  same  power 
which  the  great  Prades  Rusia*  used.  Do,  as  I  do.  Stay,  where 
I  tell  you  to  stay.  Go,  where  I  tell  you  to  go.  Eat,  bum,  destroy, 
when  1  command  you  to  eat,  bum,  and  destroy.  Let  this  be  so." 
The  Jeewama  of  the  above — "Put  a  Champica  flower,  a  flower 
of  the  iron  wood  tree,  and  a  stone  on  a  Mai  Bulat  Tatuwa,  placed 
on  a  grave,  or  at  the  point  of  junction  of  three  roads,  or  near  a  tree, 
whose  bark  has  a  great  deal  of  sap  in  it.  Then  place  around  the 
Mai  Bulat  Tatuwa  a  little  blood,  a  little  milk,  a  few  flowers,  and 
some  />orn,f  each  kind  in  a  separate  leaf.  Then  put  up  lights  all 
round;  having  done  this  take  some  resin,  and  pronounce  over  it  the 

*  Prtir^cs  Rusia  was  the  first  man,  who  followed  the  profession  of  a  Cattadij'a- 
t  Paddy ^  as  rice  in  the  hask  is  called  here,  being  pat  into  a  vessel  and  heated 
over  a  fire,  splits  open  into  lai^ge  white  flakes,  which  are  called  porri. 
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charm  (not  the  above  but  the  one  used  for  consecrating  reain),  and 
hold  up  the  emoking  fire-pot  to  the  Mai  Bulat  Tatuwa.  Next, 
pronounce  the  above  charm  108  times.  Do  this  at  three  several 
Yamas.  L^tlj,  take  away  the  stone,  and  bury  it  in  the  ground 
under  the  stile  of  the  garden  fence,  or  at  the  back  of  the  hou.se. 
Then  throw  a  stone  at  the  house;  and  from  that  day,  that  house 
will  be  pelted  with  stones.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  pelting  remove 
^e  buried  stone,  and  throw  it  into  a  stream  or  some  other  place  of 
water,  and  the  stone-pelting  will  cease  from  that  day." 

Oharm3  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  1st — Those 
mtended  to  inflict  death,  disease,  or  some  other  inconvenience 
upon  men ;  2nd — Those  intended  to  counteract  the  first,  and 
remove  their  evil  consequences.  Under  the  head  of  the  first  class 
come  several  departments  of  charms,  chiefly  Hoonitan,  Amgam, 
and  PiLLi  charms;  under  the  second,  Bandana,  Dehena  and  a 
few  others.    These  will  be  treated  of  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HOONITAN     ChARHS. 

CoDiwxNA  or  HooNiTAN  is  the  name  given  to  evilB  of  whateyer 
kind  inflicted  by  the  agency  of  charms.  Hence  the  charms  which 
cause  these  have  been  denominated  Hooniyan  charms.  There  are 
said  to  be  84000  of  these,  of  every  degree  of  malignity,  most  of 
which  more  or  less  contribute  to  bring  to'  an  untimely  deatk  the 
man  affected  by  their  influence,  though  that  event  may  be  deferred 
for  many  years.  Some  Hooniyan  charms  have  the  effect  of  filling 
a  house  or  garden  with  so  many  demons,  that  the  owner  finds  it 
difficult  to  pass  even  a  single  night  in  the  house,  but  if  he  take 
heart  to  do  so,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  and  his  family  will  fall 
sick,  one  after  another,  as  if  attacked  by  some  contagious  disease: 
others  frighten  him  by  hideous  night  dreams,  or  by  sudden  appari- 
dons,  even  in  broad  daylight,  of  large  black  dogs  trying  to  bite  him, 
or  of  ugly  monkeys  grinning  at  him,*  but  who  vanish  the  next 
moment  from  his  sight. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  disease  brought  on  a  man  by 
Hooniyan  charms,  that  disease  always  resists  every  attempt  to  cure 
it  by  medicine,  and  invariably  results  in  the  death  of  the  man, 
unless  other  remedies  be  applied  in  time,  viz.,  those  which  charms 
alone  afford.  For  although  there  are  gods  and  god-worship  (ea^ 
puism\  and  Buddhistical  IVrii  and  Firit  Nool,^  that  hold  out  to 
their  votaries  every  protection  against  demons,  and  although  these 
gods  are  beings  immeasurably  superior  to  the  demons  in  power, 

*  These  sapentitions  aboat  demons  assuming  the  diflgoise  of  monkeja  to 
frighten  men  seems  to  have  been  current  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

Caliban-^^  His  spirits  hear  me 

'*  Sometimes  like  apes,  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me— 
Tempest  Act  H.  Scene  II. 
t  Pirit  is  a  certain  Bnddhist  ceremony  performed  for  the  purpose  of  naow^ 
ing  all  sOTts  of  demon  inflnence;  and  Pirit  Nool  is  a  thread  consecrated  by  that 
ceremony,  and  used  as  an  amnlet  for  the  same  parpose. 
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jet  if  a  demon  bring  his  malign  influence  to  bear  upon  a  man 
through  the  agencj  of  Hoonijan  charms,  no  power  on  earth  below 
or  in  the  sky  above  can  save  himi  unless  he  resort  to  the  very  art, 
which  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  has  injured  him  so  much.  Gre- 
neralljy  if  a  man  often  gets  sick,  especiallj  from  rheumatic  attacks, 
and  if  he  frequently  feels  thirst  accompanied  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  heat  in  the  blood,  especially  about  the  region  of  the  chest,  he 
will  attribute  it  to  Hooniyan  charms  and  more  so,  if  he  recollects 
that  he  has  an  enemy  in  one  of  his  neighbours:  and  even  though 
he  has  no  enemy,  yet  if  his  sickness  seems  to  resist  the  skill  of  his 
physician,  and  if  a  burning  sensation  in  his  body  is  one  effect  of 
his  sickness,  and  if  he  is  often  troubled  by  dreams  in  which  black 
dogs,  monkeys,  and  horrible  looking  men  try  to  frighten  him,  he  is 
sure  that  his  sickness  is  a  Hooniyan.  If  a  man  in  climbing  a  tree, 
or  in  moving  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  that  of  another  on  the 
ropes  which  connect  them  together  (as  is  the  case  with  cocoanut 
trees  during  the  season  of  distilling  Arrack),  makes  a  false  step  and 
is  thereby  precipitated  to  the  ground  whereby  he  dies,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  calamity  will  be  attributed  to  a  Hooniyan*:  and 
this  probability  will  not  be  the  less  strong,  because  the  man  may 
sometimes  happen  to  escape  with  only  a  few  bruises  and  fractures; 
but  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  much  more  strengthened  by  what 
the  man  himself  relates,  which  generally  amounts  to  this — ^that, 
while  he  was  on  the  tree,  he  was  thrown  down  by  somebody  whom 
however  he  did  not  see,  or  that  he  was  frightened  by  some  mons- 
trous-looking being,  which  appeared  and  disappeared  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning,  or  that  he  suddenly  and  most  unaccountably  felt 
giddy  and  faint  and  so  lost  his  footing  and  fell;  all  which  to  the 

*  About  twelye  months  ago,  there  was  a  lawsuit  between  one  of  our  friends 
and  another  man,  so  they  were  not  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with  each  other; 
Before  the  case  was  decided,  the  other  man  happened  to  fall  from  a  cocoanut 
tree  and  died  instantly.  It  was  therefore  imputed  to  a  Hooniyan  charm  prac- 
tiied  by  our  friend*  And  the  two  families  are  now  at  deadly  enmity  with  each 
other. 
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minds  of  his  friends  are  so  many  proofs  of  a  Hooniyaa  causey 
although  some  unfriendly  wag  of  a  neighbour  might  insinuato  that 
the  man  was  tipsy  with  Toddy  rather  than  affected  hy  a  Hooniyan 
cause  at  the  time.  Suppose  a  man  and  his  wife  constantly  quarrel 
and  do  not  like  each  other's  company,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  matrimonial  life^  and  neither  of  them  can  assign  any 
adequate  reason  for  it,  then,  although  the  man's  friends  will  saj 
that  the  woman  is  wholly  to  be  blamed,  and  the  woman's  fnenda 
that  the  man  is  solely  to  be  blamed,  it  is  most  probable  however 
that  both  these  sets  of  friends  in  their  cooler  moments  will  say  that 
a  Hooniyan  must  be  the  sole  cause  of  this  domestic  misery.  A 
young  woman  is  betrotlied  to  a  young  man,  but  sometime 
afterwards  the  match  is  broken  off  through  the  non-conaent, 
say,  of  some  of  the  girl's  relatives,  and  she  is  therefore  given  in 
marriage  to  another  young  man,  and  in  due  course  of  time  she 
gives  birth  to  a  child;  if,  during  the  pains  of  delivery,  she 
suffers  much,  and  is  not  easily  delivered  of  her  burthen,  you  will 
then  hear  but  one  word  whispered  in  low  accents  from  mouth  ta 
mouth  among  all  the  relatives  and  friends  assembled  there;  and 
that  word  is  Hooniyan.  You  may  see  some  of  these  relatives 
standing  in  groups  of  2  or  3  in  the  compound  or  behind  the  hooaey 
engaged  in  an  earnest,  anxious,  grave,  and  whispering  oonversation^ 
others  hurrying  here  and  there  either  in  search  of  a  skilful  Catla- 
diya,  or  in  making  preparations  for  performing  some  special  demon 
ceremony,  although  similar  ceremonies  had  been  performed  moatha 
before  in  anticipation  of  such  a  calamity,  a  suspicion  of  which 
necessarily  arose  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  marriage. 
Or  you  may  see  one  Cattadiya,  standing  near  the  house,  muttering 
his  charms  over  a  small  tea-cup  containing  some  cocoanut  oil  or 
over  a  thread;  and  another  standing  before  the  distressed  woman, 
and  with  an  " Arecanut  Cutter  "*  cutting  three  limes,t  at  the 

*  An  Arecanat  Cutter  is  an  instmrnent,  which  is  found  in  every  Sioghaleee 
hoiue.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  nsed  for  cutting  Arectnats  preparatoiy  to 
their  being  chewed  with  betel  leaves,  chonam,  and  tobacco. 

t  The  cutting  of  limes  on  this,  and  on  every  other  occasion  when  it  is  intend- 
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tame  time  pronuunciog  some  short  charms  in  a  voice  a  little  more 
audible  than  usnaL  And  afler  all,  if  the  woman  dies,  it  only  con- 
firms the  truth  of  what  they  had  but  surmised  at  first. 

In  most  Hooniyan  charms,  a  small  image  made  of  wax  or  wood^ 
or  a  figure  drawn  upon  a  leaf  or  something  else,  supposed  to  re- 
present the  person  intended  to  bo  injured^  is  necessary.  A  few 
hairs  of  his  head,  some  chippings  of  his  finger  nails,  and  a  thread 
or  two  from  a  cloth  worn  by  him,  and  sometimes  a  handful  of  sand 
from  a  place  on  which  he  has  left  his  footprint,  are  also  required, 
when  the  image  is  submitted  to  the  Jeewama,  especially  in  Hooni* 
yans  directed  against  parties  intending  to  marry.  Also  Pas  Lo  or 
Jive  metalsy  that  is  naib  made  of  a  composition  of  five  different 
kinds  of  metals,  generally  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  are 
driven  into  the  image  at  all  those  points,  which  represent  the  joints, 
the  heart,  the  head,  and  other  important  parts  of  the  body.  The 
name  of  the  intended  victim  is  also  marked  on  the  image.  After 
the  Jeewama,  this  image  is  buried  in  the  ground  in  some  suitable 
place,  such  as  under  the  stile  of  the  garden  fence,  or  in  some  other 
spot,  where  the  intended  victim  is  likely  to  "paw  over***  it. 
This  **  passing  over  "  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  large  migority 
of  Hooniyan  charms.  After  this,  the  image  is  either  left  in  the 
same  place,  or  is  taken  out  and  secreted  in  some  other  place  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  in  the  charm  itself.  In  the  case  of  some  Hooni- 
yans,  which  however  form  but  a  small  minority,  this  *'  passing  over  ** 
is  not  needed  at  all,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  intended  to  produce 
impoiency  in  a  man. 

To  ensure  greater  certainty  of  success  to  a  Hooniyan  charm, 
other  precautions  are  also  sometimes  taken,  such  as  ascertaining 
from  the  horoscope  of  the  party  the  particular  season  or  day  or 

ed  as  a  part  of  a  demon  ceremony,  is  done  in  a  particular  manner;  the  lime  is 
placed  between  the  two  blades  of  the  Arecannt  Cutter,  where  it  is  held  firmly 
by  slightly  pressing  with  the  fingers  the  two  ends  or  handle  of  the  "  Cutter,** 
while  the  charm  is  being  pronounced  over  it.  Then,  as  the  last  word  or 
syllable  of  the  charm  is  being  pronounced,  and  before  its  sound  can  have  time 
to  die  away,  the  fruit  is  at  once  cut  in  two  by  a  single  effort. 
*  Panna-wana-wa  is  the  Singhalese  term  for  this. 
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hour,  in  which  some  planet  or  planets  appear  to  threaten  him  with 
6ome  calamity,  and  regulating  the  time  of  performing  the  Hoonijan 
accordingly. 

Hooniyan  charms  are  considered  to  he  so  powerful,  that,  even  if 
a  person  other  than  the  one  Vbr  whom  the  charm  was  intended 
happen  to  be  the  first  to  "  pass  over  "  the  buried  image,  he  too  is 
injured  in  some  degree;  the  diseases  produced  in  such  a  case  being 
generally  sores,  boils,  and  itches  on  the  feet,  especially  on  the  soles. 
A  man,  who  sees  a  boil  on  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  knows  that  he 
has  not  been  treading  on  any  jungle  thorns,  immediately  suspects 
that  he  must  have  been  ''  passing  over  "  a  buried  Hooniyan  charm, 
intended  either  for  himself,  or  for  somebody  else;  and  so  the  Cat- 
tadiya  and  his  Hooniyan  kapeema  ceremony  are  soon  put  in  re- 
quisition, together  with  the  assistance  of  the  physician,  the  Capua, 
the  Astrologer,  the  Balicaraya,  the  Buddhist  priest  and  the  Sooth- 
sayer; who,  each  in  his  own  way,  contribute  to  the  desired  result; 
for  the  creed  of  a  Singhalese  is,  not  to  wait  for  a  cure  from  one 
source  alone,  bt^it  to  avail  himself  of  all  within  his  reach,  although 
the  art  of  Sorcery  is  positive  in  its  dogma,  that  an  evil  caused  by 
that  art  can  be  remedied  by  it  alone,  and  by  none  other. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  Hooniyan  charms,  consi- 
dered to  be  unfailing  in  their  effects,  together  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  these  effects. 

1.  Marulu  Pennuma, — Causes  madness — ^burning  heat  every 

where  in  the  body — frequent  deprivation  of  the 
senses — running  into  words  and  streams — shouting, 
weeping,  using  violent  and  abusive  language— pa- 
roxysms of  rage — fainting  fits— eventual  death. 

2,  Data  Reeri  Jfatey. — Causes  the  demon  to  be  always  in  the 

company  of  the  man,  which  is  a  source  of  perpetual 
disease  of  every  kind  which  at  last  results  in  deaths 

3,  Reeri  Cuppey. — Sickness  till  death — the  demon^s  influeace 

never  leaves  the  man  till  after  death. 

4.  Maha  Sohon  Gini  Maruluwa. — Lays  desolate  whole  vil- 

lages, depopulating  them  by  sickness  or  death. 
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5.  Mayga  Patala  Oddi  Deheney. — ^The  man  Tomits  blood- 

falls  down  senseless — in  a  short  time  dies. 

6.  Bamha  Dristia, — The  demon  Reeri  Yakseya  shews  himself 

to  the  man  in  the  disguise  of  Brahma,  several  times 
in  a  day,  which  leads  to  sickness  and  death. 

7.  Calu  Cumara  Murtuwa, — Swoons  and  fits  of  insanity — 

discharge  of  blood  in  the  case  of  females — dancing 
and  uttering  hoo  cries— sudden  death. 

8.  Sanni  Calu  Cumara  Muriutoa. — Madness. 

9.  Beeri  Yak  Murtuwa. — During  the  wedding  procession  the 

bride  will  become  mad,  and  the  demon  Beeri  Yak- 
seya will  at  the  same  time  strike  the  bridegroom's 
head  with  iiis  knuckles. 

10.  Wada  Yak  Murtuwa. — The  wife  gets  mad— demons  take 

possession  of  the  house— sickness  and  death. 

11.  Madena  Cumara  Murtuwa, — Madness. 

12.  Sanni  Daepaney, — Continual  disturbance,  noise,  and  appa- 

ritions of  demons  within  the  precincts  of  the  family 
residcnce^thc house  becomes  uninhabitable,  shrieks, 
screams,  and  horrible  cries  are  heard  frequently  at 
night 
18.  Sohon  Gini  Bandenay, — Insanity  and  delirious  fever — 
rheumatic  attacks — pains  in  all  the  joints — para- 
lysis— death  at  the  end  of  three  months,  if  not  cured 
sooner.    (  Tkis  is  intended  Jor  married  couples,) 

14.  Madena    Sohon   Bandenay. — Quarrellini; — hating    each 

other — insanity— sores  and  boils  at  the  joints — pa- 
ralytic attacks  of  rheumatism— divers  diseases.  (//»- 
tended  against  married  couples,) 

15.  Cadewara  Iripenneema. — Madness — running  into  woods, 

graveyards,  and  streams — shouting — dancing— ex- 
treme heat  in  the  blood— speedy  death. 

16.  Golu  Keelay, — Dumbness. 

17.  Madena  Sangilla  Tatuwa. — Cough  and  consumption— 

itohiog  pain  over  the  ekin — insanity. 

L 
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18.     Wandi  Bandu  J€ewama.^A  man  cannot  remain  in  liif 

houee-^he  mast  run  away  from  it. 
Id.    Batnimiti  Well  Penneema. — ^Death  in  seven  days. 
20«     Wiffa  Paluwa. — A  man  forgets  all  that  he  knew  of  any 

science  or  art. 
2 1  •    Kamuruwa, — If  you  pronounce  the  charm  over  some  water, 

and  sprinkle  it  on  a  person's  hand,  the  latter  will 

fall  down  on  the  ground. 
22.    Bteri  Kamuruwa. — The  same  effects  as  the  above,  with 

this  addition,  that  the  man  who  falls  will  bleed 

through  the  nose. 
2S.     Oddi    Beeri     Dcehenay. — Fever — paralysis — rheumatic 

pains — sores  and  boils— death  in  three  years. 

24.  Cal'lu  Carpuwa. — Immediate  death. 

25.  Jala  Bama  Bandenay. — Rheumatic  attacks — death  within 

three  months. 

The  fc^lowing  is  the  Hooniyan  charm  called  Cadewara  Iripen- 
neema  (No.  15  in  the  above  list.) 

"Adored  be  thou,  Oh  Buddha!  The  she-demons  Cadawara 
Reeri  Yaksenee,  Billey  Reeri  Yaksenee,  Calu  Candi  Yaksenee, 
Maraoa  Keela  Yaksenee,  Samayan  Cadawara  Reeri  Yaksenee,  and 
Calu  Roopa  Yaksenee,  who  all  sprang  into  being  from  the  blood, 
which  spouted  up  into  the  ah*  from  the  heart  of  queeti  Seetapatee 
of  the  city  Seetapatee  Nuvera,  once  upon  a  time  rushed  into  Ban- 
gala  (Bengal)  and  thence  to  Nuvera  Ellia,  where  they  rested  on  the 
rock  Gala  Tala  (Pedro  Talla  Galla.)  Each  wore  around  her  neck 
a  garland  of  flowers,  a  chain  of  gold,  and  a  chain  of  silver.  They 
then  sent  forth  a  deadly  ball  of  fire  and  smoke  to  Ramapura,  and 
another  to  prince  Rama,  by  which  both  that  prince  and  the  prince 
Sumana  Disti  Cumara  were  affected  with  demon-infiuence.  Next 
they  looked  down  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  of  human  beings,  and 
took  possession  of  1000  children,  1000  women,  and  1000  men, 
making  these  creatures  tremble,  and  cry,  and  shout,  and  rave,  and 
die.  These  she-demons  I  bind  by  the  power  of  the  king  Wissa- 
monny.    Let  the  she«demons  Muni  Cadawara  Reeri  Yaksanee, 
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Tamacali  Yaksenee,  Raticami  Yaksenee,  and  Sanni  Cami  Yaksenee, 
come  hilher.  Come  instantly.  Come,  thundering  from  the  skj. 
Make  the  sky  and  the  earth  roar  and  reel,  as  ye  come.  The  she- 
demons  Cadawara  Beeri  Yaksenee  and  Muni  Billey  Yaksenee  with 
others  once  went  to  the  city  Capila,  and  began  to  devour  the 
citizens;  whereupon  the  king  Wissamonny  and  the  king  of  the 
gods,  binding  them  with  chains  of  fire  and  human  bones,  checked 
their  ferocity  and  frightened  them  exceedingly.  Therefore  by  the 
power  of  these  gods,  I  command  you,  oh  she-demons,  to  look  here. 
I  command  you  to  come  directly  to  me  without  looking  anywhere 
else.  I  bow  down  to  thee,  Oh  Buddha!  The  she-demons  Lay 
Cadawara  Yaksenee,  Beeri  Cadawara  Yaksenee,  and  Aawey  Cada- 
wara Yaksenee  once  went  to  the  mountain  Nawasiagiri  Parwatte, 
^here  they  devoured  the  heads  of  nine  hundred  princes,  and  killed 
the  great  prince  Cewulia  Cumara,  whose  blood  they  drank.  When 
the  son  of  king  Wijeyo  was  playing  in  his  royal  father's  flower 
garden,  Aaweysa  Cadawara  Beeri  Yaksenee  struck  him  with  her 
necklace  of  flowers,  which  hurled  him  many  thousand  fathoms  high 
into  the  air.  She  once  went  to  the  rock  Maha  Lay  Parwatte,  but 
the  great  demon  chief  Malla  told  her  to  descend  to  the  earth  inha- 
bited by  men,  and  to  feed  on  such  as  she  liked.  Oh  Aaweysa 
Cadawara  Beeri  Yaksenee,  I  call  upon  thee  to  listen  to  what  thy 
priest  tells  thee.  Demon,  thy  own  priest  calls  upon  thee.  I  beg 
thee  to  attend  to  what  I  tell  thee,  and  not  to  any  thing  else,  which 
any  other  priest  may  tell  thee.  Oh  Aaweysa  Cadawara  Beeri 
Yaksenee,  oh  great  she-demon,  I  call  npon  thee  this  day  to  be 
bound  by  my  charm.  I  call  upon  thee  to  accept  an  offering,  which 
I  make  to  thee  and  thy  sisters.  I  call  npon  thee  by  the  power  of 
all  the  gods.  Therefore,  come  here.  Look  here  and  come  soon. 
I  call  upon  thee,  and  command  thee  by  the  power  of  Yishnu,  to 
cast  thy  influence  upon  this  human  being,  and  to  take  him  wholly 
to  thyself,  I  beg  thee  to  protect  me.  I  call  upon  thee  to  tell  thee, 
that  from  this  day,  and  this  hour,  and  this  minute  this  hunum 
sacrifice,  which  I  dedicate  to  thee,  is  wholly  thine.  The  Cattadi- 
yas  are  thy  obedient  slaves.    Therefore  protect  me,  but  take  this 
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human  being  as  an  offering  acceptable  to  thee.  Take  hinu  Tak9 
him  this  instant  as  an  offering  made  by  thy  serrant.  Ohshe-demox^ 
oh  my  sister,  eat  him.  Eat  bis  flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  Eat  hh 
bones,  and  muscles,  and  nerves.  Drink  his  heart's  blood  and  sack 
his  marrow.  Eat  his  liver  and  lungs  and  entrails.  Look  at  him 
from  head  to  toe,  and  cover  him  this  instant  with  thy  infioence* 
I  command  thee  this  day,  oh  Aaweysa  CadawaraJReeri  Taksanee^ 
who  wast  born  from  three  drops  of  blood,  to  suck  the  blood  out  of 
this  human  being.  I  give  him  over  to  thee.  Take  him.  I  ask 
thee  and  all  other  she-demons  to  afflict  him  with  heat,  fever,  and 
pain  in  all  the  800  joints  and  900  nerves  of  his  body,  and  in  the 
300,000,<»C0  pores  of  Lis  skin.  Remain  thou  with  him,  till  I  come 
back  to  thee.  I  tell  thee,  listen  not  to  any  other  Cattadiya.  By 
'  Wissamonny's  power  I  bind  thee  to  do  this.  I  bind  thee.  I  have 
bound  thee.     Let  this  be  so." 

The  Jeewama  of  the  above—"  Make  three  Pidayni  Tain  (altars) 
and  divide  each  Tatuwa  into  four  compartments.  Placie  in  each 
of  these  compartments  boiled  rice  of  a  yellow  colour,  some  of  a 
white  colour,  and  some  of  a  black  colour;  al^  place  on  any  of  the 
Tatu  some  milk  in  two  separate  leaves,  tM>me  blood  in  two  separate 
leaves,  live  kinds  of  fried  meat,  an  attow,  and  a  'cock.  Surround 
all  these  with  three  turns  of  a  K:in-ya  Nool  thread.  Then  placing 
one  of  the  Tatu  to  the  east  of  you,  and  the  other  two  at  your  feet, 
pronounce  the  charm  133  times  over  a  Kan-ya  Nool  thread  and  a 
cluster  of  Rat  Mai  flowers,  which  you  hold  in  your  hand.*  Yoti 
will  then  see  three  apparitions,  but,  without  getting  frightened  by 
them,  bind  them  by  your  charm.  Then  take  away  the  thread  and 
the  flowers,  and  get  them  passed  over:  after  which,  keep  them 
carefully  secured  in  a  box.  This  Jeewama  must  be  performed  oa 
a  grave  during  three  Yamas  of  a  Sunday.  The  man  will  get  ntiad 
in  three  days." 

*  The  dummala  incense,  altbongh  not  mentioned  obove,  mast  also  be  used 
on  this  and  on  all  similar  occasions.  It  is  omitted  here,  only  because  it  ia  too 
well  known  as  a  tine  qua  non  of  every  demon  ceremony  to  reqoice  txjpnm 
mention. 
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The  Jeewama  of  Sohon  Gini  Bandenay  (No.  13  in  the  above 
list) — '  Near  a  tree,  the  bark  of  which  has  much  sap  in  it,  draw  on 
the  ground  two  figures  representing  the  man  and  his  wife,  with  a 
piece  of  elinrcoal  obtained  from  a,  place  where  a  human  corpse  had 
been  burned.     Write  the  names  of  the  parties  on  the  breasts  of 
these  figures  with  the  same  piece  of  charcoal.    Write  also  on  each 
of  the  figures  the  letters  a.  e.  u.    Then  pronounce  the  charm  over 
a  steel  nail,  and  drive  the  nail  into  those  parts  of  the  figures  which 
represent  the  private  parts.     Pronounce  the  charm  again  over  16 
nails  made  of  Pas  lo^  and  drive  them  into  those  parts  of  the  figures 
which  represent  the  joints.     Remove  then  the  earth  on  which  the 
figures  were  drawn,  and  burj  it  in  a  grave  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  make  a  fire  over  it  with  Pas  Pengiri  (the  wood   of 
five  kinds  of  trees  the  fruit  of  which  is  sour  to  the  taste:)   Keep 
Dp  this  fire  for  sometime.    For  offerings,  put  on  an  altar  some 
blood,  some  Bat  Mai  fiowers,  a  roasted  egg,  and  some  boiled  rice, 
each  in  a  separate  leaf.    All  this  must  be  done  on  a  Sunday.     The 
husband  and  wife  will  fall  sick,  become  insane,  have  paralysis  in 
their  legs,  quarrel  and  fight  with  each  other,  and  die  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  if  remedies  are  not  applied  in  time.     The  remedy  is 
this — dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  where  a  human  corpse  has  been 
burnt.    Throw  in  it  nine  kinds  of  fiowers  uid  some  boiled  rice, 
each  folded  in  9  separate  leaves.    Put  on  an  altar  close  by  9  leaves 
containing  the  juice  of  Rat  Mai  fiowers,  uid  9  containing  boiled 
rice,  and  8  limes.    Repeat  then  these  charms  (not  given  here),  and 
taking  the  limes  to  the  sick  people,  cut  them,  pronouncing  over 
them  the  seven  charms  Hanama  Wettu  Alagu.     The  sick  people 
will  recover." 

The  Jeewama  of  Madena  Sohon  Bandenay  (No.  14)— "Draw 
the  figure  of  a  man  on  a  tiger*s  skin,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  on 
a  deer  skin.  Write  the  names  of  the  man  and  his  wife  on  the 
brea&t3  of  the  respective  figures.  Then  put  upon  the  figures  a 
Dirt  Caduru  leaf,*  a  piece  of  charcoal  obtained  from  a  fxineral 

*  Did  Caduru  is  a  tree  which  grows  to  a  considerable  height.  Its  leares 
MTt  tboat  ft  foot  loDg,  and  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  broad,  rery  thick, 
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pile,  and  seven  grains  of  unboiled  rice.  Fold  these  in  the  skiai, 
and  tie  the  two  skins  together  with  seven  turns  of  a  Kan*ja  Nool 
thread.  Before  you  use  the  thread  for  this  purpose,  repeat  over  it 
this  charm  49  times,  taking  care  t«  make  a  knot  eveiy  sevenA 
time.  Then  take  9  thorns  from  Pas  Pengiri  trees,  and  proooundDg 
the  clmrm  9  times  over  them  drive  them  into  the  skins.  Make 
also  an  altar,  and  place  upon  it  Rat  Mai  flowers,  milk,  porri,  and 
sandal  wood,  each  in  a  separate  leaf,  place  these  at  the  four  comen 
of  the  altar,  and  the  skins  in  the  middle.  Then  perfume  th^n  wid 
the  smoke  of  resin,  and  pronounce  the  charm  7  times.  All  this 
must  be  done  on  a  Sunday  during  the  morning  Yama«  After  tiiii 
take  away  the  skins  and  strike  with  them  the  stone,  which  is  op- 
posite to  the  door  of  the  house.  The  man  and  his  wife  will  beoome 
insane,  and  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  die  in  a  short  time." 

Every  Hooniyan,  that  produces  sickness,  ends  in  death,  iinleai 
it  is  prevented  in  time  by  charms;  and  no  other  remedy  but  channs 
can  effect  a  cure,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be.  The 
longer  the  Hooniyan  influence  remains  on  a  man,  the  loss  chaoee 
there  is  of  its  removal,  probably  because  the  demon  acquires  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  over  his  victim,  until  he  bring  the  man  t» 
death  in  his  own  time,  that  is  within  the  time  a&signed  in  the 
charm.  Hence,  in  the  mind  of  a  Singhalese,  suspicion  is  alwajt 
awake  and  ready  to  discover  a  Hooniyan  cause  in  the  various  mid- 
fortunes,  which  he  may  meet  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature^ 
in  the  form  of  disease  and  accidents.  And  hence  also  it  is,  that  be 
80  often  has  recourse  to  charms  and  demon  ceremonies,  even  when 
he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfectly  good  health,  merely  because  bs 
wants  to  ease  his  mind,  which  otherwise  would  be  made  very  vb* 
happy  by  a  doubt,  whether  a  Hooniyan  influence  may  not  then  be 
upon  him,  although  as  yet  there  does  not  appear  even  to  himself  any 
thing,  which  he  can  consider  to  be  a  sign  of  it 

and  of  ft  dark  green  coloiir.  When  bent,  the  leaf  breaks  and  exndes  a  thick 
white  sap  considered  to  be  poiaonoos.  The  fmit  when  ripe  is  of  a  heaotiftJ 
red  oolonr,  and  is  rery  tempting  to  the  sight,  from  which  circamstaace  praba* 
blj  it  is,  that  it  has  sometimes  been  called  Eve^i  Appk. 
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^9 
Akoam  Chabks. 
There  is  another  class  of  charms,  which,  though  intended  to  in- 
jure  others  like  Hoonijan,  have  jet  been  called  by  a  different  name, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  originated  by  a  different  Irshi. 
While  Hooniyaus  are  supposed  to  affect  a  man  at  different  intervals, 
varying  from  a  day  to  30  or  40  years  from  the  time  of  the  Jeewa- 
ma,  and  to  cause  death  generally  by  slow  degrees,  preceded  by  a 
Tariety  of  diseases,  of  which  insanity,  paralysis  in.  the  limbs,  and 
extreme  heat  in  the  region  of  the  chest  are  the  most  common;  these 
are  supposed  to  be  more  speedy  in  their  effects,  death  taking  place 
iuTariably  within  seven  hours,  without  any  preyious  indication  of 
disease  other  than  a  throwing  up  of  blood  through  the  nose  and 
mouth.    These  charms  are  called  Anoams,  of  which  there  are  oo^ 
S2,    The  following  are  their  names: — 


1  Udatringey  Angam 

2  Hasta  Angam 

3  Suruttu  Angam 

4  Talpat  Angam 

5  Neecha  Cula  Angam 

6  Eodi  Angam 

7  Caturu  Angam 

8  Leynsu  Angam 

9  Tadicara  Angam 

10  Choragata  Angam 

1 1  Heeri  Angam 

12  Hanuma  Angam 

13  Hey wa  Yakse  Angam 

14  Hena  Rawana  Angam 

15  Maha  Sohon  Angam 

16  Muduhiru  Angam 


17  Narapura  Induwa 

18  Narapura  Inchia 

19  Naraporottuwa 

20  Widurucodi  Angam 

21  Widuru  Maraney 

22  Gleri  Angam 

23  Hasti  Angam 

24  Cula  Angam 

25  Sunaka  Angam 

26  Taruka  Angam 

27  Takse  Angam 

28  Wata  Angam 

29  Curumbera  Angam 

30  Raja  Angam 

31  Dewa  Angam 

32  Neela  Angam 


These  Angams  are  made  use  of  in  the  following  manner.  After 
the  jeewama,  the  substance  subjected  to  that  ceremony,  whether 
it  be  a  flower,  a  thread,  an  image,  a  stick,  a  handkerchief,  a  finger 
ling,  or  a  young  oocoanut  leaflet,  is  sometimes  (1 )  buried  in  the 
ground  at  some  place,  which  the  intended  victim  may  happen  to 
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"  pass  over  •*  as  in  Hoonijan  ;  or  (2)  the  operator  may  keep  it  ia 
his  hand  and  hlow  upon  it,  so  as  to  make  the  breath  fall  upon 
hira,  or  (3)  he  may  touch  his  person  with  it  still  holding  it  in 
his  hand,  or  (4)  he  may  throw  it  into  his  face,  or  (5)  he  may 
fan  him  with  it,  or  (6)  he  may  make  him  touch  it,  or  (7)  he  may 
leave  it  at  some  particular  place,  where  he  cannot  but  take  it  when 
he  sees  it,  or  (8)  he  may  stretch  out  his  hand  towards  him,  or  (9)  he 
may  keep  it  in  his  hand^  and  only  look  at  his  face  ;  which  of  these  is 
to  be  done,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  particular  Angam.  In 
almost  all  these  cases,  the  victim  is  supposed  to  fall  down  suddenly 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  and  to  bleed,  profusely  from  the  nose  and 
mouth,  and,  if  remedies  are  not  applied  within  seven  hours,  death  is 
said  to  be  the  result. 

Udatringey  Angam  (No.  1  in  the  List,)  is  to  be  used  against  a 
man  who  happens  to  be  standing  on  any  thing  higher  than  the 
ground,  as  for  instance  on  a  tree,  for  it  is  supposed  that  none  of 
the  other  Angams  can  produce  any  effect  on  him,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  touch  the  ground  with  his  feet.  It  is  also  thought  that 
those  sailing  on  water  can  be  affected  only  by  this,  but  on  this  point 
the  scientific  in  these  matters  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed. 

In  the  next.  No.  2,  the  charm  is  pronounced  over  the  right  hand* 
which  then,  being  extended  towards  any  one,  is  supposed  to  make 
him  fall,  bleeding  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  death  ensues  at 
the  end  of  seven  hours. 

In  No.  3,  a  quantity  of  Ral  Mai  flowers,  over  which  tlie  charm 
has  been  duly  pronounced  at  the  Jeewama,  are  rolled  up  with 
tobacco  into  a  cigar,  which  is  smoked,  so  as  to  let  the  smoke  be 
blown  by  the  wind  towards  another.  The  same  consequences  follow 
as  in  the  1st, 

In  No.  4,  an  Ola  being  charmed  is  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
Talpotta  or  native  Ola  letter,  *  and  is  sent  to  the  party  marked 

*  Talpotta  is  the  leaf  of  the  Palmyra,  as  Taiapotta  is  of  the  Talipot.  The 
leaf  of  the  Palmyra  was,  a  few  years  back,  the  "  Note  "  and  "  Letter  "  paper  of 
the  Natives;  and  it  is  still  so  generally  throaghont  the  Island,  The  leaf  of  the 
Talipot  is  seldom  used  for  this  purpose,  bcA  is  reserved  for  making  books. 
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for  destruction,  who,  on  breaking  open  or  rather  unloosing  the  bands 
of  what  appears  to  him  to  be  a  letter,  falls  down  senseless. 

If  a  man  however  be  fortified  by  charms  against  Angams  and 
other  agents  of  demoniac  power,  he  can  be  affected  only  by  the  Angam 
called  Neecha  Cula  Angam,  (No.  5),  which  can  break  through  all 
such  defences,  and  affect  the  man  as  easily  as  if  he  had  never  been 
protected  by  any  charms  whatever. 

If  you  tell  a  Cattadlya  that  his  science  of  charms  is  nothing  but 
an  absurd  ridiculous  fiction,  calculated  to  delude  only  the  most 
ignorant  and  credulous;  that  it  can  do  nothing  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  it,  and  if  you  ask  him  why  it  can  not  injure  an  English- 
man, although  the  latter  courts  and  challenges  a  trial,  he  will  tell 
you,  if  you  are  a  Singhalese,  (but  if  you  are  an  Englishman,  he 
will  give  you  a  very  different  reason),  that,  though  a  demon  revels 
in  blood  and  human  carcasses,  yet  he  possesses  certain  ideas  of 
cleanliness  and  decency,  and  that  therefore  he  is  unwilling  to  affect 
with  his  influence  an  Englishman,  who  does  not  cleanse  his  person 
with  water  after  the  discharge  of  the  bodily  functions;  he  will  tell 
you  indeed  that  there  is  one  low  filthy  demon,  who,  being  indiffer- 
ent to  dirt,  does  influence  even  an  Englishman,  when  forced  to  it 
by  the  charm  called  Rodi  Angam,  (No.  6j;  but  that  in  the  Jee- 
wama  of  this  Angam,  a  green  leaf  of  the  Alu  Kesel*  plantain  tree, 
used  by  a  Rodia  (a  man  of  the  lowest  caste  in  the  Island)  to  put 
his  meals  on,  is  necessary;  and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
ihU,  as  no  Rodia  will  leave  it  behind  him  after  he  has  taken  his 
meals  on  it,  and  will  not  part  with  it  to  any  but  one  of  his  own 
caste. 

If  sticks  or  clubs,  submitted  to  the  Jeewama  of  Tarficara^wyam 
(No.  9),  are  left  on  roads  and  other  places  frequented  by  people,  any 
person  passing  by  and  seeing  them  will  be  irresistibly  compelled  to 
take  them  up,  and  use  them  in  assaulting  every  one  he  may  happen 
to  see,  and  at  last  turn  them  against  himself. 
-" 

*  AU  Ke$cl  literally  means  Ash  Plantain  ;  it  is  so  called  from  its  fruit  being 
corered  vrith  something  similar  to  a^es. 

M 
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The  following  is  the  charm  Neela  Angam  (No.  32):  — 
"  Oh  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  may  you  be  adored!     Oh  de- 
mon of  blood,  receive  this  human  sacrifice,  which  I  make  to  thee. 
Accept  it  instantly.     Look  at  it  with  thy  tiiousand  eyes.    (Mi 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  may  you  be  adored!     Stop  ye,  Pilliran 
and  Neeliran.     Wissamonny's  power  is  great    There  is  not  a  de- 
mon, who  does  not  feel  his  power.     Stop  thou,  Caluga  PuUay! 
Vishnu  is  great.    His  authority  prevails  over  all  demons.     Stop 
thou,  Elendri  Dewi!     Stop  ye  all!     I  make  this  sacrifice  to  you. 
I  dedicate  this  human  being  to  you.    Blood  of  a  delicious  taste, 
heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  marrow,  all  delicious,  are  yours.     I  delivw 
him  to  you.    Take  charge  of  him.     He  is  yours.    Thou,  Reeri 
Yaksanee,  look  at  him  instantly,  and  take  him  as  an  offering  ac- 
ceptable to  thee.     Take  him  immediately.     Throw  him  down. 
Oh  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  adoration  be  to  you!     The  powers 
which  originated  from  queen  Yasodara,  and  the  powers  belonging 
to  Vishnu,  as  they  now  prevail  at  the  temple  of  the  Cannibal  de- 
mons, and  who  once  destroyed  the  prince  Wisamatoma— by  these 
powers  I  deliver  this  being  to  thy  charge.  Oh  Siddhi  Maha  Sohon 
dewatawa,  and  to  thy  charge,  thou  son  of  Gajacumbacari.    By 
those  powers  I  command,  that  he,  who  crosses  this  stile  before  my 
return  hither,  be  taken  charge  of  by  Billey  Gopolu  Yaksanee.     Let 
the  dewatawa  [Maha  Sohona]  take  charge  of  him,  as  his.    Let 
Billey  dewatawa  of  the  South  take  charge  of  him,  as  his.  Let  Dalla 
Seyna,  chief  of  demons,  take  charge  of  him,  as  his.    Take  bim. 
Thou  Siddhi  Maha  Sohon  dewatawa,  look  at  him  and  take  him. 
Throw  him  down.     Throw  him.     Do  it     Let  this  be  so." 

The  Jeewama  of  the  al^ve— "  Make  a  Mai  Bulat  Tatuwa  on  a 
grave,  or  at  a  place  where  three  paths  meet,  and  put  on  it  some 
sandal  wood  dissolved  in  water,  a  few  Rat  Mai,  Idda  Mai,  and 
Jessamine  flowers,  each  kind  in  a  separate  leaf.  Make  a  Pidayni 
Tatuwa*  and  put  upon  it  a  human  bone,  some  porri,  a  little  blood. 


•  The  difference  between  a  Mai  Bulat  Tatawa  and  a  Pidyani  Tatuwa  is,  that 
on  the  former  rice  and  otlier  eatables  are  not  offered,  while  on  the  latter  thejr 
are,  with  or  without  flowers  and  perfumes. 
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and  the  faog  of  a  Cobra  de  Capello,  each  in  separate  leaves,  toge- 
ther with  a  joung  king  cocoanut  cut  open  at  one  end  without 
spilling  its  water.  Then  surround  the  whole  with  a  Kan-ya  Nool 
thready  so  as  to  include  within  the  ring  the  Mai  Bulat  Tatuwa, 
Pidajni  Tatuwa,  and  yourself.  Lie  down  on  your  back  with  your 
head  towards  the  north.  Place  one  of  the  Tatus  on  your  right  and 
the  other  on  your  left,  and  the  fire  pot  and  resin  near  your  right 
foot.  Repeat  then  the  charm  108  timeSy  each  time  smoking  the 
two  Tatus  with  the  resin.  Do  this  during  the  midnight  Yama  of 
a  Sunday.  After  this,  put  the  sandal  wood  powder  carefully  into 
a  little  box,  and  pronouncing  over  it  the  charm  three  times,  shut 
the  lid  with  your  right  hand,  while  you  support  the  box  on  the 
back  of  your  left  hand.  Then  take  this  away,  and  rub  some  of  the 
sandal  powder  on  any  of  the  cross  sticks  of  the  fence  stile  with  the 
middle  finger  of  your  right  hand;  every  one,  who  attempts  to  get 
over  that  stile  during  the  first  seven  hours,  commencing  from  the 
time  you  first  rubbed  the  sandal  on  it,  will  fall  down  senseless  and 
bleeding,  and,  if  not  cured  immediately,  will  die  in  seven  hours.'^ 

Angams  and  Wedding  processions  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  in  the  mind  of  a  Singhalese,  that,  if  a  bridegroom  or 
his  bride  happen  to  feel  a  little  unwell  while  on  their  way  to  be 
married,  it  wilt  most  probably  be  attributed  to  an  Angam.  During 
these  processions,  that  is,  when  the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  house 
of  the  bride,  or  when  he  returns  to  his  own  accompanied  by  her 
and  all  their  relatives,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  either  he  or  she, 
and  sometimes  both,  get  hysterical  and  fall  into  swoons  which  last 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  is  most  probably  owing  to  their 
having,  for  the  best  part  of  the  day,  been  obliged  to  remain  over* 
loaded  with  an  amount  of  clothing,*  to  which  they  (especially  the 

*  The  ordinarj  dress  of  a  man  of  l^e  middle  classes  consists  only  of  a  Saron 
or  four  yards  of  white  cloth,  wrapped  ronnd  his  person  so  as  to  cover  it  from 
the  waist  to  a  little  below  the  knee.  When  a  man  has  occasion  to  go  beyond 
the  precincts  of  his  village,  this  dress  is  a  little  improved  open  ;  he  puts  on  a 
jacket  and  sometimes  a  shirt  and  wears  sandals  on  his  feet,  he  adorns  his  head 
too  with  a  large  comb,  which  is  worn  in  different  fashions  by  different  castes. 
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man)  had  never  been  accustomed;  combined  with  the  heat,  noise, 
excilement,  and  their  own  consciousness  of  being  for  the  tim^  the 
"  observed  of  all  observers."  Hysterics  or  any  sudden  sickness  on 
such  occasions  is  always  attributed  to  an  Angam  caused  by  some 
unfriendly  person  among  the  company,  llie  Cattadiya,  who  often 
forms  one  of  the  company  to  be  ready  on  such  an  emergency  to 
render  his  services,  does  his  part  on  such  an  occasion,  and  of  course 
the  patient  generally  recovers  under  his  management,  as  much  to 
the  glory  and  honour  of  the  profession  as  to  his  own  personal  bene- 
fit. I  recollect  several  instances  of  this  kind,  which  have  occurred 
in  my  own  presence,  among  others,  the  following: — 

About  19  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  lad  of  15, 1  was  on  my  way 
to  school  with  three  or  four  school  fellows,  when  we  heard  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  a  Wedding  Procession,  viz.,  the  sound  of 
4rums  and  of  brass  cymbals,  mingled  with  the  loud  voices  of  three 
or  four  singing  men  all  chanting  together  in  a  sort  of  chorus.  We 
all  stopped  to  see  the  procci-sion,  which  was  slowly  moving  on 
towards  us  at  some  distance  in  our  rear;  and  as  their  way  lay  in 
the  same  direction  and  on  the  same  road  as  ours,  we  gladly  kept 
them  compnny,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tom-tom  players 
and  the  dancing  boys,  who  interested  us  much  more  than  anybody 
else  in  the  procession,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  included.  Imme- 
diately behind  us  were  eome  10  or  15  people,  and  next  to  them 
came  the  bridegroom.  lie  was  dressed,  as  is  usual  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  the  style  of  a  Modliar,  and  was  attended  on  his  right 
and  left  by  his  two  "friends,"  men  nearly  of  the  same  stature  and 
dressed  in  the  same  style  as*  himself.  Then  came  some  more 
people,  and  behind  them  the  bride  and  another  woman  in  a  bullock 
hackery.  Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  time  wo 
joinod  them,  wh^n  we  heard  the  cry  a;7oyt  Cala«),  the  usual  expres- 
sion of  distress.  I  turaed  round,  and  saw  the  bridegroom  with 
closed  eyes  and  drops  of  perspiration  pourint;  down  his  face  in  the 

*  Instead  of  men  oi  the  same  height  as  the  bridegroom  sometimes  two  little 
boys  are  substituted,  ^bich  custom  however  prevails  only  in  and  near  the 
laxger  towns. 
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arms  of  three  or  four  people,  who  were  supporting  him  from  faUing 
dowt),  and  apparently  senseless.  His  great  velvet  coat  was  now 
removed,  and  the  shirt  collar  opened  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  air. 
In  another  moment  a  man  was  seen  pronouncing  in  an  inaudible 
voice  (the  motion  of  the  lips  alone  couUl  be  seen)  his  charms,  first 
over  a  lock  of  hair  of  the  sick  man,  which  he  formed  into  a  knot 
aAer  his  mutterings  were  concluded,  and  tben  over  a  cup  of  water. 
In  5  or  6  minutes  more,  some  of  the  charmed  water  was  sprinkled 
over  the  man*d  face,  and  some  poured  down  his  throat.  He  almost 
immediately  recovered,  and  the  procession  again  moved  on.  When 
the  incantations  were  over,  I  hoard  the  Cattadiya  Fay,  with  an  air 
of  confidence  and  triumph.  "Now,  don't  fear,  he  will  be  all  right 
soon,"  and  hure  enough  he  was,  which  even  then,  young  as  I  was, 
I  thought  was  more  owing  to  the  refi*esliing  coolness  of  the  water 
he  drank,  than  to  any  bupernatural  virtues  imj>arted  to  it  by  the 
incantations.  Several  members  of  the  procession,  especially  the 
neare^t  relatives  of  the  bridegroom,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of 
resentment  in  dark,  mysterious  hinty,  expressed  in  obscure  and 
sententious  language,  such  as  *'  Very  well "  with  a  peculiai*  shake 
of  the  head,  "  Well,  let  us  see,"  "  You  can  see,"  "  We  are  also  still 
living,"  and  other  t-imilar  expressions,  quite  intelligible  to  a  Sin- 
ghalese, and  which  boded  no  good  to  the  culprit,  who  had  brought 
this  Angam  on  the  bridegroom. 

We  can  adduce  iubtances  like  this  in  great  numbers;  but  the 
above  will  sufiice  to  give  an  idea  of  a  Wedding  procession  afflicted 
by  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  Angam  charm. 

In  99  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  the  bride,  and  not  the  bride- 
groom, who  displays  these  symptoms  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
Angam  influence. 

Whether  a  Cattadiya  forms  one  of  the  procession  or  not,  certain 
pceeautions  are  always  taken  against  the  bridegroom  or  the  bride 
falling  under  the  influence  of  an  Angam.  These  precautions  con- 
sist in  pronouncing  charms  over  one  end  of  the  handkerchief  which 
they  carry  in  their  hands,  and  then  tying  up  that  end  into  a  knot. 
Sometimes  other  amulets  called  Vantra  are  worn  about  their  persons. 
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There  are  three  other  kinds  of  charms,  called  respectively  Ka- 
LAN,  CuLAMBU,  and  SsHRA,  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
nsed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  Angams,  but  slightly  differing 
from  them  in  certain  respects.  This  <fifference  is  said  to  consist 
in  this,  viz.,  that,  while  Angams  can  only  affect  men,  Ealang,  Cu- 
lambn,  and  Serra  are  powerful  enough  to  afiect  demons  too,  al- 
though in  their  case  death  does  not  result,  as  in  the  case  of  men. 
These  are  said  to  be  used  sometimes  in  cases  of  demoniac  possession^ 
,  when  it  is  found  difficult  to  exorcise  the  demon  by  ordinary  charms. 
The  exact  number  of  these  has  not  been  ascertained*  We  give 
below  the  names  of  some  of  them, 

Calang, 


1. 

Vishnu  Calang 

4. 

Pattini  Cakng 

2. 

Cauda  Cumara  Calaug 

5. 

Dewol  Calang 

3. 

Dedimunda  Calang 

Culc 

6. 
imbu. 

Narapura  Calang. 

1. 

Vishnu  Culambu 

4. 

Pattini  Culambu 

2. 

Cauda  Cumara  Culambu 

5. 

Dewol  Culambu 

3. 

Dedi  Munda  Culambu 

5ei 

'ra. 

1. 

Vishnu  Serra 

4. 

Pattini  Serrar 

2. 

5. 

Dewol  Serra 

3. 

Dedi  Munda  Serra 

6. 

Wajrissrawana  Serra. 

The  Jeewama  of  these  three  classes  of  charms  is  supposed  to  be 
attended  with  greater  danger  to  those  engaged  in  it,  than  of  any 
other  class  of  charms  yet  mentioned,  and  it  is  pretended  that  on 
that  account  they  are  seldom  or  never  resorted  to. 


PiLLi  Chabms. 
We  now  come  to  that,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  highest  and 
most  important  class  of  charms,  which  is  said  to  exhibit  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  the  art  of  Sorcery  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.    We  mean  Pilli,    In  the  case  of  the  otiier  classes  of 
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chiuiDs  already  noticed,  although  the  effects  produced  by  them  are 
brought  about  by  demons,  yet  these  demons  themselyes,  never 
appear  visibly  to  men  even  in  disguise,  except  at  the  Jeewama 
ceremony  of  some  of  them.  ButthePilli  charms  are  considered 
to  be  so  singularly  powerful,  that  the  demons  assume  some  visible 
shape,  while  executing  the  duty  assigned  them  by  the  charm.  Be- 
sides, the  effects  of  a  Pilli  charm  are  said  to  be  instantaneous, 
almost  simultaneous  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Jeewama.  In  the 
case  of  Hooniyan  (a  very  few  excepted),  several  months  may 
eli^>8e  before  the  charm  b^ins  to  take  effect,  and  even  then  it  takes 
a  considerable  time  to  bring  the  man  to  his  grave.  In  Angams 
there  is  an  interval  of  seven  hours  between  the  moment  of  death 
and  the  time,  when  the  charm  first  takes  effect  But  in  Pilli,  death 
is  the  only  effect^  and  that  almost  simultaneous  with  the  Jeewama. 
Again,  both  in  Hooniyans  and  Angams,  even  after  they  have  taken 
effect,  there  is  still  a  chance  of  a  cure  at  any  time  before  the  man 
breathes  his  last;  but  the  moment  a  Pilli  charm  takes  effect,  there  is 
an  end  of  every  hope  of  escape,  even  though  the  actual  moment  of 
death  may  be  an  hour  or  two  later.  If  a  man  however  be  a  sorcerer 
himself,  and,  before  the  charm  has  taken  effect  on  him,  is  aole  to 
ascertain  that  a  Pilli  is  directed  against  him,  he  can,  if  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  necessary  counter  charms,  ward  off  the  danger, 
provided  he  immediately  does  what  is  necessary.  There  areeighteen 
different  Pillis,  of  which  Cumara  Pilli  is  the  most  popular.  We  give 
below  the  names  of  these  18.    They  are  as  follows: — 


1. 

Keeri  Pilli 

10. 

Maha  Sohon  PiUi 

2. 

Naga  Pilli 

11. 

OddiPiUi 

3. 

Cumara  Pilli 

12. 

Debara  PUli 

4. 

CoU  Pilli 

13. 

Bambara  PiUi 

5. 

Ean-yalHlli 

14. 

WidigiPUli 

6. 

KaDa  Mediri  PiUi 

15. 

Singha  Pilli 

7. 

Garnnda  Pilli 

16. 

Gaja  PiUi 

8. 

Cnnunioi  Pilli 

17. 

Gini  PUli 

9. 

MalaPiUi 

18. 

Neecha  Cula  PUli 
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In  each  of  these  a  particular  demon  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  in« 
tended  victim,  disguised  in  some  particular  form.  In  the  first  he 
is  said  to  disguise  himself  as  a  fair  looking  young  man;  in  the 
second,  as  a  Cobra  de  Capello;  in  the  third,  as  a  boy;  in  the  fourth, 
as  a  hen;  in  the  fifth,  as  a  little  girl;  in  the  sixth,  as  a  firefly;  in 
the  seventh,  as  a  peacock;  in  the  eighth,  as  a  beetle;  in  the  niutb, 
as  an  old  man;  in  the  tenth,  as  a  wild  hog;  in  the  eleventh,  as  au 
old  woman;  in  the  twelfth,  as  a  hornet;  in  the  thirteenth,  as  a  bee; 
in  the  fourteenth,  as  a  Malabar  man;  in  the  fifteenth,  as  a  lion; 
in  the  sisLtcenth,  as  an  elephant;  in  the  seventeenth,  as  a  ball  of^e ; 
and  in  the  eighteenth,  as  a  dog. 

Soon  after  the  approach  of  the  demon,  the  man  is  said  suddenly 
to  drop  down  dead,  or  to  vomit  blood  first  and  die  immediately 
afterwards.  In  some  Pillis  the  demon  uses  violence,  and  cither 
stabs  the  man,  or  strangles  him  to  death.  In  the  preparation  of 
Cumara  Pilli,  the  corpse  of  a  male  infant,  the  firstborn  of  his  mother, 
is  essential.  This  is  first  submitted  lo  a  sort  of  embalming  process, 
and  then  having  been  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  made  with  sandal 
and  ^as  Pengiri  wood,  is  locked  up  in  a  box  made  of  Cohomha  or 
Banyan  wood,  and  placed  in  some  s[)ot  unfrequented  by  women,  so 
as  to  be  safe  from  the  pollution  of  Kiti  or  Unclcanne^ss.*  At  the 
Jeewama,  two  knives  are  placed  in  its  right  and  )tH  hands,  and 
the  charm  is  then  pronounced  over  it,  during  the  three  Yamas  o£ 
a  Sunday,  on  a  grave  not  more  than  three  days  old.  Of  course, 
oflferings  are  made  to  the  demons,  as  usual.     It  is  supposed  that 

♦  The  UncUannesa,  or  Ps  it  is  called  ia  Singhalese  Kiliy  is  a  sort  of  imaginary 
pollution  niixiouvly  avoided  in  every  thing  relating  to  Demon  Worahip. 
The  princij)al  occasinns  or  causes  of  uncleanness  arc  the  death  of  a  hmnaxi 
being,  the  menstrual  discharge  in  women,  the  flesh  of  certain  animals  such  a0 
pigs,  peacocks,  monleiys,  and  the  fishes  Magura  and  IngurOy  and  the  birth  of  a 
child.  In  the  case  of  death,  the  uncleanness  is  supposed  tr>  la^t  for  three 
months  together  ;  and  it  extends  its  mysterious  influence  not  only  in  and  near 
the  dead  body  or  the  house  where  the  man  died,  but  to  a  distance  of  **  seven 
gardens*'  [about  a  ^  or  )  of  a  mile]  from  that  bouse.  The  uncleanness  arising 
from  death  is  the  most  malignant,  and  is  supposed  to  come  upon  a  person,  even 
when  he  paaiei  by  the  house  of  a  deceased  person.    The  principal  oonseqncDC* 
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demons  then  come  in  great  numbers  to  the  scene,  endeavouring  in 
eyery  possible  manner  to  frighten  away  the  men,  who  however 
take  care  before  the  conunencement  of  the  ceremony  to  fortify 
themselves  by  charms  and  other  amulets  against  these  attacks. 
When  the  charm  is  perfected,  the  mummy  becomes  animated,  and 
stands  up.  Then,  certain  other  charms  being  pronounced  over  it, 
the  name  of  the  intended  victim  written  on  an  ola  is  tied  round  its 
neck  or  its  wrist;  it  then  flies  through  the  air  like  lightning  to  the 
man,  who  is  to  be  destroyed.  If  the  latter  happen  to  be  himself  a 
man  well  learned  in  charms  of  this  description,  and  if  he  recognize 
the  disguised  demon  instantly,  he  will  be  able  by  means  of  certain 
other  charms  to  send  back  the  demon,  who,  when  so  sent,  will  and 
must  kill  the  person,  who  first  roused  him  at  the  Jeewama,  no 
charm  nor  amulet  of  any  kind  being  of  any  avail  against  him  on 
this  occasion.  But  if  the  former  fail  to  pronounce  his  charm,  either 
from  not  knowing  one,  or  through  fright,  or  from  not  suspecting  a 
Filli  demon  in  the  animal  before  him,  it  will  be  all  over  with  him 
in  a  short  time,  no  charms  or  any  other  demon  ceremonies  what- 
ever helping  him  in  the  least,  after  the  Pilli  has  once  taken  effect, 
that  effect  being  generally  immediate  death. 

If  you  ask  a  .Cattadiya  or  any  other  Singhalese,  who  is  at  all 
conversant  with  these  matters,  whether  these  Pilli  charms  are  ac- 
tually put  in  practice  now,  and  whether  they  are  really  followed 
by  the  wonderful  results  ascribed  to  them,  he  will  first  consider 
you,  if  a  Singhalese,  to  be  a  fellow  spoiled  by  contamination  with 
Englishmen  or  by  your  English  education,  and  then  tell  you  that 

of  ezposiiig  oneself  to  the  inflaence  of  this  Uncleanness,  is  sickness,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  who  is  already  suffering  from  some  sickness,  the  consequence 
will  be  to  aggravate  the  disease.  A  man  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  if  exposed 
accidentally  to  this  inflaence  within  three  months,  is  supposed  to  get  hydropho- 
bia, and  die  most  miserably.  Hence  this  Uncleanness  is  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
people,  and  none  but  the  very  nearest  relatives  will  enter  the  garden  of  a  house 
in  which  a  person  has  died,  the  more  distant  relatives  remaining  outside  the 
gardoa  fence* 
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at  present  the  science  is  on  the  decline,  that  now  there  are  few  or 
none  skilful  enough  to  be  able  to  perform  those  charms  without 
danger  to  themselves,  and  that  therefore  instances  of  Pilli  charms 
successfully  performed  in  these  degenerate  days,  are  not  so  geoeral 
as  those  of  Hoonijan  charms,  but  that  the  science  itself  is  as  tme, 
as  that  Buddha  was  the  greatest  being  that  ever  was  bom  in  tho 
world.  He  will  confirm  this  statement  by  regaling  you  with  a 
hundred  anecdotes,  how  such  and  such  a  Pilli  had  succeeded  at 
such  and  such  a  place,  with  all  the  interesting  particulars  connected 
with  them.  If  you  shew  any  symptoms  of  scepticism  about  the 
accuracy  of  his  marvellous  accounts,  he  will  endeavour  to  remove 
all  your  doubts  and  scruples,  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of  his  owtt 
experience  of  a  certain  Pilli  charm,  which  actually  killed,  or  was 
very  nearly  killing,  an  acquaintance  or  relative  of  his. 

The  following  is  an  anecdote  of  this  kind,  which  we  give  in  the 
words  of  the  narrator  : — 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  must  freely  pardon  me,  when  I  tell 
you  that  young  men — I  beg  your  pardon  again  and  again.  Sir,  for 
saying  so — know  very  little  about  these  matters.  You  think — 
pray,  don't  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  so — that  all  that  is  great 
and  wonderful  is  peculiar  to  the  European.  You  have  been  taught 
to  read  English  books  and  to  imbibe  from  them  notions,  which 
militate  both  against  the  faith  of  our  forefathers,  and  against  the 
illustrious  sciences  they  cultivated.  This  unnatural  conduct  has 
in  some  instances  been  pursued  so  far,  as  even  to  make  some  of 
our  young  men  cut  their  hair  and  put  on  trowsers.  Long  hair  and 
the  Condey,*  which  have  so  long  been  the  pride  and  honourable 
badges  of  our  nation,  are  now  despised  by  some  of  these  young 
men,  as  if  they  were  marks  of  degradation.  Instead  of  combs,  th^ 
now  wear  English  Pir%wehi\  on  their  heads.     But  alas!  there  is 

*  Condey  is  the  hair  tied  up  into  a  knot  behind  the  head. 

t  Piriwehi  is  a  basket  made  of  cocoanot  leaflets  for  some  temporary  pmpoae, 
and  it  is  sometimes  used  derisively  as  a  contemptuous  nickoame  for  a  cap  or 
hat. 
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no  help,  no  remedy  for  all  this.  Well,  Sir,  you  speak  of  the  omni- 
potence of  English  science  as  being  able  to  send  news  by  an  iron 
rod  thoosands  of  miles  in  a  few  minutes,  to  make  carriages  loaded 
witli  70  or  100  cart-loads  of  goods  move  at  the  rate  of  30  or  40 
miles  an  hour  merely  by  the  agency  of  fire  and  smoke,  without  the 
help  of  bullocks  or  horses.  Tou  speak  of  English  medicine  as 
being  superior  to  our  medicine.  But  do  you  know,  Sir,  that  none 
of  these  sciences  or  arts  originally  belonged  to  the  EDglishman 
himself.  They  all  belonged  formerly  to  Brahmins,  and  the  English 
or  some  other  Europeans  have  somehow  or  other  met  with  their 
books;  and,  because  they  are  men  of  sense  and  thought,  they  have 
been  able  to  apply  the  rules  laid  down  in  those  books  to  something 
practical,  by  which  they  may  advance  their  interests.  The  Brah- 
mins may  not  perhaps  have  those  books  with  them  now;  but  even 
if  they  have,  they  neither  possess  the  opportunities,  nor  the  means, 
nor  even  the  energy  and  grasp  of  mind,  necessary  to  derive  any 
practical  benefit  irom  them,  like  the  English."  He  went  on  in  this 
manner  for  a  full  hour,  and  then  continued,  ''To  remove  then  every 
doubt  from  your  mind  respecting  Pilli,  I  will  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened once  under  my  own  eye.  One  day  about  25  years  ago,  my 
eldest  brother  had  a  quarrel  about  some  charm-books  with  a  native 
of  the  Matura  district,  who  was  then  a  guest  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbour.  Of  course,  after  the  quarrel,  which  was  confined  only 
to  words,  we  thought  no  more  of  it.  About  12  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing night,  there  came  into  the  Verandah  of  my  brother's  house, 
where  I  happened  to  be  that  night,  a  hen  with  a  large  brood  of 
chickens.  I  was  awake,  though  my  brother  was  fast  asleep.  Of 
course  to  my  mind  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  matter, 
but  the  next  moment  my  brother  awoke,  exclaiming  in  a  very  loud 
voice  *Chee!  Chee,!'  and  then  told  me  in*  a  hurried  manner  to 
bring  him  a  few  grains  of  rice.  Though  I  was  surprised  both  by 
his  exclamation  and  by  his  excited  manner,  I  obeyed  and  immedi- 

•  Chee  is  an  Interjection  expressive  of  disgust  or  contempt,  and  is  nearly 
equiralent  to  the  English  Pshaw. 
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ately  brought  him  a  handful  of  rice  from  a  Chatty*  in  the  kitehen 
oppoBitOy  wondering  all  &e  while  what  my  brother  was  going  to  do. 
He  took  the  rice  into  his  hand,  and  mattering  a  charm  over  it 
threw  it  to  the  hen,  which  during  this  time,  which  was  not  more 
than  4  or  5  minutes  altogether,  was  mo^ng  round  and  round  my 
brother's  bed.  The  hen  first  fluttered  its  wings,  and  then  very 
quickly  picked  up  the  grains  and  went  away,  all  the  while  crook- 
ing and  cackling  in  a  peculiar  way.  My  brother  then  shewed  me 
a  small  piece  of  flesh  looking  like  the  heart  of  a  fowl,  still  dripping 
with  blood,  which,  he  said,  fell  on  his  breast  and  roused  him  from 
sleep;  this  was  the  Coli  Pilli  (No.  4  in  the  list);  and  he  ccmgni* 
tulated  himself  on  his  narrow  escape,  and  on  his  success  in  taming 
back  the  Pilli  to  the  very  man,  who  had  sent  it  to  him.  Well, 
Sir,  the  next  morning  we  heard  that  the  Matura  man  had  died 
during  the  night.  Well,  now,  what  say  you  to  that  ?"  Knowing 
very  well  that  the  greatest  miracle,  that  could  be  performed  in 
these  modem  times,  would  be  to  convince  by  reasoning  an  un- 
educated old  Singhalese  of  the  absurdity  of  any  of  his  opinions,  we 
contented  ourselves  with  quietly  remarking,  "  that  it  appeared  to 
us,  that,  without  the  agency  of  a  Pilli  or  any  other  charm,  it  was 
quite  possible  that  a  hen  and  its  chickens  should  come  into  an  open 
Verandah,  also  carrying  with  it  a  piece  of  flesh  picked  up  some* 
where;  that  it  was  equally  possible  that  the  hen  should,  while 
moving  about  the  bed,  drop  the  piece  of  flesh  on  the  man  sleeping 
on  it;  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  miraculous  that  a  neighbour,  with 
whom  your  brother  may  have  had  a  quarrel  latety,  should  die  by 
some  natural  means  the  same  night."  On  this,  the  old  man  looked 
daggers  at  us,  but  suppressing  his  rage  he  replied,  '<  but  I  was 
wide  awake,  and  saw  the  hen  from  the  first  moment  she  came  into 
the  Verandah  to  the  moment  of  her  leaving  it,  and  during  all  that 
time  I  did  not  see  her  getting  on  the  bed  or  dropping  a  piece  of 
flesh  on  mv  brother's  person."  .  ^'  Could  not  the  hen  have  come 

*  Chatty  is  the  name  given  to  any  earthen  vessel  of  a  moderate  sixe  used  aa 
cooking  utensil. 
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into  the  YeraQdaby"  said  we,  **  sometime  before  you  awoke,  and 
have  left  the  flesh  on  jour  brother's  person  without  either  of  you 
being  aware  of  it  at  the  time;  and  could  not  the  hen  then  have 
returned  to  the  Verandah  a  second  time^  the  time  that  you  say  you 
saw  her  coming  in/'  *<  Nonsense,  that  was  not  possible,"  said  he^ 
'*  for  the  moment  the  piece  of  flesh  fell  on  my  brother's  person,  he 
called  out,  as  I  said  before;  and  it  was  the  fall  of  the  lump  of  flesh 
Ihat  roused  him.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  you  should  thus  cavil  at  things 
which  our  forefathers  believed,  and  which  we  old  folks  have  oun* 
selves  found  to  be  as  true  now,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
Irshis."  The  old  man  seemed  very  excited,  and  the  more  untena- 
ble any  of  his  arguments  appeared  even  to  himself,  the  more  dog- 
matic and  wrathful  he  got.  When  any  of  his  statements  oj:  argu- 
ments appeared  to  admit  of  explanation  on  ordinary  reasonable 
grounds,  he  was  sure  to  oppose  it  by  advancing  a  fact  or  two,  for 
which,  we  are  quite  sure,  he  was  more  beholden  to  his  imagination 
and  invention  than  to  his  memory.  This  old  man  is  a  respectable 
man  in  his  own  Vay,  has  had  all  the  advantages  of  education  ac- 
cording to  the  native  system,  and  is  a  type  of  a  large  class  of  the 
Singhalese.  What  those  say  or  think,  who  are  still  less  enlighten- 
ed^ and  who  have  not  had  the  same  ''  advantages  of  education,"  the 
reader  may  easily  imagine. 

During  a  previous  part  of  our  conversation  on  the  same  subject, 
he  told  us  another  anecdote  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  had  heard 
from  a  "  trustworthy  "  person.  "  Some  25  or  30  years  ago,"  said 
he,  **  there  was  a  man  named  Abileenu,  a  boutique-keeper  in  the 
town  of  Kandy.  Among  other  things  exposed  for  sale  in  his 
boutique,  there  were  some  green  Aanamalu  plantains.*  Another 
man  named  Bayi  Appoo  came  to  this  boutique  one  day,  and  wish- 

•  AanamcUu  is  a  kind  of  plantain  very  common  in  Ceylon  ;  the  frnit  is  lon- 
ger than  in  any  other  species,  and  is  used  by  the  Singhalese  in  corries.  All 
other  kinds  of  plantain,  when  quite  ripe,  acqaire  a  reddish  colour,  especially  in 
their  outer  coverings,  but  Aanamalu  alone  always  retains,  even  when  ripe,  the 
same  green  colour,  that  it  had  before  it  had  become  ripe. 
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ing  to  buy  some  of  the  plantains  enquired  iheiv  price;  on  being 
told  that  eight  were  sold  for  a  pice^*  he  offered  to  buy  twelve  for  a 
pice,  which  so  irritated  Abileenu,  that  he  abused  the  other  in  very 
indecent  laDguage,  using  among  other  expressions  this — 'send 
your  mother  to  me  with  a  bag  to  fetch  plantains  at  twelve  for  a 
pice.'  Welly  Bayi  Appoo,  who  had  only  done  what  any  oth^  man 
would  have  done  when  he  wanted  to  buy  any  article  from  a  boo- 
tique,  was  very  much  provoked  by  this  language,  which  he  had  not 
deserved;  therefore  when  he  heard  the  expression  "  Send  your 
mother  to  me  with  a  bag  to  fetch  plantains  at  twelve  for  a  pice," 
he  rushed  towards  the  other  intending  to  box  his  ears,  but  suddenly 
checking  himself  he  replied  'Very  well,  then  I  will  send  her  to  you 
to-nigl^t,"  and  he  went  away.  That  night  about  12  o'clock  there 
came  to  Abileenu's  boutique  an  old  gray -hatred  woman.  How  she 
got  in  after  the  doors  had  been  fast  locked,  was  more  than  Abileenu's 
people  could  say.  But  there  she  was,  sitting  on  a  bag  and  looking 
steadfastly  with  glowing  fiery  eyes  at  the  sleeping  Abileenui  In 
a  very  short  time  Abileenu  was  heard  to  utter  a  loud,  shrill  scream, 
and  the  next  morning  after  daylight  when  the  other  people  of  the 
boutique  looked  at  Abileenu,  they  found  him  a  cold  corpse.  One 
of  these  boutique  people  himself  told  me  all  this." 

About  eight  years  ago,  the  death  of  a  young  woman  from  the 
bite  of  a  Cobra  in  a  village  not  far  from  Caltura  was  attributed  to 
a  Pilli;  to  prove  that  it  was  so,  her  relatives  argued  that,  although 
death  may  follow  the  bite  of  a  Cobra  without  there  being  any  Pilli 
in  the  matter,  yet  in  this  particular  instance  the  snake,  which 
could  have  bitten  many  other  people  who  were  more  in  its  way, 
purposely  avoided  them  all;  and  that,  although  many  attempted  to 
drive  it  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  yet  it  did  not 
only  not  leave  the  premises,  but  ran  through  the  midst  of  theotiier 
people,  until  it  approached  the  young  woman,  and  fastened  its  fatal 
fangs  in  her. 

♦  A  pice  is  thrcc-cighths  of  a  penny . 
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Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  man  was  killed  by  a  wild  hog, 
wl^le  he  was  sitting  near  his  own  door  in  a  distant  part  of  Hewa- 
gam  Corle;  and  because  this  happened  in  broad  daylighfat  his  own 
house,  it  was  attributed  to  a  Pilli  caused  by  an  enemy  with  the 
iissistance  of  some  Cattadiya. 


Jeewang,  Bandena,  and  Dbhena  Charms. 

Jeewano  is  the  name  of  a  particular  class  of  charms,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  **bind"  any  demon  in  a  certain  manner  to  the  will  of  a  man, 
so  as  to  make  him  an  obedient  slave  to  the  latter,  whether  he  wishes 
him  to  inflict  sickness  or  to  perform  ordinary  domestic  work.  In 
all  other  charms  a  demon  has  only  to  execute  a  particular  duty 
on  one  particular  occasion  or  during  a  certain  length  of  time,  and, 
when  that  is  done,  he  is  free;  but  in  Jeewang  Charms  the  demon 
becomes  a  perpetual  slave,  and  ceases  to  be  a  free  agent,  as  far  as 
the  man,  who  has  bound  him,  is  concerned.  The  following  are 
the    names  of  a  few  of  these  charms : — 


1. 

Aacora  Jeewama 

6. 

Saraspalee  Jeewama 

2. 

Mohanee  Jeewama 

7. 

3, 

Irala  Jeewama 

8. 

Maha  Bahirawa  Jeewama 

4. 

Oddiya  Jeewama 

9. 

Patthracali  Jeewama 

5. 

Bahirawa  Jeewama 

10. 

Hanuma  Jeewama 

A  demon,  who  is  under  the  influence  of  these  charms,  is  supposed 
to  be  always  in  the  company  of  the  man,  never  being  able  to  leave 
him  for  a  moment,  or  to  disobey  him  in  any  thing,  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  dissolve  the  bond.  He  travels  with  the  man,  sits 
wherever  he  sits,  waits  near  his  bed  when  he  sleeps,  and  is  his  con- 
stant companion.  He  does  every  thing  his  master  commands,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  infliction  of  death,  or  drawing  water  from^wells,  or 
repairing  the  garden  fence,  or  removing  heavy  stones  which  had 
resisted  the  united  exertions  of  hundreds  of  men,  or  felling  largo 
trees,  or  doing  any  thing  else  desired  by  his  master.    A  man,  who 
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has  a  demon  under  his  control  in  this  manner,  is  therefore  supposed 
to  be  a  dangerous  neighbour,  for  his  power  is  considered  to  be  ^cb, 
that,  even  when  he  speaks  to  or  looks  at  another  angrily,  the  latter 
is  supposed  to  fall  sick.  Such  a  man  is  supposed  to  have  a  very 
disagreeable  exterior,  seldom  combing  his  hair  or  washing  his  per« 
son,  and  looking  generally  sulky  and  stem;  ungracious  in  his  man- 
ner, soon  put  out  of  temper,  and  avoiding  pork  and  oth^  things 
.  considered  to  be  unclean.  He  is  also  scrupulous  in  avoiding  houses 
'..or  other  places  contaminated  by  any  Uncleanness. 

This  sort  of  close  connection  with  a  demon  is  however  considered 
to  be  very  dangerou8,in  as  much  as  the  demon,  though  paying  an 
unwilling  and  forced  obedience  to  the  man,  is  yet  always  watching 
for  an  opportunity  of  destroying  him,  and  of  obtaining  his  own 
release.  Such  opportunities,  it  is  said,  he  will  easily  meet  with, 
unless  the  man  be  always  on  his  guard,  by  fortifying  himself  with 
those  means  of  defence  which  other  charms  afford,  and  by  living 
agreeably  to  certain  rules  laid  down  for  those  who  retain  demons 
in  their  service.  Hence  these  charms  are  never  tried  in  these  days, 
although  many  men  in  bye-gone  times  are  said  to  have  used  them 
successfully.  If  you  challenge  a  Singhalese  to  prove  any  of  the 
absurd  things  he  so  confidently  relates,  and  which,  if  true,  must 
from  their  very  nature  be  susceptible  of  proof,  he  will  always  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  the  past  ages,  and  declare  that,  30  or  40 
years  ago,  there  wore  many  men  well  skilled  in  these  difficult  and 
important  classes  of  charms. 

In  Ihe  second  class  of  charms,  namely  those  intended  to  core 
diseases,  or  to  secure  one  from  falling  sick  from  the  influence  of 
demons  and  charms,  there  is  a  great  variety,  of  which  the  principal 
are  Bandbna  and  Dbhena.  Bandena  is  a  term,  which  simplj 
means  %inding^  or  a  ''bond,^  and  although  many  of  the  Hooniyan 
and  other  charms  are  also  sometimes  caUed  by  the  same  name,  yet 
it  properly  belongs  only  to  those,  by  which  diseases  brought  on  by 
demons  are  cured.  The  number  of  these  charms  is  very  great^ 
and  we  give  below  the  names  of  a  few:-^ 
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blows  in  this  case,  being  but  an  ordinary  man  and  not  a  Capoa,  and 
no  charms  or  invocations  being  made  to  any  demons  or  gods  for 
assistance,  the  marks  of  the  blows  might  or  might  not  remain,  with- 
out in  either  case  compromising  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine. 

The  following  is  the  charm  Kattu  Mandiram  used  by  the 
Annevy  in  the  exorcism  of  demons. 

"Oh  God!  May  my  head,  neck,  and  throat  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost!  May  they  be 
cinder  the  protection  of  the  powerful  Commander,  tlie  Archangel 
St  Michael  and  his  sword!  May  my  right  shoulder  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel  and  his  sword!  May  my  left 
shoulder  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Archangel  Raphael  and  his 
sword!  May  my  breast  and  back  be  under  the  protection  of  all 
the  Saints!  May  my  navel  be  under  the  protection  of  the  twelve 
Apostles!  May  my  private  parts  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
11,000  virgins!  May  my  feet,  legs,  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  the 
20  fingers  and  toes  with  their  nails  be  under  the  protection  of  all 
the  Saints!  I  have  taken  God  to  be  my  protection.  I  have 
brought  the  Ten  Commandments  to  my  mind.  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sit  on  a  throne  of  glory 
resplendent  with  the  effulgence  of  starry  gems,  in  the  Holy  Name 
of  the  Divine  Mother,  who  obeys  the  Divine  Will,  I  expel  all  ini- 
mical demons,  who  come  from  the  East^  the  West,  the  North,  and 
the  South;  demons  who  come  from  hell  beneath  the  earth,  from 
the  five  points  of  the  sky,  and  the  sixteen  points  of  the  world.  I 
bind  all  poisonous  creatures,  be  they  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes;  be  they 
those,  that  creep  upon  their  bellies,  or  that  move  on  their  legs,  or 
that  fly  through  the  air  by  their  wings.  I  bind  elephants,  horses, 
bears,  lions,  tigers,  and  all  other  animals,  that  may  be  dangerous. 
I  bind  all  these,  so  that  Angam,  Pilli,  Hooniyan,  the  dangers  of 
passing  over^  and  all  the  demons,  preteyas,  and  the  diseases  caused 

by  these,  may  break,  break,  fiee,  fiee,*  and  be  expelled  again  and 

. ■ — t 

*  Repetition  of  the  same  word,  especially  words  like  those  in  the  text,  is  a 
very  common  practice  in  charms,  becanse  sach  repetition  if  sapposed  to  in* 
create  the  force  and  efficacj  of  a  charm. 

P 
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ugain.  I  bind  bj  the  divine  power  of  the  Cross.  I  bind  by  the 
power  of  the  five  divine  wounds.  I  bind  by  the  authority  of  the 
Angels.  I  bind  so  as  to  render  the  bond  indissoluble.  By  the 
divine  power  of  the  Cross.     Amen,  Jesu." 

This  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  conduct  of  thousands  of 
Singhalese  women  throughout  the  Island  can  not,  we  believe^  be 
wholly  explained  away  by  the  supposition,  that  all  these  women 
are  only  humbugging  every  body  by  shamming  madness,  merely 
for  the  unreasonable  pleasure  of  putting  themselves  in  a  state  of 
frantic  excitement  or  of  assumed  insensibility;  an  explanation  the 
more  unsatisfactory,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  peculiarity  is 
often  found  even  in  respectable  old  ladies  verging  upon  60  and 
70 — mothers  of  large  families — very  respectable,  sober,  honest, 
modest  characters — who,  so  far  from  wishing  to  simulate  madness 
or  demon  possession,  have  always  appeared  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  such  wilful  folly.  Further,  we  have  often  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  minutely  observing  every  thing  said  and  done  by  one  or 
two  such  persons  when  under  "possession,*'  and  although  on  such 
occasions  we  were  very  anxious  to  convince  all  around  us  that  all 
this  was  nothing  but  shamming,  or  at  best  the  effects  of  an  excited 
and  morbid  imagination,  we  yet  never  failed  to  perceive  much, 
that  could  not  be  reconciled  with  any  idea  of  imposture,  and  how- 
ever much  we  endeavoured  to  believe  in  their  being  counterfeit, 
we  never  succeeded  in  fully  convincing  our  reason. 

We  must  however  state  here  injustice  to  these  old  ladies,  that 
their  symptoms  of  possession  were  not  exactlj  like  those  we  have 
generally  described  above;  they  did  not  call  upon  demons,  nor 
shout  and  cry,  but  simply  sank  down  on  the  ground  as  in  a  fit  of 
insensibility,  and  then  continued,  now  and  then,  to  tremble  very 
violently,  gnashing  their  teeth  and  rolling  their  eyeballs.  In  this 
state  they  generally  remain  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
then  sit  up  as  if  awaking  from  a  sleep.  For  nearly  a  day  after 
this  they  complain  of  weakness,  and  after  that  are  as  well  as  ever 
and  about  their  household  duties  as  usual.    In  other  respects  thej 
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do  not  seem  to  be  saffering  from  any  disease,  but  on  the  contrary 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Many  of  the  so-called  demon  possessions  are  without  doubt  mere 
shams,  grown  perhaps  fashionable  among  a  certain  class  of  ignorant 
coquettish  young  women;  but  some,  forming  of  course  a  small 
minority,  do  not,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  admit  of  this  explana- 
tion, if  we  can  place  any  reliance  on  our  own  senses  and  judgment. 
Whether  or  not  real  demon  possessions,  such  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  do  take  place  in  these  days  too,  we  do  not 
know;  but  if,  as  we  think,  they  do  not,  this  remarkable  phenome* 
son  can  be  explained  only  by  attributing  it  to  involuntaiy  Mes- 
merism and  what  has  been  called  the  Cataleptic  trance.  But  the 
wonder  is  that  it  should  be  so  frequent  and  common  in  this  Ibland, 
in  so  much  as  to  exceed  in  the  number  of  occasions  and  the  number 
of  persons  affected,  all  the  demoniac  possessions  or  what  were  so 
called^  which  have  ever  been  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  put  together,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  down  to  this  day.  We  do  not  know  what  are  the 
causes  which  induce  the  mesmeric  state  in  a  person;  but  if  an  ex- 
cited imagination,  overwrought  feelings  of  superstitious  fear,  and 
an  intense  fervid  belief  in  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of  de- 
mons, combined  with  very  weak,  credulous,  timid  minds,  can  do  it, 
then  all  these  may  be  found  in  a  high  degree  in  a  large  majority 
of  Singhalese  females. 

However,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  whether  it  be  mesmeric 
agency,  or  mere  shamming,  still  the  fact  is  remarkable  in  either 
case.  For,  if  Mesmerism  or  the  Cataleptic  trance,  be  the  cause, 
why  or  how  it  should  be  found  in  such  active  operation  in  so  many 
instances  in  this  Island  during  every  year,  would  be  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  the  other  imputed 
cause  (if  cause  it  be  in  all  those  instances),  viz.,  a  morbid  propen- 
sity, which  leads  women  to  counterfeit  demon  possession,  appear 
to  be  a  matter  less  remarkable,  in  as  much  as  it  shews  the  low 
atate  of  education  which  exists  among  the  Singhalese. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Dreadful  Consequences  op  a  belief  in  Demon  Influbncs. 

The  reader,  who  has  had  the  patience  to  follow  as  thas  far,  will, 
we  believe,  have  his  mind  impressed  with  one  principal  idea,  viz., 
that  credulity  and  superstitions  fear  exercise  so  powerful  an  infla- 
ence  over  an  uneducated  Singhalese,  as  to  blind  his  reason  entirely, 
the  moment  his  mind  reverts  to  demons  or  to  any  thing  relating  tu 
them.  Without  such  an  hypothesis,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
there  are  men  now  living,  who  honestly  And  sincerely  say  and  be- 
lieve that  they  have  actually  seen  demons,  and  have  thereby  fallen 
sick,  from  which  they  recovered  only  by  the  aid  of  charms  and 
demon-ceremonies,  and  that  by  similar  means  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  man  at  any  time  to  inflict  disease  or  death  or  some  other  mis- 
fortune on  another.  The  account  we  have  given  of  these  speUs* 
and  of  the  wonderful  virtues  believed  by  the  Singhalese  to  be  in- 
herent in  them  will,  we  believe,  only  raise  a  smile  of  contempt  and 
pity  in  an  Englishman's  face;  but  if  the  Englishman  knew  to  what 
deplorable  results  this  belief  often  leads,  his  look  of  con  tempt  would 
be  changed  to  one  of  horror. 

In  many  of  the  inland  villages  of  this  Island  factions,  quarrels, 
bloodshed,  and  crime  have  oflen  been  the  consequences  of  this 
belief  in  charms,  especially  in  Hooniyan  charms.  One  family  living 
at  bitter  enmity  with  another,  with  all  their  respective  relatives 
and  friends  ranged  on  either  side  and  each  trying  to  injure  the 
other  in  every  possible  way,  by  perjury,  litigation,  theft,  and 
assault,  turning  peaceful  villages  into  scenes  of  misery,  and  harm- 
less peasants  into  ruthless  murderers,  and  thereby  perpetuating  the 
feud  from  one  generation  to  another,  are  not  things  of  rare  occur* 
rence;  and  all  this,  either  because  a  young  man  of  one  family  hap- 
pened on  one  occasion  to  prepare  Hooniyan  charms  against  a  young 
woman  of  another  family,  because  he  could  not  get  her  to  marry 
him;  or  because  a  man  fell  sick  soon  after  an  unfriendly  neighbour 
had  been  seen  to  bury  a  charmed  image  under  his  garden  gate,  or 
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for  some  other  similar  reason.  Among  many  instances  of  this  kind 
which  have  come  under  oar  own  notice,  we  will  give  hero  one  or 
two  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  from  which  it  will  appear  that, 
if  the  power  and  influence  of  demons  are  to  be  perceived  anywhere 
in  these  Hoonijan  matters,  it  must  be  in  the  miseries  brought  on 
many  an  honest  and  happy  family  by  their  credulity. 

In  the  district  of  Caltura  in  the  Western  Province  of  the  Ishind, 
there  lived  some  years  ago  a  man,  we  will  call  Hendrick  Appoo, 
with  his  family  consisting  of  his  wife,  three  sons,  and  one  daughter. 
The  sons  were  grown  up  men,  married  and  having  children.  The 
daughter  was  the  youngest  and  still  unmarried.  Hendrick  Appoo 
was  considered  by  his  fellow  villagers  to  be  a  rich  man,  that  is,  he 
had  some  15  or  20  head  of  cattle,  and  about  6  or  7  acres  of  land 
scatttfed  here  and  there  in  the  village  in  small  pieces  of  a  rood  or 
two  each;  and  he  had  too  his  own  paddy  field  and  sweet  potatoe 
and  betel  plantations  with  50  or  60  cocoanut  trees  and  7  or  8  jack 
trees:  it  was  also  supposed  that  he  had  in  cash  about  2  or  3  hun- 
dred Rixdollars  (£15  or  £22  \0s.)  His  father  had  been  a  Widhane 
Aratchy,  and  so  he  was  a  village  aristocrat.  In  short,  he  was  a 
"  Country  gentleman ."  He  had  a  neighbour  we  shall  call  Harmanis 
Appoo,  also  well  thought  of  by  his  neighbours  as  a  man  well  to  do 
in  the  world.  This  man  had  only  two  children,  both  unmarried, 
young  men  of  good  character.  As  he  and  Hendrick  Appoo  were 
men  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  and  especially  as  they  both  happened 
'to  be  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  the  respectability  of  their  pedi- 
grees (an  essential  point  in  the  matrimonial  arrangements  of  the 
Singhalese,)  it  was  proposed  and  agreed  between  them  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  one  should  marry  the  daughter  of  the  other.  The 
proposal  met  with  the  approbation  of  nearly  all  the  members  of 
both  the  families;  and  so  both  the  families  became  very  friendly 
and  attached  to  each  other,  assisting  each  other  in  various  small 
matters,  and  in  short  living  on  the  most  intimate  and  happy  terms 
with  each  other,  as  is  usual  on  the  proposal,  and  before  the  con- 
summation, of  a  marriage  between  any  two  families.  Of  course 
the  two  young- persons,  who  were  most  interested  in  the  matter. 
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Were  not  consulted,  forihejhad  no  consent  to  give  or  withhold; 
such  things  being  always  managed  for  them  by  their  parents.    Bat 
sometime  afterwards  Aberan  Appoo,  a  maternal  uncle  of  the  girl, 
and  fi  man  who  was  most  scrupulously  punctilious  in  matters  of 
family  pedigrees,  returned  from   Saffragam  where  he  had  been 
trading  for  4  or  5  months,  and  now  for  the  first  timehearmgof  the 
intended  marriage  determined  to  frustrate  it,  because  he  /found  a 
flaw  in  the  pedigree  of  Harmanis  Appoo,  viz.,  that  the  father  of 
his  grandmother  had  been  married  to  the  descendant  of  a  bastard 
slave.     This  in  Aberan  Appoo's  opinion  was  an  insuperable  obsta- 
cle to  the  marriage,  and  so  he  set  himself  to  work  upon  the  family 
pride  of  his  brother-in-law  and  his  sister,  in  which  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  the  match  was  soon  broken  off,  and  all  intercourse  between 
the  two  families  ceased.     Harmanis  Appoo  taking  this  as  a  Mortal 
and  unpardonable  affront  resolved  to  have  his  revenge.     So  be  went 
to  a  Cattadiya  in;  the  Southern  Province,  and  got  him  to  prepare  m 
Hooniyan  charm  against  the  young  woman,  and  returning  home^ 
quietly  waited  for  the  result,  of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt.     Curiously  enough,  just  two  months  after  this,  the  young 
woman  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fever,  which  she  had  contracted 
through  exposure  to  bad  weather.      Old  Harmanis  chuckling  at 
this  and  too  vain  to  hold  his  tongue  confided  to  one  or  two  of  his 
confidential  friends,  how  he  had  taken  his  revenge  on  Hendrick. 
Bendrick  himself  had  heard  before  this  of  the  other's  visit  to  the 
Southern  Province,  but  had  never  learned  the  purpose  of  the  joor- 
ney.    As  usual  with  prudent  parents  especially  when  a  marriage 
proposal  br^s  off,  he  had  taken  every  possible  precaution,  by 
means  of  charms  and  other  amulets,  to  secure  his  daughter  from 
the  dangers  arising  from  Hooniyan  and   other  demon- influences i 
but  when  he  heard,  the  day  after  the  funeral  of  his  child,  of  whtU 
Barmanis  had  been  boasting  privately  to  his  friends,  it  confirmed 
him  in  his  previous  suspicions,  and  roused  all  the  evil  nature  in 
him.     These  suspicions  were  still  further  confirmed  by  the  disco- 
▼ery  of  a  small  wooden  image  buried  under  one  of  the  fVont  steps 
of  his  Verandah.     So,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  and  his  three  sons 
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with  two  Others,  hired  with  drains  of  arrack  for  the  occasion,  quiet!  j 
repaired  in  the  dark  toHarmanis'house,  and  severely  assaulted  him, 
his  wife,  his  sons,  and  all  others  who  were  in  his  house.  The  next 
day  they  went  before  a  Magistrate  and  swore  an  affidavit,  that  he 
(Hendrick  Appoo)  and  his  sons,  while  returning  home  one  night 
from  Morottoo  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  had  been  waylaid  by 
Harmanis  Appoo  and  his  sons  with  5  or  6  other  men,  who  assaulted 
them  and  robbed  them  of  their  money.  Harmanis  also  swore 
an  affidavit,  stating  in  it  the  actual  truth,  with  the  addition  of  a 
robbery  and  burglary  committed  on  his  property.  Each  was  sup- 
ported by  false  evidence,  ancL  both  the  complaints  having  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  Magistrate,  both  were  dismissed  by  him,  as 
neither  appeared  to  him  to  be  true.  A  few  weeks  after  this,  Har- 
manis with  a  party  of  his  friends  repaired  to  his  enemy's  house, 
and  Multed  him  and  all  his  people  with  clubs,  knives  and  rice- 
pounders  (long  wooden  pestles),  and  many  on  both  sides  were 
severely  wounded.  The  matter  was  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Couit,  but  the  jury  acquitted  the  accused.  Then  for  a  period  of 
nearly  four  years  the  two  families  were  engaged  in  a  series  of  eivli 
lawsuits  arising  out  of  certain  bonds,  in  all  of  which  judgment 
was  given  against  Hendrick — bonds,  which  came  into  existence 
only  after  the  rupture  between  the  two  families,  Hendrick  hav  ng 
never  borrowed  a  farthing  from  the  other  on  a  bond  or  without  a 
bond.  And  yet  the  deeds  purported  to  have  been  duly  executed 
before  a  notary !  Before  execution  was  granted  in  the  last  of  these 
cases,  the  two  sons  of  Harmanis  were  found  one  evening  lying  dead 
in  a  neighbouring  rice  field,  with  marks  of  violence  on  tbem:  and 
although  every  possible  exertion  was  made  by  those  in  authority 
to  discover  the  murderers,  no  trace  of  truthful  evidence  could  be 
iiad,  and  although  a  dozen  relatives  of  the  deceased  swore  to  its 
being  the  worK  of  Hendrick's  sons,  there  did  not  appear  any  trust- 
worthy evidence  whatever  against  any  one.  The  case  was  however 
tried  upon  the  evidence  of  these  relatives,  but  the  jury  at  onca 
acquitted  the  prisoners,  Hendrick  himself  and  his  sons.  In  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  every  thing  belonging  to  Hendrick  was  sold  hj 
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the  Fiscal  to  satisfy  the  execution  in  the  civil  suits  mentioned  abovO, 
and  as  thei'e  still  remained  a  large  balance  due,  Hendrick  was  in* 
carcerated  in  a  debtor's  prison.  Harmanis  lost  both  his  sons,  and 
got  a  considerable  sum  of  money  recovered  upon  his  bonds,  but  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  it,  as  in  about  a  year's  time  he  was 
poisoned,  and  died  a  miserable  death.  The  suspected  culprits 
were  not  brought  to  punishment,  as  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  legal 
evidence  against  them.  Thus  these  two  families,  who  had  lived 
comfortably  and  respectably  in  their  quiet  village  for  a  long  time, 
were  ruined  ;  and  other  villagers,  who  had  taken  part  in  their 
quaiTcls,  did  not  fare  better.  Certainly  a  Hooniyan  Charm,  viewed 
in  this  light,  must  appear  to  be  a  thing  of  greater  malignity,  than 
the  Cattadiya  and  his  books  represent  it  to  be  in  its  direct  conse- 
quences. ^ 

The  following  case  is  not  less  characteristic.  It  happe^l  in  a 
village  not  very  far  from  Colombo.  Andris  had  'a  lawsuit  with 
Siman  Nydey  respecting  a  smd.ll  piece  of  land,  not  worth  more  than 
£  2  or  £  3,  and  judgment  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  Simazi. 
Andris,  resolving  upon  revenge,  had  recourse  to  witchcraft,  and  a 
Hooniyan  being  prepared,  the  image  was  buried  at  night  in  the  yard 
of  Siman  Nydey's  house,  opposite  to  the  front  door.  Unfortunately 
for  Andris,  he  was  detected  in  the  very  act,  and  was  seized  by  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  who  headed  by  Siman,  joined  in  giving  him 
a  good  thrashing.  Not  content  however  with  this  they  cut  off  a 
bunch  of  plantains  from  a  tree  close  by,  and  placed  it  beside  An- 
dris, who  lay  on  the  ground,  bound  hand  and  foot  and  smarting 
from  the  blows  he  had  received.  The  Police  Widhane  was  then 
sent  for,  and  on  his  arrival  Siman  charged  Andris  with  intruding 
into  his  dwelling  garden  at  night  and  stealing  plantains  from  it. 
All  Singhalese  know  well  that  Englishmen  never  punish  people  for 
practising  Hooniyan  or  any  other  sort  of  witchcraft,  and  hence  this 
fictitious  charge  of  theft  The  Magistrate  tried  the  case,  and  the 
man  being  found  guilty  was  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  Before  he  could  return  home  from  the  jaD,  hts 
enemy  Siman,  wishing  to  pay  him  in  kind,  consulted  a  Cattadiya, 
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and  got  a  Hoooiyan  ceremony  performed  against  hhxt.  On  his  re- 
tnm  from  the  jail,  the  first  thing  Andris  heard  was  a  rumour  of 
Siman'a  having  heen  se^i  going  one  night  towards  a  graveyard  in 
company  with  anoth^  man,  who  carried  with  him  a  cock  concealed 
under  his  Saron  cloth,  together  with  some  live  coals  in  a  broken 
chat^.  Of  course  Andris  immediately  understood  what  it  meant, 
and  perhaps  thinking  within  hims^  that  *'  the  best  of  all  charms 
is  a  club-charm"  (a  popular  Singhalese  saying),  the  next  evenlDg 
about  the  time  that  Siman,  who  was  a  toddy  drawer,  generally  re* 
turned  home  after  drawing  Toddy  in  the  neighbouring  hamlet,  he 
shouldered  his  Mamottie  {Angliee  hoe)  and  walked  along  the 
path,  by  which  he  knew  the  other  would  come.  When  he  saw  Si- 
man  approach,  he  concealed  himself  behind  a  bush,  and,  as  he  pass- 
ed, with  a  single  blow  of  the  Mamottie,  struck  him  to  the  ground. 
The  tfllbrtunate  man's  skull  was  completely  fractured,  and  he  lived 
only  3  days.  Andris  was  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
being  found  guilty,  expiated  his  crime  on  the  gallows.  Even  aftar 
this  the  two  families  had  many  quarrels  and  lawsuits,  but  none 
productive  of  consequences  so  serious. 

A  youug  man,  who  was  a  ^  rising  "  astrologer,  fell  sick,  and  his 
physicians  did  all  they  could  for  him,  but  without  any  effect.  Day 
by  day  he  grew  worse,  and  was  fast  approaching  his  last  end. 
From  the  first,  the  illness  was  attributed  to  demon  infiuence^  and 
nothing,  that  charms  and  Cattadiyas  and  Balicarayas  and  Buddhist 
Priests  and  Capuas  could  do,  was  left  untried.  The  patient  how- 
ever grew  no  better,  and  at  last  he  died.  The  suddenness  of  the 
disease,  and  the  speedy  death  it  resulted  in,  were  matters  of  sus- 
picion even  in  the  minds  of  the  neighbours,  and  much  more  certainly 
in  that  of  the  father  of  the  deceased.  The  old  man  suspected  ano- 
ther astrologer,  who  lived  in  the  same  village,  of  having  practised 
Hooniyan  Charms  against  his  son,  and  all  doubt  was  removed  from 
his  mind,  when  he  heard  a  few  days  afterwards  that  a  certain  Cat- 
tadiya,  who  lived  in  a  distant  village,  was  seen,  some  three  or  four 
months  before,  going  to  the  house  of  the  astrologer  late  in  the 
evening,  and  in  such  a  mannw  aa  if  he  wished  to  go  unseen.    Whc- 
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ther  this  was  true  or  a  mere  invention  of  some  anprincipled  ^il* 
lager,  the  old  man  did  not  care  to  enquire,  he  was  but  too  ready  to 
believe  what  he  had  all  along  strongly  suspected.  When  he  heard 
it,  he  was  maddened  with  anger.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  his 
beloved  son  being  snatched  away  from  him  by  foul  play.  Re  had 
taken  great  pains  and  had  been  put  to  considerable  expence  in  train- 
ing his  favorite  son  to  the  profession  of  an  astrologer,  and  to  be  thus 
suddenly  disappointed,  just  as  he  was  about  to  reap  the  reward  of 
all  his  labours  in  the  fame  and  glory  of  his  son,  was  past  all  humaa 
endurance,  especially  the  endurance  of  our  old  carpenter,  who  sel- 
dom raised  his  chisel  or  his  adze  without  consulting  an  astrologer 
for  an  auspicious  hour.  The  old  man  burning  with  rage  and  resent- 
ment, resolved  to  have  his  revenge.  He  had  a  neighbour  who, 
being  something  of  a  sportsman,  had  a  gun.  He  had  also  quango 
tree  in  his  compound,  the  fruit  of  which  was  every  day  dWoured 
by  monkeys,  so  he  asked  his  neighbour  for  the  loan  of  his  gun  to 
drive  off  these  troublesome  robbers.  Every  day,  when  monkeys 
were  seen  on  or  near  his  mango  tree,  he  took  out  the  gun,  loaded  it 
carefully,  and  first  levelling  it  at  the  intruding  monkeys,  turned 
and  fired  it  in  a  different  direction  ;  for  it  was  a  great  sin  to  kill 
animals,  especially  monkeys.     Besides,  he  was  an    Upasakaya* 

•  An  Upasakaya  is  a  religious  Bnddhist,  or  at  least  one  who  professes  to  be 
80,  by  the  observance  of  certain  precepts  of  Buddha  called  Sil  or  Seela.  These 
precepts  or  obligations  are. 

1.  Do  not  take  away  life. 

2.  Do  not  take  that  which  is  not  given. 

3.  Do  not  commit  adultery. 

4.  Do  not  speak  that  which  is  not  true. 

5.  Do  not  use  intoxicating  liquors. 

6.  Do  not  use  solid  food  after  mid-day. 

7.  Do  not  attend  at  dancing,  singing,  music,  and  masquerades. 

8.  Do  not  adorn  the  body  with  flowers,  perfumes,  or  ungnents. 

9.  Do  not  use  seats  above  the  prescribed  height. 
10.    Do  not  receive  gold  or  silver. 

Of  these  the  first  five,  called  Pan  Sii  or  Pancha  Seela,  ura  considered  to  be  ob- 
ligatory on  all.  These  five  with  the  next  three,  forming  eight  Obli^tions.  arc 
called  Ata  Sii.    One  professing  to  obaer\e  these  eight  is  called  an  Upa$akaya, 
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So  this  sort  of  shooting  at  monkeys  continued  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  One  evening,  as  the  astrologer  was  returning  home  from 
another  village,  and  was  moving  along  a  footpath  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  thick  bushes,  he  was  shot  by  somebody  concealed  among 
the  bushes  and  lived  only  a  few  hours.  The  Jury,  who  tried 
the  old  carpenter,  at  once  acquitted  him,  as,  although  there  was  as 
usual  a  good  deal  of  false  evidence  put  in,  which  from  its  nature 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  believed,  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  trust- 
worthy evidence  against  him,  excepting  the  mere  fact  of  his  having 
had  at  his  house  a  gun  borrowed  from  a  neighbour  to  shoot  monkeys. 
But  all  the  villagers  knew  to  a  certainty  that  the  old  man  was  the 
murderer. 

Instances  like  the  above  can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds,  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  few  already  cited  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  evils,  which  a  belief  in 
the  power  of  charms  often  produces  among  our  countrymen  ;  a  be- 
lief, which  is  not  confined  to  those,  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
styling  common  people,  but  which  prevails  equally,  though  with 
less  serious  consequences,  among  Singhalese  of  a  higher  class  and 
condition,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  well  educated  intelli- 
gent people,  not  exceeding,  we  firmly  believe,  four  or  five  hundred 
individuals  in  the  whole  island.  • 

There  is  a  peculiarity,  very  general  among  the  Singhalese,  that 
if  an  European  questions  a  Cattadiya  about  any  particular  depart- 
ment of  his  art,  he  will  give  just  such  answers,  as  he  thinks  will 
be  most  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  querist^  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  wholly  condemning  the  entire  system  ;  but 
whenever  there  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  avoiding  this  last  dilemma, 
he  will  make  every  possible  excuse  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  with- 
out entangling  himself  in  the  difficulties  of  a  discussion,  in  which 
he  knows  he  will  not  be  able  to  triumph.  If  an  Englishman  tells 
an  advocate  of  Demonism  that  charms  and  Demon  Ceremonies  are 
mere  follies  ;  that  no  benefit  whatever  can  be  derived  from  them  ; 
that  they  are  mere  impostures  intended  to  delude  the  ignorant];  and 
that  the  most  learned  Cattadiya  cannot  satisfactorily  prove  that  &ey 
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possess  any  of  the  powers  ascribed  to  them  ;  the  answer  most  pfi>- 
bably  will  be — "  Sir,  I  don't  know  much  about  these  things  myself 
my  forefethers  have  belicYed  in  Ihem,  my  neighbours  still  do  so, 
and  what  is  good  for  them  cannot,  I  think,  do  any  harm  to  mysdf. 
Possibly  much  of  what  you  say  may  be  true,  and  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  what  now  goes  under  the  name  of  charms  is  spurious,  and 
many  of  the  Cattadiyas  are  ignorant  impostures.     Really,  Sir,  I 
don't  understand  these  things  well,  but  there  may  be  some,  who 
can  perhaps  satisfy  you  on  the  subject,  though  I  cannot."     Or  he 
will  say — "Sir,  I  don't  know  wheth^  these  things  be  true  or  fiilse. 
When  we  fall  sick,  we  try  every  means  within  our  reach  of  get- 
ting better.     We  worship  Buddha,  the  gods,  and  the  demons,  all  at 
once,  to  take  our  chance  of  recovering  from  the  sickness  through 
the  help  of  some  of  them.    All  my  countrymen  do  so,  and  I  am 
only  doing  like  them."    The  demeanour  of  the  man  during  this 
conversation  is  like  that  of  one,  who  has  been  ccmvinced  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  worship,  and  who  is  anxious  to  profit  by  the  advice 
of  a  superior^  although  he  evinces  considerable  impatience  at  being 
stopped,  and  is  anxious  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.    The  mo- 
ment he  turns  his  back  however,  he  will  go  away  laughing  at  his 
own  skill  in  answering  so  well  and  cursing,  or  at  least  pitying  the 
Englishman  for  being  an  infidel  and  a  Christian.     Hence  many  an 
Englishman  is  led  to  believe  that  Demon  Worship  has  not  at  present 
a  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is 
upheld  amongst  a  few  merely  because  custom,  or  habit  has  made  it 
familiar  to  them.    Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  opinion ; 
for  so  far  from  a  portion  of  the  people  being  indifferent  to  Demon 
Worship  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  an  absurdity,  we  believe  there 
is  not  (excepting  4  or  5  hundred  well  educated  men  in  the  whole 
Island)  one   Singhalese  man,  who  believes  in  any  thing  more 
firmly  than  in  Demonism.    In  Colombo  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood alone,  where  the  superstition  does  not  conmiand  many 
zealous  votaries,  there  are  some  few  who  have  no  great  fwth  in 
charm?,  or  who,  though  believing  in  them,  have  no  opportunity  of 
reducing  that  belief  into  practice  in  the  form  of  Demon  c^^ 
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mooieB ;  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Island,  Demonism  exercises  a 
more  commanding  influence  oyer  the  every  day  life  and  thoughts 
of  a  Singhalese,  than  any  other  ism  that  we  know  of. 
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THE  FIRST  DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  BY  BUDDHA. 

Translated  by  the  late  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerlt,  Chairman  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  in  South  Ceylon^  and  presented  Jar  pub- 
lication by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hardt,  m.  r.  a.  s. 

On  the  birth  of  the  prince  Gotama,  according  to  the  native  an- 
thorities,  it  was  known  to  certain  Brahmins,  from  the  signs  they 
saw  upon  his  person,  that  he  would  become  a  supreme  Buddha. 
They  themselves  were  too  aged  to  expect  to  live  until  ike  time 
when  he  would  attain  to  this  high  position ;  but  they  instructed 
their  sons  to  prepare  for  places  of  privilege  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation. Of  these  young  Brahmins,  only  five  were  obedient  to 
parental  advice.  They  retired  to  the  forest  of  Uruwela,  to  await 
the  assumption  of  the  Buddhaship  by  the  prince.  Not  long  after 
Gotama  had  renounced  the  allurements  of  the  palace,  they  met 
with  him  in  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  remained  with  him  six 
years,  hoping  continually  that  the  time  in  which  he  was  to  practise 
austerities  would  cease.  But  when  this  period  had  passed  over, 
and  the  prince,  as  he  had  done  before,  began  to  carry  the  alms* 
bowl  as  a  mendicant,  without  attaining  the  object  for  which  he  had 
become  an  ascetic,  their  patience  was  exhausted,  and  they  left  him, 
retiring  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Grotama,  on  becoming  Buddha,  to  say  bana, 
or  to  preachy  in  the  first  instance,  to  Alara  and  Uddaka,  two 
ascetics  whom  he  had  previously  met  with,  whilst  wandering  in 
the  forest;  but  when  he  learnt  that  they  were  already  dead,  ho 
looked  for  the  locality  of  the  ^ve  Brahmins,  and  when  he  saw  that 
they  were  near  Benares,  he  repaired  thither  to  open  his  commission 
as  the  all-wise  teacher.  They  received  him  with  reverence  and 
worship.    The  preparations  for  this  first  sermon  of  the  Tathagata 
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are  described  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  "The  evening"  says  a 
Singhalese  author,  "  was  like  a  lovely  female;  the  stars  were  as 
pearls  apdn  her  neck,  the  blue  clouds  were  her  braided  hair,  and 
the  expanse  was  her  flowing  robe.  As  a  crown  she  had  the  hea- 
vens; the  three  worlds  were  as  her  body;  her  eyes  were  like  the 
white  lotus;  and  her  voice  was  like  the  humming  of  the  bee.  To 
worship  Buddha,  and  listen  to  the  first  proclaiming  of  the  bana, 
this  lovely  female  came."  All  the  worlds  in  which  there  was 
sentient  existence  were  emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  so  that  the 
congregation  assembled  was  in  number  infinite;  but  when  the  god 
Sekra  blew  his  shell,  "  all  became  still,  as  a  waveless  sea."  Each 
of  the  countless  listeners  thought  that  the  sage  was  looking  towards 
himself,  and  speaking  to  him  in  his  own  tongue,  though  the  lan- 
guage he  used  was  Magadhi.  Then  Buddha  opened  his  mouth, 
and  preached  the  Dhamma-Chakkappawattana-suttan.  This  ser- 
mon is  of  importance,  not  only  as  being  the  first  preached  by  Bud- 
dha; but  as  containing  the  germ  thoughts  of  his  entire  system. 

The  following  translation  of  this  Discourse  has  been  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  both  the  Pali 
original  and  the  English  translation  being  in  his  own  handwriting. 

^'Thus  I  heard.  On  a  certain  time  Buddhu  resided  at  Benares, 
the  delight  of  holy  men  and  safe  retreat  of  animals.  At  that  time 
Buddhu  addressed  himself  to  the  5  priests.  O  Priests^  these  two 
extremes  should  be  avoided  by  a  Priest,  an  attachment  to  sensual 
gratifications,  which  are  mean,  vile  and  contemptible,  degrading 
and  profitless;  or  severe  penances,  which  produce  sorrow,  and  are 
degrading  and  useless. 

••O  Priesls,  avoiding  both  these  extremes,  Buddhu  has  perceived  a 
middle  path  for  the  attainment  of  mental  vision,  true  knowledge, 
subdued  passionn,  the  perception  of  the  paths  leading  to  the  Su- 
preme good,  the  preparation  necessary  for  attaining  it,  and  the 
entrance  to  Nirvana. 

'*0  Priests,  which  is  this  middle  path? 

"This  path  has  8  divisions: — namely,  correct  doctrines,  correct 
perceptions  of  those  doctrines,  speaking  the  truth,  purity  of  conduct, 
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a  sinless  occupatioD,  perseverance  in  duty,  holj  meditatioaj  and 
mental  tranquillity. 

"This,  O  Priests,  is  the  middle  path,  perceived  bj  Buddhu. 

"This,  O  Priests,  is  the  important  doctrine  respecting  aoirow: 
there  is  sorrow  in  birth,  in  decay,  in  sickness,  and  in  deaths  in 
separation  from  beloved  objects^  and  in  being  compelled  to  reraaia 
with  those  which  are  disagreeable;  there  is  sorrow  in  not  obtaining 
the  fulfilment  of  wishes,  and,  briefly,  sorrow  is  connected  with  every 
mode  of  existence. 

"This,  O  Priests,  is  the  important  doctrine  respecting  the  oon^ 
tinuation  of  sorrow:  it  is  desirCy  which  in  transmigrations  revela in 
sensuality  and  seeks  enjoyment  in  whatever  state  It  may  be  placed; 
it  is  the  desire  of  pleasure,  of  continued  existence,  and  of  aamht- 
lation  after  death.* 

"This,  O  Priests,  is  the  important  doctrine  respecting  the  de* 
struction  of  sorrow:  it  is  complete  freedom  from  passion,  an  aban* 
donment  of  sensual  objects;  a  deliverance  from  the  desire  of  a 
continuation  of  existence,  a  freedom  from  attachment  to  existing 
objects. 

"This,  O  Priests,  is  the  important  doctrine  relative  to  the  path 
by  which  this  state  may  be  attained;  this  path  has  8  divisiooa— 
correct  doctrines,  a  clear  perception  of  their  nature,  inflexiblo 
veracity,  purity  of  conduct,  a  sinless  occupation,  perseverance  in 
duty,  holy  meditation,  and  mental  tranquillity.  Relative  to  the 
important  doctrine  of  sorrow  being  connected  with  all  things^  I, 

0  Priests,  possess  the  eye  to  perceive  this  previously  undiscovered 
truth,  the  knowledge  oj  Us  nature,  the  understanding  of  its  eauee^ 
the  wisdom  to  guide  in  the  path  of  tranquillity,  and  the  light  to 
dispel  darkness  from  it. 

'*0  Priests,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  clearly  understand  thia 
previously  undiscovered  and  important  doctrine,  relative  to  which 

1  have  the  eye  to  perceive;  the  knowledge,  &c. 

O  Priests,  this  previously  undiscovered  doctrine  that  sorrow  is 


*  This  passage  stands  as  it  is  giyen  in  Mr.  Gogerlcy's  translation. 
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ii^efisarilj  connected  with  existence  is  clearly  understood  by  me, 
I  having  the  eye,  &c.    > 

O  Priests,  relative  to  this  before  undiscovered  doctrine  of  the 
cause  of  the  continuance  of  sorrow,  I  have  obtained  the  eye,  &c. 

O  Priests,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  remove  from  me  the  cause 
of  the  continuance  of  sorrow,  relative  to  which  previously  undis- 
covered doctrine  I  have  obtained  the  eye,  &e, 

O  Priests,  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  soirow  no  more  exists 
in  me,  relative  to  which  previously  undiscovered  doctrine  I  have 
obtained  the  eye,  &c. 

0  Priests,  relative  to  this  formerly  undiscovered' doctrine  of  the 
destruction  of  sorrow,  I  have  obtained  the  eye,  &c. 

O  Priests,  this  formerly  undiscovered  doctrine  should  be  fully 
ascertained  by  me,  relative  to  which  the  eye,  &c. 

O  Priests,  this  formerly  undiscovered  doctrine  has  been  fully 
ascertained  by  me,  relative  to  which  the  eye,  &c. 

O  Priests,  relative  to  this  previously  unknown  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  path  by  which  the  destruction  of  sorrow  may  be  attained, 
the  eye,  Stc. 

O  Priests,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  be  accustomed  to  this  path, 
concerning  which  the  eye,  &c. 

O  Priests,  I  am  accustomed  to  this  path,  &c. 

O  Priests,  was  I  not  fuUy  informed  relative  to  these  4  doctrines 
which  my  wisdom  thus  perceived  in  12  ways? — 

At  that  time,  O  Priests,  did  I  not  know  that  I  had  acquired  the 
most  complete  and  irrefutable  wisdom  possessible  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

From  that  time,  O  Priests,  I  have  been  fuUy  informed  relative 
to  these  4  doctrines,  which  my  wisdom  has  thus  perceived  in  12 
ways. 

At  that  time,  O  Priests,  I  know  that  I  had  acquired  the  most 
complete  and  irrefutable  wisdom  attainable  in  the  universe. 

This  wisdom  and  knowledge  have  sprung  up  within  me.  My 
mental  deliverance  is  permanent.  This  is  my  last  birth:  I  shall 
transmigrate  no  longer 
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Budhu  having  spoken  thus^  the  delighted  priests  were  exceedingly 
gratified  with  the  discourse. 

When  these  doctrines  had  heen  thus  luminously  displayed,  the 
venerable  K<mdanya  becoming  free  fh)m  pollution,  obtuned  the 
eye  of  wisdom,  and  a  complete  deliverance  from  the  cause  by  which 
sorrow  is  continued. 

When  Budhu  had  thus  declared  these  leading  truths,  the  Gods 
of  all  the  heavenly  worlds,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Brahma  Lokas, 
were  heard  proclaiming — Budhu  has  declared  at  Benares  the  irre- 
futable doctrines  of  truth,  which  could  not  be  declared  by  Sage, 
or  Brahmin,  or  God,  or  by  Maraya,  or  by  any  person  in  the  worlds, 
(the  names  of  the  principal  gods  in  each  world  being  mentioned.) 

Thus  at  the  same  moment  the  sound  ascended  to  the  Brahma 
Lokas. 

Thus  the  foundations  of  10,000  worlds  were  shaken  and  moved 
about  tumultuously,  and  a  great  and  brilliant  light  burnt  upon  the 
worlds. 

Then  Budhu  with  a  mellifluous  voice  said,  most  certainly  the 
venerable  £ondanya  has  acquired  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
these  truths. 

Thus  he  received  the  names  of  Annya  Kondanya. 
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POOTTOOR  WELL.* 

It  having  been  deemed  desirable  to  investigate  certain  pheno- 
mena in  connection  with  this  well,  the  folIowiDg  experiments  |were 
made.  This  paper  will  contain  no  attempts  to  explain  these  phe- 
nomena, or  to  suggest  anj  theory  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Simply 
flarrating  facts,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
following  effects. 

As  a  guide  however,  I  will  venture  to  giv^  an  outline  description 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Jafina  in  which  this  well  is  situated,  and  of  the 
appearance  of  the  well  Itself  with  some  general  remarks  on  pecu- 
liarities noticeable  in  most  of  the  wells  of  the  Jaffna  Peninsula. 

The  Jaffna  Peninsula  would  appear  to  have  been  a  comparatively 
recent  formation  and  principally  formed  by  gradual  coral  deposits. 
There  would  however  seem  to  have  been  at  some  period  or  other,  a 
volcanic  agency  which  has  upheaved  strata  of  an  earlier  period,  as 
the  surface  of  large  tracts  consists  of  magnesian  limestone,  in  which 
(whether  worn  or  otherwise  I  cannot  say)  exist  numerous  fissures 
affording  easy  passage  for  an  abundant  supply  of  fre^  water, 
within  a  very  few  feet  of  the  surface. 

This  Peninsula  is  so  free  from  elevations  of  any  kind  that  the 
highest  point  found  in  its  cross  section  was  only  35  feet  above  low 
water  level.  Elevated  ground  is  found  at  both  sides  near  the  sea, 
from  which  points  the  ground  declines  again  leaving  a  table  land 
almost  entirely  level  13  or  14  miles  in  extent,  at  an  elevation  above 
low  water  level  of  only  4  feet.  This  peculiarity  during  spring  tides 
(of  the  North-east  monsoon  particularly)  allows  the  sea  to  flow  up 
num^ous  inlets,  which  seam  the  Peninsula  in  every  direction  and 
which  rise  during  freshes  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  afford  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  It  is  worthy  too  of 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  subject  ot  the  well,  that,  on 
subsiding,  large  depoats  of  naturally  formed  salt  are  left,  which 
remain  on  the  beds  of  the  inlets  throughout  the  year.  Before  leav- 
ing this  sutject,  I  might  mention  that  the  greatest  width  from  north 
*  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  paper. 
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to  south  of  the  Penmsula  is  20  miles,  and  its  greatest  length  firoB 
east  to  west  30  miles. 

The  wells  of  Jaffna  are  subject  to  certain  peculiarltiee.  Thdr 
general  lerel  appears  to  be  affected  bj  the  state  of  the  tides,  not 
however  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  diurnal  action.  It  is 
however  a  well  known  fact  that  during  the  north-east  monsoon  the 
wells  of  the  district  rise  to  their  greatest  height,  and  that  height 
diminishes  as  the  force  of  the  monsoon  decreases.  The  large  mass 
of  water  in  the  Baj  of  Bengal  affected  by  this  mooseon  eauses  the 
level  of  the  Jaffiui  lake  to  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  18  inches  in- 
crease of  tide,  at  the  same  time  that  the  above-mentioned  rise  in 
the  wells  occurs.  Another  fact  is,  that  cultivators  in  digging  irri- 
gation wells  are  obliged  to  observe  the  greatest  possible  caution, 
as  after  passing  a  certain  depth  die  water  becomes  brackish,  and 
this  peculiarity  exists  throughout  the  Peninsula.  Again  it  is 
eqaally  curious  to  observe  how  closely  fresh  and  salt  water  flow  to- 
gether without  amalgamating.  Whilst  buHdiog  a  causeway  at 
Yannatipalam  across  the  salt  inlet,  in  this  Poottoor  district,  the 
foundatigns  were  laid  in  salt  water,  but  dose  to  this  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  inlet  fresh  water  could  be  obtained  in  several 
places  and  in  large  quantities,  although  during  freshes  those 
spots  are  covered  with  3  or  4  feet  of  salt  water.  These  facts  may 
prove  of  interest  and  of  some  use  in  considering  any  theory  which 
may  be  based  upon  the  results  of  the  experiments,  hereafter  to  be 
narrated. 

The  Pdotfoor  well  itself  is  a  large  rectangular  pit  in  the  lime* 
stone  rock,  and  its  dimensions  are  about  40  feet  in  length  by  25  in 
width.  A  slope  down  to  the  water  level  has  been  made,  as  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  artificial  tanks  of  Ceylon  and  India.  Tradidoa 
connects  it  with  some  springs  on  the  Coast  near  Tondamanaar,  but 
it  is  only  tradition  as  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to -trace  the 
course  or  source  of  any  springs  in  so  level  a  country.  The  only  pre* 
inous  experiments  made  were  in  1824,  when  engines  of  considerable 
power  were  employed,  to  raise  water  from  the  well,  with  a  view  of 
irrigating  the  district.    The  only  result  obtained  however  was  the 
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^Btablbhment  of  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  affect  the  leve] 
of  the  well  or  to  check  the  curioas  rise  and  fall  of  its  water.  This 
latter  phenomenon,  has  earned  for  it  the  title  of  the  ''Tidal  Well  of 
Poottoor." 

1  think  I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  facts  1  am  aware  of,  which 
might  assist  any  one  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  canse  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  well.  These  peculiarities  are  three  in  num- 
ber. 

First  in  importance  is  the  tide  Above  mentioned. 

Secondly,  the  presence  of  salt  water  from  a  depth  of  between  45 
and*  60  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  &c 

Thirdly,  its  apparent  inexhaustibility.  The  experiments  just 
completed  were  undertaken  with  reference  to  the  two  first  conditions 
only,  the  experiments  of  1324  being  considered  conclusive  as  to 
the  third. 

Experiments. 

The  first  step  taken  was,  by  a  careful  section  taken  from  the 
low  water  mark  on  the  southern  to  the  low  water  mark  on  the 
northern  shore,  to  ascertain  the  relation  that  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face water  of  the  well  bore  to  the  tidal  marks  of  the  sea  on  both 
shores.  Levels  were  taken  for  a  distance  of  17  miles  from  Jaffiia 
on  the  south  coast  to  Yalvettytorre  on  the  northern  coast. 

The  fact  so  established  is,  that  the  level  of  the  fresh  water  in  the 
well  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  low  water  level  of  the  sea 
on  both  coasts. 

The  next  experiment  was  conducted  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
at  what  depths  the  fresh  water  ceased  and  salt  water  commenced, 
and  to  procure  specimens  of  the  water  at  various  depths  to  be  sent 
to  England  for  analysis.  An  instrument  with  a  closely  fitting 
valve  was  made  for  this  purpose,  so  arranged  that  the  valve  could 
be  opened  and  closed  again  at  any  given  depth. 

The  first  symptom  of  brackishness  was  found  between  40  and 
50  ft.  down,  and  it  appears  certain  that  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
salt  water  enters.  Specimens  of  the  water  at  the  surface,  45  fl.,  95  ft., 
145  ft.  (the  bottom)  were  procured  and  put  into  sealed  bottles. 
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The  water  from  the  bottom  whea  first  brought  op,  smelt  stcoaglj 
of  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

The  surface  of  the  fresh  water  is  14  feet  below  the  ground  line^ 
and  the  total  depth  of  the  well  varies  between  140  and  145  feet. 

Dr.  Ferguson  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff*  kindlj  assisted  me  ia 
making  these  experiments. 

It  being  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far  the  tide  in  the  well  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  sea  on  both  coasts,  Dr.  Ferguson  and  my- 
self at  the  well  and  two  assistants  at  Jaffna  and  Yalvettytorre 
respectively,  took  notes  at  6very  half  hour  from  6  a.  m.,  till  6  p.  m. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  shewing  the  rise  and  fikll  of 
ike  tide  observed  at  all  three  places  in  inches. 


Time. 

Jafiha  Lake. 

WellatPoottoor. 

Valvettytorre. 

6-  A.  M. 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

6-30 

Fell    -60 

Fell     12          Ft 

ill    -36 

7-0 

,,      -60 

»     '"6           , 

,      -60 

7-30 

„      -84 

„      -06 

,      -84 

80 

„      -96 

„       06            , 

,    2-04 

8-30 

„    1-08 

„      -06            , 

,    2-64 

90 

„    1-32 

„      -06            , 

,    3-12 

9-30 

„    1-44 

Eose  .03            , 

2.40 

10-0 

„    1-08 

„    -IS 

,    2-40 

10-30 

„    108 

..      -12 

,    2.40 

11-0 

„    1-20 

»      -12 

,      -96 

11-30 

.,      -72 

„       12 

•48     f  low 
Btionaiy  (water 

li'O 

„      -84 

„      -18          St 

12-30  P.M. 

„      -84 

„      -06 

•48 

1-0 

„      -60 

„      "06 

•48 

1-30 

„      -60 

„      -06 

•96 

20 

•19   i  '°^ 
Rose  -24 

Fell    -15 

•96 

2-30 

„      -18 

1-92 

3-0 

„      -48 

„      -18 

3-28 

3-30 

„      -96 

„      -12 

1-68 

4-0 

„    1-56 

„       12 

120 

4-30 

„    1-08 

„       12 

1-92 

5-0 

„      -72 

»      -12 

1-44 

5-30 

„    108 

„      -12 

•24 

6-0 

,.    1-20 

„      -48 

•24 
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Bj  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  well  alter- 
nated 3  times  dorlDg  the  daj,  whilst  the  sea  was  not  afTected  to  a 
similar  extent. — The  well  al&o  rose  whilst  the  sea  fell,  and  this 
part  alone  destroys  all  hypotheses  that  I  have  as  yet  heard  discussed. 

The  subject  therefore  remains  in  an  unexplained  state  and  offers 
a  field  for  scientific  enquiry  and  discussion. 
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On  the  air  breathing  Fish  of  Ceylon — Bij  The  Revi>- 
Principal  Boakr. 


Having  been  recently  induced  to  make  some  experiments  on  tlie 
respiration  of  certain  species  of  fish,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  statement  of  mine  which  had  been  communicated  to 
Professor  Huxlej  bj  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  an  account  of  those  experiments  with  a  description  of 
the  habits  of  the  fish  in  question,  will  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Asiatic  Society's  operations,  and  maj  perhaps  be  deemed  bj  the 
Committee  to  possess  sufficient  interest  to  entitle  a  paper  on  the 
subject  to  admission  into  its  Journal. 

During  my  residence  in  England  in  1855*— 1856, 1  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  facilities  which  recent  discoveries,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  ingenious  application  of  old  discoveries  to  the 
construction  and  management  of  aquaria  had  afforded  to  those 
who  wished  to  observe  the  habits  and  natural  history  of  the  various 
tribes  of  aquatic  animals.  Knowing  that  very  little  attention  had 
been  paid  to  that  branch  of  natural  history  in  Ceylon,  I  lost  no 
time,  on  my  return  to  the  Island,  in  establishing  a  fresh  water 
aquarium;  and,  in  watching  the  proceedings  of  its  inhabitants,  my 
attention  was  very  soon  attracted  to  a  peculiar  habit  which  sone 
of  them  had,  of  ascending  at  nearly  regular  intervals  to  the  surface* 
so  as  to  bring  the  mouth  for  an  instant  in  contact  with  tlie  air. 
That  habit  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  fry  of  two  species, 
viz.,  the  Loolla  and  the  Maddecariya,  which  speedily  cover  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  confined,  with  small  bubbles 
of  air  or  gas.  I  noticed  also  that  the  species  of  fish,  to  which  that 
habit  belonged,  were  much  less  sensitive  to  any  impurity  in  the 
water  in  which  they  were  confined  than  were  those  which  did  not 
pay  periodic  visits  to  the  surface.    Had  I  been  a  practised  natoni^ 
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list  these  circumstances  would  probably  have  led  to  my  discovering 
at  that  time  the  fact  that  the  fish,  in  which  they  were  observed, 
are  air  breathers,  and  as  incapable  of  supporting  life  by  breathing 
water,  and  as  liable  to  be  drowned  by  being  kept  from  access  to 
atmospheric  air,  as  the  whale  or  the  seal  or  the  turtle;  but,  not 
being  much  accustomed  to  such  investigations,  I  failed  to  perceive 
the  conclusion  to  which  these  habits  obviously  pointed.  About 
the  same  time,  I  learned  from  the  natives,  that  there  were  certain 
species  offish,  generally  inhabiting  swamps  and  paddy  fields,  which, 
when  dry  weather  deprived  their  usual  haunts  of  all  their  moisture, 
were  in  the  habit  of  burying  themselves  in  large  numbers  in  the 
mud,  and  remaining  there  in  safety  even  after  a  sod  had  been  formed 
by  the  growth  of  grass  on  the  surface.  n 

With  the  intention  of  verifying  that  statement,  I  caused  a  very 
large  earthen  vessel  to  be  made,  which  I  nearly  filled  with  mud, 
leaving  a  few  inches  of  water  on  the  sui-face.  In  this  I  placed  a 
number  of  those  species  of  fish  which  were  stated  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  manner  described,  expecting  that  they  would  act  in 
the  same  manner  in  captivity  as  they  w^re  said  to  do  in  their  na- 
tural state.  It  is  obvious  however,  that  the  conditions  were  not 
similar — The  evaporation  in  my  experiment  was  confined  to  the 
surface,  whereas  in  a  paddy  field  the  moisture  may  be  supposed  to 
escape  in  all  directions  and  not  from  the  surface  only.  Again,  in 
the  paddy  field,  grass  would  begin  to  spring  up  while  the  surface 
was  still  covered  with  water,  and  before  the  strictly  aquatic  vege- 
tation had  disappeared;  and  a  constant  influence  would  thus  be 
exercised  in  keeping  the  water  first,  and  the  mud  afterwards,  free 
from  putrefaction.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore  that  all 
the  specimens  of  fish  which  I  subjected  to  that  experiment  died 
long  before  a  sod  was  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  mud;  but  they 
survived  for  several  days  after  the  water  had  all  disappeared  from 
the  surface  by  evaporation,  and  continued  to  manifest  so  much 
vigour  as  to  bespatter,  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner,  any  person  who 
approached  them  incautiously.  The  result  of  that  expeidment  was, 
therefore,  merely  to  confirm  what  was  already  known  to  naturalists. 
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tiz^  that  the  fieh  experimented  upoD,  were  possessed  of  respiratoir 
powers  which  enabled  thena  to  exist  in  mud  so  thick  that  it  woidd 
be  impossible  for  it  to  pass  throngh  their  gills,  and  that  ihej  are 
capable  under  such  circumstances  of  breathing  atmospheric  air» 
which  they  obtain  bj  elevating  their  naouths  to  the  sur&oe. 

For  some  jearsy  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  si:^ject;  but 
happening!  in  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Templeton,  to  mention  the 
alleged  &ct  of  these  fish  burying  themselves  in  the  mud  in  large 
numbers,  I  was  requested  by  him  to  make  further  inquiries  od  the 
subject,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  aU  the  natives  of  the  km 
country,  with  whom  I  communicated  on  the  subject  confirmed  the 
statement;  while  a  fnend,  whom  I  requested  to  make  similar  in- 
quiries in  the  neighbourhood  of  BaduUB,  was  not  able  to  discover 
that  the  natives  of  that  district  were  acquainted  with  any  auch 
peculiarity  of  the  fish  inhabiting  their  paddy  fields. 

I  have  not,  however,  be^i  able  satis&ctorily  to  verify  the  state- 
ment that  they  are  ever  found  in  dry  earth,  although  I  have  repeat- 
edly ofiered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  will  let  me  see  the  operation 
of  digging  fish  out  of  such  earth;  and  the  result  of  a  visit  which  I 
paid  to  Moottoo  Rajawelle,  during  the  dry  weather,  when  the  swamp 
was  in  a  fitvourable  state  for  it,  in  August  last,  had  the  efieot  of 
making  me  suspect  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  tl^y  are  ever 
so  found.  The  difficulty  which  I  experienced  on  that,  whieh  was 
my  second  visit  to  Moottoo  B^awelle,  in  procuring  any  satisfactory 
information,  aflbrds  a  curious  illustration  of  the  suspidous  charae* 
ter  of  the  Native  Singhalese,  and  of  the  difficulties  whidi  it  presents 
to  t)ie  satisfactory  prosecution  of  any  investigation,  the  nature  and 
objectsof  which  igre  not  easily  made  intelligible  to  thea.  Xy 
former  inquiries,  which  were  made  more  than  twelve  months  before 
(of  which  an  account  is  given  below),  were  recollected,  and  as  the 
•  inhabitants  of  the  swamp  were  incapable  of  conceiving  the  possibi- 
lity of  my  being  actuated  by  purely  scientific  motives,  they  cama 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  been  deputed  by  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  value  of  their  fishery,  with  the  intention  of  imposing  a  tax 
upon  it;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  being  allowed 
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the  same  fkcility  of  observlitioQ  as  in  my  former  visit,  I  was  taken 
to  a  part  of  the  swatnp  which  had  been  fished  a  few  days  before, 
And  in  which,  consequently,  only  one  or  two  very  small  fishes  were 
taken  while  I  Was  present  My  first  visit  to  Moottoo  RajawelJe 
was  paid  in  April  1862,  and  was  much  more  satisfactory  in  its 
results. 

The  swamp  of  Moottoo  Rajawelle  is  not  less,  I  iinagine,  than  30 
square  miles  in  extent;  being,  as  well  as  one  cka  judge  by  the  eye, 
folly  ten  miles  long,  by  three  broad.  The  Negombo  Canal  runs 
through  it,  and  must  contribute  in  some  degree  to  keep  the  water 
in  the  swamp  at  a  more  nearly  uniform  level  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case;  but,  notwithstanditig  any  influence  of  that  kind  which 
may  be  exercised  by  the  canal,  there  are,  I  believe^  vety  considera- 
ble variations  in  the  height  of  the  water  at  different  seasons.  At 
^e  time  of  my  first  visit,  very  little  water  was  visible  in  the  swamp, 
nearly  aU  the  surface  being  covered  with  rank  grass,  which  had 
formed  a  nearly  continuous  sod  over  it  Beneath  that  superficial 
8od  were  about  two  feet  of  water,  or  rather  of  diluted  mud,  about 
the  consistency  of  thick  Pea  Soup,  and  beneath  that  again,  a  solid 
vegetable  deposit  very  much  resembling  that  Which  is  used  as  fuel 
in  Ireland  under  the  name  of  turf.  I  was  at  first  unable  to  account 
for  the  water  being  so  muddy,  as  it  might  be  expected  that  in  water, 
t9  perfectly  still  as  to  have  a  sod  growing  over  its  surface,  the 
«arthy  particles  would  soon  subside  and  leave  the  water  clear.  The 
phenomenon  is,  I  believe,  to  be  acconn  ted  for  by  the  large  numbed 
of  Hoongas  and  Magooras  which  inhabit  it,  which  by  the  perpetual 
oration  of  thdr  ribbonlike  bodies  keep  the  mud  in  constant 
agitation.  So  perceptible  was  this  effect  in  the  case  of  some  which 
I  kad  in  confinement,  that  I  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  deamess  of  my  aquarium,  to  exclude  them  from  it  alt<)gether. 
The  sod,  with  which  the  muddy  water  was  covered,  was  firm 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  natives,  several  of  whom  werd 
engaged  in  cutting  the  long  grass  for  their  cattle,  while  on  some  of 
the  firmer  parts  bullocks  were  to  be  seen  grazing.  Thus  the 
singular  phenomenon  was  exhibited  of  an  extensive  plain,  on  the 
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surface  of  which  men  and  cattle  were  moving  about,  while  beneath 
the  surface  were  quantities  of  fish,  several  of  which  I  saw  captured. 

The  mode  in  which  the  natives  catch  those  fish  is  very  peculiar, 
and  is  in  fact  an  ingenious  application  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  they  cannot  long  exist  without  atmospheric  air. 

When  the  swamp  is  in  a  proper  state  for  such  operations,  t.  e., 
when  the  water  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  and  the  surface  ia 
covered,  as  I  have  described,  with  a  firm  sod  having  two  or  three 
feet  of  diluted  mud  beneath  it,  a  native  goes  out  at  night,  when  tke 
air  is  still,  and  walking  through  the  swamp,  listens  for  the  peculiar 
sounds  which  the  fish  make  in  breathing.  Having  selected  a  part 
in  which  those  sounds  are  heard  so  fV^uently  as  to  afibrd  a  pros- 
pect of  catching  a  considerable  number,  he  proceeds  to  remove  the 
sod  from  a  few  circular  patches,  each  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
in  those  places,  in  which  there  already  exist  small  holes  in  the  sod, 
which  the  fish  frequent  for  the  purpose  of  breathing.  When  that 
is  done,  he  returns  home  for  the  night.  I  did  not  think  itneeeasary 
to  be  present  at  the  nocturnal  part  of  the  operations;  but  I  accom- 
panied the  fisherman  the  following  morning  to  the  spot  which  he 
had  prepared  during  the  previous  night;  and  I  found  it  a  most 
laborious  eflbrt  to  make  my  way  over  the  treacherous  aur&oe,  al- 
though the  natives  appeared  to  traverse  it  without  any  diflicnltj. 
When  we  reached  the  fishing  ground,  operations  were  conmieQced 
by  making  a  kind  of  enclosure,  to  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  swamp 
that  portion  in  which  the  circular  patches  had  been  cleared  of  sod 
the  night  before.  This  was  done  by  breaking  the  sod  in  a  narrow 
line  encompassing  the  space  which  it  was  intended  to  enclose^  and 
trampling  a  portion  of  it  down  to  the  more  solid  mud  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  long  grass,  which  is  thus  carried  down,  makes  a  kind 
of  fence,  which  is  supposed  to  confine  the  fish;  but  which  one  can 
hardly  suppose  to  be  very  efficacious,  as  they  would  have  bat  little 
difficulty,  if  so  inclined,  in  making  their  way  tiirough  it.  Whea 
this  is  done  the  diluted  mud  in  the  holes  that  have  been  opened 
over  night  is  thickened  by  mixing  it  with  some  of  the  more  solid 
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mud,  or  peat,  scooped  up  Crom  beneath.  Some  of  the  loDg  grass 
which  grows  on  the  surface  is  then  laid  over  the  thickened  mud 
in  two  strata,  the  stalks  of  which  the  one  is  composed  being  at 
right  angles  with  those  composing  the  other.  The  whole  is  finished 
off  with  a  coating  of  mud.  Nothing  then  remains  to  be  done,  but 
to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  fish.  The  first  indication  of  their 
presence  is  the  rising  of  bubbles  of  air;  and  in  each  instance  when 
these  bubbles  appeared,  the  natives,  who  were  standing  bj,  named 
oorrectly  the  species  of  fish  bj  which  they  were  emitted,  being 
guided  probably  by  their  size,  and  by  their  coming  up  singly  or  in 
larger  numbers.  Afler  a  bubble  of  air  has  appeared,  but  a  short 
time  elapses  before  the  head  of  a  fish  appears  protruding  above  the 
surface  of  the  mud.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  fish  when 
be  shews  himself  in  this  way,  as  the  blades  of  grass,  which  have 
been  arranged  so  as  to  cross  each  other  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
mud,  form  a  net  through  which  he  cannot  readily  force  his  way 
back. 

I  remained  watching  the  process  for  about  an  hour,  during  which 
I  saw  eleven  fish  taken,  and  the  natives  told  me,  that,  as  the  day 
advanced,  larger  fish  would  be  caught,  and  in  greater  numbers. . 
None  of  those  that  I  saw  taken  were  large.     They  were  of  three 
species — Connia  (Ophio-cephalus)  Magoora  and  Hoonga(Siluroids.) 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  catching  the  fish  is  entirely  based 
upon  the  fact  that  they  cannot  breathe  water,  but  are  forced  to 
ascend  at  stated  intervals  to  the  surface,  to  breathe  atmospheric 
air — a  fiict  which  after  I  had  verified  it  by  drowning  two  or  three 
specimens  by  inverting  a  net  over  them,  I  communicated  to  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent,  who  in  his  reply  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Professor  Huxley,  which  contains  the  following  passage. 
*' Your  correspondent's  experiments  on  the  respiration  of  the  fish 
are  most  interesting,  and  I  trust  he  will  continue  them.  It  would 
be  a  great  fact  should  he  establish  the  point  he  seems  to-be  aiming 
at,  viz.,  that  these  fish  habitually  breathe  air  rather  than  water." 
I  had  already  fully  satisfiedmyself  of  thefact  of  which  Mr.  Huxley 
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here  speaks;  bul»  in  order  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt^  I  re* 
peated  my  experiments  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  presence  of  seTenl 
gentlemen  who  were  so  kind  as  to  assist  me,  some  of  whom  fi&vour- 
«d  me  with  su^estions  which  enabled  me  to  make  my  experiments 
more  satisfactory,  by  varying  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made. 
The  first  set  of  experiments  was  made  in  the  presence  of  C.  P. 
Layard,  Esq.,  and  G.  Molesworth,  Esq.  On  that  occasion  the  fish 
experimented  on  were  enclosed  in  glass  receivers,  which  were  sub* 
merged  in  larger  vessels  containing  other  fish,  which  had  free  ac- 
tsess  to  the  air.  From  some  of  the  receivers,  the  fish  inclosed  in 
which  were  so  large  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  their  escape  through 
the  aperture,  the  stoppers  were  removed,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  water  inside  the  receiver  and  that  outnde. 
In  others,  in  which  smaller  fish  were  inclosed,  the  stoppers  were 
replaced,  as  soon  as  the  air  had  been  allowed  to  escape  but,  were 
from  time  to  time  moved  up  and  down,  so  as  to  promote  ihe  circu- 
lation of  the  water  between  the  receivers  and  the  aquarium  in  which 
they  were  placed.  The  fish  confined  in  these  receivers  were  of 
five  difierent  species,  vis.,  Maddhacariya,  LooUa,  Talcaddia,  Kawa- 
ya,  Hoonga.  Messrs.  Layard  and  Molesworth  remained  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  watch  the  experiment.  During  that  time 
two  Loollas  and  two  Talcaddias  were  drowned,  one  Talcaddia  sur- 
vived after  having  been  kept  from  the  air  for  50  minutes;  and  a 
Maddhacariya,  which  had  been  confined  for  more  than  an  hour, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  it^  revived  immediately  on 
obtaining  access  to  the  air,  and  swam  (tf  so  vigorously  that  it  wwi 
impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  other  fish  of  the  same  spedes 
which  were  in  the  i^uarium.  When  Messrs.  Layard  and  Moles* 
worth  went  away,  there  still  remained  two  reoeivers  with  fish  in 
them,  which  continued  to  shew  signs  of  life.  One  contained  a  Ka^ 
waya,  the  other  a  Hoonga.  These  were  left  unobserved  for  about  two 
hours,  when  they  were  removed  quite  dead.  In  some  of  the  re- 
ceivers several  Tittiyas  (water  breathing  fish,)  were  confined,  akmg 
with  the  air-breathers,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  sufBsred  in  the 
least,  when  their  companions  were  removed  dead. 
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The  second  set  of  experiments  was  tried  io  the  presence  of  tho 
Eevd.  G.  Schrader,  RcTi  W.  F.  Kelly,  and  W.  J,  Sendall  Esq., 
Mr.  Molesworth  baying  suggested  that  the  death  of  some  of  the 
fish  formerly  experimented  on,  might  have  been  accelerated  by  the 
alarm  experienced  by  them  on  finding  themselves  confined  in  so 
small  space  as  that  of  a  glass  receiver,  it  was  determined  to  attempt 
to  keep  the  fish  from  access  to  ihe  air,  in  this  second  set  of  experi- 
ments, by  means  of  diaphragms  fastened  aconpleof  inches  beneath 
the  snrface. 

Two  vessels  were  employed.  One  was  the  bell  glass  of  a  hang- 
ing lamp.  In  it  were  two  Connias  and  two  Loolas  (both  air  breath- 
ers,) and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  Tittyas  (water  breathers).  These 
fish  had  been  in  the  bell  glass  for  some  days;  but  were  evidently 
too  much  crowded,  as  the  Tittyas,  although  the  water  was  frequent- 
ly changed,  were  constantly  at  the  sur&ce  breathing  air,  as  such 
fish  will  do  when  the  water  becomes  impure.  The  diaphragm  in 
thiscase  was  a  circular  piece  of  tin,  perforated  with  small  holes. 
The  other  vessel  was  a  tank  or  aquarium  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, viz.  361716  H  12  inches.  In  it  were  a  considerable  number 
of  fish,  both  air-breathers  and  water-breathers.  A  diaphragm  of 
Mosqtdtos  net  was  stretched  across  it,  about  two  inches  below  the 
surface,  by  means  of  pieces  of  rattan.  These  arrangements  having 
been  made,  the  fish  were  left  undisturbed  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 
On  their  being  examined  at  the  end  of  that  time,  all  the  air  breath- 
ers in  the  bell  glass  were  found  dead;  but  so  also  were  about  one 
half  of  the  water-breathers,  whose  death  was  probably  attributable 
to  the  fouling  of  the  water,  the  volume  of  which  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  so  many  fish,  especially  when  they  were  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  air. 

In  the  larger  vessel,  the  diaphragm  was  found  to  be  imperfect; 
several  of  the  fish,  both  air-breathers  and  water-breathers,  had 
made  their  way  into  the  space  above  it,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  those  which  were  found  below  it,  when  the  vessel  was 
examined,  had,  during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  passed  repeat- 
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edly  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  space  above  and  that 
below  the  diaphragm.  Two,  however,  were  quite  dead,  a  Loolhi 
and  a  Maddhacariya,  both  air-breathers.  None  of  the  water 
breathers  in  this  vessel  had  died. 

These  experiments  not  being  satisfactory,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  apparatus,  it  was  determined  to  repeat  them, 
with  a  more  perfect  diaphragm,  and  a  quantity  of  fish  better  pro- 
portioned to  the  volume  of  water  in  which  they  were  confined. 

The  diaphragm  was  extended  about  six  inches  below  the  surface 
dividing  the  aquarium  into  two  compartments,  in  the  lower  of 
which  were  confined  specimens  of  Maddhacariya,  Hoonga,  Magoora, 
Connia,  Loola,  Kawaya,  and  Poolootta,  all  air-breathers,  together 
with  six  Ancoottas,  water-breathers.  In  the  upper  compartmoit, 
separated  from  those  below  only  by  a  diaphragm  of  mosquito  net, 
were  placed  Maddhacariyas,  Kawayas,  Hoongas,  Conniyas,  and 
Ankootas.  In  this  compartment  there  were  also  aquatic  weeds, 
and  a  siphon  was  kept  running  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day»  bo 
as  to  change  the  whole  body  of  water  frequently  while  the  experi^ 
ment  was  going  on.  The  diaphragm  was  fastened  in  its  place 
about  11^  A.  IL,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Layard.  Very  soon  after  the 
fish  in  the  lower  compartment  were  cut  ofi*  from  communicadon 
with  the  air,  they  began  to  emit  bubbles  of  gas,  and  it  was  remark- 
able, that,  while  the  air  bubbles  which  were  carried  down  through 
the  mosquito  net  along  with  the  fresh  water  from  the  siphon,  made 
their  escape  at  once  back  to  the  surface,  the  bubbles  of  gas  emitted 
by  the  fish  were  detained  by  the  net,  showing  that  the  air  had 
undergone  a  considerable  change  while  detained  in  their  systems. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  which  were  taken  to  secure  the  dia- 
phragm, one  of  the  Pooloottas,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Conniyas 
contrived  to  escape  into  the  upper  oompaitment;  the  remaining 
Poolloota,  after  having  been  confined  for  about  three  hours,  began 
to  manifest  great  uneasiness,  and  contrived  by  a  desperate  effort 
to  force  himself  through  a  hole  in  the  net,  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  large  enough  to  allow  a  fish  of  one  quarter  of  his  size  to  escape. 

The  diaphragm  was  removed  at  6;^  p.  m.,  in  presence  of  Messrs. 
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Lajard  and  Molesworth.  All  the  fish  in  the  upper  compartment 
were  alive  and  healthy,  as  were  also  the  six  Ancoottas  in  the  lower 
compartment  Two  small  Hoongas  likewise  appeared  vigorous; 
and  a  large  Hoonga  which  was  nearly  exhaustedi  revived  immedi- 
ately on  obtaining  access  to  the  air.  All  the  K&wajjaSy  twelve  in 
number,  were  dead,  also  six  Maddhacariyas,  three  Magooras,  one 
Loola,  and  one  Cooniya,  being  the  whole  number  of  each  of  those 
species  that  had  been  confined  beneath  the  diaphragm. 

The  difierent  degrees  of  tenacity  of  life  which  were  manifested,  in 
the^  course  of  this  experiment,  by  the  difierent  species,  and  by  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  same  species,  were  very  remarkable.  Con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  the  first  fish  that  succumbed  was  a  K&- 
wayyah,  (Anabas)  which  turned  over  on  its  side  at  half-past  twelve, 
about  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment  At  a  quarter  to  one,  several  Kawayyas  were  on 
their  sides,  while  a  Loola,  which,  from  the  result  of  former  experi- 
ments, I  had  expected  to  die  first,  continued  in  its  ordinary  posi- 
tion, and  apparently  alive.  At  three  o'clock,  two  of  the  K&wayyas  were 
still  alive,  while  ail  the  rest  had  turned  over  on  their  sides  nearly 
an  hour  before.  I  attribute  the  great  length  of  time  required  on, 
this  occasion  to  kill  the  fish,  as  compared  with  the  result  of  former 
experiments,  partly  to  the  greater  volume  of  water  contained  in  the 
aquarium^  and  partly  to  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  water  being 
allowed  to  fall  into  it  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  experiment, 
which  carried  with  it  minute  globules  of  air.  That  stream  was, 
however,  discontinued  about  two  o'clock,  as  it  seemed  that  the 
Ankoottas  did  not  require  it 

The  struggles  of  all  the  air  breathing  fishes,  and  especially  of 
the  K&wayyas,  to  get  up  to  the  surface  were  very  violent;  and  their 
breathing  through  their  gills  became  after  some  time  very  laborious. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  these  fish,  when  they  have 
access  to  the  surface,  are  remarkable  for  keeping  their  gill-covers 
perfectly  motionless.  This  was  especially  observable  in  the  Hoon- 
gas, which  survived  the  longest;  and  I  infer,  that,  although  none 
of  these  fish  can  live  long,  when  prevented  from  rising  to  the  sur- 
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face,  jet  their  gills  are  so  constructed  as  to  enable  them  to 
extract  some  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  thus  to  prolong  their 
existence,  although  not  a  sufficient  supply  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
pense altogether  with  access  to  the  atmospheric  air. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  experiment  just  described, 
there  were  two  species  offish,  which,  from  their  habits,  I  believed 
to  be  air-breathers,  but  which  I  had  not  succeeded  in  drowning. 
To  complete  the  investigation,  therefore,  I  enclosed,  on  a  subsequent 
day,  two  Poolioottas,  two  large  and  two  small  Hoongas,  and  two 
Ankoottas,  in  receivers,  from  which  all  communication  with  the 
air  was  cut  off.  The  Ankoottas,  being  water  breathing  fish,  werd 
included  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  others  died  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  exclusion  from  the  air.  Both  the  Poolioottas 
died  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  larger  Hoongas  died 
in  about  four  hours.  The  smaller  Hoongas  were  alive  at  the  end 
of  six  hours,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  remove  the  dead 
fish,  during  which  operation  the  surviving  Hoongas  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  of  air.  They  were  then  enclosed 
again,  along  with  the  Ankoottas,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  hours 
were  found  quite  dead,  the  Ankoottas,  which  were  confined  along 
with  them,  being  alive  and  apparently  vigorous. 

I  think  I  have  thus  established,  with  regard  to  eight  species  of 
fish,  inhabiting  the  marshes  of  Ceylon,  what  Professor  Huxley  states 
would  be  a  great  fact,  if  established,  viz.,  that  they  habitually 
breathe  air,  and  are  incapable  of  surviving,  for  any  length  of  time, 
if  excluded  from  it;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  yoa 
with  specimens,  for  your  Museum,  of  those  species  which  have 
been  actually  drowned  in  the  manner  described. 

The  delay,  which  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  the  Society's 
Journal,  enables  me  to  add  the'  following  extract  from  a  paper 
which  I  drew  up  some  time  ago,  giving  an  account  of  a  singolar 
circumstance,  which  I  have  ascertained  since  the  previous  part  of 
this  communication  was  written,  in  the  natural  history  of  ano&er 
species  offish,  a  water-breather,  and,  I  believe,  a  Siluroid. 

"  Having  occasion  to  visit  Caltura  periodically,  1  was  told,  on  one  of 
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mj  visits,  of  a  fish  whieh  is  caught  at  certain  seasons  in  very  large 
qoantitieSy  and  which  has  the  singular  habit,  when  held  op  bj  the 
tail,  of  emitting  from  the  mouth  a  quantity  of  eggs.  So  gr^at  is 
the  number  thus  emitted,  that,  when  many  fish  are  captured,  the 
eggs  are  eagerly  collected  from  the  bottoms  of  the  boats,  and  car- 
ried  away  to  be  fiied,  and  are  greatly  relished  by  the  villagers 
when  so  prepared,  while  the  fish  themselves,  being  too  numerous 
to  be  consumed  in  their  fresh  state,  are  salted  and  dried,  and  often 
form  an  ingredient  in  the  curries  which  appear  at  our  tables." 

*'  The  description,  which  I  received  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
eggs  are  procured,  seemed  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  universally 
believed  by  the  natives,  that  the  regular  mode  of  bringing  forth 
their  young  is,  in  the  case  of  these  fish,  through  the  mouth;  a  fact 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  singular,  that  I  determined  to  stay  a 
day  or  two  longer  at  Caltura,  when  I  next  visited  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  circumstances  which  seemed  to  indicate 
so  singular  a  conclusion." 

"  The  result  of  my  investigation  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  I  ascertained,  that  the  circumstances  had  not  been  fully  or 
accurately  observed,  and  consequently  that  the  conclusion,  to  which 
they  pointed,  was  erroneous;  but  I,  at  the  same  time,  satisfied  my- 
self of  a  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  those  fish,  which  wD  1  perhaps 
be  r^arded  as  but  little  less  extraordinary,  than  their^novel^  mode 
of  parturition  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  established  as  true; 
and  which,  as  Ceylon  has  acquired  some  notoriety  for  marvellous 
stories  respecting  its  Zoology,  I  should  feel  some  hesitation  in 
stating,  were  it  not,  that,  in  addition  to  the  abundance  of  unexcep- 
tionable testimony,  I  was  able  to  procure  specimens  illustrating  the 
whole  extraordinary  process." 

"  These  fish  produce  their  eggs,  in  the  first  instance,  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  inhabitants  of  the  waters  do,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  eggs  seem  to  come  to  maturity  in  batches  of 
ten  or  twelve.  Bottle  No.  1  will  illustrate  this.  It  contains  the 
roe  of  one  out  of  a  large  numl)er  offish  that  I  examined.  Tou  will 
perceive  that,  besidea  eight  or  ten  large  eggs,  there  is  a  whitifik 
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masd,  which,  on  being  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  other  eggs  of  yerj  minute  size,  the  difference  in  size  between 
&ose  which  ore  ready  for  emission,  and  the  others  which  are  im- 
mature, being  very  remarkable.  The  strange  fact,  howerer,  is 
that  the  large  eggs,  on  being  emitted,  are  immediately  taken  up, 
either  by  the  fish  that  has  laid  them,  or  by  another  of  the  same 
species,  and,  not  swallowed,  but  kept  in  the  mouth,  until  thej  are 
hatched,  and  the  fry  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  a  period 
of  some  weeks,  during  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  fish,  which 
is  swimming  about  with  so  extraordinary  a  mouthful,  can  swallow 
any  food,  except  such  small  nutritious  particles  as  may  be  floating 
about  in  the  water.  When  these  fish  first  make  their  appearance 
at  Caltura,  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  they  are  said  to  be  so 
fat,  that  the  curry  made  with  them  resembles  that  made  with  poriL; 
but  after  swimming  about  for  a  few  days,  with  their  mouths  full 
of  eggs,  they  become  dry  and  insipid.  In  botUe  No.  2,  you  will 
see  thirteen  eggs,  which  I  shook  out  with  my  own  hands  from  the 
mouth  of  a  fish  of  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  each  egg  being  about 
the  size  of  a  small  grape.  Preserved  in  that  manner,  viz.,  in  Gly- 
cerine, the  eggs  retain  their  natural  colour  and  transparency,  where- 
as in  spirit  they  soon  become  opaque.  In  the  same  bottle  are  some 
other  eggs,  which  were  obtained  by  pressure,  and  which  present 
the  same  remarkable  difference  in  size  as  those  in  No.  1.  Ton  wiU 
perceive  that  these  latter  are  perfectly  transparent,  the  smaller  ones 
being  scarcely  visible,  whereas  those  which  were  shaken  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  fish  contain  a  perfectly  formed  embryo,  and  have  a 
system  of  blood-vessels  spreadmg  over  their  surface  on  one  side. 
In  bottle  No.  3,  you  will  see  one  of  the  eggs  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  development.  Both  the  head  and  tail  of  the  embryo  have 
escaped  from  the  egg,  which,  very  little  diminidied  in  size,  remains 
appended  to  the  middle  of  the  fish,  giving  it  a  very  distorted  appear* 
nace." 

''This  adherence  <^  the  egg  to  the  young  fish,  after  it  has  been 
hatched,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  species.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
the  case  of  the  Salmon  fry,  which  are  being  produced,  under  the 
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auspices  of  Mr.  Buekland  and  other  emineDt  pisciculturists,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  giye  us  some  grounds  for  hoping  that  that  delicious 
fish  may  become  again  so  common  in  the  riyers  of  England,  that 
it  shay  no  longer  be  a  luxury  accessible  only  to  the  wealthy,  and 
that  farm-labourers  may  again,  as  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  find  it  necessary  to 
stipulate,  in  their  engagements  with  their  employers,  that  they  shall 
not  be  fed  on  Salmon  on  more  than  two  days  in  the  week.** 

''This  is  the  only  specimen  I  was  able  to  procure  in  that  stage  of 
deyelopment,  the  time  not  having  then  arriyed  for  the  general 
hatching  of  the  eggs ;  but  an  intelligent  friend,  who  is  at  Caltura 
at  present,  has  promised  to  procure  me  other  specimens,  which 
will,  I  trust,  enable  me  to  ascertain  a  fiict  which  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  although  I  am  not  as  yet  prepared  to  assert  it  positively, 
namely,  that  the  egg  so  appended  ia,  in  fact,  the  stomach  of  the 
animal  in  the  ^te  of  enormous  distention,  and  that,  as  its  contents 
are  absorbed,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  fish  grow  in  size,  it  gra- 
dually assumes  a  more  natural  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.* 
To  this  conclusion  I  am  led  by  observing  the  system  of  blood 
vesselfl^  which  is  perceptible  on  the  side  of  the  egg  opposite  the 
embryo,  and  which  certainly  looks  as  if  it  was  intended  to  form  part 
of  the  organization  of  the  future  fish."  I  have  since  ascertained 
by  the  aid  of  Wm.  Ondaatje,  Esq.,  Asst  Col.  Surgeon,  that  the  fish 
which  carry  the  eggs,  and  subsequently  the  young  fiy,  for  so  long 
a  time  in  their  mouths,  are  all  males. 

The  name,  by  which  these  fish  are  known  to  the  natives,  is  An* 
gulu%oa.  They  are  regarded  by  them  as  all  belonging  to  the  same 
species,  nor  would  an  unscientific  observer  be  likely  to  discover 
any  specific  difference  betwe^i  any  of  the  specimens  that  I  have 
seen;  but  having  sent  several  specimens  to  F.  Layard,  Esq.,  I 
received  a  letter  firom  him,  in  August  last,  in  which  he  informed 
me,  that  he  had  submitted  the  specimens  which  I  sent  him,  to  Dr. 
Gunther  of  the  British  Museum,  who  had  ascertained  that  they 

*  This  his  since  been  fnUj  ascertained  to  be  the  &ict 
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belong  to  two  distinct  species,  botii  new,  of  the  genus  Arius.  Mr. 
Lajard  further  tells  me,  thai  the  carrying  of  the  ova  in  the  mooth 
is  not  so  novel  a  phenomenon  as  I  supposed  it*to  be,  Dr.  Gunther 
haying  described  that  peculiarity  in  the  propagation  of  the  jGrQuoa 
Ahos,  several  years  ago,  from  S.  Amarican  i 
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On  the  *  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  language.^    Read  hejore  the 

Ceylon  R.  A.  Society  on  the  ZUt  October,  1863.— J?y 

James  Alwis,  Esq.,  k.  b.  a.  s. 

When  twelve  years  ago  I  published  the  Sldatsangar^  and  entered 
into  an  inyestigation  of  the  qaestion  as  to  the  orgin  of  the  Sinhala 
language,  I  intimated  my  belief,*  that  it  belonged  to  the  Arian 
or  Northern  family,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Dravidian^or 
the  Southern  class  of  languages.  My  sentiments  on  many  a  colla- 
teral subject  have  since  undergone  change.  I  have  discovered  errors 
tipon  several  points  on  which  I  then  wrote.  I  find  I  have  assumed 
facts  which  have  no  foundation.  I  have  drawn  inferences  which 
are  untenable.  But  the  main  question,  the  belief  of  which  I  then 
^expressed,  has  only  received  confirmatory  proof  in  the  course  of 
my  later  researches ;  and  they  enable  me,  moreover,  with  due  de- 
ference, but  great  confidence  to  disprove  the  statement  in  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent*B  History  of  Ceylon, — that  'the  Sinhalese,  as  it  is  spoken 
at  the  present  day,  and  still  more  strikingly  as  it  exists  as  a  writ' 
ten  language  in  the  literature  of  4he  Island,  presents  unequivocal 
proof  oC  BiL  affinity  with  the  group  of  languages  still  in  use  in  the 
Dakken  ; — Tamil,  Telingu  and  Malayalim.'f 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  was,  probably,  indebted  for  this  information 
to  Professor  Lassen,}  and  he  to  Professor  Rask  of  Copenhagen — 
all  of  whom  were  not  conversant  with  the  Sinhalese.§ 

*  See  Introd.  to  the  Sidatsangard,  p.  xlyi 
t  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  Ceylon,  p.  328. 
X  See  bis  S.  Ind.  Alterthnmsk,  p.  363. 

§  Professor  Bachtlingk,  lays  down  as  a  philological  axiom  that  ^it  is  dangerous 
to  write  of  languages  of  which  we  do  not  possess  the  most  accormte  knowledge.'* 
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When  more  than  forty  years  ago  Rask  wrote,  the  greatest  mis- 
apprehension prevailed  amongst  Europeans  on  all  Oriental  sutjects. 
Eastern  Languages  were  not  extensively  cultivated.  A  gloom 
enveloped  the  science  of  comparative  philology.  Inaccessible  was 
the  path  to  eastern  history.  Even  the  Sanskrit^  the  language  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation  now-a-days,  was  then  but  imper- 
fectly known  to  the  European  world.  Some  considered  it  a  deri- 
vative of  the  Zefid,  and  others  treated  it  as  a  creature  of  the  Pali. 
Little,  if  any  thing,  was  definitely  investigated  of  the  latter. 
The  relation  which  the  Sanskrit  bore  to  the  Prakrit,  was  very  im- 
perfectly investigated;  and  was,  at  the  time  Wilson  translated  VUk- 
rama  and  Urva^,  *far  from  being  understood';  and,  when  the  la- 
bours of  Lassen  and  Burnouf  brought  to  light  the  Nepal  books  of 
Buddhism,  even  the  names  of  their  PAli  versions  were  unknown 
in  Europe.  The  distinction  between  the  Arian  and  the  Dekka- 
nese  groups  of  languages  was  not  w«li  ascertained.  The  Tamil 
was  supposed  to  have  been  an  off-shoot  of  the  Sanskrit.  The  An^ 
dhra  merely  existed  as  a  book  name.  Between  it  and  the  Dravi- 
da  no  relationship  was  established  ;  much  less  was  the  identic  of 
Dravida  and  Damila  recognized.  The  Sinhalese  was  not  known 
in  Europe.  Nor  was  it  cultivated  by  the  English  in  Ceylon  until 
•after  the  annexation  of  the  Kandian  Kingdom  (in  1815)  to 
the  possessions  of  the  British  Government.  Even  then  little  was 
ascertained  of  the  Sinhalu  by  a  careful  inter-comparison  of 
south-Indian  dialects  ; — less  was  known  of  the  various  modifica- 
tions which  the  former  had  undergone  ; — and  least  of  all  regarding 
its  history  for  upwards  of  two'thousand  years.  True  it  is  indeed 
that  Mr.  Chater  published  a  Sinhalese  grammar  in  1815;  yet  this 
led  to  no  important  results  in  point  of  philological  researches.  Th6 
language  adopted  in  it  was  the  bastard  Sinhalese  of  the  fourteenth  Cen  - 
tury.  It  was  the  language  of  the  paraphrases  —the  Sanskrit,  if  I  m  ay 
So  call  it,  Sinhalicised,  When,  therefore,  Clough  published  his 
Dictionary  fifteen  years  afterwards,  he  was  led  away  with  the  belief 

•  Spoigd's  Kammavacha.— Intro:  p.  L 
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that  Hhe  StJ^hala  was  derived  from  the  Sanskrit*  He  moreover 
perceived  not  the  identity  of  the  Elu  with  Sinhala;  nor  could  he 
distinguish  the  P&li  forms  in  the  ancient  Sinhalese  from  the  Sans* 
krit  forms  which  predominated  in  our  modem  dialect.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  share  he  had  had  in  the  publication  of  the 
Balavat&ra  could  not  fail  to  enlighten  him  on  the  subject.  But 
such,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  case.  He  recognized  'the  elements 
of  two  distinct  dialec  t9,  m  the  national  language  of  Cejlon.  Ono 
he  pronounced  the  Elu,  and  the  other  the  Sinhala.  The  former 
he  regarded  as  *the  remains  of  the  language  originally  spoken, 
t.  e,  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants ;  and  the  latter,  as  the  language 
introduced  after  the  Vijayan  conquest.* 

The  subsequent  labours  of  the  Rev.  S.  Lambrick  (1834),  as  well 
as  those  of  an  anterior  date  (1821)  of  the  Rev.  John  Callaway 
were  of  little  avail.  The  Dictionary  of  the  latter  was  intended  for 
elementary  schools.  The  Grammar  of  the  former,  by  his  adoption 
of  the  forms  of  language  current  amongst  the  vulgar,  rendered  but 
little  asMstance  to  the  Philologer.  His  denial,  moreover,  of  the 
existence  of  the  passive  voice,  which  he  must  have  daily  found  in 
the  Sinhalese  Version  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  only  gave  those  who 
placed  the  Sinhalese  in  the  South-Indian  class  an  additional  handlo 
in  support  of  their  incorrect  theory. 

History,  too,  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Upham's  works  published 
in  1833  tended  rather  to  mislead  than  to  direct  the  European 
mind.  Ko  effort  was  made  to  set  Sinhalese  history  in  its  true 
light  until  Tumour  entered  the  field  of  Oriental  literature.  The 
commencement  of  true  historic  knowledge  may  be  regarded  from 
the  date  ( 1 837),  when  he  published  the  Mahavansa,  and  exhibited 
the  value  of  the  Pali,  not  only  in  regard  to  chronological  and  his- 
torical researches,  but  also  in  point  of  philological  investigations,  f 

*  For  explaoAtioD  of  the  terms  Elu  and  Sinhala  see  Sidatsangara  p.  xxvii  et 
seq. 

t  The  learned  anthor  of  the  Dravidian  Comparative  Grammar  in  fixing  the 
date  of  Dravidian  Civilization  preparatoiy  to  an  investigation  into  the  origin 
of  the  Dravidian  language,  sajrs:  *I  am  inclined  to  look  to  Ceylon  for  the  best 
px:an8  of  arriving  at  an  approximate 4ate.'  p.  SI. 

U 
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Tety  it  may  be  trnlj  said  that  no  one  applied  his  energies  to  glean 
tiie  information,  which  our  historical  works  afforded  to  investiga* 
tions  connected  with  the  language  of  the  Sinhalese.  Dr.  Stevenson 
of  Bombay  has  written  several  papers  in  the  pages  of  the  Bombay 
Asiatic  Society's  Jonmal ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  calculated  to 
assist  Philological  investigations.*  Even  the  Rev.  Spence  Hardy, 
with  a  v^  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sinhalese,  could  not 
trace  the  origin  of  that  language.f  Indeed  in  times  later  still  ( 1 853) 
when  the  SidaUangarct  appeared,  I  confess,  I  was  not  able,  with 
all  the  assistance  of  European  and  Asiatic  researches  then  at  my 
command,  definitely  to  state  the  origin  of  the  Sinhalese.} 

It  was  upon  the  publication  of  that  Sinhalese  Grammar,  how- 
ever, that  people,  in  later  times,  began  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
a  critical  study  of  the  Sinhala.  Since  then  has  appeared  an  invalu- 
able auxiliary  to  the  investigation  in  hand — *The  comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  language  by  the  Revd.  R.  Caldwell 
(1856).  Since  then  too  has  arisen  a  greater  thirst  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  archaeology  of  Buddhism ;  and,  what  is  inseparably  connec* 
ted  with  it,  the  Pali  language.  These  helps  combined  with  the 
light  which  History  has  shed  upon  the  subject,  and  the  knowledge 
already  possessed  by  them  of  the  Sanskrit,  have  enabled  the  native 
pandits  in  our  own  island  to  investigate  with  success  the  origin  of 
the  Sinhala  language :  and  those  investigations  establish,  as  I  pur- 
pose to  show  in  a  paper  which  I  shall  hereafter  present  to  this 
Society  in  continuation  of  these  introductory  remarks,  a  result,, 
the  very  opposite  of  that  which  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  states  as  being 
founded  upon  "unequivocal  testimony,"  or  which  Prof:  Spinel 
considers,  is  supported  by  eertissimis  tesiimonii$.\ 

Professor  Lassen  in  his  Indische  allUthumus  kunde^  a  work 
designed  to  be  a  critical  digest  of  all  the  researches  of  the  last 

*  'In  many  instances  Dr.  Sterenson's  lexical  analogies  are  illosoiy  and  di»> 
appear  altogether  on  a  little  investigation.'  Caldwell's  D.  G.  p,  40. 
t  Ceylon  A.  S.  Journal. 
X  See  Introduction,  p.  xxiy. 
§  Kammavdchd  Introd:  p.  Tii. 
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sixty  years,  relatiye  to  the  antiquities  of  India,  in  speaking  of  the 
languages  of  the  Dekkan  viz.  the  Tulva,  the  Malabar,  the  Tamil 
the  Telugu,  the  Kamata,  and  the  SinkaUie,  sums  up  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Sanskrit  as  follows>^ 

'A  more  critical  investigation  of  the  languages  of  the  Dekkan 
has  shown  that  they  hare  been  enriched  from  the  Sanskrit,  but  are 
quite  independent  oJitsBio  their  origin.  Their  phonetic  system 
is  distinct;  and  so  is  the  fundamental  part  of  their  vocabularies,  em- 
bracing the  words  in  most  common  use ;  and  &rther,  what  is  deci- 
sive, their  gnunmatical  structure  is  peculiar.  With  this  philolo- 
gical fact  accord  the  traditions  of  the  Dekkan,  indicating,  as  they 
do,  that  the  Dekkanese  were  originally  in  a  rude  state,  and  that 
settlers  from  the  North  brought  to  them  their  civilization.  The 
traditions  of  the  continent  agree  here  with  those  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  and  political  state  of 
the  Dekkan,  at  the  present  time,  establish  the  fact  of  its  having 
received  its  civilization  from  that  source.  Its  alphabets,  also,  came 
from  the  North.  Yet,  certain  peculiarities  are  likewise  found,  which , 
not  being  referable  to  Arya  teachers,  must  be  considered  as  remains 
of  usages  properly  belonging  to  the  South-Country.  Nor  has  the 
civilization  brought  from  the  North  penetrated  every  where:  many 
tribes  are  met  with  in  the  Dekkan,  which  have  adopted  only  a  part, 
sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less,  of  the  imported  culture;  one 
indeed,  that  of  the  Tudk  on  the  Nilgiri,  had,  until  within  a  short 
time,  received  no  such  civilizing  influence.*' 

With  all  the  respect  due  to  so  distinguished  an  orientalist  a^ 
Pr.  Lassen,  I  cannot  but  regard  his  remarks,  so  fiir  as  they  relate 
to  the  Sinhalese^  as  inapplicable,  and  therefore  inconsiderate. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Sanskrit  element^  by  which  I  mean  the 
use  of  sibilants,  aspirates,  double  letters  etc.  in  the  modem  Sin<* 
halese,  cannot  be  traced  to  our  ancient  dialect;  and  that  these  have 
been  engrafted  on  the  Sinhalese  in  comparatively  modem  times.f 

*  a  Ind:  Altenth.  p.  363. 

t  8eethe  hbtoiyof  the  Sinhalese  laDgaogeinmj  Introd:  to  the  Sidat- 
sangari  p.  clzxxrii.  et  seq. 
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Id  view  of  the  particular  affinity  which  the  Pali  and  the  Prakrit 
dialects  bear  to  the  Sinhalese,  and  the  historical  conjectures  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  latter,  it  may  also  be  affirmed  that  the  Sin- 
halese is  not  a  direct  off-shoot  of  the  Sanskrit  Yet,  all  this  maj 
be  assented  to  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  proposition,  that 
the  Sinhalese  belongs  to  the  Northern  division  of  languages,  and 
cannot  be  classed  amotigst  Hhe  languages  of  the  Dekkan,'  which« 
in  accordance  with  the  language  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  I  shall  in  future 
designate  the  *Dravidian.' 

It  may  be  here  convenient  to  consider  the  historical  beiore 
entering  upon  the  pAt7o/o^ica/ questions,  that  relate  to  the  sub** 
ject.  I  believe  it  is  a  universally  admitted  fact,  that  before  the 
Aryas  or  Sanskrit  speaking  people  of  Hindustan  first  emerged  from 
obscurity,  and  settled  themselves  in  upper  India,  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Himalayli,  and  also  the  Lank^ 
of  the  Rkmayana,  had  been  peopled  in  every  direction  by  an  en- 
tirely distinct  race  of  people  in  different  stages  of  civilization, 
whom  they  designated  Daitya,  Danava,  (YakkhaS  or)  Rakshas, 
and  Mlichhas*,  These  were  the  Yakkhas  or  barbarians  whom 
Yijaya  found  on  his  arrival  in  Lanki^  and  of  whom  the  early  Sans- 
krit and  Bhuddhist  writers  speak  with  much  aversion.  This  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Demonolatry,  or  the  worship  of 
devils  in  Ceylon,  is  identical  with  Hhe  system  which  prevails  in 
the  forests  and  mountain  fastnesses  throughout  the  Dravidian  ter- 
ritories and  also  in  the  extreme  South  of  the  Peninsula,*!  Jeads  to 
the  inference,  that  the  early  settlers  of  Ceylon  were  a  portion  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India  before  its  occupation  by  the 
Arya  race.  But  it  is  also  a  fact,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  that 
they  have  neither  retained  their  national  character  nor  their  na- 
tional language. 

»  Dr.  Stevenson's  Kalpa  Sutra. — p.  133. 

t  Caldwell  in  his  Dravidian  Grammar  says,  'This  system  was  introdnced 
ivithin  the  historical  period  from  the  Tamil  Country  into  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
now  mixed  up  with  Buddhism. -p.  619. 
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The  only  tribes,  however,  that  have  not  intermingled  with  the 
Binhalese,  and  whose  savage  condition  in  modern  times  may  bo 
identified  with  the  ancient  barbarity  of  the  yakkhas,  are  the  Veddas; 
and  these,  be  it  remembered,  are  as  distinct  from  the  Sinhalese  as 
are  the  Tamils  of  the  North.  There  is  also  a  distinctive  class 
called  the  Rodiyas,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their  ranks  were  re- 
plenished from  time  to  time  with  Sinhalese  convicts  of  all  castes 
from  the  Royal  to  the  plebeian.  Mr.  Casie  Chetty,  the  author  of 
the  Ceylon  Gazetteer  ia  giving  a  number  of  words  in  current  use 
amongst  the  Rodiyas  expresses  a  conjecture  *that  they  were  either 
a  colony  of  some  of  the  wandering  hordes  from  India,  or  a  fragment 
of  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon  itself  partially  blended  with  the  Sin- 
halese.'* This  is  very  probable ;  and  although  we  have  not  sufficient 
materials  for  comparison,  yet  the  few  words  which  have  been  col- 
lected of  this  dialect,  containing  the  names  for  the  common  wants 
of  mankind  are,  with  six  exceptions,  different  from  'the  Sinhalese 
as  it  is  spoken  at  the  present  day,  and  still  more  strikingly  as  it 
exists  as  a  written  language  in  the  literature  of  the  island .'f 

The  mention  of  N^as  or  Nkgaworshippers,  with  whom  the  yak- 
khas had  shared  the  kingdom  of  Lank^  does  not  lead  to  any  certain 
results.  For  the  Naga  worship  had  been  diffused  from  a  very 
•early  age  throughout  the  whole  of  India}  as  well  as  in  the  north- 
west frontiers  of  the  Arya-deshay  as  for  instance,  Cashmir.§ 

The  woship  of  the  Nagtis,  moreover,  was  confined  to  that  portion 
of  this  island,  once  called  the  Nag  a  dipa,  Hhe  northern  and  north- 
western parts  of  Ceylon,  where  Tamilians  commenced  to  form 


*  C.B.,  A.S.  J.Vol.vi.p.  171. 

t  From  amongst  128  words  given  by  Mr.  Casie  Chetty,  of  the  Bodiya  dialect 
we  can  only  identify  6  Sinhalese  words  e.  g.  binttdawa  *  earth, '  altho'  strictly 
speaking  it  is  a 'plane;' Aa/Zvice^  for  kaluwara  'darkness;'  bordhwa  for 
boralu.  '  gravel; '  bUinda  *  boy ; '  fimriftoii  for  mulutan  that  which  is  cooked; 
pikanawa  for  penenawa  *  perceive '  C.  B.,  A.  S.  J.  1850^3.  p.  177  et  seq. 

X  Asiatic  Researches  xx  p.  95. 

§  Sec  Baj^tarangani. 
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settlements  prior  even  to  the  Christian  era,  and  from  whence  they 
have  gradually  thrust  out  the  Sinhalese.'* 

These  are,  however,  points  of  inquiry  which  may  be  dispensed 
with,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that,  after  the  arrival  of  Vijaya  both  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Lankk  and  their  language  had  been  eo 
merged  in  the  Arya  invaders  and  their  dialect,  the  Sinhalese,  that 
little  or  nothing  physically,  historically,  or  philological ly  can  now 
be  traced  to  a  Dravidian  origin  ;t  whilst  all  such  considerations  lead 
to  the  inevitable  result  of  the  Sinhalese  lagguage  being  an  oflT-shoot 
of  the  speech  of  the  Aryas,  or  the  Pa/t,  or  a  Prakrit  dialect. 

*  It  is  vain  *  says  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  he  says  it  truly, — •  to  expect 
from  considerations  of  colour  and  complexion  any  real  help  towards 
determining  the  race  to  which  the  Dravidian  belongs',  p.  512.  For, 
to  state  a  fact  mentioned  by  himself,  and  known  to  us  in  Ceyloa 
^'  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  who  settled  in  India  sev^td 
centuries  ago,  are  now  blacker  than  the  Hindiis  themselves,"  p. 
513.  Begarding,  therefore,  ''colour  as  a  most  deceptive  evidence 
of  relationship  and  race,"  [p.  515.]  we  may  next  direct  attention 
to  it  in  connection  with  a  less  fallible  testimony,  viz.,  **  the  shape 
of  Che  head  and  the  more  permanent  peculiarities  of  feature;"  (ib) 
and  here  I  need  not  labour  to  prove  that  the  Sinhalese  present 
a  wide  difference  from  all  the  races  of  the  Dekkan.  For  instance^ 
the  features  of  the  Tamils  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  are  peculiar,, 
and  though  the  complexion  of  the  Sinhalese  presents  different 
shapes,  the  '  copper  colour '  is  that  which  prevails  over  the  rest: 
and  this  again  it  would  seem  is  the  colour  of  the  Arya  race,  so 
much  honored  by  Manu  (cap.  iv.  §  130)  when  he  declared  it  an 

*  Caldwell's  Dray.  Grammar,  p.  4. 

f  Caldwell  says  *^  It  is  mideniable  that  emigrations  from  Ceylon  to  the 
Bonthem  districts  of  India  have  occasionally  taken  place.  The  Teers  (pio» 
perlyTiv&r  idanders)  and  the  Ilayars,  'Sinhalese,' (finom  *Ilam^  Cejfhn,  a 
word  which  has  been  from  the  Sanscrit  'Simhalam'  or  rather  from  t^e  Pall 
^  Sihalam'  by  the  omission  of  the  initial  *s')  both  of  Ihem  Trayancore  castes,, 
are  certainly  immigrants  from  Ceylon*^— Ca/(/ipe2P«  Com.  Gr.  p.  73. 
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insult  to  pass  over  *  even  the  shadow  of  a  copper  coloured  man/ 
The  colour  as  well  as  the  features  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dekkan 
are  certainly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Sinhalese  even  by  a 
casual  observer.  An  utter  stranger  to  the  various  races  cannot  be 
three  weeks  in  this  Island  before  he  perceives  the  striking  differ- 
•ence  between  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Sinhalese  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  the  different  other  races  on  the  other.  Euro- 
pean Teachers  have  frequently  observed  the  facility  with  which 
the  Sinhalese  pronounce  European  tongues,  presenting  in  this 
respect  a  quality  distinguishable  from  every  race  of  South-Indian 
people. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  by  those  who  advocate  a  contrary 
opinion  that  the  use  of  long  hair  by  the  Sinhalese,  a  practice  to 
which  Agathemerus,  a  Greek  Geographer  of  the  third  Century 
bore  testimony,*  is  worthy  of  notice  in  an  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Sinhalese  with  the  early  Dravidians.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  usage  referred  to  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
Dravidian  race.|  But  I  submit  that  we  have  no  undoubted  tes- 
timony of  the  same  usage  not  having  existed  in  the  Northern 
territories  from  whence  Ceylon  was  peopled.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  of  Skgara's  having  imposed  '  shaving  the  hair '  as  a  pun- 
ishment on  the  Yavanas  implies  that  it  had  been  previously  cus- 
tomary to  use  the  hair  long:  and  it  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  Grotama  Buddha  a  North-Indian  is  represented,  like  Siri  San- 
ghabodhi,  one  of  our  kings,}  to  have  worn  tresses  and  a  top-knot* 
But  even  supposing  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  twisting  the  hair  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  19 
identical  with  tiiat  of  the  Dravidian  race;  and  that,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Caldwell, '  it  was  from  Dravidian  settlers  in  Ceylon  that  the 

*  *The  natires  cherish  their  %air  as  women  among  tuand  twist  it  romid 
their  heads.' 

t  **Up  to  the  present  day  the  cnstom  of  wearing  the  hair  long,  and  twisted 
into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  characteristic  of  all  the  inferior  castes  in 
the  sonthem  Provinces  of  the  Tamil  Conntry"»Caldwell's  Qrammar  p.  75. 

X  See  Attanagalwansa  Cap.  i  §  ii. 
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Sinhalese  adopted  the  same  usage '  (p.  75);  it  may  still  be  affirmod 
that  there  is  nothing  iu  this  circumstance  which  miltiates  against 
our  position. 

Historically  Professor  Lassen  himself  furnishes  us  with  an  item 
of  proof  which  I  shall  here  notice.  He  says  *  whenever  an  ori- 
ginal language  has  been  retained,  as  among  the  Gondas,  the  Kan- 
das  and  the  Padarias,  there  is  nothing  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Aryas,  or  merely  a  sprinkling  of  it;  but  wherever,  on  the  other 
hand,  Arya  civilization  has  penetrated  and  prevailed,  as  among  the 
Kolas  of  Guzerat  and  others,  the  language  of  the  Arya  has  also 
come  into  use.'  Applying  this  test  to  Ceylon  and  its  language, 
I  perceive  the  result  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lassen  to  which  I  first  attracted  attention.  For,  to  suppose 
that  Ceylon  retained  its  aboriginal  language  even  after  the  Vijayan 
conquest  is  to  affirm  that  the  Sinhalese  received  not  even  a 
"sprinkling"  of  the  Arya  civilization;  which  is  not  the  case,  the 
fact  being,  that  far  from  its  being  '  a  mere  sprinkling '  Ceylon 
has  enjoyed  from  the  very  settlement  of  Vijaya  a  greater  share  of 
civilization  than  any  other  Country  in  the  Dekkan,  or  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Vindhya. 

Nor  is  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  of  a  different  opinion,  for  he  dis- 
tinctly says  "  To  the  great  dynasty  (of  Vijaya)  and  more  espe- 
cially to  its  earliest  members  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  were 
indebted  for  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization,  for  the  arts  of  agri- 
cultural life,  for  an  organized  Government,  and  for  a  system  of 
national  worship."  (Vol.  I  p.  360.) 

This  being  established,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  laid  down 
by  Professor  Lassen  holds  good,  viz — that  *  with  the  civilization 
of  the  Arya  invaders  the  aborigines  adopted  their  dialect' 

History  also  shows  that  the  new  colonists  retained  a  distinct  and 
separate  character;  and  that  althou^  Intermarriages  might  hare 
taken  place  between  the  Yakkhas  and  the  new  settlers;*  yet  that  the 

*  Tho  onlj  meiition  however  of  this  in  the  Mahawansa  has  reference  to 
Vijaya ;  and  the  facts  there  stated  clearly  show  that  he  was  not  ''married"  to 
Kuveni  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Caldwell  p.  81,  bat  that  having  been  captivated  by 
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former  remained,  for  a  time,  a  distinct  tribe;  and  that  they  wholly 
disappeared  after  276  A.  D.,  at  which  period  they  are  for  the  last 
time  spoken  of  in  History  as  a  servile  class  engaged  in  opening 
Tanks,  etc.  But  whatever  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the 
mention  of  the  Yakkhas  in  the  early  part  of  our  history;  it  is  quite 
clear  *  from  all  existing  evidence,*  Uhat  the  period  at  which  a 
vernacular  dialect  was  common  to  the  Yakkhas  and  Vijayan  Co- 
lonists must  have  been  extremely  remote  '*  and  that  the  former 
soon  disappeared  either  by  amalgamation  with  or  disintegration  from 
the  conquerors.  The  last  supposition  is  however  the  more  reason- 
able; since  we  find  until  very  recent  times  a  distinct  tribe  of  people 
in  Ceylon,  called  the  Veddas  or  Beddas,  answering^  to  the  uncouth 
"  Yakkhas*'  or  "  Monkeys  "  of  ancient  writers. 

The  language  of  our  first  monarch  Vijayawas  probably  the  Pali 
or  the  Prdkrit  He  came  to  Ceylon  shortly  after  Gotama,  who 
spoke  the  Pali  or  the  M^adhl.  He  was  descended  through  the 
female  branch  of  the  Royal  family  of  Kalinga^  and  his  birth 
place  was  Lala^  a  subdivision  of  Magadha.  *^And  the  position," 
says  Mr.  James  Prinsep  (Bengal  A.  S.  Journal  vol.  ii.  p.  280) 
'^assumed  by  Mr.  Lassen  that  the  Pali  of  Ceylon  was  immediately 
derived  from  the  shores  of  KalingUf  independently  of  its  being 
matter  of  history,  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  records  now 
discovered  in  that  country:"  and  although  Professor  Lassen  regards 
this  as  a  question  involved  in  obscurity,  yet  the  very  name  given 
to  the  Island  by  Yijaya,  and  which- we  find  was  shortly  afterwards 
used  by  the  Indian  Monarch  Asoka^  in  his  rock  inscriptions,  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  Pali  was  the  language  of  the  con- 

her  chariDB  Yijaya  bnd  her  for  bis  mitlresSf  and  that  when  he  had  found  he  could 
not  according  to  the  usages  of  the  enst  l>c  crowned  without  a  quceu  couao.t, 
whoma  TaDnnni  or  *  non-human  Icing'  would  ill  represent,  although  tbcmotucr 
of  two  children,  he  discarded  them  all  for  the  daughter  of  King  Pandiya  of  Lho 
nearest  civilized  state. 

•  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent*8  Cevlon  p.  328,  with  whom  I  entirely  concur  in  the 
matter,  having  loLg  abandoned  a  contrary  opinion  which  I  ezpreEScd  In  my 
SidaUangara,  p.  xxiv. 

X 
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queroni.  We  ate  not  told  what  was  the  kngvage  of  tiie  leUecv 
which  acoompsnied  the  embassy  sent  by  Yijaja  to  Sjog  Pandowa 
for  a  Bojal  Frinoess;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  letter  of  inyitatioo, 
to  his  brother  (See  Mahawansa  p.  53,)  SwniUOf  was  in  the  Fitii 
or  ibe  Prakrit,  a  language  of  the  North,  whkh,  we  learn  fi^em  his- 
tory, was  greatly  cultivated  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Central 
India,  which  was  at  this  time  snbject  to  Magadha,  It  is  afeo  aaeer- 
tatned  from  our  historical  Annals  that  onr  Khigs  had  frequaal 
hitercoarse  with  Arian  and  Dravidian  Princes,  and  iji  some  placet 
the  Historian  describes  the  correspondence  as  having  been  carried 
on  in  '  the  PhU  language.' 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  may  be  here  noticed.  The 
birthplace  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ceylon  was  Lala.  It  is  iden^ 
tical  with  L&ia  and  LtAa^  and  Dandi,  the  author  of  K&vyadarai^ 
says  that  even  in  comparatively  a  modern  age,  that  of  the  Draasas, 
the  language  of  Lata  as  well  as  of  Banga  (which  latter  is  only  a 
different  pronunciation  of  Yanga>  and  merdy  another  n^oie  ibr 
Guwda)  is  usually  the  PriikriL  His  authority  goes  fiirtiwr,  fisr 
he  places  the  language  of  Lala  in  the  same  class  as  that  of  Gam" 
da^  Swasena,  etc:  and  his  Commentator  ezplakis  the  'et  eeien^^ 
to  mean  the  Magadhi  (or  Pdli)  and  Panekala  (the  Zend).  Hettce 
all  circumstances  considered  it  is  very  clear  that  the  P&li  was  tb» 
Umguage  of  the  band  from  Ltda  who  d^onised  Ceylon,  or  rather 
a  modification  of  it  which  bore  the  nearest  relation  to  soeh  lA- 
guages  as  the  Surasen),  and  the  Zend~zX  ali  events  a  so-oriled 
Prakrita  dialect;  therefore  a  language  of  the  Arian  and  not  of  Ihn 
South  Indian  class. 

The  last  inference  receives  confirmatory  proof  from  aootiier  his- 
torical fact,  viz.,  that  on  the  arrival  of  Mahindu  in  the  Idaod  he 
was  not  only  able  to  converse  readily  with  the  people^  but  withont 
loss  of  time  to  preach  to  them  in  'the  (jjinhalese^  language,  or  'tiie 
language  of  the  land.'  This  shows  the  intimate  relationship  which 
originally  existed  between  the  Sinhala  and  the  dialect  of  Pataliputta; 
and  although  in  course  of  several  centuries  as  stated  in  the  Svo* 
dasalankara,  the  Sinhalese  has  undergone  a  vast  change,  yet  it 
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ttiiy  be  readily  Mieved  thai  this  change  consirted  in  the  dialect 
«f  the  conqiwrow,  (which  was  probably  tiie  Prikrit)  being  melted 
with  the  preextotiDg  language— t.  «.  by  a  process  <)f  shortening  the 
wordi  of  thai  language,  and  modifying  it  so  as  to  aait  it  to  the 
toiigoe  of  men,  whose  organs  of  speedi  were  incapable  of  enunciate 
ing  several  of  its  elements,  sudi  as  the  aspirates  and  combined 
consonants.  I  shall  hereafter  adduce  *  unequivocal  pi-oof  of  the 
fkct,  that  the  Sinhala  as  it  is  kno^m  even  at  the  present  day,  ex- 
hibits the  nearest  affinity  to  the  Pdli  and  the  most  distant  connection 
with  the  Dravidian— a  fact  which  is  fkrtfier  borne  out  by  the 
facility  with  which  Buddhagosa  orPatalipuUa  translated  the  Sin- 
halese AUkakaiha  into  the  Pili.  It  is  also  a  fact  to  which  I  may 
brieiy  allude  here,  that  the  only  Sinhalese  Grammar  now  extant 
in  this  Island,  follows  Sanskrit  and  P4li,  and  not  Dravidiaa  writers. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  stated  in  the  Sidatsangark,*  that  there 
are  three  elements  in  the  Sinhalese,  one  in  connection  with  the 
Sanskrit— another  with  the  Pali — and  the  third  with  the  local;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pure  Sinhalese  so  formed  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Vijayan  dynasty  appears  to  have  been  drawnf 
chiefly  from  the  Sanskrit  in  the  15th  Century  after  Christ,  and 
from  the  Malabar  and  Telingu  after  the  domination  of  the  Dekkan 
princes,  of  whom  the  last  deposed  Sinhalese  King,  Sri  Wekrama 
BIya  Sinha,  spoke  Uie  Telingu  well,  and  the  Sinhalese  but  indif- 
ferently. 

It  was  perhaps  this  latter  phenomenon  in  the  Sinhalese  that  led 
the  Bev.  Dr.  SteveBson  to  consider  the  Sinhalese  also  as  a 
branch  of  the  Southern  family.J     His  own  observations,  however, 

*  See  Ibtrodaotfon  p.  xiviii. 

t  See  the  comparative  specimen  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Sinhalese  in  the 
Sidatsangara  pp,  xxxvi«  wbeieti^  if  one  thing  is  dearer  than  another,  it  is  that 
nearlj  every  word  in  the  first  is  directly  traceable  to  the  Pali,  and  in  the  second 
to  the  Sanscrit. 

X  See  Bombay  Asiatic  Jonmal  for  1842  p.  195;  he  also  piRceathe  Maldivian 
under  the  head  of  die  lonthera  family ;  bat  I  may  here  remaric  that  it  is  clear-^ 
fj  traceable  to  the  Sinhaleie, 
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militate  against  this  opinion,  for  he  says:  *The  Hindi  which  con- 
tains the  ^post  (i.  e.  Brahminical  words)  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Cblebrook  to  have  nine-tenths  of  its  vocables  of  Sanskrit  origin, 
and  the  Marathi  which  contains  the  fewest  has  at  lesstfour-fi/ths 
of  its  words  derived  from  tlie  same  source.  In  the  Southern  family 
again  Sanskrit  words  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  enter  less  into  the 
common  language  of  the  people,  except  in  the  Sinhalese  which 
from  the  influence  of  the  Pali  chiefly  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  and 
the  language  of  the  Buddhist  literature  has  nearly  as  many  words 
originally  derived Jrom  the  Sanskrit  as  the  Hindi  itself. 

Before  however  I  proceed  to  adduce  the  pix>mi8ed  proof  to  esta* 
blish  the  non-Dravidian  origin  of  the  Sinhalese,  and  which  I  purpose 
to  lay  before  this  Society  at  a  future  opportunity  upon  several 
distinct  heads,  I  may  conclude  my  introductory  remarks  by  quoting 
the  expressed  opinion  of  two  of  the. most  eminent  linguists  of  the 
day,  viz.,  Caldwell  and  Max  Mnller,  names  which,  as  you  know, 
must  be  deemed  to  impart  confldence  to  those  who  have  the  honor 
to  labour  in  the  beaten  path  in  which  they  have  travelled.  The 
author  of  the  invaluable  Dravidian  Grammar  says,  ^  There  is  no 
relation,  however^  between  the  Sinhalese  language — the  language 
of  the  Sinhalese  properly  so-called,  who  were  Buddhists  and  Co- 
lonists from  Magadha  or  Behar — and  the  language  of  the  Tamilian^ 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  natural  course  of 
migration  (viz.,  from  the  mainland  to  the  Island)  was  ever  inverted 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  Dravidians  entered  India  from  Ceylon.'  p.  73* 

And  although  there  is  a  slight  diflerence  of  opinion  between 
Professor  Max  Muller  and  myself  as  to  the  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Singhalese ;  yet  it  will  be  observed 
that  that  difference  is  one  which  docs  not  affect  the  main  question 
in  hand.  He  says: — 'The  Sanskrit  r^m  li^es  only  in  its  offspring* 
the  numerous  spoken  dialects  of  India — Hindustani,  Maharattl 
Bengali,  Guzerat^,  Sinhalese  etc,  all  preserving  in  the  system  of 
their  grammar,  the  living  traces  of  their  common  parent.' — Sunsey 
of  Languages^  p.  31, 
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A  few  remarks  on  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  Calotropis 
Gitjanlea^  the  Mudar  of  Bengal,  the  Yercuni  of  the  Tamils^ 
and  the  JVarra  of  the  Sinhalese, — %  W.  C.  Okuaatjb:,  Esq., 
Assf,  CoL  Surgeon, 

In  the  course  of  my  public  duties,  as  Medical  Officer,  in  charge 
of  tlie  Civil  Medical  Stores,  I  was  called  upon  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible the  cause  of  the  death  of  one  John  Melder.  He  died  at  Chi- 
law,  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  with  their  contents  were  sent 
to  me  on  31st  March  last  for  examination,  12  days  after  death. 
He  died  shortly  after  some  drugs  had  been  administered  to  him  by 
a  native,  who  was  considered  to  be  a  most  experienced  medical 
practitioner.  It  appears  that  the  deceased  having  required  an 
cmeiic,  the  native  Doctor  gave  him  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
Kukuroomang  seed,  (Randia  dumetorum),  a  well  known  native 
emetic,  mixed  in  about  2  dessert  spoonfuls  of  the  milk  of  the  plant 
called  Warra  (Calotropis  Gigantea)  with  a  quantity  of  cow's  milk. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  dose  were  incessant  vomiting,  and 
excruciating  pain  in  the  bowels:  the  extremities  became  benumbed 
and  lifeless;  and  in  about  2  hours  after  the  medicine  had  been 
given,  death  supervened.  The  mudar  has  not  to  my  knowledge 
been  considered  as  a  poison  by  Toxicologists  either  Indian  or  Eu- 
ropean. I  made  some  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
physiological  properties  of  the  fresh  milk  of  the  mudar.  An  ounce 
of  it  being  given  to  a  pup,  in  5  minutes  it  began  to  froth  at  the  mouth, 
and  violent  vomiting  ensued  until  the  stomach  was  completely 
emptied  of  its  contents.  The  animal  cried  and  groaned  evidently 
from  pain  in  the  bowels.  It  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  gradually 
sank  and  expired  within  24  minutes. 

Ten  minutes  after  I  examined  the  animal.  The  mouth  and  tongue 
were  of  a  violet  colour.    The  stomach  was  quite  empty,  and  the 
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mucous  membrane  corrugated,  the  intestmes  were  contracted  {pre- 
senting a  cord-like  appearance,  and  spots  of  inflammation  were 
visible. 

The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the  larger  vessels  contained 
fluid  blood. 

A  second  experiment  was  made  on  a  little  dog.  The  quantit/ 
used  was  60  drops  dilute  with  water. 

The  symptoms  already  referred  to  followed  each  other  in  regalar 
succession  being  attended  with  bloody  stools.  Death  ensued  in  this 
case  in  18  minutes. 

These  experiments  aflTord  sufiicient  and  satisfactory  data  to  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  milk  of  the  mudar  may  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  the  most  deadly  vegetable  poisons  in  Ceylon  and  India. 
In  the  rapidity  with  which  it  destroys  life,  it  is  equal  to  the 
poison  of  the  Upas,  the  celebrated  Java  poison,  which  it  is  well 
known  is  a  milky  juice  drawn  from  the  Antiaris  Toxicaria  pro- 
ducing the  same  symptoms  on  the  animal  economy  that  the  jnice 
of  the  warra  does. 

From  the  effects  which  the  milk  of  the  Calotropis  gigantea  has 
thus  been  ascertained  to  produce,  it  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  Narcotic-Irritant  poisons,  a  class  of  poisons  that  act  oo 
the  Cerebro-spinal  system  of  the  nerves  paralysing  the  muscles 
and  finally  the  heart. 

During  the  trial  of  the  case  jt  was  clearly  proved  that  the  patient 
suffered  from  exactly  the  same  painful  and  fatal  effects  that  were 
noticed  in  my  two  experiments;  and  the  contracted  cord-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  man's  Intestines  sent  to  me  for  examination  at  once 
convinced  me  that  death  was  caused  by  the  effects  of  the  Madar 
Milk,  which,  though  as  I  believed  hitherto  unknown  as  a  poison, 
is  positively  such,  and  that  of  an  irritant  character. 

As  this  cannot  but  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Indian  Toxicolo- 
gist,  I  have  in  these  few  remarks  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  this 
Society,  as  this  is  the  only  literary  and  scientific  body  in  Cejloo 
through  which  the  fact  can  be  communicated. 
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The  Native  doctor  who  administered  the  drug  was  tried  for  man- 
slaughter ID  September  last  at  Chilaw,  and  sentenced .  to  2  years 
imprisonment  within  the  gaol.  The  leniency  of  the  sentence  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  malpraxis  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Jury,  was  the  result  of  carelessness  and  ignorance. 
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On  the  Crocodiles  of  Ceylon — By  the  Revd.  Principal  Boakk. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  Crocodiles  being  but  seldom  visited,  in 
consequence  both  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  localities  in  which  thej 
are  generally  to  be  found,  and  of  the  dangerous  character  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  habits  of  these  animals  are  very  imperfectly  known. 
The  following  account  of  two  nests,  which  were  recently  found 
within  a  few  miles  of  Colombo,  may  therefore  be  interesting  to 
I^aturalists. 

The  first  of  these  nests  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Symonds  of  the 
Survey  Department,  who  found  it  to  contain  about  150  eggs,  which 
he  removed,  not  without  considerable  risk,  having  been  repeatedly 
charged  by  the  old  Crocodile  who  was  guarding  them. 

My  curiosity  having  been  excited  by  the  description  which  I 
received  of  the  nest  from  Mr.  Symonds,  T  went  to  examine  il 
myself.  I  found  it  amongst  the  bushes  on  the  swampy  bank  of 
the  Bolgoddo  lake,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  water. 

The  nest  itself  consisted  of  wet  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  mad, 
and  was  raised  to  the  height  of  between  three  and  four  feet,  pre- 
senting In  shape  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  small  conical  hay- 
cock, but  in  colour  and  consistency  that  of  a  heap  of  dung.  Round 
the  base  of  the  cone,  was  a  circular  trench  more  than  three  feet 
broad,  and  about  two  feet  deep,  in  which  the  old  Crocodile  waa 
wont  to  wallow  while  watching  her  nest.  The  circle  encloseil  by 
this  trench,  the  whole  of  which  was  covered  by  the  base  of  the 
nest,  was  between  six  and  seven  feet  in  diameter. 

I  am  not  aware  that  these  conical  nests  have  been  previously 
noticed.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  nests 
of  the  Crocodile,  says  in  speakin*^  of  the  Alligator  in  his  Illustrated 
Natural  History,  that  the  parent  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand  of 
the  river  side,  scratching  a  hole  with  her  paws^  and  placmg  them 
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in  a  regular  layer  therein.  '<  She  then  scrapes  some  sand,  dry 
leaves,  grass,  and  mud  over  them,  smoothes  it,  and  deposits  a  second 
layer  upon  (hem.  These  eggs  are  then  covered  in  a  similar  manner 
and  another  layer  deposited,  until  the  mother  has  laid  from  50  to 
60  eggs.  A  Ithough  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  mother  does  not  desert  her  young, 
but  lea4s  them  to  the  water  and  takes  care  of  them,  until  their 
limbs  are  sufficiently  strong,  and  their  scales  sufficiently  firm  to 
permit  them  to  roam  the  water  without  assistance." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  nest  of  the  Crocodile  of  Ceylon  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  Alligator  as  described  by  Mr«  Wood. 
In  the  former  the  eggs  are  placed  at  a  height  of  at  least  two  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and,  although  the  nests  in  Ceylon 
are  principally  composed  of  aquatic  weeds  in  a  wet  state,  which 
might  be  expected  to  give  out  considerable  heat  in  fermenting,  yet 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  artificial  heat  is  required  to  hatch  the 
cggSj  because  several  eggs,  which  were  procured  from  the  Bolgodde 
nests,  were  hatched  in  my  house,  being  merely  deposited  in  earth 
which  was  kept  damp  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

While  examining  the  nest  that  had  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Symonds,  we  were  told  by  some  natives  who  accompanied  us,  that 
there  was  another  nest,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  spot,  which 
had  not  yet  been  disturbed. 

On  visiting  this  second  nest,  we  found  it  in  all  respects  very  like 
the  first^  except  that  it  was  not  so  large,  and  that,  besides  the  trench 
which  surrounded  it,  there  were  one  or  two  holes  in  the  swamp  in 
which  the  natives  said  that  the  old  Crocodile  was  accustomed  to  lie. 

Warned  by  the  narrow  escape  which  Mr.  Symonds  had  when 
examining  the  first  nest,  we  approached  very  cautiously,  expecting 
an  attack  every  moment,  and  when  we  were  all  assembled  on  the 
edge  of  the  trench  surrounding  the  nest,  we  hesitated  to  cross  it, 
because  it  was  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  across  the  trench, 
that  Mr.  Symonds  was  first  attacked  by  the  other  Crocodile, 
which  raised  its  formidable  jaws  directly  beneath  him,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  effectually  put  a  stop  to  his  proceeding?,  had  he  not 
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promptly  discharged  the  contents  of  his  fowling  piece  down  her 
throat.*  On  finding  however  that  no  Crocodile  appeared,  our  con. 
fidence  returned;  and  at  length  one  of  our  number  yentored  to 
approach  near  enough  to  remoye  the  top  of  the  nest,  and  to  take 
away  the  eggs,  of  which  he  procured  twenty-five. 

On  my  expressing  astonishment  at  the  pacific  conduct  of  the 
parent  Crocodile,  and  suggesting  that  it  was  probably  absent  in 
pursuit  of  food,  the  natives  who  were  with  us  expressed  their  oon* 
viction,  that  it  was  at  that  moment  in  the  trench;  but  that  it  was 
of  a  diflerent  c(tste  from  the  first.  Further  enquiries  have  satisfied 
me  that  this  belief  in  the  existence  of  two  different  species,  or,  as 
the  natives  call  them,  castes^  of  Crocodiles  is  universal  in  the  coun- 
try; and  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  informs 
me  that  a  similar  belief  prevails  in  Bengal  respecting  the  Mugger, 
which  closely  resembles  the  Crocodile  of  Ceylon,  if  it  be  not  iden- 
tical with  it  One  caste  is  said  to  confine  itself  to  a  fish  diet,  while 
the  other  attacks  hqman  beings. 

The  former,  called  by  the  Sinhalese  Elle  Kimbola,  or  Grey 
Crocodile,  grows  to  a  larger  size  than  the  more  savage  species,  and 
is  said  to  be  that  which  is  found  about  Komegalle.  As  I  have 
two  thriving  specimens,  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  the  Crocodile 
which  attacked  Mr.  Symonds,  and  am  promised  one  of  the  pro- 
geny of  that  which  submitted  so  quietly  to  the  plundering  of  its 
nest  in  my  presence,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain,  by 
the  aid  of  some  eminent  English  Naturalist,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  same  or  to  two  different  species.  At  present  they  present 
no  difference  in  appearance  that  an  unscientific  eye  can  detect. 

I  may  mention  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  bringing  up  young 
Crocodiles  by  hand,  as  they  obstinately  refuse  every  kind  of  food 
that  I  have  ever  presented  to  them.  One,  which  was  brought  to 
me  some  years  ago,  died  of  inanition,  although,  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  that  it  was  in  my  possession,  I  constantly  tempted  it  witfi 

*  This  shot  was  not,  however,  fatal  $  for  Mr.  Symonds  was  sabaeqnentlj 
charged  twice  by,  as  he  belieres,  the  same  crocodile. 
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both  flesh  and  fish.  Those  which  1  now  have  I  feed  by  forcing 
bits  of  raw  meat  down  their  throats  with  a  stick,  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Under  this  treatment,  they  seem  to  thrive,  having  about 
doubled  in  size  since  they  left  the  egg;  but  the  operation  ifl  not  a 
pleasant  one»  and  requires  some  dexterity,  as  their  teetb  are  exceed- 
ingly sharp,  and  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  turning  upon  the  hand 
that  feeds  them. 
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Native  Medicinal  Oils. 

The  processes,  by  which  all  Medicinal  oils  are  prepared,  woold 
seem  to  be  almost  the  same,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few. 

The  general  process  followed  in  these  preparations,  is  this: — 

The  drugs  prescribed  for  the  first  decoction,  being  cut  up  and 
pounded  together,  are  put  into  a  vessel  (earthen  or  copper)  with 
well-water  four  times  the  weight  of  the  drugs;  the  whole  is  then 
gauged  bj  means  of  a  piece  of  stick,  on  which  accordinglj  a  mark 
is  put  to  denote  the  quantity,  and  three  times  as  much  water  Is 
again  added.  This  is  boiled  down  to  a  quarter  of  the  whole  or 
until  it  is  reduced  to  the  mark.  The  boiling  must  go  on  very 
slowly,  continuing  for  seven  Jays.  Sometimes  the  juices  of  certain 
plants  are  substituted  for  this  docoction. 

This  first  decoction  being  then  strained  is  put  into-  a  venel, 
generally  copper,  with  oil  (  Sessamum  or  other  as  the  case  may  be) 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  it  in  weight,  and  is  next  boiled  with  a  medi- 
cal composition,  called  "  Kal^e"  compounded  of  a  number  of  me- 
dicinal  drugs  well  ground  together,  which  kalke  itself  must,  in 
weight,  be  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  oil.  The  boiling  of  this,  which 
may  be  called  the  second  decoction,  is  continued  for  nearly  five 
days  more,  except  where  juices  are  used  instead  of  the  first  decoc- 
tion, in  which  case,  the  boiling  should  not  exceed  three  days. 
When  the  Kalke  assumes  the  consistency  of  Bees'  wax,  the  vessel 
is  taken  off  the  fire,  and  the  liquid  being  then  well  strained,  becomes 
the  Medicinal  OiL 


Oils.     No.  1. — Sidharte  Tiele. 
First  Decoction. 


Bely — -^gle  marmelos,  Corr. 
Middy — Premna  serratifolia,  Linn. 
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Totilla— Calosimthes  indica,  Blame. 

Palol — Spathodea  adenophylla,  D  C. 

Etdemata — Gmelina  Rheedei,  Hook. 

Aswenoa  — Aljsicarpus  vaginalis,  D  C. 

Polpala — ^rva  lanata,  J  use. 

Endero^-RiciDis  communis,  Lion. 

Bata — Solanam  Indicum,  Linn. 

Bewille — Sida  species. 

Take  the  roots  of  these  in  equal  qnantities,  add  them  together, 
and  the  roots  of  Satavaria,  Asparagus  racemosus. 

Pound  them  well  and  put  all  in  a  vessel  with  four  times  their 
weight  of  water.  Put  a  mark,  and  then  add  three  times  the  same 
quantity  of  water.    Boil  down  the  whole  to  a  quarter. 

Second  Decoction. 

Strain  and  put  this  first  decoction  into  a  clean  vessel,  with 
Sessamum  oil  and  cow's  milk,  each  equal  to  a  quarter  of  it  in 
weight.  'Then  add  Kalke  composed  of  the  following  ingredients, 
by  grinding  them  together  with  cold  water. 

Satepuspe — Anelhum  sowa  seed, 

Wadekaha — Acorus  calamus. 

Ingnm -—Ginger. 

Savindelunu— Bock  salt 

Maha  Arathe — ^Alpinia  Galanga  Linn. 

Sulu  Arathe — ? 

Ensaal — Cardamoms . 

Dewedaare — ^Pinus  Deodar. 

Sandoon — Sandal. 

Kottan^-Aucklandia  Costus,  FalL 

Gahnade— Talc. 

Amnkkera — Withania  somnifera,  Dun. 

Meretemiris — Pepper. 

Jatamanse — Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  D  C. 

Welmadete — Bubia  cordifolia. 

These  should  be  taken  in  equal  quantities,  and  when  added  to- 
gether,  the  whole  must  be  equal,  in  weight,  to  a  quarter  of  the  oil 
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taken.  All  this  must  be  boiled  until  the  water  is  completelj  ex- 
hausted, and  the  Kalke  assumes  the  consistency  of  Bee's  wax. 
Then  strain  the  oil. 

ViBTUES. 

In  all  cases  of  pain  in  the  sides,  &c.,  Rheumatic  or  otherwise, 
the  oil  may  be  rubbed  over  the  parts  affected;  if  the  ailment  be 
severe,  a  table  spoonful  to  be  internally  applied, — immediate  relief 
is  certain.  Fenuiles  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  may  safely  drink 
this  oil  in  cases  of  pain  in  the  chest  and  abdomra.  This  is  also 
good  for  diseases  in  the  ear  and  head,  seven  or  eight  drops  maj 
be  applied  to  the  ear  and  a  little  rubbed  on  the  head.  This  oil  is 
of  a  cold  temperament,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  persons  who 
suffer  from  excessive  heat  in  the  system. 

It  may  be  safely  used  in  cases  of  illness  among  children. 


No.  2. — Vaamedewe  Kase  Tiele. 
Make  the  First  decoction  of  the  following  drugs  by  boiling  them 
in  the  manner  prescribed. 
Roots  of  Wara— Calatropis  gigantea,  R.  Br. 
Navehandy  —Euphorbia  Tirucalli,  Linn. 
Karande — ^Pongamia  glabra,  Vent. 
Totile — Calosanthes  Indica,  Blume. 
Waila— Gynandropsis  pentaphylla,  D.  C. 
Patuk— Euphorbia  nereifolia,  Linn. 
Yakevanasse — Anisomeles  ovata,  R.  Br. 
Yakberiye — Crotalaria  labumifolia,  Linn. 
Welrukattene — Cryptolepis  Buchanani,  Roem.  et  Sch. 
Kurundo--Cinnamon. 
Lonuvarene — Cratoeva  Roxburghii,  R.  Br. 
Saksande — Aristolochia  Indica,  Linn. 
Batu — Solanum  Indicum,  Linn. 
Ratnetul — ^Plumbago  rosea,  Linn. 
Tombe — Leucas  zeylanica,  R.  Br, 
Eariville — Momordica  Charantiay  Linn. 
Madarutala— Ocimum  canum,  linn. 
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Bely — Mgh  marmelos,  Corr. 

Cobombe— Azaderachta  Indica,  Ad.  de  Juss. 

Pambura — Limonia  Missionis,  Widl. 

Hiogorapatta—  Acacia  concinna,  D.  C. 

Eremudu — Erjtbrina  Indica,  Lam. 

MuroDga — Moringa  pterygosperma,  Goert. 

Nijede — Sanseviera  zeylanica,  Willd. 

Kukurumaan— Bandia  uliginosa^  D.  C. 

Siviye — Cbavica  Chuvya,  Moq. 

Nike—  Vitex  Negundo,  Lion. 

loguru— Ginger. 

Second  Decoction. 

Take  the  following  oils  in  equal  quantities,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  first  decoction. 

Sessamum  oil — 

Castor  oil — 

Mee-oil — Expressed  from  the  seed  of  Bassia  longifolia. 

Cohombe-oil — Margosa. 

Next  add  kalke  made  of  the  following  ingredients  taken  in  equal 
proportions. 

Seeds  of  Dalak — Euphorbia  antiqnorum,  Linn. 

Moonemal — Mimusops  elengi,  Linn. 

Medelle — Barringtoina  racemosa,  Rox. 

Rukpenere — Sapindus  emarginatus,  Vahl. 

Puhul — Benincasa  cerifera,  Lavi. 

Dette — Baliospermum  polyandrum,  Wight. 

Kekiry — Cucumis,  sp. 

Nelly — ^Phyllanthus  Emblica,  Linn. 

Mee — Bassia  longifolia. 

Siviye — Chavica  Chuvya,  Moq. 

Trastevalu — Ipomoea  turpethum,  R.  Br. 

Kaluduru — Black  cummin  seed,  Nigella  sativa,  Linn. 

Sududuru — White  cummin  seed, 

Asemodegan — Parsley. 

Ingum — Ginger. 
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Miris— Pepper. 

Tippily— Long  pepper. 

Arelu-  Terminalia  Chebula,  Retz. 

Bulu — Terminalia  BeIerica,Roxb.  fruit. 

Nelly— Phyllanthus  Enablica,  Linn. 

Noce — Nutmeg. 

Wasawasi — Mace. 

Krabo— Clove. 

Suduloonu — Garlic. 

Wadekaha  —  Acorus  calamus. 

i^eronkayan — Assa  foetida. 

Seenakkaaran. 

Palmaanikkan— Blue  vitriol. 

Savindelunu — Rock  salt. 

Yavekarelu  n  u — Nitre. 

Soweselunu — Natron. 

Balal  lonu. 

Harankaba — Curcuma  Zerumbet,  Rox. 

Satepuspe — Anethum  sowa,  Rox. 

Welmee — Liqu  orice. 

Kottan. — Aucklandia  Costus,Falk. 

Maasakka — Oak  Galls. 

Boil  these  for  ^ve  days,  and  strain  the  oiL 

Virtues. 

This  oil  cures  all  boils  in  the  throat  It  renders  the  aid  of  the 
Surgeon  unnecessary,  even  in  cases,  in  which  it  had  at  first  appeared 
to  be  indispensable.  Even  cases  which  had  resisted  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  Surgeon,  have  often  yielded  to  the  application  of  this 
oil,  when  such  application  had  been  made  after  mere  opening  of 
the  boil.  Li  cases  of  boils  inside  the  tliroat,  it  should  be  drunk 
by  the  patient,  about  a  Tea-spoonful  at  a  time,  once  or  twice  a  day 
In  other  cases  it  may  be  rubbed  over  the  boil. 

In  cases  of  scrofulous  tumours  round  the  neck,  the  oil  should  be 
rubbed  over  them  and  they  should  be  fomented  with  burnt  salt. 
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No.  3. —  Wiridukomaare  Tiele, 

Make  the  First  decoction  of  the  following  drugs. 

Roots  of  Garide— 

Lonuvarene  — Ci'atoeva  Roxburghii,  Wall^ 

Waraa—  Calatropis  Gigantea,  R.  Br, 

Totile — Cftlosanthes  Indica,  Bl. 

Seenuk — Euphorbia  Tortillis,  Rottl. 

Enderu — Ricinis  Communis, 

Karende — Pongamia  Glabra. 

BeviUe— Sida  Sp. 

Ratnetul — Plumbago  Rosea,  Linn. 

Nike — Vitex  N^undo. 

Daluk — Euphorbia  Antiquorum,  Linn. 

Second  Decoction. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  the  following  oils,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  equal  to  1  -4th  of  the  First  decoction. 
Sessamum  oil — 
Castor  oil. 

Mee-oil — Bassia  Longifolia. 
Cow-ghee^ 

Cohambe  oil — Margosa. 

Next  make  ^^Kalke*^  of  the  following  ingredients. 
Seeds  of  Pusvel — Entada  scandens,  Benth. 
Cumburu'— Guilandina  Bonduc,  Linn 
Karende— Pongamia  glabra. 
Arelu — Terminalia  Chebula,  Linn. 
Bulu — Terminalia  Bilirica,  Linn. 
Nelly — Phyllanthus  emblica. 
Sududuru — White  cummin  seed. 
Caluduru — Black  cummin  seed. 
Asemodegan — Parsley. 
Sadikka — Nutmeg. 
Kraboe— Clove. 
Wasawasi — Mace. 
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Kottemally— Coriander. 
Uluva — Trigonella  FoeDum-groecam,  Linn. 
Feronkajan — ^Assa  foetida- 
Suduloonu — Grarlic . 
Inguru— Ginger. 
Miris — ^Pepper. 
Tippily — ^Long  pepper. 
Boil  these  and  strain  the  oil. 

ViETUES. 

A  remedy  for  all  ^^Sannt/*  diseases,  fits  arising  from  excessire 
cold,  especially  in  child  birth,  and  oppression  in  the  chest.  To  ba 
applied  internally  and  poored  in  the  ears  and  nostrils. 

For  all  pains  and  ^^Andevayo"*,  Hydrocele,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  on 
the  parts-^and  for  costiveness  of  the  bowMs  it  is  to  be  mbbed  on 
the  abdomen  and  fomentations  most  be  applied. 

This  has  also  the  effect  of  instantly  warming  the  blood. 


No.  4. —  Wajjrekactnty  Tiele. 
Make  the  First  decoction  of  Bewille  roots. 

Second  Decoction. 

Take  each  of  the  following  liquids  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
First  decoction. 

Juice  of  Kidaran-alle — Boots  of  Amorphophallus  campanak> 
tus,  Bl. 

Tender  cocoanut  water. 

Cow's  milk. 

Then  take  a  quantity  of  Sessamum  oil  equal  to  one-sixteentli  of 
the  aggregate  weight  of  the  First  decoction  and  the  other  three 
liquids. 

Next  add  ^'Kalke^  equal  in  weight  to  one-fourth  of  the  Sessa^ 
mum  oil,  by  grinding  together  the  following  ingredients  in  equal 
quantities. 

Dewedaare — ^Pinus  Deodar. 

Kalanduru— Cyperus  rotundus. 
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Satepuspe— Anethum  sowa. 
Inguni — Ginger. 
Kaha — Curcuma  longa. 
Wenivel — Coscinium  fenestratum,  Colebr, 
Kottan — Auckandia  Costus,  Falk. 
Kattekumtchal — Frankincense. 
Ensaal— Cardamoms. 
Kurundopotu— Cinnamon  bark. 
Namal-reno — Pollen  of  Iron-wood  flower. 
Sandun^  Sandal  wood, 

Hore-aretu — Core  of  the  Dipterocarpus  zejlanicus,  Thw. 
Nelun-alle — Nelumbium  speciosum-root. 
Boil  all  these  as  usual,  and  strain  the  oiL 

Virtues. 
Good  for  all  sorts  of  diseases,  to  be  drunk,  or  rubbed  over  the 
parts  affected,  or  to  be  applied  to  the  nose.  This  is  particularly  suc- 
cessfnll  in  cases  of  boils  in  the  throat,  and  mouth,  and  Gum-boils, 
as  well  as  all  asthmatic  diseases  even  in  children. 


No.  5. —  Vaate  murtu  Tiele, 
Substitue  the  Juice  of  the  following  plants  for  the  First  decoction. 

Mowekeerije— Sarcostemma  viminale. 

Waraa — Calatropis  gigantea 

Daluk— Euphorbia  antiquorum. 

Eansa — Hemp. 

Nike— Vitex,  Negundo. 

Timbiri — Diospyros  glutinifera. 

Extract  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  first  five  plants,  and  of  the 
bark  of  the  last  plant,  and  take  them  in  equal  quantities. 

Next  take  the  following  oils  in  equal  quantities,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  composition  of  the  above  juices. 

Mee-oil— Extracted  from  the  seeds  of  Bassia  longifolia. 

Sessamum-oil. 

Castor-oil. 
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Cow-ghee. 

Cocoenut-oil. 
Then  make  "Kalke'^  of  the  following  ingredients. 

Eaha — Curcuma  Longa. 

Wenivel — Coscinium  fenestratum. 

Tippily — ^Long  Pepper. 

Peronkayan — Assa  foetida. 

Moonemal-ete— Seeds  of  Mimusops  elengL 

Sodulunu — Garlic. 

These  should  be  taken  in  equal  quantities,  so  that  the  whole 
when  added  together,  may  be  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  weight  or 
the  oils  above  mentioned.  Boil  every  thing  together  during  three 
days,  until  the  "Kalke"  assumes  the  consistency  of  Bees^  wax,  and 
strain  the  oil. 

Virtues. 
Good  for  all  diseases  arising  from  the  morbid  or  excited  state  of 
the  windy  humour.     This  oil  is  of  a  warm  temperament  and  ad- 
apted to  persons  frequently  subject  to  cold  sensations.    In  all  cases 
of  pains  it  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  parts  affected. 


No,  6. — Koleslestna  Tiele, 
Kxtract  the  juice  of — 
Batu-fruit— A  species  of  the  night  shade. 
Kukurumaan  fruit — Randia  uliginosa,  D.  C. 
Demette  fruit — Gmelina  Asiatica. 
Pusvel — Entada  scandens. 
Hiiiguruvel — Gueilandina  Bonduc. 
Niyede — Sanseviera  zeylanica. 
Pupnle  leaves — Vemonia  zeylanica,  Less. 
Embuldoddan— Citrus  aurantium. 
Iremusu  roots — Hemidesmus  indicus. 
Sooduloonu — Garlic. 
Inguru— Ginger. 
Welaa  roots-- Gynandropsis  pentaphylla. 
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Eremudu  leaves — Erythrina  indica. 

Kuppeveniye  leaves — Acalypha  Indica. 

Mumnga  bark — Moringa  pterygosperma. 

Take  these  juices  in  equal  quantities  instead  of  the  First  decoc- 
tion, add  cocoanut  milk  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  whole  of  the 
juices,  Sessamum  oil  equal  to  half  the  cocoanut  milk,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  Castor  oil. 

Next  make  "JPa/zfec"  of  equal  quantities  of  the  following  ingre- 
dients, so  that  itmayequalaquarterof  the  Sessamum  and  Castoroils. 

Dewedare— Pinus  Deodar. 

Welmee — Liquorice. 

Savindelunu—  Rock  salt. 

Wasavaasi — Mace. 

Seenakkaaran — 

Tippily — Long  pepper. 

Yavekarelunu — Nitre. 

Trastevaalu — Ipomoea  turpethum. 

Asemodagan—Parsley. 

Akkrepatta— Pellitony  of  Spain. 

Galis — Gardenia  latifolia. 

Kaluduru — Black  cummin  seed. 

Sududuru — White  cummin  seed. 

Karaboe — Clove. 

Noce — Nutmeg. 

Palmaanikkan — Blue  vitriol. 

Arelu — Terminalia  Chebula. 

Bulu — Terminalia  Belerica. 

Nelly — Phyllanthus  Emblica. 
Boil  all  these  as  usual,  and  strain  the  oil  at  the  end  of  three  days* 

Virtues. 

Relieves  diseases  characterized  by  an  excess  of  Phlegm,  such  as 
oppression  in  the  chest,  boils  inside  the  throat,  Gum-boils,  and  all 
kinds  of  "  Sanny  "  convulsion  arising  from  a  morbid  state  of  the 
three  humours. 

To  be  taken  internally  and  «ubbed  over  the  body. 
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No,  7. —  VUiossineely  Tielc 
Take  the  Juices  of  the  leaves  of  the  following  plants  in  equal 
proportion. 

Aweriye— Indigo  plant. 
Attene — Stramonium. 
Naa — Iron  wood  tree 
Kaha — Turmeric. 
Erremudu — ^Erythrina  Indica. 
Aswenne — Aljsicarpus  vaginalis. 
Nike— Vitex  Negundo. 
Daluk — Euphorbia  antiquorum. 
Magulkarende— Pongamia  glabra. 
E[atukarendo — Barleria  prionitis. 
Siviye — Chavica  Chuvya. 
Kariville — Momordica  charantia. 
Wang  Eppelle — Justicia  adbadota. 
Puak — Areca 
Tippily — Long  pepper. 
1  elekeeriye — Excaecaria  agallocha. 
Wailaa— Gyandropsis  pentaphylla. 
Patuk — Euphorbia  nerpifolia. 
Cohombe — Margosa. 
Getetumbe — Leucas  zeylanica 
Keekerendeye— Eclipta  erecta,  Linn. 
Maaraa — Adenanthera  pavoHina  Linn. 
Kalukammeriya— Solanum. 
Katnrumurunga — Agati  grandlflora. 
Totile — Calosanthes  Indica. 
Godemanel— Crinum  omatum,  Herb. 
Wasetel — Ipomoea  sepiara,  Konig. 
Karal  Sebo  —  Achyranthes  aspera,  Linn. 
Niyede — Sanseviera  zeylanica. 
Polpala— -^rva  lanata,  Juss. 
Bely — CEgle  marmelos, 
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Poataa — 

Yakberiye—Crotalaria  laburnifolia. 

Fawatta — ^Pavetta  Indica. 

Andutala — A  species  of  Ocymum. 

Wadekaha — Aconis  calamus. 

And  the  juices  of  Polbadda — Cabbage  of  the  cocoanut  tree. 

SodulooDu— Garlic. 

Mix  a  quantity  of  human  urine  equal  to  one-tenth  of  all  these 
juices  put  together.  Add  also  Sesiamum  oil  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
the  aggregate  weight  of  the  whole.  Next  make  ^^Kalhe^  of  the 
following  drugs. 

Kurundupotu — Cinnamon  bark. 

Ensaal  —Cardamoms. 

Ingum— (Ginger. 

Miris — Pepper. 

Tippily — Long  pepper. 

Kollankole— Pogostemon  Heyneanum. 

Noce — Nutmeg. 

Wasawaasy — Mace. 

Kraaboe — Clove. 

Peronkayan — Assa  foetida. 

Grajetippily — A  species  of  long  pepper. 

Kelende^te — Holarrhena  mitis,  B.  Br. 

Waddekaha — Acorus  calamus. 

Saarene — Trianthema  decandra,  root. 

Katerolu — Clitorea  ternatea,  Linn. 

Olinde-ete — Seed  of  Abrus  precatorius.  • 

Patuk  root — A  species  of  Euphorbia. 

A  mnkkera— Withania  somnifera^  Dun. 

Madunitala— -Ocimum  canum,  Linn. 

These  must  be  taken  in  equal  quantities,  and  the  whole  when 
prepared,  should  be  equal  in  weight,  to  one-fourth  of  the  oil  taken. 

Boil  three  days. 

Virtues. 

For  all  serpent-bites  to  be  taken  internally,  a  table-spoonAil,  and 
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rubbed  on  the  wound.     If  the  patient  lose  his  senses,  a  few  drops 
may  be  applied  to  the  nostrils  and  ejes. 

This  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  in  eases  of  poison. 


No.  S.— Heneraaje  Tide* 
First  Decoction. 
Wenivelgete—  Coscinium  fenestratum. 
Pananpety. 

Roots  of  Etdemete — Gmelina  Rheedei. 
Ankende — Acronychia  pedunculata,  Walp^ 
Magulkarende — Fongamia  glabra. 
Anoedaa — Abutilon  sp. 
Welaa — Gynandropsis  pentaphylla. 
Kurundu — Cinnamon. 
Nike — Vitex  Negundo, 
Wara — Calatropis  gigantea. 
Iremusu — Hemidesmus  indicus. 
Dehi — Lime. 
Embuldodan — Citrus  aurantium. 

Second  Decoction. 
To  this  First  decoction  add  juices  of: — 

Batu  fruit — A  species  of  the  night  shade. 

Demote  do.— A  species  of  Gmelina. 

Kukurumaan  do. — Randia  uliginosa. 

Dehi     do, — Lime. 

Dodang  do. — Citrus  aurantium. 

Kaameranka — Averrhoa  Carambola. 

Goreke  do. — Garcinia  Cambogia. 

Liguru — Ginger. 

Pusul— Ash  pumpkin. 

Annasy — Pine  apple. 

Heeresse— Cissus  edulis,  Dalz. 

These  juices  must  be  taken  in  equal  quantities,  and  the    w1io±: 
must  equal  the  First  decoction  in  weight. 
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Next  add  Sessamum  oil. 

Mee  oil — Bassia  longifolia. 

Castor  oil. 

Cow  ghee. 

Kohombe  oil— Margosa. 

CoGoanut  oil. 

These  oils  must  also  be  taken  in  equal  quantities,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  First  decoction  and  the  juices 
put  together. 

Then  make  ^^Kalke^  of  the  following  ingredients,  taken  in  equal 
proportions^  so  that  the  whole  Kalke  may  be  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  oils. 

Areloo— Terminalia  Chebula. 

Bulu — Terminalia  Belerica. 

Nelly— Phyllanthus  Emblica. 

Inguru — Ginger. 

Suduloonu—  Garlic. 

Abe — Mustard. 

Miris — ^Pepper. 

Sewese-lunu — Natron. 

Sawinde-lunu — Rocksalt. 

Balal-lunu. 

Tavekare-lunu. 

Lewa-lunu — Common  salt. 

Savukkaarang— « 

DegaL 

Oluva — Trigonella  Fcenum  Groecum. 

Manoseele— Red  arsenic. 

HiriyaL 

Aankarang. 

Seenakkaaraug. 

Navesaarang — Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Penerepotu — Bark  of  Sapmdus  emarginatus. 
Boil  as  usual,  and  strain  the  oil. 

Bl 
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Virtues. 
'  Relieves  all  sorts  of  Sanny-convulsion  arising  from  a  morbid 
state  of  the  three  humours.     Tb  be  taken  internally  and  applied  to 
the  nose  and  eyes. 


iVo.  9. — Kayteke  Tide, 

Take  the  juice  of  Wetekeyya  roots,  Pandanus  odoratissimus  and 
cow  milk  in  equal  quantities.  Then  take  Sessamum  oil  eqaal  to 
one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  both. 

Next  add  "A'aMe"  made  of  the  following  ingredients,  which, 
when  ground,  must  equal  one-fourth  of  the  oil. 

Sandun — Sandal. 

Welmee — Liquorice. 

Kottan — Aucklandia  Costus. 

Kurundu — Cinnamon. 

Ensaal — Cardamom . 

Kollankole — Pogostemon  Heyneanum. 

Hingurupiyely — Kaempferia  Galanga. 

Kalanduru — Cy perus  rotundas. 

Kok'etiye — Aponogeton  crispus. 

Orulesattang — Civet  musk. 

Dewedaare — Pinus  Deodar. 

Sevenne-roots— Andropogon  muricatum. 

Iiiveriye  do. — Plectranthus  zeylanicus. 

Sirivedy-beville  do. — Sida  species. 

Elapukinisse  seeds — Abelmoschus  moschatus. 

Jataamaanse — Indian  spikenard. 
Boil  these  for  three  days  and  strain  the  oil. 

Virtues. 

Believes  all  diseases  arising  from  the  vitiated  or  heated  states  of 
the  blood,  such  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  to  be  drunk,  or  rubbed  on 
the  parts  affected. 


No.  10. — Ghandrekaanty  Tiele. 
The  juice  of  Wetekeyya  roots  and  cow  milk  in  equal  proportiouA 
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Sessamum  and  Castor  oils  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  juice  and 
milk. 

Kalke  made  of  the  following  drugs  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  oil 
as  usuaL 

Dewedaare — Pinus  Deodar. 

Welmee— Liquorice. 

Iriveriye  roots — Plectranthlis  zeylanicus. 

Samedera  roots — Samadera  Indica. 

Lotsumbulu  bark — Symplocos  racemosa. 

Hingurupiyely — Kssmpferia  Galanga. 

Pambemul. 

Kuppeyeniye — Acalypha  Indica. 

Eeekirindiye— Eclipta  erecta. 

Ingini  seeds— Strychnos  potatorum. 

Orulesattang — Civet  musk. 

Kayippoo — Catechu. 

Olinde  roots — Abrus  precatorius, 

Kalanduru — Cyperus  rotundus. 

Bintamburu  roots — Ipomasa  rugosa. 

Arelu— Terminalia  Chebula. 

Bulu — Terminalia  Belerica. 

Nelly — Phyllanthus  Emblica. 

Sandon — Sandal. 
Boil  these  for  three  days. 

Virtues. 

Relieves  Headache,  heat  in  the  brain  and  eyes,  causing  a  cons- 
tant flow  of  tears.  Good  for  all  diseases  of  the  head  arising  from 
heat.  This  is  a  very  mild  oil,  and  good  fdr  daily  use  by  rubbing 
on  the  head. 


No,  W,'^  Dewemurtukumaare  Tide. 
Take  the  juices  of 
Mee-roots — Bassia  longi folia. 
Kurundu  do. — Cinnamon. 
Waraa     do. — Calatropis  Gigantea. 
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Magulkarende  do*  — Pongamia  glabra. 

These  must  be  taken  in  equal  proportions,  as  also  the  following 
juices,  so  as  to  make  the  latter  equal  to  the  former. 

The  juice  of  Kinihiriye  leaves — Cochlospermum  Gossjpium. 

Attene  leaves — Stramonium. 

Keekirindiye  leaves — Eclipta  erecta. 

Mugunevenne  do.— Altemantheii  sessilis. 

Madura tala       do.^-A  species  of  basiL 

Leeme  do. — Dolichos  ca^ang. 

Kapperevalliya  do.— Coleus  aromaticus. 

Iriveriye  do. — Plectranthus  zeylanicus. 

Satavaariye      do. — ^Asparagus  racemosus. 

Ahu  do. — Morinda  citrifolia. 

Welaa  do.— •Gynandropsie  pentaphylla. 

Nike  do. — Vitex  Negundo. 

Then  add  a  similar  quantity  of  cocoanut  milk,  thus  you  will 
have  the  two  compositions  of  the  juices  and  cocoanut  milk — all  the 
three  in  equal  proportions. 

Next  add  so  much  of  the  following  oils,  to  be  taken  in  equal 
quantities— as  will  be  proportionate  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  of 
these  liquids. 

Castor  oiL 

Mee  oil — Bassia  longifolia. 

Cow-ghee. 

Kohmbe  oil — Margosa. 

Lastly  Boake  the  **Kalke^*  of  the  following  ingredients,  which 
must,  when  ground  together,  equal  one-fourth  of  the  oils. 

Kaludura — Black  cummin  seed. 

Sududura — White  cummin  seed. 

Suduloonu— Garlic. 

Perunkaayan — Assa  foetida. 

Kraboe — Clove. 

Wasawase— Mace. 

Sadikka — Nutmeg. 

Asemodegan— Parsley. 
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Pepiliye— Hedyotis  racemosa. 
Nerivisse — Aconitum  ferox. 
Palmaanikkan — ^Blue  vitriol. 
SavindehiDa — Rock  salt. 
Welmee— Liquorice, 
Abing — Opium. 

Harankaha — Curcuma  zerumbet. 
Atkaha — Turmeric 
Arelu — Terminalia  Chebula. 
Bulu — Terminalia  Belerica. 
Nelly — Phyllanthus  Emlica. 
loguru — Ginger. 
Kattekumathal — Frankincense. 
Jataamaanse — Indian  spikemu'd. 
Wadekaha — Acorua  calamus. 
Sevenne  roots — Andropogon  muricatum. 
Irireriye  roots — Plectranthus  zeylanicus. 
Hingurupiyely — Eempferia  Galanga. 
Vildummella — A  species  of  resin. 
Boil  these  for  seven  days,  using  cinnamon  wood  for  ftiel. 

Virtues. 
To  be  rubbed  on  the  head  and  applied  to  the  ear  and  nose  in  all 
cases  of  Sanny.     This  oil  will  readily  restore  warmth.     It  is  also 
very  efficacious  in  cases  of  cholera,  for  restoring  warmth  and  relie- 
ving cramps. 


No.  U.'-Gadu  Tiele. 
Take    the  Juices  of  Muruwa  leaves,  Marsdenia  tenacissisna; 
Magulwaaraa  Do. — a  species  of  Adenanthera,  in  equal  quantities, 
and  cocoanut  oil  equal  to  a  quarter  of  both  these  Juices  put  together, 

Kalka. 
Sududuru — White  Cummin  seed 
Kaluduru — ^Black  Cummin  seed. 
Kondegan — Sulphur. 
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Suduloonu — Garlic 
Boil  these  three  days. 

Virtues. 

Cures  all  incipient  boils,  when  rubbed  and  fomented  with  burnt 
salt.— 

No,  13. — Brungamaleke  Tiele. 

fake  the  Juice  of  Kekirindie—Eclipta  erecta,  and 

Nellj  fruit — Phyllanthus  Emblica 

With  cow  milk  and  Sessamum  oil 

All  in  equal  quantities;  mix  them  together,  and  to  the  weight  of 
one-sixty- fourth  of  this  composition,  take  fVelmee,  liquorice  which 
being  ground,  must  be  boiled  with  the  liquids,  for  three  days. 

Virtues. 
Believes  heat  in  the  head  and  eyes,  attended  with  constant  flow 
of  tears,  blackens   the  hair  and  cures  all  headaches,  to  be  nibbed 
on  the  head« 


No.  U.-^Seepathe  Tiele. 
Make  the  First  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the    Maadam  tree— 
Syzygium  Jambolanum. 

Second  Decoction. 
Sessamum  oil  equal  to  ^  of  the  First  decoction. 

Kalka. 
Inguru — Ginger, 
Miris — Pepper. 
Tippily — Long  Pepper. 
Arelu — Terminalia  Chebula. 
Bulu — Terminalia  Belerica  fruit. 
Nelly — Phylanthus  Emblica. 
Wenevel — Coscinium  fenestratum. 
Kaha — Tu  rmer  ic 
Boil  these  for  three  days. 
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Virtues. 
A  cure  for  Elephantiasis.     The  oil  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
head  and  the  legs,  twice  a  day.     This  application  must  be  continu- 
ed for  one  mouth,  when  it  is  certain  to  give  relief. 


No,  15. — Balakorande  Tiele. 
First  Decoction. 
Bewille — Sida  species. 
Katokarendo — Phoberos  Ccertnerii. 

Second  Decoction. 
Sessamum  oil  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  First  decoction.     Cow 
milk  four  times  as  much  as  oil. 
Kalka  Sandun — Sandal. 
Kattekumatchal — Frankincen  se, 
Kottan — Aucklandia  Costus. 
Ensaal — Cardamum. 
Hingurupiyely— Kempfcria  galanga. 
Iremusu— Hemidesmus  indicus. 
Agil — Logwood 
Kideatuttan. 

Satepuspe — Anethum  sowa. 
Amukkera — Withania  Somnlfenu 
Jeweeke — Seweya. 
VriBsembeke. 

Jataamaanse— Indian  spikenard. 
Wehnee— Liquorice. 
Dewedara — Pinus  Deodar. 
Sayindelunu — ^Rock  salt. 
Batnetul— Plumbago  rosea. 
Asemodegam — Parsley. 
Perunkayan — Assa  faetida. 
Tippily*— Long  pepper. 
Munwenne* 
Maswenna. 
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Inguru — Ginger. 

Walga  miris— Piper  Sylvestre. 

These  must  be  taken  in  equal  quantities  and  the  whole  whea 
ground  together  must  be  equal  to  ^  of  the  oil. 

Virtues. 

For  all  pains  in  the  sjetem,  nervous  debility,  and  oppression  in 
the  chest.  To  be  drunk  and  rubbed  over  the  parts  affected,  and 
applied  to  the  nose. 

This  paper  was  found  among  the  Society's  papers  without  any 
n^me  attached  to  it — It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  producdoo 
of  the  late  Dr.  Pieris  of  Kandy,  who  paid  considerable  attention 
to  Native  Materia  Medica. 

The  Botanical  names  given  of  the  plants  have  been  corrected* 
and  those  hot  given  added  by  Mr.  Ferguson  F.  L,  S. 
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Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Society* 


[Jfcw.— The  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon  was  instituted  7th  February, 
1845  ;  and  by  the  unanimoos  vote  of  a  Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  held  on  the  7th  February  1846, 
it  was  declared  a  Branch  of  that  Society,  under  the  designation 
of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.] 

1.  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  institute  and  promote 
inquiries  into  the  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Arts  and  Social  Con- 
dition of  the  present  and  former  inhabitants  of  this  Island,  with  its 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  its  Climate  and  Meteorology,  its  Botany 
and  Zoology. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  resident  or  ordinary,  honorary, 
and  corresponding  Members  |  all  elected  by  ballot  at  some  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society. 

3.  Members  residing  in  any  part  of  Ceylon  are  considered 
resident. 

4.  Persons  who  contribute  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  an 
eminent  and  distinguished  manner,  are  eligible  as  Honorary  Members. 

5.  Persons  residing  at  a  distance  from  Colombo  may,  upon 
special  grounds,  and  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
be  elected  Corresponding  members. 

6.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  fee  on  entrance,  or  any  annual  contribution,  and  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  privilege  of  itlie 
Library,  but  are  not  to  vote  at  meetings,  or  be  elected  to  any  of  its 
offices,  or  take  anj  part  in  its  private  business. 

7.  AH  Military  Medical  Officers  resident,  or  who  may  reside, 
in  Ceylon,  are  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society  without  entrance  fee 
or  Subscription. 
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8.  Every  ordinary  Member  of  the  Society  shall  pay,  on  admis- 
sion, an  entrance  fee  of  half  a  guinea,  and  an  annual  subscription  of 
one  guinea.  Annual  subscriptions  shall  be  considered  due  on  the  1st  of 
January  of  each  year.  Members  who  fail  to  pay  their  subscriptions  by 
the  end  of  the  year  (provided  they  have  been  called  for),  shall  be  ooa- 
sidered  to  have  relinquished  their  connection  with  the  Society. 

9.  The  privilege  of  a  Life  Membership  may  be  ensured  by  the 
payment  of  £10  10*.,  with  entrance  fee,  on  admission;  £8  8».,  after 
two  years;  and  £7  7*.,  after  four  or  more  years'  subscriptions. 

10.  The  OflSce-bearers  of  the  Society  shall  be,  a  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  with  a  Librarian,  Curator 
of  the  Museum,  and  Conservator  of  the  Meteorological  and  other 
scientific  instruments  of  the  Society  :— all  appointed  from  time  to 
time  by  open  vote  at  some  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  ;  and  their 
functions  shall  be  as  follows  *— 

f  1 .]  The  President,  and  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  take  the  Chair  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
Committee,  maintain  order,  collect  the  votes,  and  cause  the 
laws  of  the  Society  to  be  observed  and  enforced. 

[2.]  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  collect,  and  pay  out  all 
monies  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  keep  an  account  thereof, 
with  the  vouchers,  and  submit  a  statement  of  the  pecuniary 
affiiirs  of  the  Society  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  and  at 
other  times  as  may  be  required. 

[3.]  The  Secretary  shall  arrange,  give  notice  of,  and  attend, 
all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Committee,  and  re- 
cord their  proceedings  ;  he  shall  also  edit  the  Journal,  and 
exercise  a  general  superintendence  under  the  authority  of 
the  Committee. 

[4.]  The  Librarian,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  Conservator 
of  the  Scientific  Instruments  belonging  to  the  Society,  will 
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take  charge  of  the  books  and  other  articles  committed  to 
them  respectively,  keep  a  correct  list  thereof,  and  generally 
conform  in  their  management  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society 
in  that  behalf,  or  in  the  absence  of  such,  to  the  directions  of 
the  Committee  ;  having  respect  at  all  times  to  the  safety 
and  proper  condition  of  the  articles,  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society  in  their  increase  and  improvement :  The  Cura- 
tor of  the  Museum,  in  particular,  taking  care  to  superintend 
the  reception  of  all  articles  in  that  Department,  transmitted 
to  the  Society,  and  have  the  same  speedily  submitted  to 
examination  and  reported  on,  and  suitably  arranged. 

11.  The  affiiirs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Committee 
of  nine  Members,  (with  power  to  add  to  their  number),  in  addition  to 
Office-bearers,  elected  in  like  manner  ;  but  subject  always  to  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  passed  at  General  Meetings ;  three  to  be  a 
quorum. 

12.  Members  desirous  of  proposing  persons  for  admission  to  the 
Society  shall  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary,  in  writing,  at 
least  a  fortnight  before  the  assembly  of  a  General  Meeting,  Admis- 
sion to  Membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  by  Ballot  at  any  General 
Meeting.     No  candidate  to  be  considered  as  elected,  unless  he  has  in 

his  favour  two-thirds  of  the  votes  take^. 

« 

13.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  Quarterly 

namely,  on  the  7th  day  of  February  or  first  lawful  day  thereafter,  and 
in  the  fii'st  week  of  the  months  of  May,  August  and  November,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Committee  :  due 
notice  of  the  Meeting,  and  of  any  intended  motion  which  does  not 
come  through  the  Committee,  except  the  nominalion  of  new  Members, 
being  always  first  given  by  the  Secretary. 

14.  All  papers  and  communications  to  the  Society  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  assembly  of  the 
General  Meeting  at  which  they  are  to  be  submitted  ;  when  they  shall 
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be  read  bj  the  Author,  or  in  bis  absence  by  the  Secretary,  or  some 
Member  of  the  Society. 

15.  All  papers  and  other  communications  to  the  Society  read 
or  submitted  at  any  Greneral  Meeting,  shall  be  open  to  free  discos- 
sion ;  and  such  papers  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  ibe 
Society  as  shall  have  been  approved  of  by  the  Committee  on  Papers. 

16.  The  course  of  business  at  General  Meetings  shall  be  as 
follows : — 

[1.]  The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  shall  be  read  by  the 
Secretary,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

[2.]  Reports  of  Committees  shall  be  read,  and  communicattons 
made  of  all  articles  received,  and  donations  to  the  Society. 

[3.]  Any  specific  or  particular  business  submitted  by  the 
Committee,  or  appointed  or  open  for  oonsideratioD,  shall  bt 
proceeded  with. 

[4.]  Candidates  or  new  Members  shall  then  be  proposed, 
ballotted  for,  and  admitted  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 

f  5.]  Papers  and  Communications  for  the  Society  shall  then  be 
read. 

17.  Special  Committees  may  be  formed  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  specific  object  or  matter  of  research;  but  these  must  be  named  at 
a  Greneral  Meeting  ;  and  they  will  act  as  much  as  may  be  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  will  also  be  a  constituent 
Member  of  all  such  Committees. 

18.  Every  Member  of  the  Society  has  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing, either  personally  or  by  a  card,  one  or  two  visitors  to  the 
General  Meetings. 

19.  One  copy  of  each  Journal  shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to 
every  Member  who  has  paid  his  Subscription  for  the  current  year, 
and  to  every  Honorary  member  resident  in  Ceylon,  and  every  such 
Member  may  procure  a  second  copy,  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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Members  requiring  more  than  two  copies  of  the  Journal,^  can  be 
supplied  with  them  at  half  the  price  charged  to  the  Public* 

20.  Evening  Meetings  shall  be  held  once  a  month,  or  at  other 
times  as  maj  be  arranged,  for  discussion  on  papers  read,  or  to  be  read 
at  General  Meetings,  (such  papers  however  not  necessarily  being 
before  the  Meeting,)  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  Members,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  and  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

21.  Members  who  have  been  absent  from  Ceylon,  on  their  return 
to  the  Island,  have  the  privilege  of  rejoining  the  Soci^  within  12 
months  of  their  arrival,  on  payment  of  the  Subscription  ftr  the  current 
year. 

22.  It  shall  be  competent  for  any  General  Meeting  to  suspend 
temporarily  any  of  the  above  Rules. 


RULES  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  A  Books  borrowed  from  the  Library  shall  be  duly  entered 
in  the  Receipt  Book,  with  the  date  of  giving  out,  and  the  date  of  the 
return^  which  latter  shall  be  initialled  by  the  Librarian. 

2.  No  book  to  be  written  on,  or  injured  in  any  respect  what- 
soever, and  every  book  borrowed  shall  be  returned  in  proper  condi- 
tion, as  received. 

3.  The  period  for  which  books  borrowed  may  be  kept  shall  be 
as  foUows  :— 

[1.]     Periodicals,  and  numbers  or  volumes  of  a  series,  while  they 
remain  unbound,  for  14  days  only,  and  no  more. 

[2.]    Books  and  Periodicals  must  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  tmy  were  issued,  to  enable  the  Libnuian  to 
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verify  his  Catalogue.     Members  not  residing  in  Colombo  maj 
retain  a  book  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.    But 

[3.]  All  books  borrowed,  of  whatsoever  description  the  same 
may  be,  shall  be  returned  to  the  Library  one  week  at  least 
before  the  7th  of  February  in  every  year, — that  pamphlete 
apd  serials  may  be  bound  up,  and  the  Catalogues  corrected ; 
and  that  a  proper  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Library  may 
be  prepared  for  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 

4.  Dictionaries,  and  works  of  reference,  or  of  especial  rarity  or 
value,  do  not  go  out :  they  remain  in  the  Library  for  use  or  inspec- 
tion ;  and  Periodicals  lie  on  the  table  for  one  week. 

5.  All  works  in  the  Library,  or  on  the  table  of  the  Society, 
may  be  seen  and  consulted  by  Members,  and  also  by  others  properly 
recommended,  with  the  leave  of  the  Librarian,  or  of  his  assistants 
under  his  direction. 


THE  MUSEUM. 


No  article  under  the  charge  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  or 
of  the  Conservator  of  Scientific  Instruments  belonging  to  the  Society, 
shall  be  moved  or  touched  but  by  the  Curator  and  Conservator 
respectively,  or  their  assistants  under  their  express  direction. 
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N.  B. — Members  are  requested  to  give  notice  t6  the  Secrettfry, 
in  writing,  ou  their  leaving  Ceylon  for  any  length  of  time. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
MEETINGS  OP  THE   CEYLON  BRANCH 

OF 

THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Committee  Meeting^  November  6,  1866. 


Sev.  B.  Boake,  Yice-Presidenty  in  the  Chair. 
Messfd.  C.  P.  Layari  B.  Dawson,  W.  Ferguson,  G.  S.  Steward. 

Mr.  Lajard  informed  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Barnes  had  offered 
the  Society  his  entomological  collection,  if  proper  means  for  preserving 
it  were  in  the  Society's  hands  ;  and  Mr.  Layard  was  asked  to  write  to 
Mr.  Barnes  and  sAy  that  the  Society  would  accept  his  offer. 

The  Committee  gave  permission  to  Mr.  Layard  to  borrow  the 
Native  fibres  and  oils  in  the  Societ/s  Museum,  to  exhibit  at  the 
{approaching  Agri-Horticultural  show. 

It  was  settled  that  the  price  of  each  issue  of  the  Journal  to 
members  should  be  2s.  Sd.^-^^to  non-members,  4s, 


Committee  Meeting,  November  22>  1866. 

R.  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
Messrs.  De  Zoys%  Primrose,  and  Steward. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  on  the  table  :— 
Engmeer's  Journal  for  June,  July,  August    and    September, 
1866. 
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The  Rev.  Barcroft  Boake,  who  acted  as  Secretary,  opened  the 
proceedings  by  stating  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  public  in 
Ceylon  entertained  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  labours  of 
the  Society,  and  that  he  would  therefore  read  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  which  he  had  received  by  the  last  Mail  from  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent,  in  order  to  shew  the  opinion  entertained  by  one  so  emi- 
nent in  literature,  respecting  the  value  of  the  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  :— 

''  To-day,  the  Post  brought  me  the  No.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ceylon 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1865-6,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
you  for  a  rare  treat.  I  have  done  what  I  can  seldom  do,  I  have  read 
it  almost  twice  over,  before  I  could  lay  it  down.  I  never  in  any  one 
volume,  got  so  much  genuine  and  new  information  about  Ceylon.  In 
addition  to  your  own  excellent  contributions,  which  I  already  know 
so  well,  there  is  that  extraordinarily  clever  paper  of  Silva  Gooneratne, 
Mudaliyar,  on  Demonology,  full  of  observation  and  knowledge.  Then 
Mr.  D*Alwis  on  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  Language,  abounding 
in  learning  and  good  sense.  In  fact  every  paper  in  the  No.  is 
excellent,  and  I  have  heartily  to  thank  you  for  remembering  me  in 
sending  it." 

Mr.  J.  D*Alwis  stated  that  he  had  received  similar  letters  from 
several  eminent  European  Orientalists,  and  especially  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Parent  Society,  expressing  the  interest  with  which  the 
numbers  of  the  Ceylon  Journal  are  received  in  Europe. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  adopted  : — 

1. — That  twelve  copies  of  the  Journal  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Trilbner 
and  Co. ;  and  the  same  number  to  Messrs.  ^Williams  and  Norgate,  to 
be  disposed  of,  at  5s.  each. 

2. — That  a  sum  of  Thirty  Pounds,  or  such  smaller  sum  as  the 
Treasurer  may  report  to  be  available,  be  set  apart  for  purchasiog  books 
of  reference  on  Natural  History,  and  that  Mr.  Holdsworth,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Mackwood,  Mr.  H.  Nevill,  and  Mr.  W.  Ferguson,  be  requested  to  act 
as  a  Sub-Committee,  for  kying  out  that  sum  to  the  best  advantage. 

3. — ^That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Parent  Society,  the  Bombay  Branch,  and  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  imperfect  seta  of 
the  Journals  of  those  Societies  which  are  at  present  in  the  Library. 
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4. — That  Mr.  Hawkins  be  reqaested  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Barnes  this  Society's  thankful  acceptance  of  his  collection  of  Lepidop- 
tera,  and  that  Mr.  F.  M.  Mack  wood  be  reqaested  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  its  preservation. 

5. — That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  make  a  commencement 
of  printipg  the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  by  placing  the  continuation 
of  Mr.  James  D'Alwis's  paper  on  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  Lan- 
guage,  in  the  Printer's  hands. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  :— 

Lieut.  Woodward,  r.  e.,  Captain  D.  Graham,  Messrs.  Becket,  C. 
De  Saram,  S.  W.Foulkes,  Rhys  Davids,  E.  L.  Koch,  L.  Wi- 
jesinhe  Mudaliyar,  Ratnapura  ;  H.  Dias.  W.  R.  Robertson, 
Percy  H.  Alven,  W.  J.  W.  Heath,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Perera. 

6. — That  Lieut.  Woodward  be  requested  to  undertake  the  office 
of  Secretary. 

Several  members  having  expressed  their  regret  that  the  custom 
of  holding  Evening  Meetings  or  Couversaziones  had  been  relinquished, 
Mr.  Lorenz  proposed  that  a  Conversazione  in  connection  with  this 
Society  should  be  held  at  his  house  at  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  February  22nd,  which  proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

A  suggestion  having  been  made,  that  some  persons  were  likely  to 
be  deterred  from  attending  the  Society's  Conversaziones  by  an  idea 
that  none  but  subjects  connected  with  Oriental  Literature  were  admis- 
sible for  discussion  in  them,  the  sense  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be 
that,  in  order  to  make  the  Evening  meetings  more  attractive,  any  subject 
connected  with  general  literature,  with  science,  or  with  art,  should  be 
considered  to  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Blake  promised  to  read  to  the  Meeting  at  Mr.  Lorenz's  an 
unpublished  letter  from  the  celebrated  Robert  Knox,  which  he  had 
found  amongst  the  Archives  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office. 
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Evening  Meeting. 

An  Evciiing  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  on  the  22ad 
February,  at  the  residence  of  C.  A.  Lorenz,  Esq.,  Ely  House. 

Mr.  Boake  exhibited  two  young  Crocodiles  which  he  had  sacceeded 
in  hatching  from  eggs  found  by  him. 

Mr.  Blake  read  the  letter  from  Robert  Knox,  found  by  him  in  the 
Ajchives  of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Boake  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
quantities  of  resin  in  small  globules  found  among  the  sand  on  the  shore 
at  Mount  Lavinia.  He  said  that  Mr.  H.  Nevill,  who  had  paid  sosis 
attention  to  the  subje(rt,  had  found  the  same  globules  at  Ballipitlmod^r^ 
where  he  had  also  found  large  lumps  of  the  same  substance  in  the 
fiwamps  and  backwaters.  He  considered  them  fossil,  and  thought  they 
might  thiow  some  light  on  the  nature  of  Amber  found  on  the  GernMa 
coasts  of  the  Baltic.  There  was  however  this  difference  between  them, 
that  whereas  Amber  swam  in  water,  these  sank. 

Dr.  Ondaatje  said  that  in  the  paddy  fields  near  Cotta,  masses  of 
a  resinous  nature  had  been  found  near  the  trunks  of  a  particular  kind 
of  tree  buried  in  the  swamp,  but  now  no  longer  growing  there. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  that  in  New  Zealand  great  quantities  of  asimikr 
resin  were  found,  and  were  exported  as  an  article  of  conmierce,  heing 
very  extensively  used  in  England  as  a  valuable  varnish.  It  i^  called 
Kauri  gum.  The  Kauri  tree  is  still  a  valuable  forest  tree  in  New  Zea. 
land.  He  had  seen  a  spar  104  feet  long  and  4  feet  square  at  the  hutt, 
landed  at  Trincomalee,  But  it  is  strange  that  no  Kauri  gum  is  foond 
where  the  trees  are  still  growing,  but  only  in  pai'ts  where  they  formerlj 
grew,  and  now  bare  of  them. 

Mr.  Wall  asked  Mr.  Boake,  if  he  knew  of  the  Dum  gum,  exaded 
irom  the  tree  of  that  name,  and  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  common 
between  that  gum  and  the  resin  he  had  observed  on  the  beach.  Mr. 
Clerihew,  a  well  known  planter,  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
make  the  natives  collect  it  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Boake  had  not  observed  any  similarity  between  the  Diim  gum 
and  that  found  on  the  beach.    He  would  however  allude  to  a  valuable 
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secret  said  to  bo  possessed  by  the  Buddhist  priests.     Every  one  knows 

how  soon  insects  got  into  books  in  Ceylon,  unless  the  latter  were  very 

carefully  looked  after.    Now  he  had  often  observed  how  free  the  <5la 

1[>ooks  of  the  Buddhist  temples  and  Yiharas  were  from  the  ravages  of 

these  insects,  an  immunity  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  thick  vegetable 

-^la  leaf  seemed  peculiarly  liable  to  their  attacks.     These  books  smelt 

very  strong  of  some  resinous  substance,  and  he  was  informed  that  the 

priests  tised  some  preparation  of  resin,  it  might  be  from  the  Dum  tree, 

4o  preserve  their  olas  from  the   insect.      He  had  himself  tried  it,  but 

unsuccessfully,  on  "books. 

Dr.  Ondaatje  said  that  the  gum  used  for  the  purpose  named  by 
Mr.  Boake,  by  the  priests,  was  well  kno\vn  in  Ceylon.  It  was  from 
^  kind  of  Hal  tree. 

A  discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  the  resin  Was  a  normal 
or  a  morbid  production  of  the  Dum  tree.  Dr.  Ondaatje  held  the 
ibrmer  view,  Mr.  Boake,  Mr.  Wall,  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  latter. 


Crenerat  Meetir^^  Zlst  August^  1867. 
Rev.  B.  Boake,  Vice-President^  in  the  Chair. 

Eev.  J.  Mill,  Miessrs.  Skeen,De  Zoysa,  Heath,  Ferguson,  Holds-* 
worth  and  Lorenz  :  — 

The  Minutes  of  the  farmer  Meeftings  were  read  over  by  the 
Secretary. 

A  work  by  Dr.  Balfour  on  the  Forest  Trees  of  Southern  India, 
presented  by  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  was  laid  on  the  Table. 

A  bronze  box  found  under  the  ruins  of  a  Dagoba  near  Avissawel]a 
was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids.  The  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Davids  ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  enquire  whether  the  stone  covering  the  box  could  be  brought, 
«t  a  moderate  expense,  to  the  Society's  Rooms. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Hawkins  resigning  his  post  as  Corator  was 
read.    The  Secretary  also  laid  his  resignation  before  the  Meeting. 
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Tlie  resignations  were  acc^ted,  and  Mr.  Ncvill  was  appointed 
Secretary,  with  Mr.  Skeen  as  his  coadjutor  In  Colombo.  Mr.  W.  Boake 
was  requested  to  act  as  Curator. 

The  Rev.  B.  Boake,  Rev.  J.  Mill,  Mr.  Holdsworth,  Lieut^ 
Woodward,  and  Mudaliyar  De  Zoysa,  were  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Papers. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  Secretary  should  take  such  steps  «s 
he  should  think  fit,  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  last  number  of  the 
Society's  Journal  among  the  general  public,  it  being  understood  that 
an  impression  prevails  that  it  is  out  of  print. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  then  elected  members  of  the 
Society :  — 

Rev.  J.  Bacon;  Dr.  Loos  5  Messrs.  H.  M.  Christopher,  W.  Boake, 
J.  Ferguson,  L.  Lee,  C.  Both,  A.  Spittler,  C^  O'Halloran,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lovekin. 


Committee  Meetiriff,  OctobeTf  6thf  1867. 

Rev.  B.  Boake,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Meissrs.  C.  P.  Layard,  A.  Primrose,  W.  Boake,  Mudaliyar  Zoysa, 
and  W.  SkeeH. 

Read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lovekin  thanking  the  Society 
for  electing  him  as  a  member,  but  declining  the  honor.  The  Reti 
Barcroflt  Boake  explained  that  Mr.  Lovekin  was  proposed  by  him, 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
that  efiect. 

The  Rev.  Barcroft  t(oake  stated  that  he  had  requested  Mr.  Skeen 
to  call  the  Committee  together,  in  order  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
requesting  Mr.  Nevill  to  inform  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  who 
have  published  a  book  under  the  title  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  by 
Satyam  Jayati,  that  no  person  bearing  that  name  is  at  present,  or 
has  ever  been,  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  to  request  those  gentle^ 
men  to  take  such  steps  as  ^they  may  think  fit  for  undeceiving  the 
public  on  that  point.  The  Committee  approved  of  Mr.  Boake*d 
suggestion. 
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Resolved,  that  Mr.  Alwis  be  requested  to  expend  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £16,  at  his  discretion,  in  purchasing  books  at  the  sale  that 
has  been  advertised  by  Mr.  Gabriel,  especially  Wight's  two  Works 
on  Indian  Botany,  Prinsep's  Indian  Antiquities,  and  Vans  Kennedy's 
Comparison  of  the*Mythology  of  India  and  Europe. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Committee  a  Work  on  Chronology 
by  Cowasjee  Patell,  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment. 

Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
to  the  Government  for  the  donation. 


Committee  Meeting^  November  16,  1867. 
Rev.  B*  Boake,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messr84  W,  Boake,  James  D'  Alwis,  Mudaliyar  L.  De  Zoysa  and 
W.  Skeen, 

Proceedings  of  the  last  Meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  called  the  meeting  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  Treasurer  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Primrose^ 
who  had  resigned,  in  consequence  of  his  removal  to  Kandy. 

A  list  of  22  books  was  banded  in,  bought  at  Mr.  Gabriel's,  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  last  meeting  ;  they  consisted  of  the 
following  I — 

Icones  Plantarum  Indias  Orientalis,  6  vols* 
Day's  Malabar  Fishes ... 
Wight's  Indian  Botany,  2  vols. 
Vans  Kennedy's  Hindu  Mythology    ... 
The  Sankhya  Karika,  by  Iswara  Krishna 
Prinsep's  Indian  Antiquities,  2  vols.... 
The  Dabistan,  or  School  of  Manners,  3  vols. 
Hampson's  Origines  Patricia 

£15  15    0 
d 


£    s. 

d. 

7  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

0    6 

0 

1     5 

0 

0  15 

0 

0    4 

0 
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Brought  forward 
Wight  and  Arnott's  Prodromus   Florae 
Peninsulae  Indiae  Orien talis 

The  Sankitk,  or  the  Sama  Veda 
Thorpe's  Northern  Mythology,  3  vols. 


£ 

9. 

d. 

15 

15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

a 

Total..-£16  18    0 


For  which  the  Bookseller,  Mr.  Gabriel,  accepted  £15. 

Nos.  117  and  1 18  of  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
were  laid  on  the  Table. 

Also  :  a  letter  from  Henry  Tottie,  Esq.,  Acting  Consul  at  the 
General  Consulate  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  enclosing  receipts  for 
a  parcel  of  Books  forwarded  to  the  Society  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Boyal  University  of  Christiana. 

And  a  number  of  the  Hindu  Commentary. 

The  Committee  sanctioned  the  payment  of  a  Bill  of  £1  Is.  OJ^ 
for  binding. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  paper  by  Mr.  Blake, — a  letter  from 
Robert  Knox,  hitherto  unpublished. 

The  Vice-President  submitted  a  paper  by  Mr.  Nevill,  on  two 
new  birds. 

The  Secretary  submitted  an  English  Metrical  version  of  the 
Seja-lihini  Sandese. 

Besolved,  that  all  the  papers  be  referred  to  the  Committee  od 
Papers. 

The  Committee  requested  the  Secretary  to  act  as  Treasurer^ 
until  the  next  General  Meeting. 

Mr.  D'  Alwis  intimated  his  intention  of  inviting  the  Members  of 
the  Society  and  their  friends  to  an  Evening  Meeting  at  his  house. 

Resolved. — That  all  books  belonging  to  the  Library  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Members  be  called  in  twice  a  year,  in  the  months  of  May  and 
December. 
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Evening  Meeting, 

An  Evening  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  D'Alwis's  residence, 
5,  Silversmith  Street,  on  the  28th  November;  about  30  members  and 
friends  were  present. 

Numerous  interesting  articles  were  exhibited,  consisting  of  Coins, 
OUs,  specimens  of  Natural  History,  and  works  of  Art ;  and  a  general 
conversiktio9  took  place  upon  the  topics  which  they  ga\ce  rise  to. 


General  Meeting ^  November  29,  1867. 

Rev.  B.  Boake,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  W.  Ferguson,  F.  Mackwood,  J.  R.  Blake,  Rev.  C. 
Merson,  Mudalijar  De  Zoysa,  Dr.  Ondaatje,  and  Mr*  W.  Skeen. 

Minutes  of  preceding  Meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  C.  O'Halloran  was  appointed  Treasurer,  m  place  of  Mr. 
Primroee,  resigned.  •• 

The  Vice-President  and  members  requested  that  the  Secretary 
should  make  inquiries  respecting  the  order  for  supplying  the  Society 
with  the  Engineer  Journal,  which  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued, 
although  no  such  Minute  appeai-s  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Ondaatje  intimated  his  intention  of  drawing  up  a  paper  upon 
the  comparative  differences  in  the  skullsof  the  African,  Northern,  and 
Asiatic  races  of  mankind. 

The  Rev.  The  Vice-President,  the  Rev.  C.  Merson,  Messrs.  F. 
Mackwood,  J.  D'Alwis,  and  the  Librarian,  were  appointed  a  Committee 
for  the  revision  and  re-arrangement  of  the  Library  and  the  Catalogue. 

Resolved. — ^That  a  sum  of  £10  be  voted  towards  reprinting  the 
numbers  of  the  Journal  which  are  out  of  print. 

The  following  Grentlemen  were  then  elected  members  of  the 
Society: — 

The  Rev.  J.  Scott,  Rev.  David  De  Silva,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Herbert, , 
and  H.  C.  Hancock. 
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Committee  Meeting,  May  27,  1868. 
Rev.  B.  Boake,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last   Meeting  were  read  and   confirmed. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  that  a  new  seal  be  procured  for 
the  Society. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Nevill,  containing 
suggestions  aboiit  the  proposed  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

Also,  from  the  Rev.  De  Zylva  requesting  copy  of  the  last  JoommL 

Resolved, — That  Mr.  Nevill  be  commubicated  with  about  t{ie 
Museum  and  the  Journal,  ^nd  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Medical  Store 
Pepartment,  respecting  a  Catalogue  of  the  specimens  in  the  Museum. 

The  state  of  the  Funds  not  allowing  the  Society  to  pay  a  regular 
salary  for  a  qualified  Curator,  it  was  considered  that  a  representation 
should  be  made  to  the  Government  upon  the  subject,  soliciting  assist- 
)  ance. 

It  wi^9  resolved,  that  the  Rev.  De  Zylva  be  requested  to  famish  an 
Introduction,  I^otes,  or  additional  illustrative  matter  to  the  late  Rev. 
D.  J.  Gk)g^rly's  Lettu^B  on  Buddhism,  which  it  is  proposed  to  print  in 
the  forthcoming  Journal : 

Also,  that  the  Rules  of  the  Society  be  reprinted; 

That  the  state  of  the  Library  be  reported  upon,  the  Secretary  to 
be  added  to  the  Library  Sub-Committee : 

That  the  glasses  containing  preserved  specimens  of  Natural 
History  be  filled  up  with  fresh  spirits  : 

That  the  almirahs  be  shifted,  the  position  of  the  cases  altered, 
and  all  the  arrangements  made  that  were  possible  to  obtain  more 
space  and  better  light  for  the  specimens  ip  the  Museum  ;  as  well  as  to 
find  space  for  the  remaining  specimens  which  have  to  be  remove4 
from  the  Military  Medical  Store  pepartment. 


The  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  De  Soysa,  was  then  read. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  Branch. 

Dear  Sib, 
J  l^ave  the  pleasure  of  sending  my  old  Peacock,  "  cm^fully  stuffed," 
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as  a  gift  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Colombo,  and  hope  you  will 
have  no  objection  in  receiving  it  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum;  and  also 
beg  to  state,  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  in  future  some  other, 
specimens  that  may  be  useful  for  the  place. 

I  have,  &c 

C.  H.  Da-SoYsA. 

Resolved. — That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  communicated  to 
Mr.  De  Soysa,  by  the  Secretary. 


Committee  Meeting ^  August  16, 1868. 
Rev.  B.  Boake,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  C.  P.  Layard,  W.  Ferguson,  J.  D'  Alwis,  C.  O'Halloran, 
Hugh  Nevill,  W.  Skeen,  and  Mudaliyar  De  Zoysa. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  ^ 

Resolved,  That  interesting  papers  be  for  the  future  published 
as  they  are  received  and  decided  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
without  waiting  for  other  papers  to  form  a  volume  : 

That  special  Curators  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  act  in 
communication  with  the  Curator,  for  the  arrangement  and  preservation 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  Society's  Museum  : 

That  Mr.  W.  Boake's  resignation  of  his  office  of  Curator  be 
^cepted;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  him  for  his  past 
services: 

That  Mr.  Skeen,  Assistant  Secretary,  be  requested  to  act  as 
Curator ;  Mr.  Skeen  having  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
office. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  reported  the  proceedings  he  had  taken 
for  re-arranging  the  Museum. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Captain  Horace  A.  Broune,  of  Moulmain, 
Burmah,  requesting  the  co-operatioD  of  the  Committee  and  Members 
of  the  Society,  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  existed  in  Ceylon 
any  work  in  the  Pali  language,  corresponding  with  the  "  Manoo-Kyay-i 
Pharma-That,"  (the  Dharipa  Sastm  of  Manoo) ;  a  judicial  work  of 
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author! (J  amongst  the  Burmese,  which  Captain  Brounc  belioves  to 
have  been  originally  brought  from  Ceylon.  To  assist  in  the  enquiry, 
he  enclosed  the  following 

Memorandum  on  the  Laws  of  Menu. 

**  Amoog  the  literature  of  Burmah  there  exists  a  book  en  titled 
*  Manoo-Kyay-Dharma-That.'  (The  Dharma  Sastra  of  Manoo.)  Thia 
book,  together  with  much  matter  that  is  now  entirely  obsolete  and 
useless,  and  much  indeed  that  could  never  have  been  in  foroe  in  Burmah, 
contains  many  provisions  which  constitute  the  lex  loci  of  Burmah,  as 
regards  inheritance,  marriage,  adoption,  divorce,  &c.,  &c. 

Much  of  the  book  has  been  translated  from  the  Pali,  but  there 
ai-e  other  passages  which  seem  to  have  been  interpolated  in  more  modem 
days ;  and  there  are  others  again  whose  origin  cannot  be  fixed  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  None  of  it  corresponds  widi  the  *  Institutes 
of  ^anoo,'  as  tpanslatedfromthe  Sanscrit.  The  original  ground- work 
of  the  book  was  no  doubt  at  some  time  brought  to  this  country  from 
Ceylon ;  and  it  will  be  useful  and  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  still  extant  among  the  Pdli  literature  of  that  Island  any  work 
at  all  corresponding  with  the  Burraan  *  Laws  of  Manoo.'  The  difierent 
copies  of  this  book  as  found  among  the  palm  leaf  libraries  of  the 
Burman  monks,  vary  considerably  ;  the  editors  and  copyists  having 
from  time  to  time  made  omissions,  amplifications,  and  additions,  to  suit 
their  own  opinions  or  purposes.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  best 
obtainable  edition  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  judicial  officers  of 
this  Province.  The  following  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  which  may  be  sufilcient  to  identify  it  with  the  original,  if  that 
still  exists  in  Ceylon.  The  work  commences  with  a  description  of 
the  Grenesis  of  the  present  world,  taken,  as  is  stated  in  the  work,  from 
theMeiinda  pinya.  It  describes  the  gradual  creation  of  the  solar  system; 
the  first  appearance  of  mankind,  who  at^  first  had  no  fleshly  appetites 
no  need  for  eating,  and  no  distinction  of  sex  among  them,  and  their 
gradual  degeneration,  till  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a 
ruler  in  the  earth,  to  keep  in  check   theevil  passions  of  its  inhabit- 
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IS^nts.  This  rulor  Was  called  Maha  Thawada,  because  he  was  the 
Elect  of  many.  In  his  days  arose  a  learned  cowherd,  who  from  the 
age  of  seven  years  began  to  decide  disputes  among  the  people.  His 
first  twelve  decisions  are  recorded,  and  relate  to  boundary  disputes, 
thefts,  damages,  loans,  interests,  &c.  Having  decided  a  difficult  case, 
in  which  the  evidence  was  conflicting,  by  examining  the  witnesses 
apart,  his  fame  reached  the  ears  of  the  King,  who  sent  for  him,  and 
much  against  his  wiU,  appointed  him  his  Chief  Justice.  Six  more 
of  his  decisions  are  then  recorded.  All  of  these,  when  pronounced, 
were  applauded  by  both  men  and  angels.  The  seventh  case  was 
about  a  small  cucumber.  Two  men  had  gardens  adjoining  one 
another.  A  cucumber  plant  growing,  in  one,  spread  into  the  other 
garden.  The  owner  of  the  latter  plucked  the  fruit.  Manoo  at  first 
decided  that  he  had  the  right  to  do  so.  At  this  decision  angels  and 
men  were  silent.  Believing  from  this  .that  he  must  have  made  mis- 
takes, Manoo  reconsidered  his  judgment,  and  decided  that  the  owner 
of  the  root  was  also  the  owner  of  the  fruit.  On  this  both  men  and 
angels  applauded.  In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  Manoo  began  to 
doubt  his  own  infallibility,  and  obtained  permission  to  become  Fathaya. 
He  went  to  live  in  a  cave  near  the  Mandageenee  lake,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  religious  exercises  obtained  the  first  state  of  '2^n,'  and 
ascended  into  heaven.  There,  on  the  boundary  wall  of  the  world,  in 
letters  as  large  as  elephants,  he  found  the  '  Dhamma  That'  inscribed. 
This  he  copied  and  gave  to  King  Maha  Thamada.  Then  follows  tho 
Dhamma-That  in  twelve  books,  a  chaos  of  enactments  on  every  sub- 
ject. Various  and  often  inconsistent  provisions  relating  to  cognate 
subjects,  are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  book,  and  topics 
the  most  incongruous  are  jumbled  up  together,  forming  a  strange 
indigesta  moles  of  law  and  custom,  ancient  and  modern,  Hindoo 
and  Budhist.  The  provisions  relating  to  adoption  are  found  in  four 
different  parts  of  the  work.  Those  on  divorce  in  a  dozen  different 
places  in  juxtaposition  with  some  other  uncongenial  subjects,  such  as 
debts  or  bailments,  as  if  the  book  were  simply  a  collection  of  placita 
of  difierent  judgments    given  in  chronological    sequence,   and   not 
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according  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  judgments.  Many  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  Hindoo  law  are  adopted  in  the  Burmese  translation;  thus,  the 
legitimate  son  of  a  couple  duly  married  is  called  Auratha.  The  two 
principal  classes  of  adopted  children  Diettaka  and  Kiettiema ;  step- 
children are  Dweepooppakara.  Mixed  up  with  the  positive  legal 
enactments  are  many  traditionary  tales,  iUustratiye  of  the  appUcatioo 
of  the  law," 

"  If  the  above  slight  sketch  is  sufficient  to  identify  tlie  book  with 
any  existing  P&li  works  in  Ceylon,  a  moat  interesting  point  would  be 
ascertained." 

The  state  of  the  Journal  was  inquired  into ;  and  Mr.  Alwis 
stated  about  100  pages  were  printed.  The  Assistant  Secretaiy  wis 
requested  to  edit  the  Journal,  and  to  complete  the  issue  as  qoicUj 
as  possible. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  balance  in  hand  was  £93  I6f.  6^ 


Commie  tee  Meeting,  November  2Srdy  1869. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  Table  the  following  books  and  periodi- 
cals received  since  the  last  meeting. 

Quaritch's  Greneral  Catalogue  of  Books,  arranged  in  classes,  1868, 

Hunter's  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Non-Aryan  Lw^iges 
of  India  and  High  Asia. 

Ferguson's  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship, 

The  Knuckles,  a  Poem,  descriptive  of  a  Mountain  Range  and 
Coffee  Cultivation  in  Ceylon,  by  W.  Skeen. 

Classified  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  and  Tracts  in   Sinhalese, 
by  J.  Murdoch  and  the  Rev.  J.  Nicholson. 

Journals  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Greographical  Society. 

The  Publications  and  Journals  of  the  Royal  Philological  and 
Ethnographical  Institute  for  Netherlands  India. 

The  Publications  of  the  Royal  University  of  Christiana. 

6  Numbers  of  Triibner's  American  and  Oriental  Record. 

Buddha  and  His  Doctrines,  a  Bibliographical  Essay. 
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8  nnmbera  of  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  140  pages  of  the  Journal  were 
printed,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  completed  in  a  month;  also, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  which  were  out  of  print  were  in 
course  of  being  reprinted. 

It  was  resolved,  that  a  Special  Committee  meeting  should  be 
called  in  a  few  days  to  consider  and  adopt  a  report  of  past  proceedings* 

It  was  further  resolved  to  call  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting 
of  Members  on  the  4th  December. 

A  list  of  10  names  of  gentlemen  who  wished  to  become  members 
of  the  Society  was  laid  befqre  the  Committee. 


Extraordinary  General  Meeting y  December  4,  1869. 

R.  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Eev.  S.  Coles*  Messrs.  A.  M.  Ferguson,  W.  Ferguson, 
J.  Capper,  C.J  A.  Lorenz,  Keppel  Jones,  ft  Grenier,  C.  O'Halloran, 
and  W.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  read  the  following 
report: — 

The  1^  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  29th 
November,  1867.  Committee  Meetings  were  subsequently  held  on 
the  27th  May  and  the  1st  August,  1868,  and  on  the  23rd  November, 
1869,  when  it  was  resolved  to  call  the  present  Extraordinary  General 
Meeting. 

The  causes  of  so  long  a  period  elapsing  between  the  last  and  the 
present  General  Meeting  are  similar  to  those  which  affect  kindred 
Societies  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere.  Office  Bearers  and  Members 
-who  have  leisure  and  ability  and  take  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
objects  for  which  the  Society  was  instituted,  are  removed  from  the 
Island,  or  to  distant  outstations,  or  by  the  hand  of  death  ;  and  a 
period  of  inaction  sets  in  ;  the  mere  existence  of  the  Society  being 
chared  for  by  a  few  residents  in  Colombo  whose  business  avocations 
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prevent  them  from  taking  a  more  active  or  prominent  posUion  in  ita 
affairs. 

The  arrival  of  strangers,  or  the  return  to  Colombo  of  old  mem- 
bers, elicits  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  a  renewed  interest  in  the  Socie^  is 
kindled,  and  once  more  its  proceedings  are  conducted  with  vigour 
papers  of  value  are  contributed  ;  the  journal  is  issued  ;  and  a  breeh 
period  of  prosperity  is  entered  upon. 

That  such  an  interest  exists  at  the  present  moment  is  manif^ft 
by  the  number,  of  gentlemen  who  have  signified  their  wish  to  become 
members  of  the  Society,  and  whose  names  will  be  submitted  for  ballot 
at  the  present  Meeting.  It  may  ftdrly  be  presumed  that  some  amongst 
the  number  will  be  found  both  able  and  willing  to  contribute  papers 
for  publication  in  the  Journal;  and  by  this  means  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  Society  has  won  amongst  the  leading  literati  both  in 
England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Now,  more  than  ever  before. 
Oriental  scholars  in  the  western  world  are  investigating  the  languages, 
the  literature,  the  religions,  and  the  antiquities  of  India  in  general,  and 
Ceylon  in  particular.  ProAsor  Max  Miiller,  Dr.  Rest,  and  Mr.  R. 
C.  Childers,  one  of  our  members  resident  in  England,  are  engaged  in 
translating  ancient  P&li  works  into  English,  while  other  eminent 
Orientalists  are  similarly  occupied  elsewhere;  and  the  result  is, 
that  not  only  the  learned  few,  but  the  unlearned  many,  are'  taking  a 
most  keen  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  religion  and  philosophy  of 
Crautama  Buddha — the  prevalent  native  faith  of  the  Siyhalese,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  the  Island. 

The  forthcoming  Number  of  Uie  Society's  Journal  will  be  found 
to  contain  valuable  contributions  bearing  on  these  subjects.  An  ela- 
borate and  exhaustive  essay  by  James  De  Alwis,  deals  with  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  language;  on  Buddhism  the  So- 
ciety will  find  the  last  matured  deliverances  of  their  late  lamented 
President,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Grogerly,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Scott,  and  copious  illustrations  fix>m  the  original  P&li  by  the  Rev. 
David  de  Silva: — ^there  is,  besides,  a  contribution  by  the  Rev.  S.  Cole9, 
which  it  is  believed  will  throw  a  new  and  most  unexpected  light  upon 
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the  morality  of  Buddliism  as  propounded  by  Buddlia  himself.  Papers 
by  the  Secretary  on  Ornithology  and  Conchology;  and  an  hitherto 
unpublished  letter  by  Robert  Knox,  written  during  his  captivity  in 
Kandy,  will,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  since  the  issue  of  its 
last  journal,  complete  a  yolume  as  interesting  and  important  in  its 
contents  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

A  pleasing  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Society  is  held 
in  Europe  is  affbrded  by  the  following  letter  which  accompanied  a  set 
of  the  journals  to  which  it  alludes:—* 

The  Hague,  February,  1868. 

The  Royal  Philologi#l  and  Ethnographical  Institute  for  Nether- 
lands India,  highly  appreciating  the  valuable  labours  of  your  Society, 
and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  its  scientific  works,  would  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  entertain  the  same  cordial  relations,— especially  by  the 
interchange  of  publications, — as  has  been  for  some  length  of  time 
established  between  the  Institute  and  other  scientific  associations^ 
among  the  number  of  which  also  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
ranges. 

Our  Board  take  the  liberty  of  submiHing  this  proposal  to  your 
consideration,  and  will  feel  much  gratified  if,  by  acceding  to  it,  your 
Society  will  please  to  order  the  transmisi<ion  of  its  periodicals  or  other 
works  to  this  Institution.       ^ 

In  anticipation  of  a  favorable  answer,  the  Board  beg  your  Society 
to  accept  of  Uie  last  series  of  our  Journal, 

We  remain  most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

P.  Bleekeb,  President. 
J.  Millard,  Secretary. 

To  the  Ceylon  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

A  set  of  the  Society's  Journals,  as  far  as  can  be  completed,  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Philological  and  Ethnographical  Institute 
for  Netherlands  India,  as  well  as  to  the  Royal  University  of  Chris- 
tiana, from  whom  a  similar  conununication,  and  a  variety  of  valuable 
publications  have  been  received. 

The  attention  of  members  is  particularly  directed  to  a  conamuni- 
cation  from  Captain  Horace  Broune  of  MaulmeiOi  which  will  be  (buniil 
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printed  in  the  Journal,  on  the  supposed  Sinhalese  origin  of  a  Bar- 
mese  work,  called  the  "  Laws  of  Manu."  Communications  of  tbk 
kind  are  very  desirable,  inasmuch  as  they  form  subjects  of  inqixiij 
and  discussion,  which  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  lead 
to  many  and  varied  points  that  would  otherwise  elude  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  an  individual. 

Since  the  last  General  Meeting  several  important  steps  have  been 
made  towards  a  re-arrangement  of  the  Museum.  The  Cabinets  have 
been  grouped,  and  numerous  valuable  specimens  that,  for  want  of 
available  space,  had  been  long  lying  uncared  for  in  the  Military  Medi- 
cal Stores,  have,  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Curator  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  been  transferred  to  Rid  located  in  the  Society's 
rooms,  which  however  they  now  most  inconveniently  crowd. 

It  has  been  decided  to  solicit  assistance  to  the  Cprator  from 
members  who  may  be  willing  to  classify  and  arrange  any  branch  of 
the  varied  collections  in  which  they  may  take  peculiar  interest,  as  it 
has  been  found  impossible  for  any  merely  honorary  curator  to  give 
the  time  and  trouble  required  to  superintend  directly,  every  branch. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan  Mr.  Nevill,  the  Secretary,  has  imder<> 
taken  to  arrange  the  shells,  and  probablj(  other  members  will  volunteer 
tboir  services.  The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Museum 
since  the  last  General  Meeting. 

In  Natural  history  : — 

A  Peacock,  presented  by  C.  Soyza,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  the  Palmcat,  {Paradoxurus  tt/pus,) 

The  Indian  Genette  (  Vivcrricula  Malaccensis). 
,    The  Flying  Fox,  (Pterops  EdwardHi^)  and  a  large  river  Eel, 
caught  in  the  Mahawellaganga;  presented  by  A.  Whyte,  Esq.,  of 
Kandy:  also  a  nearly  full  grown  specimen  of  an  Otter,  caught  on  the 
banks  of  the  Colombo  Lake,  presented  by  W.  Skeen,  Esq. 

In  antiquities: — two  ancient  swords  dug  up  on  the  Leangawella 
Estate;  presented  by  A.  Waddington,  Esq.,  of  Happootella. 

The  specimens  of  birds  and  mammals  are  somewhat  injl^^  by 
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time  and  damp,  and  are  all  mounted  in  the  grotesqaelj  distorted  man- 
ner which  characterized  the  taxidermy  of  former  times.  This  collec- 
tion is  also  not  a  local  one,  containing  cockatoos,  terriers,  &c.,  and  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  a  fresh  one  should  be  formed,  strictly  confined 
for  the  present,  to  our  indigenous  Fauna;  while  the  difficulty  of  pre-> 
serving  mounted  specimens  proves  the  desirability  of  retaining  sets  of 
each  species  of  the  rarer  specimens,  in  what  is  called  the  skin,  in  which 
8ti|^  they  are  also  far  more  readily  available  for  scientific  examination. 

The  shells  of  the  Society  will  shortly  be  arranged  on  tables  under 
glass,  but  in  the  first  instance  only  thpse  that  are  indisputably  native 
will  be  so  classified;  a  member  has  undei*taken  to  name  these,  and  con- 
tributions even  of  the  commonest  species  will  be  most  welcome. 

The  reptiles  can  only  be  considered  the  commencement  of  a  col- 
lection, and  as  the  Society  has  purchased  numerous  glass  jars  for  their 
reception,  it  is  believed  they  will  quickly  be  increased  by  donations 
from  members,  until  they  form  a  complete  local  collection. 

The  addition  of  fresh  spirit  has  greatly  improved  the  appearance 
of  the  fishes  and  reptiles  at  present  received. 

Specimens  of  local  minerals  are  numerous,  but  much  in  want  of 
systematic  arrangement;  those  presented  by  Dr.  Gygax  are  especially 
interesting. 

It  is  to  be  wished  some  members  would  assist  in  the  formation  of 
collections  of  coins  and  insects,  in  both  of  which  they  would  probably 
find  many  persons  willing  to  aid  the  Society. 

The  Library  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  87  volumes. 
Journals  and  numbers  of  publications.  Of  these  40  have  been  pur- 
chases made  by  order  of  the  Committee,  and  47  are  donations  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  the  Uni- 
versify  of  Christiana,  the  Royal  Philological  and  Ethnographical 
Institute  for  Netherlands  India,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Bengal 
and  Bombay  Branches,  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  and  private 
individuals. 

AmoRg  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  specially  mentioned, 
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Ferguson's  valuable  illustrated  volume  on  the  Tree  and  Sefpe&t 
Worship  of  India,  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India ; 
and  Hunter's  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Non-Aryao  Liangiiages 
of  India  and  High  Asia,  presented  by  the  Author, 

The  state  of  the  buildings  occupied  as  the  Society's  rooms  k 
such  as  to  justify  apprehensions  as  to  the  safety  of  the  roof,  a  portkn 
of  which  is  much  damaged. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  shews  a  balance  of  £99  19#.  7tL  ia 
hand ;  there  is  however  a  considerable  amount  of  subscriptioas  in 
arrear,  which  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  members  should  pay  in 
without  delay,  inasmuch  as  a  large  sum  will  be  required  fcx*  reprint- 
ing back  numbers  of  the  Society's  Journal,  some  of  which  are  quite  out 
of  print,  and  of  others  only  a  few  copies  still  remain  on  band.  Ar- 
rangements for  reprinting  have  already  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  before  the  close  of  another  year  complete  sets  will  be  ready  £or 
delivery  to  all  who  desire  to  possess  thenu 


On  the  motion  of  C.  A.  Lorenz,  Esq.,  seconded  by  J,  Capper, 
Esq.,  the  Report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  following  list  of  names  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  member- 
ship was  then  read  ;  and  each  having  been  duly  proposed  and  seconded, 
they  were  then  ballotted  for  and  elected  :  — 

The  Hon.  T.  B.  Stephen,  Messrs.  H.  W.  GiUman,  C.  Dickman, 
Captain  Horace  A.  Broune,  E.  Robinson,  Dr.  Brighouse,  W.  C. 
Brodie,  J.  B.  Curtayne,  R.  L.  M.  Brown,  C.  Tatham,  R.  H.  Morgan, 
E.  Gower,  J.  W.  Venn,  H.  D.  Gabriel,  J.  Maidand,  C.  H.  Ledward, 
lb  Gill,  J.  W.  Home,  A  Whyte,  J.  Slorach,  W.  Bryan,  Geo.  Nicholls, 
Jas.  Brodie,  H.  D.  Andree,  A.  J.  Bell,  W.  L.  H.  Skeen,  J.  Guthrie, 
C.  Brito,  A  Campbell,  Rev.  S.  Coles,  G.  A.  L.  Bowling,  G. 
Armitage. 

It  was  then  resolved,  that  a  Deputation  from  the  Society  should 
wait  upon  His  Excellency  the  Governor  to  solicit  aid  from  the 
Public  Funds  for  the  extension  of  the  Society's  Rooms,  which  had 
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been  promised  during  the  alministration  of  Sir  Cliarles  MacCarthy  : 
and  for  the  payment  of  a  permanent  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  S.  Coles  then  read  a  paper  on  Buddhism,  containing  a 
summary  of,  and  extracts  from  the  Tun  Pittakas,  which  regulates 
the  conduct  of  the  priesthood. 

The  paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Papers. 


Special  General  Meeting^  March  12,  1870, 
C,  P.  Layard,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  R.  Dawson,  W.  C.  Brodie,  J.  Capper,  Keppel  Jones, 
W.  Bryan,  S.  Grenier,  Dr.  Koch,  and  W.  Skeen. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  Table  the  first  part  of  the  Journal 
for  1866 — 70 ;  and  presented  the  Society  with  a  specimen  of  the 
sea-snake  H^rophis  subitevis  of  Gray,  upwards  of  six  feet  long,  which 
had  been  caught  about  twelve  miles  off  Colombo. 

llie  fbllowing  gentlemen  were  then  elected  members  of  the 
Society  :— 

Capt.  A.  B.  Pyers,  R.  E.,  Lieut.  Vincent  W.  Legge,  R.  A.,  Messrs. 
J.  D.  Young,  W.  E.  T.  Sharpe,  ^.  A.  King,  (J.  S.  Sparkes,  and 
B.  Andree. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  Office  Bearers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.    The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected :  — 

I^esident. 
Capt.  A.  B.  Fyehs,  R.  E., 

yice-Presidenta. 

Rev.  B.  Boakk,  d.  d.  |  C.  P.  Latard,  Esq. 

Commtllee. 


T.  B.  Stephen,  Esq. 
R.  Dawson,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Scott, 
J.  Alwis,  Ej«q. 
J.  Capper,  Esq. 


Keppel  Jones,  Esq. 
C.  L.  M.  Brown,  Esq. 
W.  Skeen,  Esq. 
W.  Brtan,  Esq. 
Dr.  Koch. 


C.  O'Halloran,  Esq. 
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R.  V.  DuNLOP,  Esq. — Treavtrer. 

LiECT.  VmcENT  W.  Leg9e,1  Secretarie*. 

Lionel  F.  Lee,  Esq,  J 

MtDALiTAfiL.  Db  Zoyza, — Librarian. 

It  tfras  then  resolved,  that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  competent  Taxidermist : 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  the  retiring  Office  Bearers  kn 
their  past  service?^  and 

That  copies  of  the  Journal  be  sent  to  the  local  Presses. 
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On  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  Language; 
Br  James  Alwis,  Esq.,  h.  b.  a,  s. 


Section  Second. 

In  a  previous  paper  I  adverted  to  a  few  historical  facts  in  proof 
of  the  proposition,  that  *  the  Sinhalese  is  an  affiliated  dialect  of  the 
Sanskrit,  and  that  it  bears  no  affinity  to  the  Dravidian  or  South- 
Indian  class  of  languages.'  In  the  present  I  purpose  to  adduce  the 
promised  proof :  and  here  I  may  premise  that  (1)  whether  we 
compare  the  phonetic  system  of  the  Sinhalese  with  that  of  the  Dra- 
vidians;  or  (2)  resort  to  lexical  analogies  of  the  same  languages; 
or  (3)  compare  their  grammatical  relations;  or  (4)  examine  the 
'Syntactical  arrangement  of  their  words,  we  arrive  at  but  one 
conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  Sinhalese  is  as  independent  df  the  Dravi« 
dian  as  the  ktter  is  of  the  Sanskrit. 

Sounds. 
There  is  some  resemblance  between  a  few  of  the  modern  Sinha- 
lese and  Tamil  letters;  but  this  does  not  lead  to  any  important 
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result,  since  both  Alphabets  are  derived  fh>m  the  Deva  Nl^gari,* 
iind  since  also  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Sinhalese  from 
the  Tamil  are  such  as  to  render  it  very  probable  that  each  had  an 
independent  origin.  Before  proceeding  however  to  point  them  oat, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  Sinhalese  alphi^t  now  in  current  use  was 
tiot  the  one  employed  in  the  third  century,  since  the  earliest  omnia* 
takeable  record  of  a  royal  grant  engraved  on  a  rock  about  A.  D. 
261,  intended  to  be  read  by  the  Sinhalese  of  after-generations,  and 
therefore  written  in  the  Sinhalese  knguage,  is  in  the  Deva  Niigari 
character.f  • 

To  the  Telagu,  Canarese,  and  the  Tamil,  as  well  as  to  the  Sinha* 
lese,  are  known  a  short  e  and  o  ;  but  these  have  been  of  coiiipara> 
tively  recent  introduction  into  the  Sinhalese;  for  our  alphabet  itself, 
like  the  Deva  Nkgari,  does  not  give  any  symbols  for  the  long  sounds. 

The  Tamil  has  no  characters  corresponding  to  the  ri,  Iri,  ao, 
and  ah;  nor  has  it  adopted  the  obscure  anusvanuj  Though 
all  these  are  found  in  the  Sinhalese  alphabet,  yet  it  is  only  the  last 
which  is  necessary  to  express  the  Sinhalese,  the  other  letters  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  either  Fhli  or  Sanskrit  words. 
Among  the  Sinhalese  vowels  there  are  also  two  characters  not  found 
in  the  Deva  Nkgari.  These  are  ae  and  ke.  It  is  true  thc7  are  not 
given  in  our  alphabet,  which  is  in  every  respect  identical,  as  re- 
gards sounds,  with  the  Deva  Nkgari;  and  that  they  are  not  found  in 
the  Sidatsangara.  But,  whether  or  not  we  regard  them  as  modifica* 
tions  of  the  a  and  ^  it  is  impoi*tant  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  in 
the  Sinhalese  many  hundred  words  whose  initials  begin  with  these 
sounds,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  frequently  they  occur  as 
medials,  as  a  in  ^  bat '  or  a  in  ^  stand'.  Now  it  is  very  remarkable 
that,  whilst  this  as  is  deficient  in  all  the  South-Indian  Alphabet^  no 

•  CaldwelPs  Drav.  Grammar,  p.  93  et  acq. 

I  See  the  Ceylon  Almanac  for  1834. 

X  *  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  Dravidian  Lanjs^ages  which  corresponds 
to  the  use  of  the  obscure  nasal  Anusvdra  as  a  final,  in  Hindi  and  in  the  north- 
ern vernacnlars.*— CaWfT^/T*  Cotnp.  Grammar,  p.  108. 
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Drftvidian  organs  of  speech  can  pronoance  it  correctly.  We  liaTe 
oiien  been  amofied  in  our  mterconrse  with  the  Tamils  hj  their 
ludicrous  proiiuBciation  of  it.  If,  e.  g.^  a  Tamilian  wishes  to 
say  ata  *  seed»'  he  would  iiiTariablj  express  it  eia.  So  likewise  ceii 
/are/he  would  express  «A*^  come;'  bari  Mmpossihle,'  beri  Wery 
ripe;'  akOf  *'  waist/  eka  ^ne;'  etc.  etc. 

Again,  we  hare  the  '  half-anusv&ra '  which  is  deficient  in  all  the 
Dravidian  languages  except  the  Telagu.  It  is  true  that  onr  classi* 
cal  Sinhalese,  like  the  Tamil,  is  deficient  in  aspirates;  yet  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  former  possesses  all  the  consonants  known 
to  the  Deva  N^garl,  whilst  the  latter  adopts  only  Ihe  first  and  lf»t 
characters  of  each  of  the  five  classes  into  which  the  consonants  are 
divided  in  the  Deva  Nagari  Alphabet.  *  Thus,*  as  remiarked  by 
Caldwell,  *  the  Tamil  Alphabet  omits  not  only  all  the  aspirated 

consonants, but  also  all  its  soft  and  sonant  letters,'  p.  96.    The 

Tamil,  is  moreover,  deficient  in  the  aspirate  *  h '  as  well  as  the 
sibilant 's',  both  which  have  an  existence  in  the  Sinhala  as 
may  be  perceived  in  the  very  name  given  to  our  language. 

The  change  of  s  into  h  is,  moreover,  a  peculiarity  which  is  to  bo 
found  in  some  Prakrit  dialects,*  as  in  the  Sinhaleee.f  It  exercises 
such  vast  influence  over  those  languages  in  the  i<Krmation  of  sounds, 
that  on  this  ground  alone  we  may  determine  the  independence  of 
the  Sinhalese  Alphabet,  in  its  origin,  of  the  TamiL 

We  may  also  point  out  four  letters  in  the  Tamil  which  are  aa 
much  unknown  to  the  Deva  N&gari,  as  to  the  Sinhalese  Alphabet 
These  are  a  deep  liquid  ^r,'  another  ^r'  which  is  harsh  and  rough 
in  its  sound,  a  peculiar  *  1 '  with  a  mixture  of  r,  and  an  *•  n,'  between 
which  and  the  dental  *  n '  there  is  no  difiference  except  that  the  for- 
mer  is  invariably  used  as  a  finaL 

These  difierences  may  be  attributed  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
literary  cultivation  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  as  compared  with  the 
northern.    When  Wijaya  arrived  in  Lanka,  at  the  latter  end  of 

*  See  Cowell's  Prakrit  Piaki^  p.  121. 
t  See  Sidatatngari  cap.  L  §  22. 
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the  fifth  century  before  the  Chratian  era,  the  DraYi««i8  were  al- 
ready acquainted  with  letters.  So  were  the  Sinhalese  colonists;  fa, 
soon  after  their  setdement  in  the  island,  they  *  dispatched  a  letter  of 
invitation.'*  But  the  two  nations  had  no  commwi  origin.  Thar  al- 
phabets too  are  diflEerent.  It  would  therefore  be  reasonable  to  coa- 
clude  that  the  alphabet  which  the  SinhiOese  brouglit  down  to  Ceyka 
was,  what  their  earliest  writingsf  exhibit,  tho  oldest  form  of  the 
Deva  Nkgarl,  similar  to  the  characters  of  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka. 
The  following  comparative  table  of  the  Sinhalese  and  tiie  Taaul 
Alphabets  also  proves  that  the  former  has  not  reached  the  Sana- 
]mt  ihxovtgh,  a  Pravidian  mediumu 

VOWBLS. 

Sinh.  —  a,k,  ;i,i  :n,il  :ri,rl  :kiiri  :--e  :  ai  :— o  :au  :  an  :  afc 
Tamil  — a,  ii ;  i,  I  :u,u: : -c,^  *•  ©i  :o>^-  »«  =—   •  — 


CONSONANTS. 

Gutturals,  Sinh.        ...     k     kh     : 

g 

gh     : 

n 

Ditto,  Tamil        ...    k     —     : 

— 

—     : 

n 

Palatals  Sin.             ...     ch    chh 

•    i 

ih.     : 

ft 

Ditto,  Tamil         ...     ch   —     : 

— 

—     : 

ft 

Cerebrals,  Sin.         ...     t      th     : 

d 

dh     : 

n 

Ditto,  TamU         ...     t     — 

:     — 

—     : 

n 

Dental  Sin.                ...     t     th 

.     d 

dh     : 

n 

Ditto,  Tamil        ...    t     — 

:     — 

—     : 

n 

Labials,  Sin.            ...     P     P^ 

:     b 

bh     : 

m 

Ditto,  Tamil         ...     p     — 

— 

—     I 

m 

Semi-vowels,  Sin.     y    r     1 

▼ 

Ditto,        TamU    y    r     1 

i     ▼ 

r      I 

B 

Sibilants  and  aspirate, 

Sinh.       s,     sh. 

*,     b 

Tamil    —    — 

—  "" 

•  Mahawansa  p.  63. 

tSeethelaacriptioDsatMihi 

nteta. 
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Though  the  Sinhaleae  alphabet  contains,  as  aboye  indicated,  the 
Sanskrit  vowels  rt,  rl,  Iri,  IH,  at,  and  au  ;  yet  they  are  unknown 
to  the  language  itself,  thus  exhibiting  a  difierence  between  h  and 
the  Tamil,  which  has  ai  and  au;  and,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  a  simi- 
larity to  the  Pr&krit  dialects  which  reject  all  the  above  vowds.  The 
changes,  too^  which  Prakrits  effect  in  the  letters  of  words  which  are 
taken  from  the  Sanskrit  are  exactly  the  same  in  the  Sinhalese,  e.  g. 

i.  The  Sanskrit  ri  is  changed  into  a,  t,  ti,*  and  e  in  the  Sin« 
halese;  and  in  this  respect  the  latter  follows  the  Prakrit,  of  which 
we  shall  quote  the  Pali. 


ISanshit                 Pali. 

SkihaUte, 

driiiha                 dalha 

dala 

'coarse' 

krito                    kaAi 

kala 

*made' 

hrida                   hada 

hada 

•heart' 

mrita                   mata 

mala 

•dead' 

rishi                     isi 

isi 

'a  saint' 

Hdhi                    iddhi 

idu 

t 

knmi                   kimi 

kimi 

•worm' 

sfigkla                sigiila 

sival 

•jackal  * 

rgu                      lyu 

udu 

•direct' 

mridn                 mudu 

mudu 

^sofl' 

vriksha                rukkha 

ruk 

•tree' 

griha                  geha 

g« 

•house.' 

ii.     The  use  of  /rl  being  not 

very  different  from  that  of  n,  evei 

in  the  Sanskrit,  I  shall  pass  on 

to  at,  which  becomes  t  or  e;  thus. 

SamikriL                     Pali. 

SinhdUu* 

aishvarya            issariya 

isuru 

•prosperity' 

Air&vana            Er&vana 

Eravana 

•a  name' 

KaUasha             Eelisa 

Eeles 

•a  name' 

taila                    tela 

tel 

•oil' 

vaira                   vera 

vera 

•hatred.' 

•  See  Cowell's  Prikrit  FrakAsa,  p.  xriiL 

t  A  word  •ignifying  *  power  to  go  thioogh  the  tir/ 
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L    The  hu  is  changed  itoto 

m  (8B>oaad  u; 

ihod. 

Santkrii. 

Pali. 

SiMMaU$9. 

nau 

nkvk 

nfleva 

•fihip' 

Eushadha 

oeada 

osa 

•drug' 

gaura 

gora 

gora 

'white' 

chaura 

chora 

sora 

*  thief' 

mauktika 

muUika 

mata 

•pearL' 

Without  enteriDg  into  all  the  dianges  which  the  Sanskrit  ( 
nants  andergo  in  the  Pr&krits  and  the  Sinhalese^  I  shall  hefB  request 
attention  to  a  few  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  exanplesL 

iy.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sanskrit  d  is  changed  iato  1;  as  in 


Sanskrit. 

Palu 

Sinkalem. 

kskdha 

ksUhA 

ssala 

'July' 

dri^flia 

dalha 

dala 

•coarse* 

drami^flia 

damila 

demala 

•Taiml' 

prau(^ 

• 

payala 

•bold.' 

Y«  The  Sanskrit  and  Pali  t  is  also  changed  into  /  in  the  Sin- 
halese, as; 

SanMkrit.  Pali,  BinhdkMt. 

ka/u  \sX\x  kulu  •pungent' 

k^  kiite  kulu  'wild' 

krlte  krito  kirula  'cro%n' 

bha/a  bhate  bala  'soldier.' 

vi.  The  Sanskrit  and  Pali  ch  is  frequently  changed  into  $  in 
the  Sinhalese;  whilst  no  effort  is  spared  by  Dra vidian  organs,  eTon 
where  a  Sanskrit  word  with  an  #  is  adopted  by  the  TamilSy  to 
change  the  s  into  cA,  as  Ghinkala  for  SinhaUu 


Sanskrit 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 

chaura 

chora 

sora 

'thief' 

chumba 

chumba 

slmba 

'kiss* 

chatur 

chatu 

satara 

'four' 

chakkra 

chakka 

saka 

'wheel' 

*  I  haY0  not  met  the  eqniraleDt  of  this  in  the  PiK. 
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vii.  Here  I  Am  reminded  of  ti  pecnliAritj  which  distiDgQishes 
the  Dravidian  from  the  Sinhalese.  It  is  that  whilst  the  Sinhalese 
loves  to  conclude  a  word  with  a,  as  in  saiarOy  the  Dravidians  lose 
no  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  bj  adopting  in  its  stead  a  «  or  ei;  e.  g* 
uru  lor  ura^  'a  village ';  avei  for  avo,  'those,'  etc.  etc 

viii.    The  Sinhalese  d  oflen  represents  the  Sanskrit  and  Paliy. 


Sanakrii. 

Pali. 

Sinhalese, 

r^an 

r&j& 

rada 

•king' 

pAJa 

pAji 

puda 

*  offering  * 

IIMgi}& 

mi^& 

mada 

*  kernel' 

ruj» 

ruja 

mda 

•  pain,' 

There  are  many  other  dialectic  changes  which  unmistakebly 
point  out  that  the  Sinhalese  has  proceeded  from  the  Sanskrit;  but 
I  have,  I  apprehend,  already  shown  enough,  without  entering 
largely  into  questions  rdating  to  dialectic  interchanges  of  sounds, 
euphonic  permutation  of  consonants,  the  laws  of  harmonic  sequence, 
eta  etc.,  to  prove  that  the  Sinhalese,  whilst  it  accords  with  the 
northern  dialects,  essentially  differs  from  the  Tamil  in  its  phonetic 
system.  In  proving  this,  I  believe,  I  prove  also  its  difference  from 
the  other  affiliated  Dravidian  dialects;  for  their  essential  unity  in 
all  important  and  minor  matters  cannot  be  denied. 


Section  Thikd. 

Lexical  Analogies* 

Those  who  maintain  an  opinion  different  from  our  own,  refer  to 
the  existence  in  the  Sinhalese,  of  words  of  undoubted  Dravidian  ori- 
gin. This  can  no  more  be  denied  than  the  existence  in  the  undid- 
puted  Sanskrit  dialects  of  a  vast  number  of  Dravidian  words. 
Indeed  we  admit  the  fact;  and  the  History  of  Ceylon  gives 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  this;  for,  we  know  that  the  northern 
provinces  of  this  island  have  been,  from  very  ancient  times,  held  by 
Tamilians;  and  that  after  the  fall  of  the  great  Sinha  dynasty  in 
Ceylon,  the  island  was  governed  by  Indian  princes  of  undoubted 
Dravidian  origin,  between  whom  and  the  Sinhalese  a  warfare  had 
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been  preriooslj  carried  on,  commencing  from  a  period  so  far  back 
as  the  age  of  the  memorable  DatngeminL*    It  is  perfectlj  reaaoii* 
able,  therefore,  to  expect  in  the  Sinhalese  an  admixture  of  DraridlaB 
words,  such  as  vela  (veil)  'field/  kappal '  ship,*  gala  (kallu)  <  etooe* 
neli  (nali)  'a  measure,'  adangu  'to  contain,'  adukku  'to  pile  ooe 
over  the  other,'  paru  to  become '  over-ripe,'  etc  But>  as  very  jnsdj 
observed  by  the  author  of  the  Sidatsangara,  this  element  of  local 
origin  and  of  casual  accession  (nipan),  is  but  one  of  three  elem^ita, 
the  other  two  being-- the  pure,  and  the  adulterated  Sanskrit  or  PalLf 
Many  words  of  the  first  class,  though  corresponding   with    the 
Dravidiany  are  yet  allied  to  the  Sanskrit,  as  the  following;  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible,  in  many  instances,  to  determine  whether  they 
have  been  borrowed  directly  from  the  Tamil,  or  from  the  San^riC 
which  has  also,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  borrowed^  fi*om  the  Dra* 
vidian:  e.  g.     The  Sinhalese  word  amtnh  'mother,'  which  is  the 
same  in  Tamil,  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues;  katu  'pungent,'  corresponds   with   the 
Telagu'Aatti,'and  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit  katu;  the  Tamil  kalei 
'  arts,'  which  is  kala  in  the  Sinhalese,  PsUi  and  Sanskrit,  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Tamil  kal '  to  learn; '  kuxi  '  house '  or  *  hot  * 
in  the  Sinhalese  has  much  resemblance  to  the  Tamil  kwiU  or  the 
Canarese  gudi^  and  kuU  in  the  P41i  and  the  Sanskrit;  kotMva  (koia 
Sanskrit)  'fort'  resembles  the  Tamil  kotei;  etc  etc. 

*  *  It  is  nndeniable  that  immigrations  from  Ceylon  to  the  southern  districts 
of  India  haye  occaslonallj  taken  place.  The  Tears  (properly  Tivar,  *  islanders*) 
and  the  Ilavars  *  Singhalese,'  (from  Ham  'Ceylon;  a  word  which  has  been  car- 
rnpted  from  the  Sanskrit  Sinhalam^  or  rather  from  the  Pali  Sihaiam,  by  th« 
omission  of  the  initial  s)^  both  of  them  Trarancore  Castes,  are  cotainly 
immigrants  from  Ceylon;  but  these  and  similar  immigrants  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  Singhalese,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  bat  as  oftshoots  from 
the  Tamilian  population  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  They  were  tho 
partial  reflux  of  the  tide  which  peopled  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
Ceylon  with  Tamilians.'     CaldweWs  Comp,  Grammar,  p.  78. 

t    See  Sidatsangari,  p.  4. 

t    Csldweirs  Comp.  Grammar,  p.  440,  et  teq. 
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Bat  all  the  words  in  the  Sinhalese  that  maybe  directly  traced  to 
the  Dravidian,  are  so  few,  that  if  collected,  they  will  not,  I  am 
persuaded,  shew  a  larger  proportion  than  one  to  nine.  And,  it  is 
Tory  significant  that  the  writer  of  the  SidatsangaHl  does  not,  in 
giving  examples  of  his  three  classes,  mention  one  single  word  which 
is  derived  firom  the  Dravidian. 

Though,  however,  so  far  as  the  dictionary  goes,  it  is  perhaps 
generally  difficult  to  determine  the  relation  of  a  language  which  is 
composed  of  different  elements,  as,  for  instance^  the  English;*  yet,  I 
believe,  it  niay  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  language,  like  the  Sinha- 
lese, which  has  '  nine-Unths  *  of  its  vocables  clearly  derived  fh>m  a 
Sanskrit  source,  that  may  be  traced  to  a  Dravidian  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  language,  in  which  the  Dravidian  element 
is  fiir  in  excess  of  the  Sanskrit,  that  maybe  placed  in  the  northern 
group.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Hindust&ni,  Marfithi,  Bengfili, 
Guzer&tL  The  Sanskrit  or  north-Indian  element  of  these  idioms 
is  nearly  as  much  in  excess  of  the  Dravidian,  as  in  the  Tamil,  Telagu^ 
Kam&taka,  and  Maliyalim  (the  south-Indian  languages)  the  non- 
Sanskrit  or  the  Dravidian  is  in  excess  of  the  north-Indian  or  the 
Sanskrit  elementf  In  proceeding  therefore  to  an  examination  of 
lexical  analogies,  I  shall  select  on  the  one  hand  the  Tamil,  ^e  most 
cultivated  of  the  south-Indian  languages,^  in  which  the  Sanskrit 
element  is  less  than  in  others,§  and  from  whence  the  other  Dravidian 
dialects  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  P&li, 
to  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  the  Sinhalese  mediately,  if  not 
directly,  owes  its  origin. 

*  Pro£e88or  Max  MoUes's  8vrv^  of  LanffuageM,  p.  7. 

t  CaldweU's  Gomp.  Grammar,  p.  89. 

}  '  From  the  yaiiona  particolan  abore  mentioned  it  appears  certain,  that 
the  Tamil  langoage  was  of  aU  the  Dravidian  idioms  the  earliest  cnltivated : 
it  also  appears  highly  probable  that  in  the  eodeavonr  to  ascertain  the  character- 
istics of  the  primitiTe  Draiidian  speech,  from  which  the  Tsrions  ezistiDg  dia- 
lects have  been  derived,  most  assistance  will  be  famished  bj  the  Tamil ' 
— OnUtpeO's  Coiiip.  Grammar,  p.  60. 

S  t6.  p.  5S. 

0 
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Before  entering  into  direct  proof,  it  may  be  here  convenient  to  no- 
tice the  lexical  analogies  of  the  Dravidian  and  the  Sinhalese,  to  whidi 
Dr.  Stevenson  of  Bombay  refers  in  an  article  *  on  the  language  of 
the  aboriginal  Hindus'.*  If  his  conjecture  be  correct^  ve 
might,  as  justly  remarked  by  Caldwell,  reasonably  expect  to  find 
in  their  vocabularies  a  few  primary  Dravidian  rootB,-«-8Uch  aa  tbe 
words  for  *  head,'  *  hand/  *  foot,'  *  eye ',  *  ear,'  &c.;  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  reliable  analogy  in  words  belonging  to 
this  class.  But  Dr.  Stevenson  professes  to  give  us  a  compara- 
tive list  of  "  forty-one  primitive  words,  all  expressive  (as  he  says) 
of  such  ideas  as  men  must  use  in  the  infancy  of  society:"  let  oa 
examine  them. 

Referring  the  reader  to  that  list^  1  shall  confine  my  observations 
to  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamil,  which  are  put  down  in  the  South- 
ern class.  At  the  outset  the  reader  will  observe,  that  of  forty-one 
words  given  of  the  Hindi,  in  order  to  show  their  agreement  in 
sound  with  the  words  of  the  Bengali,  Guzardti,  Mar&thi,  Telagn, 
Kam&tika,  Tamil,  and  Sinhalese,  the  learned  Doctor  has  signally 
failed  to  show  the  Sinhalese  for  seventeen. 

L  Of  the  remaining  twenty  four,  *  appan,  Tamil, =a/>p€i,  Sinha- 
lese,' appears  first  This  is  not  an  ancient  Sinhalese  word ;  nor  doea 
it  occur  in  our  books,  which  give  us  piya  and  bap.  But  the  word 
which  denotes  *  father,'  it  would  seem,  is  the  same  in  nearly  all  lan- 
guages. In  the  Indo-European  and  the  Semetic  families  the  baae 
is  a  p  or  &,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  former  the  word  com- 
mences with  the  consonant  above  given,  e.  g.,  pater;  whilst  in  tha 
latter,  as  in  the  Hebrew  ab,  the  vowel  a  is  prefixed  to  that  consonant 
In  this  respect  the  Dravidian  follows  the  Semetic  Whether  this 
vowel  is  added  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  origin  of  the  word 
is  the  same,  and  that  the  one-ness  of  language  in  a  few  words,  as  in 
the  instance  before  us,  proves  the  one-ness  of  origin. — ^  the  one 
languageand  one  speech  of  the  whole  earth  before  the  dispersion  of 
mankind.'t 

•  Bombay  A.  S.  Joamal  for  1842,  p.  103. 

t  See  farther  remarks  hereon  under  tbe  table  of  names,— ii^^a. 
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ii.  Pdpan^  'holy  father,'  Tarn. ;=»5apa  *holy  father,'  Smhalese. 
The  Tamil  word  here  given  is  the  abbreviation  of  prdppany  [the 
4&dditipn  pra  being  the  Sanskrit  inseparable  preposition  denoting 
'/ire-eminence,'] 'one  higher  than  a  full  father'.  The  Sinhalese 
bdppa  means  '  uncle,'  and  not  *  holy  father;'  and  it  is  derived  from 
bdla  *  young,'  and  appa^ '  sire.' 

iii.  Kudappdy  the  Sinhalese  word  for  'paternal  uncle'  is  com- 
pared with  the  Telagu  kakkct^  signifying  the  same.  Now,  in  the 
primary  Dravidian  dialect,  the  Tamil  hdJtkcL  means  '  peddler;'  but 
the  Sinhalese  kudapph  has  no  relation  to  either  the  Telaga  or  the 
Tamil  words,  the  former  being,  like  bdppHf  a  compound  of  huda^ 
*  young,'  and  appa,  *  sire.' 

iv.  Adij  Tamil, '  foot;'=adi,  Sinhalese, '  foot'  The  correct  word 
for  'foot'  in  Sinhalese  is  pd;  see  infra.  But  adt  is  found  in  the 
vernacular  to  signify  the  '  substratum '  of  one's  feet,  or  of  any  other 
object;  and  I  believe  it  comes  from  the  P&ii  particle  adha, '  under- 
neath.'  Adi  is  also  used  to  denote  a  measure  of  twelve  inches. 
In  this  sense  it  is  clearly  an  imported  word  like  many  a  word 
expressive  of  modern  arts,  inventions,  &c. 

V.  Perm,  '  bear  a  child,'  and  petla  pillei^  '  own  child,'  in  the 
Tamil,  are  compared  with  phaddh,  bad,  *  the  belly,  the  womb,' 
Sinhalese.  I  am  not  aware  that  phaddh  is  a  Sinhalese  word; 
but  the  word  bada  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Tamil  words 
given  above.— See  list  under  the  head  of  Names, — infra.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  general  list  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  particularly  as  regards 
the  words  under  this  head,  Caldwell  remarks: — ''In  many  instances 
Dr.  Stevenson's  lexical  analogies  are  illusory,  and  disappear  alto- 
gether on  a  little  investigation.  Thus,  he  supposes  the  north-Indian 
'pet,'  ike  belly,  the  womb,  to  be  allied  to  the  first  word  in  the  Tamil 
compound  '  petta  pillei,'  own  child.  That  word  should  have  been 
written  'pettra'  in  English,  to  accord  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Tamil  word:  the  Tamil  spelling  of  it,  however,  is '  peKRa.'  It  is  the 
preterit  relative  participle  of  peR-u,'  to  bear,  to  obtain,  signifying 
that  was  borne.    '  Fes-u,'  to  obtain,  has  no  connexion  with  any 
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Tford  which  mngifies  the  womh^  and  its  derivaliye  noun  *  peiMi,* 
meanB  a  thing  obtained^  a  birth^  ajavour.*** 

tI.  KulambUf  ^claj,  loom;'  holu,  'a  plough  shu^ '  Tamil — mn 
exhibited  as  showing  a  resemblance  to  kumbur,  'a  paddy  field*  is 
the  Sinhalese*  The  relation  between  the  two  sets  of  words  is  more 
imaginary  than  real.  The  Sinhalese  words  for  *  clay'  and '  ploagh  * 
are  quite  diflferent,  and  have  no  reference  whatever  to  a  field.  Tbe 
word  humbur  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  kumb  *  to 
cover/  hence  humbha  in  P&li  is  *  an  amunam  in  extent,'  generally 
referring  to  the  sowing-extent  of  a  field;  and  thence  we  get  kumbura, 
Sinhalese,  *a  field.'  My  pandit^  however,  believes  that  this  is 
derived  from  the  F&li  keddra. 

vii.  Koliyan^  *  a  weaver  of  the  Pariah  Caste,'  kolairur^  *  bonts- 
men,'  in  Tamil,  are  compared  with  the  Sinhalese  kollaya^ '  plunder.' 
Fhilologicaliy  or  historically,  there  is  no  relation  between  these  words. 
The  Sinhalese  word  is  clearly  derived  fh>m  the  P&li  hSla-kaUy 
« tumult,'  with  which  plunder  is  ever  associated  in  one's  mind. 

viiL  TorravUy '  a  herd  of  cows,'  lotti,  *  a  pound '  in  Tamil — are 
set  against  the  Sinhalese  tavalam^  *  a  fiock  or  herd.'  The  Sinha- 
lese never  use  this  word  simply  to  indicate  '  a  fiock;' — the  sense  in 
which  they  do  use  it  being  to  denote  cattle  employed  to  convey 
goods;  which,  it  is  remarkable,  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  ani- 
mal's back,  so  that  the  two  loads  may  balance  equall7.  Now,  taula 
in  the  Sanskrit  is  'a  balance.' 

ix.  Atam '  across,'  adAam '  enclosing,  hiding,'  adam '  hindrance,' 
Tamil — are  shown  as  related  to  the  Sinhalese  adaya,  '  prop,'  and 
adassiya,  'obstruction;'  but  ade  or  adat/a  is  strictly  that  which  is 
kept  under  an  object  in  order  to  prop  it  up.  In  this  sense  it  comes 
from  the  Pali  aef&o,  'under;'  whence  adatsi  may  be  something  that 
obstructs  the  assa  (ansa)  or  '  side '  [inside.] 

X.  Kurrai^  *  defect,'  Tamil  'y='koradus^  *  unripe  gnun/f  — Sinha* 
lose.    It  is  here  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Sanskrit 

•  Ctldweirs  Ck>mp.  Grammar,  p.  40. 

t  It  does  not  mean  <  unripe  grain;'  bat  is  a  proper  name  ^  tha  Sifdudese^  as 
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karaduthOf  from  whence  we  have  obtained  the  Sinhalese  word,  to 
show  its  non-relation  to  the  Tamil  kurrai. 

zL  Aleif  *  a  wave,'  Tamil,  is  said  to  be  allied  to  rela^  *  a  waye,* 
in  the  Sinhalese.  The  English  ripple  would  be  nearer  rela  than 
the  Tamil  eUeu  But  the  Sinhalese  word  comes  from  the  P&li  tarala^ 
*  trembling ' — '  to  pass,  to  go  or  move/ 

xiL  Odukidam^  *a  recess,'  TamiU=^odokkuva,  ^a  place  in  the 
waist  for  money,'  Sinhalese,  This  is  the  only  word  in  the  list 
before  as  which  is  derived  frt)m  the  Dravidian.  It  comes  from 
adukku  'to  heap^'  thence  odokku-va  'the  place  [generally  the 
waist]  in  which  something  is  kept'  This  is  however  a  modern 
introduction,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  books,  which  use  4ska^ 
from  the  Pfili  anka* 

xiii.  Opo, '  smoothness,  beauty,'  Tamil  'r=«opa^ '  polish,  glittering,' 
Sinhalese.  This  is  clearly  a  child  of  the  Sanskrit  ojas,  '  lights 
splendour,'  frt>m  whence  we  get  oda,  and  thence  opa, 

xiv.  Ki,  kavariy  *  a  piece  of  wood  with  ropes  attached,'  Ta- 
mil^=kavandan,  '  a  bullock's  yoke,'  Sinhalese.  There  is  some  mis- 
take here.  Mr.  Clough,  from  whose  Dictionary  this  is  said  to  have 
been  taken,  does  not  give  it;  and  there  is  no  such  word  in  the 
Sinhalese. 

zv«  Koralm^  'nibbling  as  a  mouse,'  Tamila>Atcrttttt,  Sinhalese, 
'  a  rasp.'  What  resemblance  there  is  between  the  nibbling  of  a 
mouse  and  the  action  of  kuruiu  *  scraping,' '  s<»atching,'  [e.  g.  apcu* 
khrate  kuk-kutah  'the  cock  furrows;']  I  cannot  say;  but,  I  believe 
the  words  are  not  related  to  each  other. 

z vi.  TaH^  '  skreen,'  Tamil=tatitti,  Sinhalese, '  a  ceiling,  ship's 
deck.'  This  word  should  be  lattu  (see  Clough)  from  the  Pali  ta%\ 
'  top,'  between  which  and  a  screen  there  is  no  relation  whatever. 

zvii.  Podif  'full  sacks  or  bags,' Tamil=>|pocft,  'a  bale,'  Sinha- 
lese. The  Sinhalese  like  the  Tamil  word,  is  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  and  P&li  ptita, '  concavity.' 

In  the  Pill  and  Sanskrit,  for '  a  species  of  grain  eaten  bj  the  poor  people'— 
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xviii.  Kannaralif  ^a  melancholy  event,'  in  Tamils  is  compared 
"with  hanahaly  'excelienV  Sinhalese.  Clongh  does  not  gire  thi»; 
nor  is  there  a  word  approaching  to  that  sound  in  the  SiohaleB^ 
Bat,  what  is  the  analogy  between  excellent  and  melaneholpf 

xix.  Mottamuiay '  total,'  Tamil=»iiionvata, '  beaatiful^'  Sinha- 
lese, What  coincidence  there  is  between  *  total '  and  '  beaatifol,'  I 
cannot  perceive;  but  this  I  can  state — that  the  Sinhalese  word  tnoiMi- 
vata  comes  from  ntaitd, '  pleasingly,'  and  Aota,  ^  done.** 

XX.  Kargarapu,  'a  rattling  noise  like  thunder,'  Tanail.  .Jlarg^ 
daroy  Sinhalese,  *  teazing.'  The  Sinhalese  word  is  deduced  by  some 
from  the  F&li  hhara  with  the  affix  tora,  changed  into  cfara;  whikc 
others  trace  it  directly  to  the  P&li  kheda^  'afflidion.' 

xxi,  JVwrii,  *  retreat,' TamiL=^era/, 'overturn,' Sinhalese.  The 
latter  is  from  parivaUana,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  Tamil  word 
here  given. 

xxii.  Polipf  *  a  brief  explanation,'  in  Tamil=>=^/a, '  a  familiar 
term  of  address,'  Sinhalese.  Here  again  we  do  not  perceive  the 
analogy  intended  to  be  drawn.  Bola  comes  firom  bhruiaka^  Sans- 
krit; bhataka^ViXiibala  Sinhalese,  'hireling';  hence  ^/a  is  a 
term  of  address  for  a  subject,  or  a  servant. 

xxiii.  Muriy  '  to  break,'  T&mi\=madanva,  '  to  squeeze,'  Sinha- 
lese. Muri  bears  no  relation  to  madina^  which  is  directiy  deriral 
from  majjama^  the  Pali  word  of  the  same  signification. 

xxiv.  Ap&y  Tamil=apo^  Sinhalese,  an  inteijection.  Without 
exclaiming  with  Y&ska,  the  eminent  Hindu  philologer,  that '  words 
are  fixed  in  the  world,  we  cannot  say  how, — svabhavatah  by  na- 
ture!,' we  may  refer  to  the  Sanskiit  particle  apa  implying  '  loss, 
negation,  privation,  wrong,  bad,  unnatural,  as  the  source  whence 
we  have  obtained  apoi. 

'<  The  only  resemblances  (says  Caldwell)  which  have  been  point- 
ed out  are  those  which  Dr.  Stevenson  has  traced  in  a  few  words 
remote  from  ordinary  use,  and  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  analogy 
in  primary  roots,  and  especially  in  grammatical  structure,  it  is 
impossible  to  place  any  dependence."    I  may  add  that,  as  regards 

^  K  is  chaDged  into  y  as  dandu-kams^ndu-vam ;  See  Sidatsangara,  p.  17. 
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the  Sinhalese  in  Dr.  Stevenson's  list  of  forty-one  words,  there  are 
but  three  which  hare  any  relation  to  the  Dravidian.  They  are 
4ippdy '  &ther;'  odokhuva, '  a  recess  in  the  waist;'  and  adi^  *  a  foot 
of  twelve  inches.'  Thus,  the  proportion  which  the  Sinhalese 
bears  to  the  Dravidian  is,  in  the  instances  selected  by  the  Doctor, 
less  than  one  to  thirteen. 

J  have  occupied  more  space  than  was  actually  necessary  to  dis- 
prove the  relationship  attempted  to  be  establbhed  between  the  Sin- 
halese and  the  Dravidian.  It  is  time  to  proceed  to  direct  proof  of 
their  non-relation. 

I  purpose  to  institute  my  comparisons  with  reference  to  what  is 
called  by  Abel  Bemusai^  the  ^  prerogative  instances,'  consisting  of 
nearly  all  the  words  given  in  a  List  issued  by  *  the  Anthropological 
Society,  to  be  noted  and  used  for  the  radical  affinities  of  languages, 
and  for  easy  comparison,' — ^words  which  may  be  classed  into  (1) 
numerals;  (2)  names  for  days,  and  (8)  months;  (4)  pronouns; 
(6)  names,  and  (6)  actions  expressive  of  the  common  wants  of 
mankind;  (7)  the  earliest  extant  Sinhalese;  and  (8)  words  in  our 
authors,  usually  entitled  the  Elu. 

Numerals. 


Pali. 

Sinhalese, 

TamiL 

One 

eka 

ekti 

onnu— oru 

Two       * 

dva 

deka 

rendu 

Three 

ti 

tuna 

m^u 

Four 

chatu 

satara 

nUn 

Five 

pancha 

pasa 

anji 

Six 

chcha 

saya 

kru 

Seven 

satta 

sata 

Mu 

Eight 

a^^ha 

a/a 

etln 

Nine 

nava 

nava 

ombadu 

Ten 

dasa 

dasa 

pattu 

Twenty 

visati 

vissa 

irivadtt 

Fifty 

paii£&8a 

panasa 

ambada 

Hundred 

sata 

slya 

nibni. 

The  above  comparisons  clearly  indicate  that  the  Sinhalese  nume- 
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raU*  stand  in  fraternal  connection  with  the  Ffili  and  the  Samkrk. 
There  is  not  one  Sinhalese  word  in  the  aboTe  list  which  has  the  least 
affinity  to  the  Tamil,  if  we  except  ettUf  'eight/  Its  resemblaocs 
to  the  corresponding  numeral  of  the  Indo-European  fiunilj,  ia  indeed 
very  remarkable;  and  it  is  generallj  supposed  that  the  Tamil  nvaa* 
ral  noun  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  (uhta.  But^  as  proper!/  i^ 
marked  and  proved  by  Caldwell^ '  this  resemblancOi  though  so  dose 
as  to  amount  almost  to  identity  of  sound,  is  accidental;  and  disappean 
on  investigation  and  comparisouy  like  the  resemblance  between  ommm 
and  unuSf  anju  and  panchaJ^  Again,  it  is  true  that  oka  is  used 
in  the  Tekgu  for  '  one;'  but  the  resembhmce  between  it  and  the 
Sinhalese  eka  is  as  illusory  as  that  between  the  English  *  one'  and 
the  TamU  *  onnu/  .  It  is  also  true  that  the  Canarese  ondii,  *  ooe^' 
and  the  Malayalam  renda  for '  two/  are  occasionally  used  by  the 
Sinhalese  as  in  otu  for  '  on^-tenth'  or  *  tithes,'  and  oiidtc,  'imit»' 
iratte,  *  double,^  as  in  playing  a  Tamil  game  with  chanks;  bot^  as 
every  one  conversant  with  our  language  fully  knows,  they  are  oaed 
very  seldom,  and  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  our  books.  **  Though 
eka  is  invariably  used  for '  one,'  yet^  says  Caldwell,  a  form  has  beea 
noticed  which  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  first  numeral  of  the  Weat> 
em  languages,'  viz.,  una-s  Mess,'  which  is  prefixed  to  some  of  the 
higher  numerals  to  express  diminution  by  one  (e.  g.)  unavinskaii^ 
*  nineteen,'  like  the  corresponding  prefix  un  in  the  Latin  tnulm- 
ginti.  {  Professor  Bopp  is  also  of  the  same  opinion;  see  his  Cmi- 
pareUive  Grammar,  L,  p.  416.  Where  such  eminent  schobirshave 
expressed  an  opinion,  I  cannot  but  approach  the  subject  with  great 
diffidence;  but  a  careful  examination  forces  a  strong  conviction  into 
my  mind,  that  the  Una  in  the  phrase  itnavinskoH  is  not  allied  to 
the  Latin  unus.    This  expression  for  ^  nineteen '  b  nearly  the  f 


*  'Thenameralsaregenerally  a  reiy  safe  criterion  of  an  origliiAl  rekdoo- 
ahip  between  laagoageB.'    Pr.  Max  Mnller'B  Survey  of  Lmgiuigts,  p.  IS. 
t  See  Diayidian  Grammar,  p.  279  et  teg. 
t  iff*  p.  264. 
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in  the  Sinhalese,  as  unu  vista.  It  is  an  elliptical  phrase;  and 
though  it  literally  means  Mess  twenty,'  or  ^incomplete  twenty'; 
yet  it  conveys  ekaia  una  vinshaHh  *  twenty  less  by  on6,*  or,  as  in 
ekona'vin$haiih  Uwenty  minus  one '<=»' nineteen.'  The  un  in  the 
Latin  word  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  negative  prefix  like  the  na  in  the 
Sanskrit  ekanna-vinshatih,  ^  by  one  not  twenty.' 

This  elliptical  phraseology,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  is  found  in 
different  dialects  in  expressing  numerals ;  e.  g.  addhena  chatutio, 
in  the  Piii,  is  •  four  by  half '=•  four  (less)  by  half,'—*  foar  (less) 
by  half  (of  one),'  [=*  three  and  a  half,*]  eka  being  understood  as 
in  the  Sanskrit  unavinshatihy  or  in  the  Sinhalese  unu-vissa, 
Again  dasa'add-masa  Men  months  by  half '«=*  ten  months  (less) 
by  half,*  or  '  ten  months  (less)  by  6alf  (of  one),'  or  *  nine  months 
and  a  half.*  This  elliptical  fonn,  moreover,  is  the  same  in  the 
Hindustani,  which  has  unu-is  {=una'bi8\  al;hough  the  Murathl 
has  ek-un-iiOy  like  the  Sinh^se  form  which  we  sometimes  find  iii 
our  books,  ek-un-visi.  The  Tamil  on-badu  is  indeed  formed  like 
the  Hindustani  una-bis;  but  except  in  the  principle  of  its  forma- 
tion, I  perceive  no  analogy  between  the  two;  for  whilst  una  in  the 
latter  exprespes  *  diniinution,'  the  oh  in  the  former  (on-patu,  or 
on-paltu)  denotes  'ono'  as  in  the  Romaa  numeral  ix=(i — xj, 
*  one  (less)  ten.* 

I  shall  next  examine  the  names  for  days  and  months, 

Dats. 

Pmli.  Sinhafese.  TatnU, 

)  iri-(dk)  nkir-ti-(keleme) 

sanda  tiukal 

angaharu  seval 

bad4  pudan 

brahaspati         vy&la 

sikura  velli 

senasura  seni 

The  above  comparisons  lead  to  this,  if  no  other,  important  re^^ult^ 

•—that  the  Sinhalese  names  are  not  derived  from  the  Dravidiun. 

Buty  the  principle  on  which  the  names  were  originally  formed 
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Sun-(day) 
Mon. 

ravi-(dir 
soma 

Tues. 
Wednes. 

mangala 
budha 

Thur's 
Fri. 

guru 
shukra 

Satur. 

seni 

18 
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in  both  is  the  same;  for  the  Dravidians,  who  had  made  great 
strides  in  civilization*  at  the  period  of  our  colonisatioB  of  Uui 
island,  were  donbtless  acquainted  with  the  Astronomical  causes 
which  led  to  the  names  of  '  days/  The  principle  upon  which  the 
assignment  of  the  days  to  their  respective  guardians  was  made,  w 
indeed  well  known.  The  Sinhalese  assign  the  days  to  the  same 
planets  as  the  Hindus  and  the  Tamils,  and  if  there  he  anj 
difference  in  the  names  adopted,  the  reader  will  find  thai  whikt 
one  nation  uses  one  word,  for  instance  ravi,  another  usesa  sjnonjm 
for  the  same,  as  tru,  and  another,  natr.  The  only  pecoliaritj  which 
exists  in  the  formation  of  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamil  namea  ia,  that 
whilst  the  former,  like  the  Indo-European,  adopt  day  after  tht 
particular  name  of  a  deity^  the  latter  use  another  expression,  kUa* 
mei^  *  that  which  belongs  to.'  The  deities  or  planets  named  are 
Sun,  Moon>  Mars  (red-deity),  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Satum-t 

MONTH!(^ 
Pali,  Sinhala, 

chitta  bak 

vesakha  vesak 

a^salha 
i  nikkhamanlya 
(savana 
r  bhkdra:^ 
(  pho^^hapada 

assay  uj  a  vap 

kattika  il 

magasira  uudu-vap 


Mar. 

13 

April 

12 

May 

13 

Juno 

14 

July 

15 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov, 

15 

poson 
icsala 

nikini 
biuara 


Tamii. 
chittare 

vaikasl 

ani 

adi 

tlvanni 

pere/<asi 

atpasl 

kartige 

markali 


•  See  Caldwell's  Dravidlan  Grammar,  p.  54  et  seg, 

t  There  is  another  peculiarity  which  distingaishcs  the  mode  in  which  tb« 
Tamils  calculate  the  day  from  that  in  which  the  Sinhalese  compute  it;  for  th« 
former  reckon  from  mid-day  to  mid-day,  and  the  latter  from  sun-rise  to  sun- 
rise, which  is  also  the  mode  of  computation  in  the  Pali  books. 

J  I  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  introduced  the  Sanskrit  form  to  show  ito 
relation  to  the  Sinhalese. 
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Pali, 

Sinhala. 

Tama, 

Dec, 

15 

phussa 

durutu 

tai 

Jan. 

13 

magha 

navam 

masi 

Feb. 

11  • 

ph^gana 

maedin-dina 

paugini 

The  Dravidian  names  of  the  months  are  derived,  like  the  Pali, 
from  the  names  of  the  asterisms;  and  though  the  Sinhalese  adopt 
some  of  them,  e.  g.  vesak^  cesala,  etc,  yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
they  have  for  others,  names  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  Dravidian^  and  which  owe  their  origin  to  local  and  other 
causes;  e.  g.,  J^<t?^tn-c/ina  denotes  the  month  in  which  the  sun 
enters  the  'central  meridian  line' — marfAya-rcAAa,— "  the  line, 
which,  passing  above  Lanka  and  Ujjayani,  and  touching  the  region 
of  Kurukshetra,  etc.,  goes  through  Meru.^f  Navam,  from  nava 
*  new,*  refers  to  the  neta-ucsa  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  is 
exhibited  at  this  period,  and  means  *  the  spring,'  when  all  nature  is 
clothed  with  verdure.  Du^rutu,  from  du  ins.  prep,  and  ritu 
'  season,'  denotes  the  inclement  season  when  the  natives  require 
the  use  of  fire  and  firewood  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Undu-vap 
appears  to  be  the  period  when  a  kind  of  small  grain  called  undu 
was  (yap)  'sown.'  II  denotes  the  month  in  which  the  moon  b  full, 
nearly  in  the  longitude  of  ilvala,  the  stars  in  the  head  of  the 
Antelope .^  Vap  indicates  an  ad- interim  season  for  sowing.  Binara 
comes  from  the  Sanskrit  hhadra  ;  and  nikini  from  nikkhamanit/a^ 
F&li,  with  reference  to  a  custom  of  religious  seclusion  observed  at 
this  period.  JSsala  is  from  asalhay  Pali.  Fos-on  *  flower-less  '  is 
the  period  when  flowers  go  out  of  season.  Vesak  is  from  the  Pali 
vesdkha  ;  and  Bah  indicates  the  month  in  which  there  is  a  *  break  ' 
in  the  computation  of  the  year,  though  my  Pandit  intimates  the 
probability  of  its  being  expressive  of  {bakka  ^  great  '=»)  the  chief, 
or  first  month. 


*  i.  e. '  from  Feb.  11th  to  March  12th.' 

t  Soe  S^rya  Siddhanta,  by  the  Her.  E.  Borgess,  p.  1S5. 

}  ib^  p.  466. 
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Pronouns. 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 

Tama, 

1 

amha 
ahan 

ma 

roa(ma)  (nom.) 

niUi 

We 

mayan 

api 

nam 

Thou 

tumha 
tvan 

ta 
to 

nt 

Ton 

famhe 

tcpi 

nir 

My 

mama 

mage 

en 

Thy 

tava 

tago 

nin 

He  (prox,) 

eso 

moha 

ivan 

He  (remo.) 

80 

ohu 

avao 

They  (prox.) 

ete 

movhu 

ivar 

They  (remo.) 

te 

ovhu 

avar 

The  personal  pronouns  serve  more  to  establish  or  disprove  the 
relationship  of  languages  than  any  other  words*  of  a  language. 

Now,  on  comparing  the  above  there  is  not  one  Dravidian  form 
which  has  the  most  distant  Telation  to  the  Sinhalese,  whilst  it  is 
quite  evident  that  most  of  the  latter  bear  the  nearest  affinity  to  the 
Sanskrit,  or  the  Pali. 

The  Sinhalese  radical  ma,  which  is  mama  in  the  nominative^  is 
clearly  taken  from  one  of  the  P&li  oblique  cases  of  ahan^  and 
exercises  a  great  influence  in  the  inflexions  of  the  verb  of  the  first 
person.  In  the  formation  of  the  plural  the  vernacular  Tamil 
changes  the  na  and  the  m  to  na{n)gal  and  pHn)gali  and  it  will 
be  shewn  hereafter  that  this  addition  of  gal  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  pi  which  the  Sinhalese  adopts,  nor  is  that  plural 
inflexion  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  any  of  the  Sinhalese 
plural  nouns.  But  this  inquiry  properly  belongs  to  another  head  of 
our  investigations,  viz.,  the  Grammatical ;  see  injra. 


•  *  The  very  last  words  which  we  should  think  of  borrowing  from  a  foreign 
nation  are  pronouns,  particles,  and  numerals  '—Professor  Max  Mailer's  Sunejf 
qf  Languages,  p.  12. 
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Names 
^Expressive  of  the  common  wants  oj  Mankind-'\ 


Hand 
Foot 

Nose 
Eje 

Mouth 

Tooth 

Ear 
Hair 

Head 

Tongue 

Belly 

Back 
Iron 

Gold 

SUTer 

Father 

Mother 

Brother 

Sister 
Man 

Woman 


Pali, 
hattha 

pkda 

aehehi 
vatta 

{danta 
data  Sans, 
kanna 
kesa 

ska 

jivha 

kachchhi 

pi/<hi 

aya  . 
rsuTanna 
Isnyarna  San. 

rajata 

pit^ 
amm^ 

sah6dara 

sahodar) 
manussa 

i  san. 


Sinhalese, 

ata 
Cpaya 
\  kakula 

niisa 

aesa 

Ivata 
kata 
data 

kana 
kes 

{sisa=»hisa 
olu 

diva 

ikusa 
bada 
pito 
ya-kada 

fruvan 
ran 
ridl 
rpiya 
lappa 

{amma 
mayu 
Isahodara 
\sohoyuru 
sahodarl 
minis 
itiri 


V  Cg»ni 


Tama, 
kki' 

k&l 

mi^Lka 
kan 

vai 

pallu 

katu 
mair 

talei 

nakku 

vayaru 

mudagu 
imnpu 

pen 

vein 

appan 

t&i 

sahodaran 

tangachchi 
maniden 

manidi 
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. 

■Po/i. 

Sinhalese. 

TamiL 

Wife 

bharij^ 

baeii 
ambu 

pancbkAli 

Child 

apachcha 

daru* 

pullei 

Son 

putta 

put^ 

magan 

Daughter 

dhitu 

dii 

magal 

Slave 

d^ 

^  dksa 
i :  vahal 

aJImei 

Cultivator 

gahapati 

goyi 

Julunan 
l^kamakkraa 

Field 

khetta 

Cketa 

\  kumbura 

vail 

Tank 

vapi 

veva 

kulam 

Plough 

nangala 

nagula 

kelappei 

Cow 

}go 

Cattle 

gon 

pasa 

Yoke 

yonga 

yuga 

nukam 

Shepherd 

gbpkla 

S  gopolla 
}  euderk 

idayan 

God 

deva 

devi 

kadavul 

Devil 

yakkha 

yakk 

pe 

Sun 

sura 

hira 

suriyan 

Moon 

)  Chandra 
)  chanda 

Chandra 
handa 

tinkal 

Star 

t^r^ 

tltru-klt 

Daksbetifm 

fire 

aggini 

gini 

nernppa 

Water 

vkri 

vatura 

nir 

House 

geha 

ge 

viida 

Horse 

assa 

assa 

kudirei 

Dog 

basaka 

bala 

nlii 

Cat 

bUkla 

balalk 

p^inei 

Cock 

kukkuAi 

kukulli 
sevul 

eeval 

Duck 

hasa 

rhansa 
ttkril 

tfirft 

Ass 

khara 

ko/oluva 
kalud{ev& 

kaladei 
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Camel 

Bird 

Up 

Near 

Down 
Before 
Far 
Behind 

"Who 

What 
Why 


Pali, 
ouha 

pakkhi 

uddhan 

isamlpa 
lagga 

hettb^ 
puralo 
diira 
paccha 

Jko 

l^katara 

kim 
kasma 


And  or  with  saha 


But 


If 


kintu 


Yes 

ama 

No 

ua'DO 

Alas 

alio 

Sinhalese 
Ota 

{paksi 
kurulu 

uda 

I  samipa 
<  langa 
(  kittu 

yato 

pera^u 

dura 

pasu 

{kavuda 
kavuru 

ikim 
mokada 

aeyi 

{'  saha 
tavada 

(yali 
( ehet 

{nam 
idin 

ovu 

na-ne 

aho! 


Tamil, 
o//akam 

kuriyi 
mele 

ki//a 

kilei 
munnei 
t{ira 
pinoei 

&r 
enna 

A 

en 

urn-affix. 

auai 

al-affix 

6n,  ama 

illei 

ah! 


Here  are  sixty  four  words,— not  remote  from  ordinary  use,  but 
expressive  of  the  common  wantsof  man,  both  in  a  savage  and  a 
civilised  state.  On  examining  the  Pali  words,  it  will  be  noticed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  word  which  does  not  claim  relationship 
with  the  Sanskrit.  If  we  examine  the  above  Pali  words  with  their 
equivalents  in  the  Sinhalese,  especially  as  we  find  them  in  the  books, 
we  shall  find  the  latter,  with  one  exception,  to  be  allied  to  the 
former.  That  exception  is  kotalu,  *  ass.'  But  this  is  clearly  a 
native  word  not  derived  from  the  Tamil,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
in  our  modem  usage  we  have  kaludteva,  which  is  from  a  Tamil 
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source,  fdthough  the  '^amil  word  itself  is  derived  fh>m  the  Sanduit 
hhara.  Again  on  comparing  the  Sinhalese  with  the  Tamil,  we  do 
not  find  a  single  Tamil  word  that  has  any  relation  to  the  ameiemi 
Sinhalese  words  of  the  same  signification.  But  whilst  we  thus 
have  for  every  Tamil  word,  its  Sinhalese  equivalent  clearly  allied 
to  the  Pali  and  unconnected  with  the  Tamil,  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  a  few  Sinhalese  synonymes  which  have  some  resem- 
bUuice  to  the  Tamil.  These  secondary  formations  are  nine  in 
number,  and  are  the  following,  which  I  shall  examine  separately. 

i.  The  Sinhalese  word  kahula  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  Tamil  kal^  *  foot.'  Not  finding  it  in  our  books,  I  am  inclined 
to  treat  it  as  a  Tamil  derivative;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
kakuloj  deflected  from  its  original  signification  of  kai^  is  used  to 
express— not  the  *  foot,'  but,  the  *  leg.' 

iL  There  is  some  distant  resemblance  between  olu  and  iaieif 
^head';  but  it  is  purely  a  native  word,  and  does  not  bear  any  reh« 
tion  to  the  Tamil.     See  Sidatean.2ar&,  §  22. 

iii.  Some  believe  that  our  Swhalese  bada  comes  from  the  Ta- 
mil vay  arUf '  belly.'  This  is  a  mistake.  The  resemblance  behreen 
these  two  words  is  not  greater  than  that  between  bada^  and  the 
English  belly  or  body;  indeed  it  b  reasonable  to  believe  that  it 
comes  from  the  Pali  bondi^  *  body;'  although  a  friend  suggests  that 
bada,  as  a  name  for  the  largest  part  of  the  body,  may  be  from  the 
North-Indian  bada,  *  great' 

iv.  AppA^  Sinhalese=€i/>pew,  Tamil,  'father.'  I  have  already 
noticed  this  word,  a;2/«  p.  10.  I' may  here  add  that  its  use  ia 
confined  to  the  colloquial  language. 

V.  5ct7M/,  Sinhalese=Sare/,  Tamil,  *  cock.'  This  is  cleariy 
from  the  Tamil.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  has  been  intro* 
duced  into  oiir  language  within  the  last  four  hundred  years. 

vL  Tara  '  duck '  is  a  modem  introduction  from  the  Tamil  into 
the  colloquial  speech  of  the  Sinhalese.  Neither  Sanskrit  nor  Sin* 
halese  writers  have  ever  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  Swan 
and  the  domestic  goo$e  or  duck.    The  word  used  by  both  for  all 
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these  is  hansa^  The  yery  EDglish  words  *  dack '  and  *  goose '  come 
from  the  Vedic  hah-giisa^^ansa. 

viL  The  Tamil  kaludei  *ass>'  which  is  evidently  allied  to  tha 
Sanskrit  khata^  has  produced  our  Sinhalese  haludcevA.  But  the 
original  Sinhalese  word  kota-lu  is  independent  of  the  Tamil. 

Till.  The  Sinhalese  word  for  *  hird '  is  paksi  ;  hut  in  colloquial 
usage  we  meet  with  kurulu,  so  near  the  Tamil  kuruvL  It  is  not  a 
:generic  term  for  birdf  hut  a  word  for  a  species  of  small  birds. 
See  ray  Contributions  io  Oriental  Literature^  i.  p.  44. 

ix.  There  is  some  resemblance  between  the  Sinhalese  kiitu  and 
€he  Tamil  Aitta,  'near.'  In  the  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  some  of  the 
North-Indian  vernacalars  the  word  for  '  near '  is  nikaia.  This 
word  the  Sinhalese  have  adopted  for  the  '  chin/  and  have  therefore 
altered  the  same  word  into  kiiiu  to  denote  '  nearness.'  It  may  be 
thence  inferred  that  both  the  Tamil  and  the  Sinhalese  words  are 
■derived  from  the  Sauskrii;. 

Thus,  in  three  out  of  the  above  nine  words,  the  lexical  anidogies 
disappear  on  a  little  examination;  and  we  have  only  six  out  of 
«ixty-four  words,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  words  in  the  above 
list,  which  are  related  to  the  Dravidian.  Yet,  it  is  very  r^narkable 
that  those  six  words  are  not  what  we  find  in  the  books,  but  what 
may  be  termed  a  secondary  formation  confined  to  the  colloquial 
speech  of  the  Sinhalese.  It  would  tbonce  appear  that,  if  we  dispense 
with  all  the  Sinhalese  words  which  we  may  trace  to  a  Dravidian 
origin,  we  may  still  express  ourselves  on  all  matters  with  the  aid 
of  other  Sinhalese  words  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Sanskrit  origin; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Sinhalese  may  flourish  ^without  the  aid 
of  the  Dravidian. 

Though  generally,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  terminology 
ofour  classical  authors  is  free  from  the  Dravidian;  yet,  it  is  of  some 
historical  interest  to  notice  here  an  exception.  It  is  the  Sinhalese 
version  of  the  Ihnsiapanas  Jatake^  in  which  we  find  such  words 
as  the  following,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  now-a- 
davs  but  for  the  Pali  work  of  which  it  is  a  translation;  koUu  and 
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kanan  *  a  species  of  gram,  the  glycine  villosa  ;'  ialakkaiiuva  *  htmd 
building '  for  '  the  top  of  an  edifice;'  nadaya  *  up-8tair;'paiii5att^ 
*  snake  charmer;'  parakku  *  sheet  or  coverlet;'  pulimukham  *  tiger- 
face;*  agampadii  *  body-guard,  retinue,*  etc.,  etc-     The  preaenee, 
however,  of  this  foreign  element  in  this  particular  Siohalcee  book 
may  be  traced  to  the  foreign  Dravidian  agency  which  was  at  work 
in  the  translation  of  the  Jatakas.     The  Mahavansa  sajss-* 
Atha  pi  Chola-destyan  nana  bhasft  visaradan 
Takkagama  dharan  ekan  maha-theran  SusafiSatan 
Raj&  raja  guru/#hane  /hapetv&  tassa  santike 
Jatakani  cha  Babbani  sutva  sutv&  nirantaran 
Ugganhitva  tad'atthampi  dharetv&  tadanantaran 
Tani  sabbani  pafiHasa  'dhike  panchasate  subhe 
Jatake  Pali  bhasato  Sihalaya  niruttiy& 
Kamato  parivattetva  pi^akattaya  dharinan 
Maha  theraua'  majjhamhi  savetv&  parisodhtya 
Lankayan  pana  sabbattha  lekhapetva  pavattayL 
Jatakani  pune  tani  nga  sissappaveniya 
Palayitva  pavattetun  aradhetv&na  dhimato. 
Medhankarabhi  db&nassa  therassa  tassa  dapayi — 
Tasseva  saka  namena  parivenan  cha  k&riya 
Furana  gaman  Sannira  selan  Labnja  manc/akan 
Moravankan'ti  me  game  chaturova  sadapayi. 
*  Afterwards,  the  king  [Parakkrama]  appointed  a  royal  Teacher 
(in  the  person  of)  a  very  humane  Maha-thera  of  the  country  of 
Chola  (Tanjore),  accomplished  in  difiTerent  languages  and  in  Logie 
and  religion;  and  having  continually  heard  and  studied  under  him 
all  the  Jatakas;  and,  having  (moreover)  committed  to  memory  their 
Significations,  (he)  thence  gradually  translated  all  the  five  hundred 
and  fifty  Jfitakas  from  the  P&li  into  the  Sinhalese  language,  and 
I'^iving  thoroughly  revised  them,  after  reading  the  same  to  an 
assembly  of)  venerable  priests  who  had  mastered  the  three  Pi/akas, 
ci.used  them  to  be  written,  and  published  them  throughout  Lankl 
He  next  entrusted  those  J&takas  to  a  learned  priest  named  Me* 
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dhankara,  requesting  him  to  have  the  same  perpetuated  without 
injury  amongst  the  successive  generations  of  his  pupils.  Having 
also  established  in  his  own  name,  a  collegiate  Temple,  [he]  bestowed 
the  (following)  four  villages,  Puranagaman  [Paranagama]  Sannira 
sela  [Tembili-hela]  Labuja-manda  [Del-ma(ia]  and  Maravanka 
[Moravaka].* 

Verbs 

[Expressive  of  the  actions  of  every-day  life,] 


PM 

Sinhalese. 

TamiL 

Be 

bhft 

vu 

iru 

Go 

y& 

(pala 

PO 

Come 

e 

(  en 
1  vara 

va 

Eat 

khada 

ka 

tin 

Sit 

ni-sida 

indha 

ira 

Beat 

ghansa 

gaha 

adt 

Stand 

<ha.(sth&> 

hiti 

nil 

Die 

mara 

mara 

8& 

Give 

da 

da 

ta 

Run 

dhSva 

duva 

6da 

Shoot 

vidha 

vidi 

sudtt 

Sleep 

nidd& 

nidi 

padu 

Cook 

pacha 

piha 

f  saroei 

takku 

Drink 

pa-fpibana) 

bo  (bona) 

kudi 

FaU 

pata 

vefa 

vilu 

Chew 

chabba 

vika  (vi  &  ka)     chappu 

Break 

khaifi 

kae/a 

odi 

Plaj 

kila 

kcli 

adu 

Cut 

klipa* 
chida 

kapa 
sinda 

ve«a 

From  kripa  comes  the  past  participle  A/i/>(a— Sanakrit 
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Enow 

Walk 
Plough 


Eeep 
Mako 

Bind 

Bite 

Write 

Turn 

FiU 


Pah. 

(janafi 
shindA 
ka-sa 

{difia 
dakkhati 

\  /hapa 
eada 

badha 

dasa 

likba 

parlvatta 

pttra 


Sinhalese, 
leTida 

ha 

dak& 

taba. 
sada 

banda 

vika 

liya 

perala 

purava 


Tamik 
ari 

nada 
nltt 

kaor 

▼ai 

{puma 
akka 

ka/to 

kacfi 

eladu 

tiru-pa 

nirappa 


Nearly  every  Sinhalese  word  is  in  the  abore  list  of  thirty 
allied  to  the  Pali  or  the  Sanskrit;  and  there  are  only  two  seoondaiy 
fermfy  as  in  the  natpes^  which  have  some  resemblance  to  thq  TamiL 
They  are  pala  *  go '  and  vara  *  oorne^'.  Now,  pala  is  not  used  ixx 
any  of  the  variations  of  the  verb,  except  in  the  second  person 
imperative  i  and  does  not,  like  all  other  verbs,  come  from  any  radi* 
eal  which  denotes  motion^  or  from  which  the  other  moods  and 
ienses  are  formed.  The  radical  for  '  go '  in  the  Sinhalese  is  ^ 
from  which  wo  obtain  yami  '  I  go;'  giyemi  *  I  went;*  ^amnemi  *  I 
ahall  go,'  etc.,  with  slight  modifications  in  ihe  other  persona.  So 
likewise  va^a  *  come  thou '  is  a  form  for  the  second  persooi.  It 
does  not  come  from  the  root  e,  which  alone  enters  into  all  the 
Tariations  of  tense  and  person,  as  emi  '  I  come;*  &(v)e9ni  *  I  cune^ 
e  nnemi  *  I  shall  come.'  The  regular  imperative  forms  of  ya  and  4 
are  also  the  following: — i/an,  yanne  'go  then;'  en^  eune  'coo9 
ihoa;'  t/avu  *  go  ye;'  evu  'come  ye.* 

Whence  then  do  we  get  these  stray  forma  of  pala  and  varm 
which  we  use  to  persons  who  are  addressed  with  the  ofieosive  pro- 
noun to  t  Pala  is  nearer  the  Pali  paleii  *  he  goes  *  than  the  Tamil 
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po;  but  v(»ra  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  Tamil.  We  thus  hare 
but  one  stray  Dravidiaa  form  in  the  thirty  terbs  in  the  above  list. 
Having  given  the  Sinhalese  names  and  verbs  in  common  use  at 
the  present  day;  I  now  proceed  to  escamine  the  earliest  extant  Sin- 
halese, of  which  I  have  presented^a  specimen  in  the  SidaUSangara^ 
p.  xxzvi;  and  these  words,  be  it  remembered,  being  found  on  a  rock 
inscription  (of  262  A.  D.),  are  unadulterated  by  the  errors  of 
transcription.* 


Pali. 

Sinhdla. 

TarnO, 

Prosperi^ 

Siii 

sin 

tiru 

Weight 

bhkra 

bara 

param 

Kshestriya 

khattiya 

ket 

chaitriya] 

Family 

kula 

•kula 

hulam 

Pinnacle 

kunta 

kot 

thuvi 

Xshwaku 

okkkka 

okli-vas 

suvaku 

King 

r^a 

raja 

rasa 

Succession 

paramparik 

parapura 

parampara 

Descend 

bbassa 

ba/a 

rangu 

Illustrious 

vasabha 

nsabi 

^Nams* 

M^ghavanna 

Me  van 

XT  %»Ji%V 

Great 

mahanta 

maha 

magha 

That 

ta 

^t 

anda=& 

Equal 

sama 

sama 

sama 

Lineage 

jiti 

j«yi 

jddi 

Anointed  queen  abhiseH 

bisb 

(rascUi 

Regina^  queen  r^an^ 

rsejana 

Womb 

kuchchhi 

kusa 

kerpam 

Bom 

up^jja 

ipada 

upavital 

First 

gdi-pada 

«ep^ 

modal 

Enjoyed 

vinda 

vinda 

anubavUta  f  * 

Due-course 

pa/i-p^i 

pilivela 

kiramam 

*  In  the  above  table  I  have  giyen  the  root  of  eveiy  word  omittiDg  onlj  the 
inflections,  names  and  repetitions.  ' 
t  This  comes  from  the  Bangali  e-mctta. 
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Pali. 

Sinhala, 

TamU 

Self 

litama 

tam^ 

i&n 

Island 

dlpa 

divu 

tivu 

Pleasing 

pahaya 

impamanet 

Stand 

Ihi, 

BltSL 

nitia 

State  Canopy 

chatta 

sat 

vidanam 

Baised 

langa 

laga 

nyartnH 

Sixteenth 

sblasa 

Bolos 

padinaran 

Year 

sarada 

haTuruda 

varusam 

-* 

vap 

Moon 

chanda 

sanda 

tingul 

FuU 

punna 

pun 

purana 

Month 

miatL 

mas 

madam 

Tenth 

dasa 

dasa 

patt&m 

Part 

pakkha 

pak 

pangu 

Day 

divasa 

dayaa 

n&l 

Temple 

vihkra 

Teher 

ala^fem 

And 

saha 

isii 

nm 

DweUmg 

vasanta 

Tasana 

vasam 

Beggar 

hhikkhu 

bik 

pichcha-klna 

Association 

sangha 

sanga 

aangam 

Lord 

skmi 

himi 

sv&mi 

Gatherings 

6en& 

sen 

kiittam 

To  do 

kara 

kara 

aey 

Brother 

bhitta 

b» 

$ahodaran 

Before 

pnra 

pera 

man 

Kept 

^haphita 

tubu 

vaitta 

Custom 

ch&ritta 

sint 

Talame 

Own 

nija 

nija 

sonda 

Desiring 

ruchi 

rus 

viruppam 

Taking 

gaha 

gena 

eduttal 

This 

ima 

m^ 

idu 

Is  worth 

vattati 

va^l 

poram 

Proper 

nichchhati 

nisi 

sari 
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Pali, 

Sinhala. 

Tamil 

With  and 

8ah& 

hh 

um 

Assimilate 

^tftnifflndfi 

sasadfls 

opp&kku 

Labourer 

kammi 

kemi 

prijasi 

Slave 

d&sa 

das 

adime 

An  affix 

jutta 

yutu 

Beceire 

labba 

laba 

vanga 

Give 

d& 

d^ 

kodu 

Explain 

vij&karana 

vivaruna* 

vilakka 

One 

eka 

ek 

oru 

In  the  above  list  which  contains  sixty-four  words,  fifty  seven,  or 
nine-  terUhs  are  clearly  deduced  from  the  Fali ;  and  of  the  seven 
words,  for  which  I  find  no  direct  equivalents  in  the  latter  tongue, 
it  may  be  remarked,  five  are  allied  to  the  Pali,  that  is  to  say;  e 
'that'  may  be  from  eia  'this;'  biso  *  anointed  queen*  is  from 
Ahhiseka  the  name  of  the  ceremony  of  regal  anointment;  vap  is 
clearly  derived  from  the  Pali  vapa  '  to  sow,'  and  thence  used  for 
'  Sep-Oct,'  a  period  of  cultivation  amongst  the  Sinhalese;  nui,  which 
here  bears  the  secondary  meaning  of  *  proper^'  pix)bably  comes  from 
the  P&li  niehcha  '  sure,' '  certain,' '  with  judgment '  — thence  'pro- 
per' in  the  Sinhalese;  and  vivara  is  most  likely  derived  from  the 
Pali  voA^ra  ' custom '  or  'rules  of  justice' — thence  voharika  'a 
magistrate.'  Of  the  remaining  two  words,  one  (yutu)  is  a  native 
offia^  and  the  other  (isa)  a  native  particle* 

A  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  original  rock  Inscription, 
with  that  of  the  modem  version  (both  which  I  have  given  in  my 
Sidath-Sangar&,  p.  xxxvi)  also  establishes  the  fact,  which  has  been 
noticed  by  philologers  in  reference  to  Prakrit  dialects,  viz.,  that 
<  two-fold  forms  of  the  same  Sanskrit  words  are  found  '*  in  the 
Sinhalese — one  more  Sanskrit,  the^other  more  Pali — the  latter  being 
decidedly  anterior  to  the  former.  The  Rev.  B.  Clough  has  given 
both  these  forms  in  his  Sinhalese  Dictionary,  sometimes  omitting 


•  Professor  Lassen's  Inst.  rrtkriticiB.    See  Introduction  p.  Ti. 
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one^  Mid  sostotiiiies  the  ofSbeir;  and  this  had  led  manj  Oriental 
acholarsy  and  tunongst  them  Professor  Spic^  ib  his  Kamma^ 
v&kyOy  toHhe  error  of  believing  that  '  a  mnititnde  of  words  have 
been  transferred  from  Sanskrit,  and  not  Pali,  into  the  Sinhalese.' 
Under  this  belief  he  has  given  two  instances;  and  he  is  in  error  as 
to  both.'  For,  kana*  '  ear  Ms  the  Sinhalese  for  the  Pali  kanna^ 
and  not  Aariia,  Sanskrit — and  vaiVa  is  the' modem  form  of  the 
ancient  Sinhalese  vera,^  so  much  nearer  the  Pali  than  the  Sanskrit 
form  of  the  word  for  ^  enmity.'  The  nse  of  the  tisargOf  which  has 
nearly  disappeared  from  the  Pali,  is  indeed  quite  unknown  in  the 
Sinhalese;  and  in  the  latter  language  the  word  *  pain '  is  not  dukska 
but  duk  from  the  Pali  dukkha.  Such  speculations  as  those  to 
which  Professor  Spiegel  refers,  and  which  I  give  in  the  note  below,^ 
has  made  him  say — ''Propius  adhuc  Elu  ad  linguam  Sanscritam 
accedere,  quin  etiam  originem  ex  ea  ducere  fertur,  quod  tamen 
addubitamus,  ipsins  Cloughi  verbis  innisi,  quia  Baskius,  lingoam 
Singhalensem  numero  dikkhani  carum  esse  adscribendam,  certissi* 
mis  probavit  testimoniis."  — Kammavahya  pp.  vL  vlL 

All  my  observations  in  this  chapter  will  serve  as  a  running 
commentary  on  the  above  remarks;  and  the  question  as  to  the 
Sinhalese  being  one  of  the  Dekkhanse,  or  of  the  Malay  •Polynesian 
group  of  languages,  is  also  disproved  by  the  positive  proof  of  the  near 
relationship  which  1  have  throughout  exhibited  between  the 
Sinhalese  and  the  Pali. 

On  comparing,  moreover,  the  Tamil  words  in  the  above  list^ 
consisting  of  64  words,  (of  which  we  shall  for  obvious  reasons 
exclude  two,  Meghavanna  and  ytUtd)  with  the  Sinhalese,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  relation  which  the  28  italicised  Tamil  words 

•  See  Namavaliya,  p.  44. 

t  ib^  p.  18. 

}  <  Eloo  has  nndonbtcdly  given  birth  to  the  vemactilar  language  of  this  Cbmi- 
try.  It  appears  to  claim  great  antiquity,  and  being  derived  from  Saaakiitv  m 
great  portion  of  her  may  be  traced  from  that  soorcc'  dougWa  SinhaitMe  Dic^ 
Honarjf,  p.  ii 
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bear  to  the  Sinhalese  is  Dot  direct,  that  they  are  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit^  bometimes  from  the  same  word  from  which  the  Sinhalese 
is  derived,  and  sometimes  from  another  Sanskrit  word  of  the  same 
signification,  e.  g.  anubaviita;  and  that  of  the  remaining  29  words 
not  a  single  one,  so  far  as  I  can  speak  on  the  subject,  has  any  rela- 
tion to  the  Sinhalese,  whilst  every  one  of  the  64  Sinhalese  words 
with  the  exception  of  e,  {ep&  and  vap)  is  directly  derived  from  the 
Pftli.  So  that  the  result  is  '  that  the  Sinhalese,  as  it  is  spoken  at 
the  present  day,  and  still  more  itriekingly  as  it  exists  as  a  written 
language '  in  the  uncorrupted  tablets  of  rocks  in  this  island,  presents 
*  unequivocal  proof  of  its  independence  of  the  Dravidian,  and  of  its 
affinity  with  Sanskrit  dialects. 

Lastly,  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  old  Sinhalese  (which  is 
usually  denominated  the  Elu)  with  the  P&li  and  the  Tamil,  nearly 
every  word  of  the  first  is  found  to  be  derived  from  the  Pali^  and 
not  the  Dravidian.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  first  thirty  words 
in  the  alphabetical  Index  of  the  Bevd.  0.  Alwis'  version  of  the 
NamAvaliya,  avoiding  proper  names  and  different  forms  of  the 
same  words,  and  compare  them  with  the  Pali  and  Tamil  words  of 
the  same  significations. 


Pali 

SinkaUte. 

Tama. 

Eye 

akkha 

ak 

kan 

Lightning 

asani 

akana 

min 

Canopy 

i^kBavitkna 

akasana 

mei'kAtd 

Letter 

akkhara 

akura 

Akkara 
Elattu 

Goad 

ankusa 

akussa 

(  ankusa 
( iuTtiid 

Dem^t  * 

akusaUi 

akusala 

pavam 

Anger 

akk6sa 

akos 

kovam 

End 

•gga 

aga 

mudivn 

D^th 

iwfidha 

agada 

21am 

Value 

aggha 

agaya 

perumati 

Unetioa 

angaria 

agaric 
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PaK. 

TamU 

Ditch 

Bglkdha 

agala 

akal 

Longwood 

agara 
akalu 

agil 

0^7 

Body 

anga 

anga 

1  angam 

Woman 

angank 

angana 

manof^l 

Market  assembly  angkne 

angani 

ank&di 

Mars 

angora 

angahani 

Sevei 

A  creeper 

ankola 

anguna 

kurinji 

Ring 

anguliyaka 

anguya 

modirao 

Bam 

aja 

aja 

&da 

Eight 

a^^ha 

ata 

etta 

Eight  tastes 

a/^ha-rasa 

a/a-raaa 

ashia-suwe 

Tower 

a^/^la 

alalia 

aitila 

Joy 

piti 

ad 

aT& 

Half 

Addhti 

ada 

p&di 

Forest 

a^avi 

ai^avi 

kada 

Less 

addhh 

nda 

korradft 

Body(iDemboroO**** 

at 

angam 

Branch 

sakh& 

atta 

komba 

Band 

hattha 

ata 

k&i 

.  From  the  above  comparisons^  it  would  seem  that  oat  of  tittrty 
words  there  are  but  Jour  which  do  not  bear  a  close  resemblaaoe  to 
the  Fall.  They  are  agadha^  ankola^  piti  and  iokkcL  Now 
agadka  means  '  exceedingly  deep,'  and  from  it  comes  oar  agmia 
*  ditch.'  The  resemblance  between  Anguna  and  ankola  ('Aimiigniai 
hexapetalom')  is  apparent;  since  the  substitution  of  ft  for  /  is  fi^equcBl 
in  the  Sinhalese^  and  also  the  interchange  of  k  and  g.  Thus  Miim 
becomes  nai&ta  'forehead;'  velando  is  sometimes  expressed  vena^ 
'  merchants;'  and  the  /  in  eUhiju  *'  cardamum '  is  sometimes  change 
into  n,  as  in  en-sal^  '  sal '  being  another  word  for  '  bija.'  Piti 
may  or  may  not  be  the  source  from  whence  we  get  ati;  and  thoi^ 
atia  d«et  not  e^tne  from  4akku,  yet  it  is  clear  Ijiat  the  foroMr 
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•aoMs  flrom  haUha  in  the  aeoae  of  an  'arm '  of  a  tree.  Even  if  we 
except  the  first  and  the  two  last  of  these  four  w<HtU,  the  result 
of  the  comparison  is  that  in  the  above  list  but  one  Tamil  word 
(akal)  bears  a  relation  to  the  Sinhalese,  and  that  moro  than  nine^ 
ienihi*  of  the  words  in  the  Sinhalese,  especially  '  as  it  exists  as  » 
written  langiyage  in  the  literature  of  this  island/  is  traceable  to  a. 
Pidi  orfigia,  exhibittng  evidence,  in  some  important  particulars,  that 
the  oerruption  of  ^e  Pali  into  the  Sinhalese  has  arisen  from  that 
natural  process  of  change  which  we  see  exemplified  in  Europe  in. 
die  corruption  of  the  liatin  into  the  Italian  and  the  French. 

A  carefol  ioter-comparison  of  Indian  dialects  with  one  another,, 
and  the  Sinhalese  with  them,  also  furnishes  us  with  proof  confirmatory 
cf  the  Histodcal  tact — that  the  Sinhalese  was  imported  into  Ceylon. 
by  its  first  Oilonistsf  from  North-India. 

Mr.  CaldweQ,  who  may  bo  regarded  as  the  best  authority  in  all^ 
matters  relating  to  Dravidian  hinguages,  states: — ^  The  Scythian  or 
Dravidiaa  element  is  substantially  one  and  the  same  in  all  the  ver- 
nacular langoages  of  India,  whether  Northern  or  Southern^  but  is 
smallest  in  amouirt  in  those  districts  of  Northern  India  which  were 
first  conquer^!  by  the^  Aryans;  greater  in  the  remoter  districts  of 
the  DekhAn,  Telingan%  and  Mysore;  and  greatest  of  all  in  the 
Tamil  oounti^,  eU  the   Southern  extremity  of  the  penimula^  to 

*  "Bat  the  Sinhalese,  tile TeraaooIarlangnBge  of  the  Island,  is  decidedly 
iltied  to  the  Northern  fasulj,  as  it  is  sapposed  to  hav«  nine-tenths  of  its 
vooableB  fron  the  Sanskrit "-^7^  i?ev.  8,  Bardy.m  C.  B.  A  8.  Jooroal,  ii. 
pi  99. 

t  <  At  the  plaoe  when  mention  is  made  of  '  Sihala  language,'  what  can 
Sihaia  language  signify?    As  it  is  said  that  king  Sihabahn  took  Siha  captive, 

ao  the  name  SihoAa  is  derived  from  that  circomstance, As,  again, 

the  city  in  which  Sakkra  dwdls  is  named  Sakkra-eity,  so  the  Island  in  which 
the  88hala  dwell  is  called  ^tAa2a-ifllaiid.  As  also  people  who  are  natives  of  a 
place  ^)eak  in  tbdr  native  tongue,  so  likewise  the  people  of  this  Sihala  ooontiy 
make  nse  of  the  Sihala  speech'— their  langoage  is  thence  named  tha  SihaU  fojir 
fno^.*— /Va^itaM,  qootsd  in  the  Sidatmigvl»4>.  xxr.. 
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which  the  aggressions  of  the  Brahmanical  raee  had  not 
in  the  age  of  Mann  and  the  Rftm&jana.'    p.  39. 

This  etate  of  things  precisely  accords  with  the  facts  atftted  ia 
Sinhalese  Historical  records.  For,  if  the  Sinhalese  was  not  im- 
ported in  an  early  age  into  Ceylon  from  North-India,  it  is  bat 
reasonable  to  find  that  the  Dravidian  element,  which  grows  great 
and  greater  as  we  come  downwards  to  the  South,  would  be  tie 
greatest  in  Ceylon,  the  most  distant  territory  from  North- 
India.  Far  from  such  being  the  fact  all  the  comparisons  to  which 
I  have  submitted  the  Sinhalese,  indisputably  prove  that  tiie  DraTi- 
dian  element  is  even  less  in  the  Sinhalese  than  *  in  those  districts 
of  Northern  India  which  were  first  conquered  by  the  Aryans.*  No 
one  therefore,  knowing  the  position  which,  geographicaUr,  Cej- 
Ion  occupies  in  regard  to  the  Tamil  country,*  can  reconcile  this  ftci 
with  the  supposition  that  the  Sinhalese  is  a  South-Indian  dialect. 
On  the  contrary,  the  conviction  must  be  inevitable,  that  the  %nha^ 
lese,  like  the  Mkgadhl  or  the  Pali,t  had  been  long  separated  from 
Northern-India,  and  had  remained  fixed  in  this  Island,  unaffected  bj 
those  changes  which  even  the  Maharashtf%  ihedialecius  prineipmm 
of  Varamchi  and  Lassen,  and  other  undoubted  dialects  of  the  Sans- 
krit, have  in  course  of  time  undergone  in  India, 

Without  entering  into  other  inquiries  as  to  how  far  the  one- 
tenth  (I  believe  the  proportion  is  really  less),  the  appsrentlj 
Dravidian  element  in  the  Sinhalese,  may  be  traced  to  other  influen- 
ces and  causes,  enough,  I  believe,  has  been  shown  to  justify  the 
position  which  I  maintain,  that  our  vocabulary  presents  more  cogent 
evidence  than  even  any  of  the  vernacular  dialects  of  Northern  Indi% 
of  the  Sinhalese  language  having  a  Sanskrit  basis  with  a  veiy 
small  admixture  of  a  foreign  or  non-Sanskrit  element.    In  a  case 

•  'From  the  evidence  of  the  words  in  nee  amongst  the  eariy  TamiliaM/ 
Mr.  CaldweU  deduces,  smongsl  other  facts,  that  they  had  <iio  acqnafntonee  with 
any  people  beyond  aea,  except  in  Ceylon,  which  was  then  aooeasible  on  foot  at 
low  water.'  p.  79. 

f  Kachbhiyana%  Grammar,  p.  en. 
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like  this  where  all  lemeal  analogies  tend  to  establish  a  close  affinit7 
to  languages  which  are  already  ascertained  to  have  sprung  Arom  a 
Sanskrit  source,  I  maj  indeed  close  the  inquiry  without  at  all 
consulting  Grammar.  But,  when  with  the  Evidence  furnished  by 
the  Dictionary  we  couple  the  testimony  of  History,  and  also  find 
historical  facts  confirmed  by  the  analogies  to  which  I  have  already 
directed  attention,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sinhalese  is  a  l^itimate  descendant  of  the  Sanskrit 


Section  Fourth. 
Grammatical  Relations. 

*The  life  and  soul  of  a  language,  that  which  constitutes  its  sub. 
Btantial  individuality,  and  distinguishes  it  fh>m  all  others,'  says 
Professor  Max  Muller,  *  is  its  Grammar.*  In  accordance  with  this 
undoubted  belief,  I  purpose  in  this  section,  to  examine  the  Gram- 
matical forms  of  the  Sinhalese  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  been  imported  from  the  Sputb-Indian,  or  from  the  Sanskrit 
family  of  languages.  In  doing  so  I  may  as  well  intimate  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  all  grammatical  forms, 
but  of  such  only  as  have  been  pointed  out  as  possessing  an  intimate 
relationship  between  the  Dravidian  and  the  North-Indian  (in  which 
the  Sinhalese  has  been  included  by  some),  and  also  a  few  of 
such  other  forms  as  may  throw  light  upon  the  inquiry  in  hand. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  through  a  variety  of  comparisons 
of  words,  with  overwhelming  results  in  favor  of  the  proposition  with 
which  I  have  set  out,  must  already  be  prepared  to  find  the  Gramma- 
tical structure  of  our  language  to  accord  more  intimately  with  the 
Sanskrit  than  with  the  Dravidian.  In  this  hope  he  will  not  indeed 
be  disappointed;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  right  to  mention  that  the  Sinha* 
lese  have  also  adopted  some  forms  which  bear  some  affinity  to  the 
Dravidian.  Founded  upon  a  few  coincidences  between  the  Dravidian 
and  the  North-Indian  vernaculars,  in  which  last  I  include  the  Sinha- 
lese, it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  represent 
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the  latter  as  hariDg  a  Scythian  bads  wi^  a  large  and  almost  orer* 
whelming  Sanskrit  addition,  than  as  having  a  Sanskrit  basis  witk 
a  small  admixture  of  a  Scythian  element.     The  roTerse  howeferof 
this  proposition  seems  to  be  correct.     For,  though  Grammar  istfas 
best  test  that  may  be  applied  in  phOologioal  inyestigations,  yet  dM 
existence  of  a  stray  Dravidian  Grammatical  form  here  and  there  00, 
no  more  than  a  few  Dravidian  words,  be  regarded  as  decistre  of 
the  question.     '  In  general,  it  appears,'  says  Bopp,*  *  that  in  wtrm 
regions  languages,  when  they  have  once  burst  the  old  gramrnstici) 
chain,  hasten  to  their  downfall  with  a  far  more  rapid  step  tbin 
nnda:  our  milder  European  sun.'    Now,  in  Ceylon,  it  is  the  inflo' 
ence  not  only  of  climate,  but  of  circumstances,  that  has  led  to  a  de- 
parture from  the  origioal  grammatical  forms  and  the  adoption  of 
others  savouring  of   idioms,  peculiar  expressions,   etc    These 
analogies  will  find  a  solution  in  the  centinuous  intercourse  whkh 
we  have  had  with  the  Dravidians  for  24  centuries,^-daily  epesking 
their  language,  and  wishing  not  only  to  understand  them,  bat  to  be 
understood  by  them.    In  this  state  of  things  it  is  but  natural  U> 
find   that  we,  like  Hhe  Beng&li  and  other  new  Indian  idioms 
have  really  laid  aside  our  old  grammatical  habiliments,  and  have 
partly  put  on  new.**    But  I  can  promise  at  the  outset,  that  the 
changes  which  our  grammatical  forms  have  undergone,  are  iv 
fewer  in  number  than  have  been  experienced  by  the  Northera 
vernaculars. 

Supposing,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument^  that  they  art 
identically  the  same  in  the  North-Indian  vernaculars  and  the  Sin- 
halese, it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  coincedencei 
might  not  have  originated  from  other  than  Dravidian  inflaeoeea* 
Mr.  Caldwell,  even  without  the  evidence  which  I  have  already 
adduced,  and  have  yet  to  adduce,  has  arrived  at  this  conclo*'^* 
What  he  says,  in  the  following  extract,  of  those  idiom^  app^»«* 
equally    to    the    Sinhalese:— ''Whatever    rektionship,   in  P^^"^ 

*  Bopp'a  Oomp.  Giammar,  toL  IL  p.  711. 
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of  blood  and  racOy  may  originallj  bave  subsisted  betweeo  the 
northern  aborigines  and  the  southern — whatever  ethnological  evi- 
dences  of  their  identity  may  be  supposed  to  exist, — when  we  view 
the  question  philologically^  and  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
which  is  furnished  by  their  languages  alone,  the  hypothesis  of 
their  identity  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  established.  It 
may  be  true  that  various  analogies  in  point  of  grammatical  structure 
appear  to  connect  the  Un-Sanscrit  element,  which  is  contained  in 
the  North-Indian  idioms,  with  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  tongues. 
This  connection,  however,  amounts  only  to  a  general  relationship 
to  the  entire  group  of  Scythian  languages;  and  no  special  relation- 
^ip  to  the  Dr&vidian  languages,  in  eontra-distinciian  to  those  of 
the  Turkish,  the  Finnish,  or  any  other  Scythian  family,  has  yet 
been  proved  to  exist.  Indeed  I  conceive  that  the  Scythian  sub- 
stratum of  the  North-Indian  idioms  presents  a  greater  number  of 
pomts  of  agreement  with  the  Oriental  Turkish,  or  with  that  Scy- 
thian tongue  or  family  of  tongues  by  which  the  New  Persian  lias 
been  modified,  than  with  any  of  the  Dr&vidian  languages. 

^  The  principal  particulars  in  which  the  grammar  of  the  Nordi- 
Indian  idioms  aocords  with  that  of  the  Dr&vidian  languages  are  as 
follows:— (1),  the  inflexion  of  nouns  by  means  of  separate  poet-fixed 
particks;  (2),  the  inflexion  of  the  plural  by  annexing  to  the  unvary- 
ing sign  of  plurality  the  same  suffixes  of  case  as  those  by  which  ^e 
siqgiilar  is  inflected;  (3),  the  use  of  a  dative  or  dative-accusative 
in  '  k6 '  or '  ku:*  (4),  the  use  in  several  of  the  northern  idioms  of 
two  pronouns  of  the  first  person  plural,  the  one  including,  the  other 
excluding  the  party  addressed;  (5),  the  use  of  post-posittons, 
instead  of  prepositions;  (6),  the  formation  of  verbal  tenses  by  means 
of  participles;  (7^  the  situation  of  the  governing  word  aHer  the 
word  governed.  In  the  particulars  above-mentioned  the  grammar 
of  the  North-Indian  idioms  undoubtedly  resembles  that  of  the 
Dravidian  family:  but  the  argument  founded  upon  this  general 
agreement  is  to  a  considerable  extent  neutralised  by  the  circum- 
•tanoe  that  those  idioms  accord  in  the  very  same  particulars,  and 
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to  the  very  same  eztent»  with  the  Turkish  and  seTeral  other  hsaSSm 
of  the  Scythian  group.  Not  one  of  those  particulars  in  which  tkt 
Dr&tidian  languages  differ  from  the  Turkish  or  Uie  Mongofiu 
(and  there  are  many  such  points  of  difference)  has  as  yet  beet 
discovered  in  the  North-Indian  idioms.  For  instance,  those  idloini 
contain  no  trace  of  the  relative  participle  which  is  used  in  tU  tke 
.  Dr&vidian  tongues  instead  of  a  relative  pronoun ;  ihej  are  destiM 
0f  the  regularly  inflected  negative  verb  of  the  Dr&vidian  Umgoages; 
and  they  contain  not  one  of  the  Dr&vidian  pronouns  or  nnmerab- 
not  even  those  which  we  find  in  the  Scythio  tablets  of  Behistnii, 
and  which  still  survive  even  in  the  languages  of  the  Ostiaks  aai 
Lapps.  If  the  Un-Sanscrit  element  contained  in  the  nortkn 
vernaculars  had  been  Dravidian  we  might  also  expect  to  find  ia 
their  vocabularies  a  few  primary  Dravidian  roots — such  as  tfae 
words  for  <  head,' '  hand/  '  foot,' '  eye,'  <  ear,'  &c;  bat  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  reliable  analogy  in  words  beloagtag  to 
this  class.  The  only  resemblances  which  have  been  pointed  oat 
are  those  which  Dr.  Stevenson  has  traced  in  a  few  words  ramoie 
from  ordinary  use,  and  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  analogj  in 
primary  roots,  and  especially  in  grammatical  structore^  it  is  impoi- 
sible  to  place  any  dependence.  The  difibreoce  between  tiie  Dra- 
vidian vocabulary  and  that  of  the  hinguages  of  Northern  lodii 
with  respect  to  primary  roots  together  with  the  essential  agreemeot 
of  all  the  Dr&vidian  vocabularies  one  with  another,  will  appeir 
from  the  following  comparative  view  of  the  pronouns  of  the  iAt 
and  second  person  singular.*  It  sometimes  happens  that  where  oie 
form  of  the  pronoun  is  used  in  the  nominative,  another  sarrifM 
in  the  oblique  cases,  and  a  third  in  the  verbal  inflexions:  it  ili^ 
sometimes  happens  that  the  ancient  form  of  the  pronoun  difot 
from  the  modern.  Where  such  is  the  case  I  have  given  allexttst 
forms  a  place  in  the  list,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  cofflptriiOB* 


*  To  whi^  I  hare  tsken  the  Ubtrty  to  add  the  Siahalete  pcooooai. 
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ProDouD  of  tho  first  person  singular:'— 

North-Indian  Idioms.  Dbayidian  Idiosts. 

(Sanskrit  primary  form  'aham;' 
secondary  forms,  'mn,*  •mi,'  *mj* 
Turkish  primary  form,  *  man.') 


Hindi 

main 

Bengali, 

mat 

Marathi, 

mi 

Gnjarathi, 

bnn 

Sindhi 

man 

Sinhalese 

man 

Tamil, 

nan,  yftn,  In,  en 

Canaresc, 

ftn,  n&no,  en,  Ine 

Tulo, 

ySn,  en,  e 

Malayalam, 

njftn,  dn,  en,  in 

Telogu, 

ndnn,na 

Tnda, 

6n,  &n,  en,  ini 

K6ta. 

dne,  en,  e 

Gdnd 

ana,  to 

Ka 

ton,  nt,  Inn*  e 

Bajamahal, 

en 

Uraon, 

enan 

Pi'onoun  of  the  second  person  singular:  — 


North-Indian  Idioms. 
(Sanskrit  primary  forms  *  tvam,'^ 
*tavV    *tc;'    secondary    form,     *  ai,' 
'b;*  Turkish  primary-  form,  *sen.') 


Dra VIDIAN  Idioms. 

Tamil,  nt,  nin,  nei,  i, 

Canarese,       nin,  nino,  t,  1 
Tulu,  1,  ni,  nin 


Hindi, 

tun,  tu,  te 

Malayalam, 

n£,  nin,  nan 

Bengali, 

tai.  to 

Tolugu, 

ntvu,  nt,  nin 

Marathi, 

tan,  to,  to 

Tnda, 

nt,  nin,  i 

Gujarathi, 

tan,  ta 

Kota, 

nf,  nin,  i 

Sindhi, 

tnn,  to 

G6nd, 

ima,  nt,  i 

Sinhalese 

ta,to 

Ka 

tna,nt,i 

Uraon 

nien 

Bajamahal 

nin 

Brahui 

nt 

Scythlc  of  the  Behistnn  tablets  at 
"  From  the  striking  dissimilaritj  existing  between  the  North- 
Indian  pronouns  and  the  Dravidian,  it  is  obvious  that,  whatever 

*  '  7Va-m  becomes  fuva-m  in  the  old  Persian;  and  from  tu  (itself  derired 
from  to)  proceeds  tho  Sanskrit  dative  tu-hhayam^  the  base  of  which  is  allied  to^ 
or  identical  with,  the  Latin,  Armenian,  and  Pehlri  tu,  tho  .£olic  |ind  Doric  fat» 
the  Persian,  Afghan,  and  Singhalese  to,  and  the  Gothic  thu.  The  lh  of  tlM 
Qothic  and  Zend,  points  ont  the  path  by  which  the  old  Greek  tu  was  conrsrteA 
into  8u:^CaUw€H,^,  311. 
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may  have  been  Ihe  nature  and  origin  of  tbo  Scylhlc  iuAucnces  bj 
which  thoj  were  modified,  those  influences  do  not  apfx^ar  to  have 
been  Dravidian.  In  the  pronouns  of  almost  all  the  North-Indian 
languages,  the  Scythian  termination — the  obscure  'n  '  which  fornix 
the  final  of  most  of  the  pronouns — is  at  once  observed.  We  cannot 
fail  also  to  notice  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  nominative  of  the 
Sanscrit  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular,  and  the  substitutioA 
for  it  of  the  Turkish  '  men '  or  *  man:'  but  in  no  connexion^  in  no 
number  or  case,  in  no  compound  or  verbal  inflexion,  do  we  see  the 
least  trace  of  the  peculiar  personal  pronouns  of  the  Dmvidiaxi 
family.  Possibly,  after  all,  further  research  may  disclose  the  ex- 
istence in  the  northern  veniaculars  of  distinctively  Dmvidiaufoims 
and  roots;  but  their  existence  does  not  appear  to  me  as  yet  to  be 
proved;  for  most  of  Dr.  Stevenson's  analogies  take  too  wide  a  range^ 
and  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  distinctively  Dravidiar*,  they 
invariably  ditsappear  on  examination.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  Un-  Sanscrit  portion  of  the  northern  languages  cannot  safely  he 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  southern,  except  perhaps  in 
the  sense  of  both  being  Scythian  rather  than  Indo-European.** 
p.  42. 

In  addition  to  the  Grammatical  relations  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  Lexical  analogies,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  I  shall 
riovT'prbceed  with  further  proof,  noticing  in  the  course  of  my  ob- 
servations the  coincidences  to  which  Dr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Cald- 
well have  attracted  attention.  My  remarks  and  investigations  will 
here  bo  confined  to  (1)  Formation  of  Words;  (2)  Nouns^ — their 
gender,  number,  declension,  inflexional  and  periphrai<tic;  (3)  Ctues, 
the  nominative,  the  vocative,  the  accusative,  the  iui-tru mental,  the 
auxiliary,  the  dative,  the  genitive,  the  locative,  and  the  ablative;  (4) 
Adjectives ;  (5)  Pronouns, — personal,  intensive,  demonstrative,  and 
inteiTOgative;  (6)  Prepositions;  (7)  Verbs, — the  negative,  and 
passive  voices,  the  causal  and  auxiliary  verb;  (S)  Conjugations, — the 
present,  past,  and  future  teniae,  the  participle  and  the  infinitive;  (9) 
ihe  Relative^  Participal  Adjective,  {\0)  Adverbs. 
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FoRiiAinoN  OP  Words. 

i.  The  DraviJian  dialects  differ  from  the  Sanskrit  in  generallj 
using  the  crude  root  of  the  verb  as  the  imperative  of  the  second 
person  singuhir.  This,  I  venture  to  assert,  was  not  the  principle 
upon  which  that  mood  of  the  verb  was  originally  formed  in  the 
Sinhalese.  The  Sidutsangavii  gives  (see  p.  61)  four  inflexions, 
and  the  Sinhalese  scholar  knows  that  in  practice  we  use  a  variety 
of  other  honorofic  terminations  to  suit  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
party  addressiod.*  Take  for  instance  the  radical  ka^  '  eat.'  If  we 
tell  one  Aa  eka,  no  one  will  understand  the  ka  in  the  sense  of  an 
imperative;  to  convey  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  kanUy 
ka-nne,  ka  pit/a.  So  likewise  denu,  denney  dhja,  to  form  the  im- 
perative of  rfe  'give;'  karanu,  karamte,harava,kara'pii/ay  to exT^VGSS 
the  imperative  kara^  *  do;*  etc.  The  general  rule  m  the  Sidatsan- 
gara  is  that  the  imperative  takes  *  nu '  for  its  inflexion  as  karanu 
hojnnu;  see  §  56.  There  is  however  an  occasional  exception  to  this 
rule,  which  favors  the  Di-avidian  principle  when  the  radical  ends 
with  a,  as  hoja,  *  eat,'  and  bala^  *  behold.'  But  this  is  of  veiy  rare 
occuirencc,  for  even  in  those  cases  the  Sinhalese,  in  order  to  mark 
the  imperative  mood  unmistakeably,  adds  a  va  to  the  root,  as  balava, 
*  behold.'  Sec  Sinhalese  version  of  Mat.  cap.  iii.  16,  17,  given  in 
my  Contributions  to  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  The 
peculiarity  here  noticed,  and  which  is  the  rule  in  the  Dravidlan 
dialects,  can  therefore  only  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  usage 
in  the  Sinhalese. 

ii.  The  Dravidians  obtain  many  words  for  ordinary  objects  frcm 
verbal  roots.  Thus  adi  is  both  *  beat '  and  *  blow ' ;  nilam  *  ground ' 
comes  from  hi/ *  to  stand;' wia<r/w  *  ox,'  from  madu,  Canarese  *to 
do;' ar/M  *  sheep '  from  adu  *to  frisk;'  kurangu  'monkey,'  from 
Aeira  *  to  sound;' paAa/ *  day,' from /japw*  to  portion;'  kan  'eye,' 
from  kan  *  to  see;'  mukhu  *nose,'  from  mugu  Canarese  *to  smell/ 
etc.  etc.     For  all  these  names,  I  need  scarcely  say,  we  have  differ- 


♦  See  Article  on  Terras  of  Address  in  Ce.Tlon.  A.  S,  Jonrnal  for  1856~». 
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ent  Sinhalese  words,  derived  from  different  radicals,  which    hemr 
the  closest  affinity  to  the  Sanskrit  or  P&li. 
I  shall  tabularize  them  as  follows: — 


FqH 

Sinhalese. 

Tama. 

Ground 

bhiimi 

biraa 

nilam 

Ox 

gava 

gon 

m&da 

Goat 

aja 

,  aja 
elu 

&da 

Monkey 

T&-nara 

/ 1  andur& 

triia 

korangu 

Day 

d& 

d& 

pakal 

Eye 

achchi 

eesa 

kan 

Nose 

nasa 

n^ 

mukka 

Hand 

hattha 

ata 

kai 

ill.  As  the  Dravidian  dialects  adopt  a  class  of  derivative  words, 
which  in  the  Sanskrit  family  may  be  treated  a^  primitives,  eo 
likevi'ise  where  the  latter  class  of  languages,  especially  the  Sinhaleae, 
adopt  different  appropriate  masculine  and  feminine  names,  the 
former  simply  alter  the  masculine  into  the  feminine  by  inflexion; 


Pali. 

Sinhalese. 

Tamil. 

Man 

mannssa 

minis 

maniden 

Wo-man 

ittbi 

itiri 
g«nl 

manidl 

Son 

putta 

puta 

makan 

Daughter 

dhim 

dt 

makal 

King 

r^a 

raja 

r&si 

Qaeen 

r&jani 

biso 

r&sa/t 

Be 

80 

ohu 

avan 

She 

8k 

to 

aval 

iv.  No  one  convei-sant  with  the  Tamil  can  fail  to  have  observed 
the  successive  formative  and  inflexioi\Al  particles  and  pronommal 
fragments  which  are  added  to  a  Dravidian  monosyllabic  root;  as 
per-uffugiradu  *  it  increases '  from  per.  This  expansion  is  not  found 
Su  the  Sinhalese,  which  hardly  takes  a  termination  of  more  than  two 
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lyllableB;  as  bebili-ni  'it  brightens/    Examine  the  nominal  roots 
in  the  SidatsangarA,  §  .)8. 

V.  The  Dravidian  formatives  are  chieflj  gu,  ngu,  kkussch  or 
ncha,  suor  chu,  du,  ndu,  ttu,  bo,  mbu  or  ppu.  The  Sinhalese 
possesses  none  of  these.  It  Uikes  others  such  as  a  ra,  t,  ia^ 
tai^  etc.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Tamil  pada-gu  '  boat;'  the  Sin- 
halese cuts  off  the  formative,  and  adopts  simple  pada,  or  adds  a  va 
to  it,  whence  it  becomes  pHruva.  For  the  Sinhalese  inflexical  ter- 
minations, See  Sidatsangara,  §  68. 

Yi.  In  the  formation  of  the  adjective  from  the  nonn,  the  Dravi- 
dian presents  a  peculiarity  distinguishable  from  the  Sinhalese* 
For  this  purpose,  or  for  qualifying  another  noun,  or  for  converting 
an  intransitive  into  a  transitive  verb,  or  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  noun  from  verbal  themes,  the  Tamil  has  to  reduplicate  the  final 
consonant.  This  process  of  reduplication  is  unknown  to  the  Sin- 
halese. R  g. ;  fVom  harak  \ox '  (Sinhalese)  is  formed  harak^hama 
*  ox-hide/  but  from  madu  *  ox '  (Tamil)  is  formed  mattu-i^tytol  *  ox- 
hide.' Also,  from  duva  ( Sinhalese)  '  run '  comes  duva-va  *  cause  to 
run,'  so  much  like  the  Sanskrit  ya;  whilst  the  Tamil  would  redu- 
plicate the  d  l=i)  in  odu  and  render  it  oftfi.  Again,  whilst  the 
Tamil  cannot  obtain  elatiu  'writing'  without  reduplicating  the 
d  (s»t)  in  eladu  'writing,'  the  Sinhalese  converts  the  simple 
radical  with  a  single  m;  as  liya  'write;'  liyu-mtL '  writing.' 

vii  The  formation  of  compounds  in  the  Sinhalese  is  entirely 
after  the  fashion  of  Sanskrit  compounds.     See  Sidatsangara  §  3S. 

viii.  The  Sanskrit  and  some  of  the  Indo-European  dialects  are 
fond  of  combining  clashing  consonants.  The  Dravidian  dialects, 
on  the  contrary,  aim  at  ease  and  softness,  and  are  unable  to  utter 
two  consonants  of  different  classes  as  sv&mi  without  introducing 
a  vowel  between  them,  as  suvami,  or  without  cutting  off  one  of 
the  consonants  as  in  sdmL  In  this  respect  the  Sinhalese  resembles 
the  Dravidian;  but  I  must  warn  the  reader  against  any  inference 
therefrom  that  the  Sinhalese  is  related  to  the  Dravidian.  For,  it 
will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  pecnllarity  which  distinguishes  the 
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Sanskrit  from  not  only  the  Sinhalese  bnt  its  very  parent  the  Pah'i 
and  other  Prakrits  of  undoubtedly  Sanskrit  origin.  This  will  be 
rendered  manifest  by  the  following  table  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and 
Sinhalese  words,  which  show  the  growing  reluctance  with  which 
each  generation  has  cast  away,  what  even  all  Northerners  must 
admit,  the  difficulty  of  expressing  heterogeneous  sounds,  as  in  the 
following: — 

Pali.  Sinhalne, 

sisa  hisa 

puiina  pun 

gatta  gat 

vattlia  vat 

vatta  vat 

netta  net 

rakkha  rakus 

sagga  saga 

niulta  mutu 

Lukkhana  Lakkana 

kattu  katu 

uddhnn  uda 

ix.  Another  peculiarity  observable  in  the  formation  of  words 
may  here  be  mentioned.  Whilst,  as  a  general  rule,  in  tho  Dravi- 
dian,  as  in  the  Scythian  family  of  tongues, '  neither  tho  vowel  nor 
the  consonant  (or  consonants)  of  which  the  root  is  composed*  sus- 
tains any  change  or  modification  on  the  addition  of  the  signs  of 
gender,  number,  and  case,  or  of  person,  tense,  and  mood;  which 
ai*e  successively  agglutenated  to  the  root,  not  welded  into  combina* 
tion  with  it,'^ — the  vowels  in  the  Sinhalese  as  well  as  in  the  Indo- 
European  radical,  are,  in  general,  modified  by  the  addition  of 
the  suffixes  of  case  and  tense.  £.  g.  tho  Sinhalese  word  kolu  '  boy/ 
which  comes  from  keli  *  to  sport,'  is  changed  into  kolla  in  the 
masculine,  and  keli  in  the  feminine.    The  word  balu  *  dog '  be- 


Sanskrit 

Head 

slrsa 

Full 

p{inia 

Limb 

gatra 

Raiment 

vastra 

Mouth 

vaktra 

Eye 

nctra 

Demon 

raksha 

Heaven 

svarga 

Pearl 

mukta 

Name 

Laksmana 

Agent 

kar  tru 

Above 

iirdhvan 

Oildwell,  p.  164. 
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comes  balld  in  the  siu;;ular,— and  baliS  in  the  plural.  The  same 
word  serves  as  an  example  of  the  change  which  it  undergoes  io 
the  different  cases.  Again,  the  root  daka  *  to  see/  becomes  daki- 
mi  *I  see*  in  the  present  tense;  duti-mi  *  I  saw  *  in  the  past  tense; 
dakinnemi  *  I  shall  see '  in  the  future  tense;  and  dceka  *  having  seen  * 
in  the  participle.* 

Noun. 
Gender — In  entering  upon  the  Noun,  its  Gender  demands  at- 
tention first.  The  Sanskrit  family  recognize  besides  the  two  natural 
genders,  another — the  neuter  or  the  eunuch.  To  the  Sinhalese 
are,  however,  known  only  the  two  firstf  See  Sidatsangara,  §  24. 
This  is  quite  consistent  with  the  practice  of  the  Sanskrit  For, 
although  the  kliva,  according  to  its  original  intention,  had  to 
represent  inanimate  nature  only ;  yet  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  has  not  every  where  confined  itself  to  these  old  limits,  and  that 
the  Sanskrit  imparts  life  to  what  is  inanimate,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  (according  to  the  view  then  taken),  impairs  the  personality 
of  what  is  by  nature  animate;  (Bopp.  i.  p.  126),  a  language  formed 

•  For  different  other  changes  which  the  radical  nndergoe^,  sec  my  Introdue^ 
tion  to.  SinhaleMe  Grammar,  p.  17  ct  seq. 

t  In  the  DrslTidian  lanj^uagcs  all  nouns  denoting  inanimate  substances  and 
irrational  beings  are  of  the  neuter  gender.  The  distinction  of  male  and  female 
appears  only  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person;  in  the  adjectives  (properly 
appellative  nouns)  which  denote  rational  beings,  and  are  formed  by  saffixing 
the  pronominal  terminations;  and  in  the  third  person  ot  the  verb,  which,  being 
formed  by  suffilUng  the  same  pronominal  terminations,  has  three  forms  in  the 
singular  and  two  in  the  plural,  to  distinguish  the  several  genders,  and  in  accor* 
dance  with  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person.  In  all  other  cases  where  it  is 
required  to  mark  the  distinction  of  gender,  separate  words  signifying  *  male  *  and 
'female*  are  prefixed;  but,  even  in  such  cases,  though  the  object  denoted  be 
the  male  or  female  of  an  animal,  the  noun  which  denotes  it  does  not  cease  to 
be  considered  neuter,  and  neuter  forms  of  the  pronoun  and  verb  are  required  to 
be  conjoined  with  it  This  rale  presents  n  marked  contrast  to  the  roles  res- 
pecting gender  which  we  find  in  the  vivid  and  highly  imaginative  Sanscrit,  and 
in  the  other  Indo-Enropean  languages,  but  it  accords  with  the  usage  of  |dl  tho 
langnages  of  the  Scythian  gronp.    CaldwelCt  Dravidian  Grammar,  p.  34. 
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from  it  is  sure  to  fail  in  recognizing  the  intention  which  wag  mm 
carried  oat  in  practice;  and  in  its  endeavour  to  simplify  Gramma- 
tical forms,  is  likely,  as  the  Sinhalese  has  done,  to  make  a  distn* 
bution  of  all  nature  into  two  classes,  the  male  and  female.  Tbt 
rationale  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  various  oth«r  parts  of  our  Grao* 
matical  System. 

It  appears  very  plainly  that  this  absence  of  the  neuier  gender  k 
owing  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Sinhalese  to  simplify  tbe 
difficult  process  of  discriminating  the  genders  in  the  Sanskrit,  an4 
to  adopt  itself  to  circumstances,  one  of  which  is  the  absence  in  the 
Sinhalese  of  that  simple  termination  which  the  Sanskrit  haa  adopted 
for  the  neuter  as  distinguishable  from  the  masculine  and  feminiaa. 
Now,  according  to  the  formation  of  words  in  the  Sinhalesey  no 
system  of  Grammar  or  philology  can  devise  a  rational  plan  by  which 
t^e  neuter  may  be  distinguished  from  the  two  natural  gend^^s.  If 
the  neuter  was  confined  to  inanimate  nature  alone,  this  would  he 
possible;  but  when  the  greater  port  of  names  expressive  of  ioaoiinata 
nature  are  found  as  masculines  and  feminines^  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  ignore  the  neuter  altogether.  This  reasoniog  would 
be  inadmissible  but  for  the  undoubted  testimony^  which  this  very 
department  of  Grammar  furnishes  us  as  to  the  .  Sinhalese  being  a 
derivative  of  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit.  I  ll0^e^ude  to  the  role  by 
which  all  Sanskrit  and  Pali  neuter  /names  are  regarded  la  the 
Sinhalese  as  masculine.  Soe  note  (f)  at  p.  20  of  the  Sidatsangari. 
The  formation  too,  of  the  two  natural  genders  is  pi-ecisely  in  aeoor- 
dance  with  the  development  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  femfinine  markiiig 
its  distinction  by  broader  and  more  sonant  vowels. 

When,  however,  we  look  to  the  Tamil  which  has  all  the  time 
genders,  and  therefore  is  different  from  the  Sinhalese,  we  observa 
that  not  only  are  all  nouns  denoting  inanimate  objects  and  irrattootl 
beings,  placed  in  the  neuter  gender;  but  in  most  cases  aqiarafta 
words  denoting  male  or  female  are  added  to  neuter  nouas.  It  would 
also  seem,  that  the  long  I,  which  constitutes  the  rule  in  the  fbrmatloa 
of  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Sanskrit  feminine,  forms  the  exe^tioa  bi 
the  Dravidian  dialects.    See  Caldwell^  p.  181. 
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iVtfmfter.^-In  turning  onr  attention  to  the  Namber  of  the  Sin- 
halese noun,  we  again  meet  with  evidence  of  an  effort  to  simplify 
the  superabundant  forms  of  the  Sanskrit.  '  The  dual/  sajs  Bopp, 
'  like  the  neuter,  in  course  of  time  is  the  first  to  be  lost  with  the 
weakening  of  the  vitality  of  the  view  taken  by  the  same,  or  is 
more  and  more  straitened  in  its  use,  and  then  replaced  by  the  ab- 
stract plural  expressive  of  infinite  number.'  Vol.  i.  p.  126.  *  The 
Pftli  has  onlj  so  much  of  the  dual  as  the  Lf^tin  viz^  a  remnant  of 
it  in  two  words,  which  signify  itoo  and  both.*  p.  127.  It  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  Fr&krits  as  in  the  Sinhalese,  which  does  not  even 
recognise  the  duality  of  the  pronoun  adopted  by  the  Tamils  in  com- 
mon with  the  Northern  vernaculars.     See  remarks  thereon  infra^ 

DeeUnsion. — The  Sinhalese,  like  some  of  the  Dravidian  dialects, 
is  not  deficient  in  the  number  of  cases  required  to  mark  the  relations 
of  nouns.  Unlike  the  Sanskrit,  the  Sinhalese  employs  the  crude 
radical  without  inflexion,*  and  therefore  attempts  to  simplify  a 
variety  of  forms  which  even  the  Sanskrit  has  declined  to  adopt  in 
the  primary  forms  of  compounds;  yet  the  rule  in  Sinhalese  Gram- 
mar is,  as  in  the  Sanskrit,  to  inflect  the  noun  to  express  the 
dififerent  relations  of  case.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  all  the 
modifications  which  nouns  undergo.  They  are  all  given  in  the 
SidatsBDgarft,  p.  27.*     Suffice  it  to  present  two  declensions. 

Sahda-bTingel,  ^Moon.' 


Singular, 


PbtrtU. 


SinhaUte. 

TamO. 

SmhaUse. 

TamU 

No. 

Sanda 

Tingel 

Sanda-Av 

Tingel-kal 

Vo. 

Sanda 

TingAl 

Sand^t 

Ting«l-kAl 

Aoc. 

Sandu 

TingeUi 

Sand-MM 

Tingel-kalei 

Ins. 

SandaAii 

Tingel-ai 

Sand-ima 

Tingel-kal&l 

Aax. 

SandM 

Sand-«ii 

Bit. 

Sandato 

Tingel-ukka 

Sanda-nato 

Tingel-kalnkka 

Ab. 

Sand-tfN 

Thigd-enindtt 

Sanda-fien 

TiDgel-kalininda 

Otn. 

Sand-M^ 

Tingel-udei 

8anda-iui^e 

Tingel-kal-ndei 

Loc. 

Sande 

Tfngel-il 

Sanda-iiAt 

Tingol-kal-il 

Alto  see  mv  Introdaction  to  Sinhalese  Grammar,  p.  17. 
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No. 

Vo. 

Ace. 

ins. 

Aax. 

D. 

Ab. 

Gen. 

Loc. 


Sinhalese, 

Gasa 

Gasa 

Gasn-ifa 

Oastfi 

Ga»«ffi 

Gasa-to 

Ga8-e« 

Gas-e 

6as-e 


GAS=MABAHy   'TbBK.* 
Singidar.  PluraL 

Tamil.  Sinhaleee. 

Maram  Gas 

Mar&m  GaA-iu 

Marattei  ^    Gas 

Mani4t&l  G$^val4n 

..  Gas-vd/'ifi 

Qtm-vala-ta 
QoB-val'in 
Gas  vala 
GasA£ 


Tama. 

Mann-gal 

Maran-gil 

Hao-galei 

Haran-gaUl 


Mara4taka 
Mflratta-nuida 
Marattadei 
Marattil 


Manm-galattakQ 
Maran-galinindn 
Maran-gia-ad«t 
Maran-gal-il 

Ob  a  x^areful  exatnination  of  the  above  forms^  the  reader  caii> 
not  fail  to  observe  that  in  the  Sinhalese  (1)  the  radical  is  inflecUd 
in  the  Nominative  case,*  as  in  all  the  oblique  cases;  (2)  that  ak 
though  the  plural  nominative  occasionally  takes  a  sign  of  plaralitj^ 
yet  it  is  tiot  invariably  to  that  sign^  but  to  the  root^  that  the  inflex* 
lonal  signs  are  annexed  in  the  oblique  cases;  (d)  that  all  the  inflex- 
ions in  the  plural  are  not  every  where  identical  with  those  in  ^ 
fiingular, — factp»  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  Sinhalese  not  oolj 
from  the  Dravidian  but  from  the  North-Indian  dialects.! 

With  respect  to  the  principle  of  pluralization,  it  will  also  be 
observed  that  the  Sinhalese  noun,  like  the  Dravidian,  is  not  ordi- 
narily indefinite^  and  does  not  depend  upon  its  connection  in  a 
sentence  to  determine  its  number.  As  in  the  primitive  Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues,  the  plural  of  a  Sinhalese  word  b  carefully  distin- 
guished  from  the  singular.  Jt  is  true  that  in  modem  usage  we 
find  a  few  nouns  which  take  in  the  plural  ra/,  like  the  Tamil  gal^ 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  formative  is  not  an  in* 
flexion,  but  that  which  may  be  r^arded  as  a  complete  word  by 
itself,  serving,  when  added  to  nouns  indicating  inanimate  objects,  to 
render  the  expression  a  compound,  like  *  Biono-heap*  or  '  txees-mass,* 
Thus  ge^  'house,'  becomes  in  the  plural  ge^val, 

•  The  Dravidian  nominatirc  singular  is  simply  the  iDflcxional  base,     CM- 
well,  p.  204. 
t  Tho  signs  of  cases  are  suffixed  to  the  sign  of  plarality  in  the  Dravidian.  »6. 
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This  18  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  ttie  gal  in  the 
Tamil  uttu-gal^  *  houses.'  Dr.  Stevenson  is  of  opinion  that  thia 
addition  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Sanskrit  sakala  (=sagala,  Ta- 
mil) 'all.'  But,  sajs  Caldwell,  the  root  signifying  all,  which  the 
Dravidians  have  preferred  to  retain,  viz^  ell,  is  connected,  not  with 
the  [Greek]  ol  'whole,*  the  Hebrew  kol,  &c.,  but  with  the  Saxon 
eal,  English  all.  Whether  it  comes  from  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
is  indeed  very  clear  that  this  addition  of  pluralization  conveys,  like 
the  Sinhalese  word  *ty-a/,— •all.'  Now  in  the  Sinhalese  only  a 
fbw  inanimate  nouns  take  this  vcdas  a  sign  of  pluralization;  and 
in  some  instances  it  is  found  in  the  oblique  cases,  and  never  in  the- 
iKNninative;  thus  ata  'hand,'  at  'hands'  at-vala  *in  hands;'  gasa^ 
*  tree,'  gas  '  trees,'  gas-vala  '  in  trees.'  Henco  it  accords  well 
with  Professor  Max  Muller's  belief  of  this  being  a  compound  ex-, 
pression  like  anirMl^mass  for  '  animals,'  or  stone-heap  for  'stones J 
There  is  another  reason  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  this  va/, 
in  the  sense  of  vana  for  a  '  mass,'  is  a  word  by  itself.  It  is  this,— 
that  like  val  the  Sinhalese  occasionally  takes  vara  in  a  few  nouns^ 
for  the  formation  of  the  plural,  as  guru  '  teacher,'  guru-varu '  teach- 
ers';  raja  'king,'  raja-varu  'kings.'  In  these  instances  vara  is 
clearly  an  additional  word  to  denote  '  respect;'  for  it  will  be  seen, 
that  as  the  plural  of  both  words  is  ordinarily  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  (h)M,  as  guru,  guruhu;  raja,  rajahu,  they  take  the  same* 
u  in  the  plur^even  after  the  addition  of  vara  ;  and  that  this  varu^ 
termination  is  never  used  except  in  connection  with  masculine  or 
feminine  names  that  deserve  respect,  as  val  is  seldom  used  except 
in  connection  with  inanimate  nouns  implying  objects  that  ai-e  usually 
associated  in  the  mind  with  heap  or  mass. 

The  Sinhalese  has  also»  like  some  of  the  Scythian  tongues,  ai 
secondary  or  periphrastic  mode  of  denoting  some  of  the  relations  of^ 
nouns,  and  in  this  respect  it  accords  with,  and  adopts  some  of,  tha 
words  found  in  the  North-Indian  veniaculars.     E.  g. 

Nominative— /c/wa. 

Ini^trunicntal — v'tsin,  *  by.' 
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Auxliaiy— toraiMi-Acna,  '  by  means  of/ 
DatiTe— ptiMia  or  vasy  *  for/ 
Locatiye— JTereAty  *  in.* 
Ablative — Keren^ '  fronu^ 

These  ngns  are  common  to  both  numbers,  except  $ema  which 
is  only  used  in  the  singular^  its  plural  being  tumu.  Nonns  id  ths 
singular  also  take  an  eA  in  the  SinhalesCy  to  express  the  utdefimit 
as  harah^ku-4a  *  to-a-buUock/* 

Tema^  in  the  Sinhalese,  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ^mcm  'iel(* 
not  only  expresses  the  Nominative  case,  but  also  conveys  die 
gender  of  the  noun  to  which  it  is  added.  The  Sidatsangarft  aijt: 
*'  Observe  also,  that  in  this  case  the  suffixes  tema  for  the  magcnlins 
singular,  tomo  for  the  feminine  singular,  and  /timii  for  both  geoden 
in  the  plural  number,  may  be  used  in  peraphrases  a$kd  commeni^ 
ries.** 

The  periphrastic  instrumental  WWit,  from tiie  P&K  vmsena  *\fj 
authority,'  in  the  sense  of  the  agent  or  instrument^  is  also  used  in 
the  Sinhalese.  JTorana-Aota^^the  Pali  harani'kritya  '  having  ao- 
complished  a  means  of  acHon^  is  the  periphrastic  sign  of  the 
auxiliary,  which  we  have  doubtless  brought  over  to  Ceylon  from 
Northern  India,  since  we  find  it  unmistakeably  in  the  Mnrsdii 
kariknay  so  diflTerent  from  all  Dravidian  case-signs.  I  may  also 
observe  that  the  y^rj  name  for  the  Auxtliary  case  ^he  JTaraiia) 
is  derived  from  this  case-sign.  The  dative /ititMOesPali/iaiiuMyA* 
is  not  exactly,  as  the  others  are,  a  universal  case^sign  for  the  datife; 
but  is  used  to  express  '  for,'  or  '  for  the  purpose.'  Kerehi  is  ths 
periphrastic  locative  sign,  and  comes  fhim  kara  *  to  do;'  Iroo 
whence  it  obtains  the  signification  of  proximity  or  '  nearness,'  snd 
thence,  with  the  addition  of  the  locative  sign,  the  idea  of  ioealUf* 
The  ablative  keren  is  also  from  kara  with  the  proper  sign  en. 


*  8ce  Vibat-maldania  in  the  Appendix  to  Sidatsaugaii,  p.  91.. 
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Cases. 

The  Nominative,  in  the  Dravidian  dialects,  is  '  the  noun  itself/ 
or  the  inflexional  base,  without  addition  or  alteration.  The  Sinha- 
lese nominative  takes  e,  <i  in  the  singular,  and  6^  hu  in  the  plural; 
and  these  present  the  most  marked  difference  to  the  exceptional 
formations  of  the  Tamil  neuter  nominative,  and  the  Canarese  n& 
and  to.  Dr.  Steyenson  obseryes  that  in  the  Dravidian  as  well  as 
in  the  North^Indian  vernaculars,  the  nominative  is  substituted  for 
the  accusative,  et  vice  versa.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Sinhalese; 
for  no  one,  not  even  the  rudest  rustic  amongst  us  who  knows  not  the 
use  of  case^igns,  will  ever  say  halla  gasimi  *  canes  percuti '  but 
bailata  gasimi  '  canem  percuti,'  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  il- 
literate Sinhalese  do,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  occasionally  use  the 
accusative  for  the  nominative.  This,  I  have,  and  I  believe  satis- 
factorily, accounted  for  elsewhere,*  and  shall  therefore  proceed  to 

The  Vocative  Case.  In  the  Dravidian  there  is  properly  no 
case-sign  for  the  Vocative.  It  is  formed  by  a  simple  sign  of 
emphasis,  different  from  the  Sinhalese,  which  takes  <?,  a  and  d 
in  the  singular,  and  in,  en^  nen,  ini,  eni,  neni,  andni  in  the  pIuraL 
These,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  different  also  both  in  form  and 
principle  from  the  tr,  a  fragment  of  the  nir  *  you,'  which  the  Tamils 
use  in  the  plui*al. 

Again,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  exceptional  usage  in  the 
Sinhalese,  by  which  the  Nominative  is  employed  to  express  the 
Vocative,  accords  with  the  Indo-European  languages. 

The  Accusative  Case.  *  Ordinarily,'  says  Caldwell,  *  the  North- 
Indian  vernaculars  are  distinguished  from  the  Southern  by  their 
use  of  the  dative  case-sign  for  the  Accusative.*  This  is  no  less  a 
peculiarity  in  the  Sinhalese,  which  is  distinguisbable  from  the 
Dravidian  family,  in  which,  if  we  except  the  Gond,  the  Dative  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  accusative. 


t  See  my  Contrihutiont  to  Oriental  Literature,  toI.  i.  p.  46. 
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The  only  accusative  eign  whick  ihe  Tamil  haet,  is  eL  This,  I 
need  scarcelj  say,  is  different  from  all  signs  in  the  Sinhalese,  ii 
which  the  only  termination  that  may  approach  the  Drayidian,  u 
the  Canai*ese  a,  and  this  is  of  yery  rare  occurrence  in  onr  language. 

In  turning  our  attention  from  the  mere  formation  of  the  case- 
signs,  to  the  Syntax  of  the  accusative  case,  we  find  tJie  Sinhaleee 
to  accord  with  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Latin;  e.  g.,  where  referoice 
is  made  to  duration  of  time,  all  the  above  languages  use  the  accusa- 
tive.    For  other  affinities,  see  Sidat«angar&,  p.  29. 

The  InstrumetUal  Case,  The  Telugu  changes  the  locative  H 
into  ta,  to  express  the  instrumental  or  the  auxiliary,  both  which  are 
treated  by  Tamils  and  others  as  the  instrumental.  See  SidatsaDgsrs, 
p.  3 1 .  Now,  according  to  Caldwell,  the  Canarese  instrumental  suffix 
im  is  identical  with  iuy  the  Tamil  *  ablative  of  motion.'  If  tbis  is 
the  case,  its  tendency  K)  confound  the  instrumental  with  the  ablative^ 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  which  confound  the 
Ruxiliaiy  with  the  instrumental.  Even  the  English,  in  which,  as 
Caldwell  points  out,  *  6y '  in  the  sense  of  *  close  by '  was  originally  a 
locative,  would  indicate  the  origin  of  the  Telugu  instrumental. 

The  Tamil  suffix  for  the  instrumental  is  clearly  a/,  and  bears  oo 
analogy  to  the  Sinhalese  terminations  a,  d,  u^  hu  in  the  singular,, 
and  aUj  dna,  na,  it,  and  un  in  the  plural. 

The  use  of  the  instrumental  is  gradually  getting  into  disuse 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  Sinhalese.  There  is  also  much 
difficulty  felt  by  learners  in  comprehending  the  difference  betweea 
the  nominative  and  the  instrumental.  People  say  mama  karana 
v<Bde^=^nan  sekir  velei,  Tamil.  Now,  karana^^sekir  is  not  a 
complete  verb.  It  is  devoid  of  vitality,  though  possessed  of  an 
attribute,  and  the  tense.  It  approaches  nearest  to  an  English  par- 
ticiple; and,  considering  it3  function  in  the  above  sentence,  we  may 
call  it  the  relative  participle^  or  as  the  Tamil  Grammarians  name 
it,  peyer  echam  *  noun-defect  *  or  'noun-complement;'  i  e.,  as  ex- 
plained by  Calihvell,  a  word  which  requires  the  complement  of  a 
noun  to  complete  its  signification.     We  find  it  always  a?i-ocialcd 
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with  two  noaiiB,  one  which  it  qualifies,  and  another  (either  expressed 
or  understood)  which  indicates  its  agent.  The  proper  designation 
of  it  would  then  seem  to  be  a  relative  participial  adjective.  Ha v ing 
ascertained  the  real  force  of  karana^  let  us  inquire  in  which  of  the 
two  agent-cases  we  should  place  the  noun-agent  We  cannot  put 
it  in  the  nominative,  because  our  Grammar  teaches  us  that  the 
nominative  should  be  followed  by  a  complete  verb  '  expressive  of 
an  attribute,  of  time,  and  of  an  assertion/*  We  are  therefore 
constrained  to  use  in  the  sentence  before  us  the  instrumental  ma, 
and  not  the  nominative  mama* 

The  sense  of  the  instrumental  is  also  preserved  in  a  similarly 
constructed  English  sentence;  e.  g.,  karana  de  is  '  being-done  thing ' 
or  '  the  thing  that  is  being  done.'  Now,  if  we  add  an  agent  to  the 
act,  we  have  mama  karana  de  '  I  being-done  thing '  or  '  the  thing 
that  is  being  done  [by]  I.'  This  sign  'by '  ff  visin  is  understood 
in  the  Sinhalese,  in  which  case  the  noun  takes  the  sign  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  nominative  mama  should  be  changed 
into  the  instrumental  ma  'by  me.'  The  sentence  itself  would  then 
run  grammatically  both  in  Sinhalese  and  English,  thus;  ma  karana 
ife  '  the  thing  that  is  done  by  me.'  On  comparing  the  Murathi, 
the  Sinhalese,  and  the  Sanskrit,  I  find  that  the  prevalence  of  an 
instrumental  case  in  connection  with  the  passive  verb,  and  the 
relative  participial  adjective,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  Syntax  of  all  these  languages.  'This  instrumental  con- 
struction after  passive  verbs '  says  Professor  Mon.  Williams^f  '  is 
a  favorite  idiom  in  Sanskrit  prose  composition;'  and  our  best  prose 
writers  abound  with  instances  of  the  instrumental  case  in  the 
connection  above  stated. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  subject;  nor  to  inquire 
into  the  usage  in  the  Tamil*    All  my  observations  here  as  elsewhere 

*  See  my  Sinhalese  Grammar,  Section  viii.  §  92;  also  Harrison's  Stmctoreof 
the  English  language,  p.  315. 
t  See  his  Grammar,  p.  866. 
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show  that  the  OBage  whidi  is  springmg  up  m  our  Immgamge^  is  m- 
wamtnted  bj  Gnunmar  and  the  naage  of  onr  ataniiard  writen.  I 
shall  treat  of  the  idiom  involved  in  the  use  of  an  expresaioa,  as  ia 
mA  karana  de^  when  I  diall  have  entered  upon  ike  Seetion  oa 
Verbs. 

The  Auxiliary  Case^  which  is  found  in  the  Siahaleae^  owes 
its  origin  entirely  to  the  Sanskrit  Although  the  Dravidianshave 
some  notion  of  it,  yet  it  is  found  confounded  by  them  with  the  in- 
strumental There  is  however  one  importunt  particular  bj  which 
the  Sinhalese  auxiliary  may  be  distinguished  from  even  the  San»> 
krity— that  whilst  the  latter  adopts  the  instrumental  suffixes  for  the 
auxiliary,  the  former  have  generally  an  entirely  diflerent  set  of 
inflexions  for  each  of  the  two  cases.  A  careful  investigation  of 
grammatical  forms  in  the  Indo-European,  the  North-Indian,  and 
Dravidian  dialects,  convinces  me  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  of 
them  towards  a  distinction  between  the  instrumentid  and  the 
auxiliary,  which  Caldwell  denominates  the  eoft/tfncltre,  although 
the  Sinhalese  alone  have  marked  the  distinction  with  special  soffixea. 
See  Sidatsangari,  p.  30. 

The  Dative  Case.  One  of  the  striking  analogies,  to  which  Dr. 
Stevenson  refers  as  running  through  the  North-Indian  and  the 
Dravidian  dialects,  is  the  resemblance  in  the  Dative  hi  ku  ^,* 
which  are  different  from  the  Sanskrit  and  all  Indo-European  dia- 
lects.- 

Caldwell  also  states  that '  in  the  vernaculars  of  Northern  India^ 
which  are  deeply  tinged  with  Scythian  characteristics,  we  find  a 
suffix  which  appears  to  be  not  only  similar  to  the  Dravidian,  but 
the  same.'  p.  225.  In  giving  examples  from  the  Northern  vema- 
culars,  Caldwell  gives  ghai  as  the  *  Singhalese '  fonn  of  the  Hindi 
ho  and  Atf.     This  is  clearly  not  so.     We  have  no  ^  or  A  in  the 

*  In  the  primitire  Indo-European  tongues  we  disooTer  no  trace  of  any  sath 
dative  suffix  or  case-sign  as  the  Drftvidian  *  ku;*  but  on  turning  to  the  Scytkiaa 
inmilj,  interesting  analogies  meet  us  at  crery  step. 
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in  the  Dfttive  Oue.  The  odly  Sinhalese  dtttTB  termmatioo,  tm 
presents  the  most  uneqaiTocal  testimonj  of  its  none-^ielation  to  tlie 
Dravidian  ;  and  in  this  tn  may  be  recognized  the  Mnrftihi  ia^  the 
absence  of  which  in  her  sisters  is  probably  owing  to  Draridiaa 
inflaences.  Turning  odr  attention  to  the  Syntax  of  this  case  we 
find  that  words  expressing  '  cause  or  purpose '  take  a  dative  in 
the  Sinhalese  as  in  Sanskrit  and  Latin.  '  Connected  i  with 
this  application  of  the  dative  case*  sa^s  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson* 
*  is  itsM>ptionaI  substitution  [in  the  Sanskrit]  for  the  infinitive  after 
arerb.'  So  clearly  is  this  the  case  in  the  Sinhalese  infinititey  e»  g.* 
iia  (a)  ttf  as  in  the  English  '/o.Write/  that  the  sign  of  the  ^tive 
ease  is  foond  bodily  transferred  to  the  infinitive.  It  would  be  idle 
lo  allnde  to  various  other  syntactical  laws  which  are  identical  in 
the  fonfnation  of  the  dative  in  these  languages,  and  which  an  ordi- 
nary acquaintance  with  them  cannot  fail  to  exhibit  I  shall  there* 
fore  pass  on  to 

vii.  The  Genitive  Case* — The  signs  of  this  in  the  Tamil  are 
Illy  an^  and  at,  the  first  being  the  most  fi*equent.  Here  again  Dr, 
Stevenson  says  the  letter  a  is  a  general  diaracteristie  of  the! 
genitive  singular.  Now,  although  it  may  be  found  in  the  Tamtt 
•a,  the  Telegu  nt,  and  in  the  English  latae,  it  nevertheless  is  defi-^ 
cient  in  the  Sinhalese,  and  in  the  North-Indian  vernaculars,  V>f  all 
which,'  as  stated  by  Caldwell,  'the  Gujarathi  is  the  only  one  which 
contains  a  form  of  the  genitive  resembling  that  which  we  have  been 
examining.f  1  need  scarcely  add  that  the  Sinhalese  take  ge  besides 
the  dative  ta  ;  and  that  although  a  simple  a  is  also  given  with  un,  in 
the  Sidatsangarft,  yet  the  use  of  them  is  so  V617  rare  that  the  authoir' 
seems  to  have  had  some  difficult^  in  finding  out  examples  of  thei^ 
nse  i  and  even  in  those  which  the  Translator  has  supplied,  there 


*  IntredoctioD  to  Sanskrit  Gnmmar.  ik  888 
t  Csldwell'i  Drarioisn  Grammar,  p.  837. 
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if  thiB  peealitriiy  to  be  ob8erTed-7that  the  n  is  umplj  m  f>laril 
auphonie  addition  in  a  compound  rendering. 

But  the  resemblance  to  which  Dr.  Steyeoson  refers  is,  that  this  s 
is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  g^itive  nngulmr.  It  is  decidedly 
not  found  as  a  singular  suffix  in  the  Sinhalese  ;  see  SidaiMamgmrk^ 
p.  178.  Even  if  it  were,  the  fact  would  Aimish  no  eTid«iioe  in 
fiiTor  of  the  analogy  which  Dr.  Stevenson  seeks  to  eetaWflli.  For, 
as  remarked  by  Caldwell  "  both  in  the  Sanskrit  and  in  other  imoh 
bers  of  the  Indo-European  family,  we  may  observe  distinct  4eaees 
of  the  adjectival  or*  the  genetival  use  of  a  particle,  of  whic^  the 
consonant  n  is  the  most  essential  element.***  He  also  adds  in  the 
same  page»»**  The  Leihnnian  goes  further  than  any  other  m^ 
Earopeaa  tongue  in  resemblance  to  the  Tamil  in  this  point,  for  it 
BOt  only  uses  n  as  a  sign  of  the  pronominal  possessive  (of  the  firrt 
person,)  but  it  adopts,  this  genetival  man  as  the  inflexional  base  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  same  pronoun." 

Moreover,  the  analogy  which  Dr.  Stevenson  supposes  to  esfst 
between  the  Sinhalese  ge  and  the  Telegu  yokkoj  entirely  illmory. 
Between  the  ^  in  the  Sinhalese  genitive,  and  the  k  in  the  Telega, 
there  is,  I  feel  persuaded,  no  relation  whatever,  since  the  Sinhalese 
genitive  sign  represents  the  ge  or  '  the  habitation'  in  the  eeose  of 
the  "possession**  which  this  case  implies. 

A  peculiarity  connected  with  the  Sinhalese  case-signs  of  the 
genitive,  exhibits  its  very  near  reUtion  to  the  Sanskrit.  It  is  thii. 
In  the  Sanskrit^  the  genitive  is  constantly  interchangeable  with 
the  dative  and  the  accusative,  etc  *  This  vague  use  of  the  geoitive,* 
says  Professor  Moaier  Williams  f  *  to  express  various  relaHomt, 
prevails  also  in  early  Greek.*  It  likewise  prevails  in  the  So* 
halese.  Compare  the  case-sign  given  in  the  Sidatsangara,  p  37, 
as  those  peculiar  lo  the  genitive,  the  dative,  and  the  accusative. 


♦  Caldwell'i  DraTidian  Orammar,  p  23S. 
t  Ses  hii  Sanskrit  Grammir,  p.  8^4. 
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vilu  The  LoeoHve  Case, — The  DraTidian  Locative  ,mgn  pre- 
cant  a  marked  contrast  with  the  Sinhalese^  Compare  Sidatsaogtuiy 
p.  1 80,  with  Caldwell's  Dravidian  Grammar,  p»  247  et  seq.  ^None 
of  the  Dravidian  affixes  of  the  locative/  says  the  last  mentioned 
writer,  *  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  lociUive  ci^se-sign  of  the 
Sanskrit,  of  any  other  of  the  Indo*£aropean  languages,  or  of  the 
North-Indian  vernaculars.' 

ix.  The  Ablative  Case  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Dray tdian  Grammars  *  out  of  deference  to  the  principles  of  Sandurit 
Grammarians/  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  institute  any  com* 
pariaona  between  the  Providian  and  the  Sinhalese  beyond  stating^ 
that  in  this  respect  the  Sinhalese  presents  one  other  in  addition  to 
the  many  unequivocal  proofer  I  have  adduced  to  shdw  its  non-rela- 
tion to  the  Dravidian. 

Apjiotites. 
A  U  languages  that  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  of  high  anti-» 
quity,  whilst  drawing  a  distinction  in  the  sense  of  a  name  and  its 
attribute^  look  upon  adjectives  as  nouns,  and  inv^t  them  with 
number,  case,  and  gender.     This  peculiarity  may  be  recognized  in 
all  those  dialects  which  stand  in  fraternal  connection  with  the 
Sanskrit    But  in  the  languages  which  have  arisen  from  t^ese 
Sfinskrit  daughters,  the  tendency  to  simplify  the  contractions,  evo- 
lutions, involutions,  a&d  inflexions  of  case,  gender,  and  number, 
in  which  their  mothers  delight,  is  indeed  manifest.    The  Sinhalese 
in  their  Grammatical  System  place  the  a4^ce/tVe»  amongst  nouns 
[see  Sidatsangar^,  §  21  0.] ;  and  even  clothe  it  with  a  sign  of  gender^ 
and  ease  :  as,  kali  from  hela  •  white  ;*  hoik  'short  one,*  from  hoia 
'short*;  ptati  *  lass,'  from  p«ti  *  young' ^  gori  *  white  person'  from 
g<^a  Sirhite ;'  hcsli  'black  person'  from  halu  'black/  etc.     These 
are  only  a  few  remnants  of  a  large  Sanskritic  developement,  which 
must  doubtless  have  existed  upon  the  early  formation  of  the  Sinha- 
lese.   Even  some  of  these  are  being  gradually  given  up  ;  and  we 
find  that,  jgenerally,  the  SinhalesCi  like  the  English  adjective^  has 
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st  pretmt  no  Tariation,  undergoes  no  dumge  of  Ibnoy  and  teketitt 
poaikion  immediAtelj  before  the  notin  which  it  qnnlifiaB.  ^  That  ii 
also  the  ease  at  present  with  the  North-Indian  dialects  ;  and,  wbal 
is  still  more  r^narkable,  they  possess,  like  the  Sinhalese,  a  lev 
remnants  of  the  earlj  developemeot  of  gender,  nomber,  and  oasa ; 
e.  g.,  in  the  Murfttht  many  adjectives  have  separate  termiaatim 
for  tho  three  genders,  and  haye  two  cases,  f 

We  are  thus  enabled, to  assign  to  the  Sinhalese  and  the  North- 
Indian  dialects  a  common  origin,  thongh  like  many  modem  lodc^ 
European  tongues,  they  have  gradually  given  up  the  pecnliarilieB 
of  the  a^eetive,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  dialects  from 
which  they  have  arisen. 

Pronouns', 

Next  to  inseparable  Prepositions,  of  which  I  shall  treat  here- 
after, there  is  no  class  of  words,  which  more  clearly  proves  tha  ooo- 
relation  of  the  Sinhalese  to  the  Dravidian,  than  the  Pmuouas. 
Indeed  they  throw  generally  much  light  on  the  relationship  of 
languages  ;  for,  as  remarked  by  Caldwell, '  the  pem>nal  pranoaiiSi 
and  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  person  singular,  erioee 
more  of  the  quality  of  permanence  than  any  other  parts  of  speeeh, 
and  are  generally  found  to  change  but  little  in  the  lapse  of  agea,* 

In  laying  before  the  reader  a  long  eictract  from  the  writer  above- 
named  in  which  he  compares  the  Dravidian,  with  the  Nordi-Lidba 


*  **  In  ^skrit  and  all  the  Indo-Enropeaa  tongae^  adjectives  are  decUoed 
like  sabstantives,  and  agree  with  the  aabstantiyes  to  which  they  tut  coojotoed, 
in  gender,  number  and  cose.  In  the  Dr&yidian  langoages,  as  in  the  Scjthiaa, 
adjectiTes  are  incapable  of  declension.  When  nsed  separately  as  abstract  aoaos 
of  quality,  which  is  the  original  and  natural  character  of  DrAridian  adjeetiw^ 
tfaej  are  sncject  to  all  ihe  affections  of  sobstantivesi  bat  when  they  aia  m&i 
adjectlTely,  t.  e.  to  qnalify  other  substantives,  they  do  not  admit  of  any  iide» 
iopal  change,  but  are  simply  prefixed  to  the  nouns  which  they  qualify.'*  Cai^ 
weU*$  Dravidian  Grammar y  p.  35.  i 

t  See  Dr.  Stevenson's  Murithi  Grammar,  pp.  77—78. 
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ptCBonat  pronouns.  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  to  insert  the  Sinhalese 
forma  under  the  Sanskrit  family  to  which  they  are  allied  ;  and  I 
n|Bed  therefore  do  little  more  here  than  refer  the  reader  to  his  Tables, 
given  an^ffy  p,  41.  But  some  further  examintion  into  the  sabject 
may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

From  the  results  of  the  valuable  investigations  of  the  same  writer, 
nin  appears  to  be  the  Tamil  nominative  of  the  first  person.  There 
is  very  little  difference,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  other  Dravidian  dialects 
which  also  take  na  as  the  radical  of  this  person.  Now  the  Sinha- 
lese has  mam  which  may  be  seen  as  in  the  Persian  ntcm,  the  ^ndhi 
mdn  and  the  Oriental  Turkish  me/i,  which  is  the  same  in  a  variety 
of  Scythian  tongues.  It  is  found  in  those  languages,  in  which  ni 
is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  personality  in  the  verbal  termiDations. 
This  usage  may  ako  be  observed  in  the  ^orth-Indian  vemaoolars, 
as  in  the  Sinhalese. 

The  base  of  the  Tamil  pronoun  ni  'thou'  [second  person]  is  the 
same  in  the  Malayilam,  the  Tud^  etc.,  and  seem  to  come  from  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person.  On  a  comparison  of  the  several  Dra- 
vidian dialects  it»,  ittf  or  na  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  He 
original  form.  The  Sinhalese  t4  or  to  has  no  relation  whaterer  to 
these  bases,  and  on  the  contrary  bears  the  nearest  affinity  to  the 
Sanskrit  tvam^  a  form  which  pervades  nearly  all  Indo-Emropeaa 
and  the  North-Indian  dialects. 

From  an  examination  of  the  pronouns  for  the  first  and  second 
person  singular,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  their  forms  in  the 
plural ;  and  here  wc  find  a  peculiarity  in  the  Sinhaleae,  not  only 
distingubhable  from  the  Dravidian,  but  also  from  the  P^liand  the 
Ptikrits,  to  which  lexically  it  bears  the  nearest  affinity.  The  first 
person  fbrms  its  plaral  in  all  the  Dravidiai)  idioms  by  changing  the 
inflexion  n  into  m,  whilst  the  Prakrits  adopt  mhe*  But  the  Sin- 
halese use  pt,  a  termination  neither  allied  to  the  Dravidian,  nor  to 
the  Pr&krit,  nor  indeed  to  the  termination  of  pluralisation  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  North-Indian  vernaculars.     There  b  also  this 
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differeoM  to  be  observed  between  the  Siilh«leM  apt  Ve,'  muI  dl 
the  forma  of  the  dialects  above  named,— that  whilst  the  latter 
retain  the  primary  consonant  of  the  first  person,  the  former  gives 
it  up  altogether.  Yet  it  will  be  observed  that  the  SlnhaUnw 
is  indebted  for  this  ap,  not  to  the  Dravidian,  bat  to  the  NorA* 
Indian  ;  e.  g.,  the  Morftthi  and  Gojar&thi  dpane  *we/ 

Now,  apane  in  the  dialects  above  named,  one  of  the  two  pro- 
nouns for  'tt^e*— that  is,  'the  party  speaking,  inpluding  thoee  who 
are  addressed,'  whilst  hamCf  the  ordinary  form,  is  simply  '  the 
party  speaking.*  The  existence  of  this  two-fold  form  of  liie  first 
person  plural,  in  some  of  the  North-Indian  vernaculars  has  indueed 
Dr.  Stevenson,  and  several  other  scholars  to  class  them  with  the 
Dravidian  dialects,  which  Also  have  this  two-fold  pluraL  Even 
with  regard  to  those  North-Indian  idioms,  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  above  circumstance,  is^ 
that  one  class  has  borrowed  an  idiom  of  expression  from  the  other; 
for  the  wordi  which  the  Dravidians  use  are  [ndm  and  M&n^a/} 
diflferent  from  those  adopted  by  the  North-Indians.  When  we 
torn  ^m  the  North-Indian  to  the  Sinhalese,  we  neither  find 
two  pronouns  of  the  first  person  plural,  nor  the  distinction  sought 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  adoption  of  two  sets  of  words.*  The  Sin- 
halese api  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  what '  we '  means  in 
the  English,  or  nos  in  Latin,  or  amhe  in  P&li ;  and  it  clearly 
comes  from  apane^  from  the  Sanskrit  dual  form  avait,  the  v  being 
changed  into  p. 
Tills  p,  or  the  entire  inflexion  pane  must  have  originally  had 


*  **  The  sxittence  of  two  pronoans  of  the  first  perapn  plorsl,  one  of  which 
Snclades  the  other  ezclades  tile  party  addressed,  is  a  peeoUarify  of  tha  Diiri- 
dian  dialects,  at  of  manj  of  the  ScTthian  languages;  bat  is  ^imknown  to  tha 
Sanskrit  and  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Eoiopean  family,**— CaiiwWr*  Drmnv- 
diam  Grammar,  p.  36. 
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some  significant  meaning,  for  we  find  it  in  the  second  person^  as 
in  the  first  person  plural. 

Whilst  we  take  the  root  ta  'thou/  it  will  be  observed  we  add  the 
same  p  in  api  to  pluralize  ta.  The  -origin  of  pt,  even  if  we 
disr^ard  the  Sanskrit  dvdn^  may,  judging  from  the  sense  of 
duality  which  it  was  intended  to  convey,  be  traeed  to  the  dual 
terminations  in  pi  and  ptn,  Greek ;  bhyam^  hhi$^  Sanskrit  ;  and 
hiSt  Latin.  The  Nothemers^  who  have  no  dual  number,  seem  to 
have  adopted  this  case-sufiiz,  which  so  largely  runs  through  several 
of  the  dual  cases  in  the  Sanskrit,  to  express  the  two-fold  relation 
of  the  party  speaking  and  the  party  spoken  to  ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
equally  clear  that  the  language  which  stands  in  fraternal  connec- 
tion with  them,  viz«»  the  Sinhalese,  was  not  so  mindful  of  the 
distinction,  and  therefore  adopted  one  or  two  pronouns  used  by 
her  sisters,  expressive  pf  the  plural  pronoun  for  the  first  person. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  other  terminations  in  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  since 
they  are  the  same  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred  under  the 
declension  of  nouns;  nor  is  it,  for  obvious  reasons,  necessary  to  go 
into  comparisons  of  the  ohu  ^e,*  Sinhalese  and  avf^n  Tamil;  mohu 
*  he  [  proximate]  '  Sinhalese,  and  ivan^  Tamil.  Suffice  it,  however, 
to  notice  the  form  of  the  Tamil  reflexive  pronoun  tan  singular, 
iam  pluarl  'self,'  which  may  be  traced  to  the  tama  and  tam^ai  in 
the  Sinhalese.  This  may  at  first  sight  ^eem  to  be  a  Dravidian 
derivative;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  indicate  why  both 
the  Tamil  and  Sinhalese  forms  might  not  have  had  their  origin  in 
^e  Sanskrit  dtman.  Tam^ai  is  used  in  the  modem  vernacular 
Sinhalese  as  in  the  Tamil  to  express  a  strong  affirmation  of  'self 
or  *  the  very  person'  whom  the  speaker  intends  to  single  out 
as  the  man,*  as  in,  'Thou  ;  art  the  man ;'  but  in  the  Sinhalese  we 
use  it  as  in  the  English  with  a  verb.  Thus  what  in  Tnmil  would 
be  expressed  by  ni-tan  '  thou  self  we  would  express  in  Sinhalese 
to   tam-ai  *it  is  thou  (very)  self.'     Tan  in  the  Tamil  must 
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.therefore  be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  rerb  of  afflmattoA, 
than  as  a  pronoun.  This  appears  to  be  the  eaae  when  we  examiiM 
another  use  of  the  expression  which  is  identical  in  the  Siohaleae : 
e.  g.,  /net  (dn  Tamil,  seba  tam-a-i  Siuhale&e,  'it  ia  indeed  tme^*  or 
ironically,  pot  tan,  T^mW^^horu  tam-ai  'false  indeed  P  SinhaloK. 
But  whether  we  accept  this  (t&a=»tama)  as  a  pronoun  or  a  nooa 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  dtman,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  tfie  ody 
Sinhalese  reflexive  pronoun  which  the  books  adopt,  and  whi^  tiie 
Dravidian  dialects  do  not  possess,  is  siifa,  from  the  Sanakiit  j 
•0  neai^  the  Latin  sui,  sibi,  and  se. 

The  Sinhalese,  like  the  Sanskrit,  js  devoid  of  a  simple 
of  the  thh*d  person.  The  Sidatsangar&  gives  e  (remote)  and  «# 
^proximate.)  This  looks  like  the  Zend  he,  and  the  Prakrit  s^  tat 
ive ;  for  the  8  is  changed  in  our  language,  as  in  the  Pktikrita^  to  A» 
and  that  consonant  is  sometimes  altogether  omitted,  leaving  bat 
the  vowel  which  wils  inherent  in  the  original  word.  The  Sin- 
halese  also  possesses  another  word  ohu  for  the  third  person  flfagn- 
lar.  Its  affinity  to  the  2^nd  h6i^  to  which,  as  pointed  ont  by 
Bopp,  the  Gi^k  oi  is  similar,  is  very  clear.  This  pronoQo,  ao 
difi^nt  from  the  Tamil,  is  in  common  nse  amongst  us^  and  may 
be  traced  to  a  variety  of  dialects.  See  Caldwtlti  Dravi^am 
Grammar,  p.  298. 

The  demonstrative  bases  in  the  Tamil  aeem  to  be  a  (remote*) 
and  t  (proximate;)  e.  g.,  fzpporadu;  that  time ,'  ipporadu  *thia  time^ 
I  shall  here  compare  the  Tamil  demon  strati  ved,  with  the  Sinhaleae, 
which  bear  some  similarity  in  the  sense  in  which'  they  are  a|^»Ged 
although  there  is  as  much  dissimilarity  in  their  formation. 
TamU,  SinkaleM, 

A-adu  (lemote)  d  (romote)  '  that ' 

▲-van  ^kl  'Untpcnon* 

A-D-ga  e-tena  'thatthera* 

A-ndm  e-da  *thatdi^' 

Here  the  Sinhalese  h  is  from  the   Bengili  S;  and  the  Tamil  a  aa 
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well  as  the  proximate  i  is  more  clearly  allied  to  the  lado-European 
than  to  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Korth^Indian. 


Tamit. 

Sinhalese 

ydu  (proximate) 

md 

•  this* 

i-Tan 

me-ki 

•this  one' 

i-ngu 

meUoaa 

•this  place* 

i-nda 

me-d^ 

•this  dajr' 

In  the  North-Indian  dialects  the  radical  t  is  used  more  syste- 
matically than  the  'remote'  a.  In  the  Sinhalese,  however,  the 
personal  pronoun  ma  is  compounded  whh  other  words  to  convey  the 
proximity  to  *  ego.'  Here  the  word  Aa,  compounded  of  e  and  me, 
is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  kd^=ekd'^  one,*  and  comes  from  eka. 
So  likewise  tcena  comes  from  sthanay  and  da  from  c/d. 

There  is  another  demonstrative  base  which  enters  into  art 
adverbial  expression.  It  is  u  in  Tamil,  and  d  and  ara  in  Sinhalese^ 
Besides  these,  to  which  1  have  now  referred,  it  would  seem,  the 
Dravidian  languages  have  no  pronouns,  pruperly  so  c«lled.  * 

INTEBROGATITES. 

I  take  the  following  comparative  table  of  intcrrogatives  from 
Caldwell,  p.  344,  shewing  their  Sinhalese  equivalents. 

Remote,  a  Interrogative      Sinhalese, 

avail,  ille  fevan,  t^uis?        ko  (i)-(c)  k£ 

aval,  ilia  etal,  quae?         ko  (i)-(e)  ki 

adu,  illud  cda,  quid?  ko  (i)-(e)  ka 

avar,  if/t,  ilia  feVar.  qui,  qua?  )  |.^,^g^^ 

avei,  ilia  evei,  quae?       i 

Though  the  Tamil  presents  a  great  similarity  to  the  Latin 
in  having  as  many  demonstratives  designed  to  express  *  so  many 

*  All  other  words  which  correspoad  either  in  meaoing  or  in  use  to  the  pro- 
nouns of  other  languages  will  be  found  on  cxaminatiioa  to  be  nouns  regukriy 
formed  and  declined.  CaldweWt  Comp.  Grammar, /».  340. 

K 


Prox.  I 

Mas.  Sin. 

ivan,  hie 

Fem.  do. 

iva],  hoc 

Neuter  do. 

idu,  hoc 

Epicine  pi. 

ivar,  hi,  ha 

Neuter  do. 

ivei.  haec 
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rdations  as  the  above^  yet  it  would  seem  tkat  the  latter  Iiave  no 
more  relation  to  the  former  thao  the  Sinhalese  have  to  the  aan^ 
The  interrogatives  M-kd^  ko-ki,  koka^  kavara  are  all  from  the  San- 
skrit base  ka^  and  are  allied  to  the  North-Indian.  Although  I  hays 
shewn  an  inanimate  Ad-Aa,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  tim  is 
a  usage  of  comparatively  recent  times,  for  inanimate  objects  u  I 
have  shewn  under  the  head  of  gender. 

Inseparable  Prepositions. 

If  one  circumstance,  more  than  any  other  favors  my  position 
that  the  Sinhalese  bears  a  close  atHnity  to  the  Sanskrit,  and  is  not 
allied  to  the  Dravidian,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unmistakeable  iden- 
tity which  may  be  established  between  the  Sanskrit  or  Pali,  ftod 
the  Sinhalese  prepositions,  none  of  which  are  known  to  the  Tamil,* 
or  any  other  Dravidian  dialect,  except  indeed  what  may  be  fbond 
in  words  which  may  be  clearly  traced  to  a  Sanskrit  origin.  It 
would  also  seem  that,  except  in  a  few  instances,  [e,  g.  par&'jojfO^ 
etc.]  these  prepositions  are  used  in  the  Sinhalese  and  in  the 
later  Sanskrit.f  as  prefixes^  to  qualify  the  sense  of  verbs,  and 
are  thence  named  upa-sarga. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  Table  of  Sinhalese,  Pali,  tad 
Sanskrit  inseparable  prepositions:— 


Sinhalese 

Pali. 

Sanskrit 

ExampleMl 

a 

a 

h 

adarOf 

*  aflfcction.* 

n]»i 

abhi 

abhi 

abi'fteka 

» anointed,' 

ati 

ati 

ati 

ati-sara, 

*  dysentery/ 

*  WlicrcYcr  prepositions  are  nsed  in  the  Indo-£ar(4)ean  langoages,  tbt  Dra- 
vidian hnguages,  with  those  of  the  Scythian  gronp,  use  post -positions  b- 
stead, — which  post- positions  do  not  constitute  a  separate  part  of  speech,  bol 
arc  real  nouns  of  relation  or  quality,  adopted  as  auxiliaries." — CaldwtWi  /^* 
vidian  Grammar  p.  35. 

t  See  Professor  Afonier  William* s  Sanskrit  Grammar  p.  316. 

^  The  aboYo  examples  are  pnty  given  in  the  Sinhalese. 
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SinhdteMe. 

PaH, 

Sanskrit 

ExampkMn 

adi 

adhi 

adbi 

adikarana 

*  anpremc' 

apa 

apa 

apa 

apO'dan^ 

*  ab-lative.' 

api 

api 

api 

'pi-yana* 

*  cover.* 

ana 

ana 

ana 

anu-sara. 

*  prevalence.* 

ara 

ava 

ava 

aoa-mau. 

•  dis-gracc.* 

XL 

u 

ut 

U'legi, 

*  up-risen.' 

iipa 

npa 

npa 

upa-mm. 

•  comparison/ 

an 

da 

dur 

du'dana. 

•  wicked.' 

Bi 

ni 

ni 

ni-dahat. 

*  leisarc' 

1>» 

P» 

pra 

pa-varot 

•  pre-eminent.* 

pant 

para 

pari 

para-jaya, 

*  de-feat.* 

past 

ni 

nir 

pasa 

*  to  pass  throngh.* 

pin 

pari 

pari 

ptrt'Vcrd 

» retinae.* 

pint 

pati 

prati 

pili-gai, 

•  accepted.' 

tI 

vi 

vi 

vi-ridm^ 

•opposed.' 

aa 

san 

aam 

sa-bandti 

*  coB'joint.' 

sa 

ea 

m 

MU-ratUf 

*  very-red.* 

Thb  VfiRa 

In  turning  from  the  noun  to  the  verb,  Dr.  Stevenson  says,  the 
eecond  person  singular  in  the  imperative  is  the  root  in  the  )an« 
guages  which  he  compares,  that  is,  the  Dravidian,  under  which  he 
includes  the  Sinhalede,  and  the  North-Indian.  I  have  already  dis- 
posed of  this  supposed  mark  of  resemblance  under  the  head  of  roots. 
In  further  illustration  of  the  facts  1;herein  stated,  I  may  here  refer 
to  the  verb  substantive.  This  is  changed  from  bhu  in  Sanskrit  to 
vu  in  Sinhalese.  The  imperative  in  the  latter  is  never  vu,  but 
vi  or,  more  frequently  (like  the  Sanskrit  bhava=)  veva  *  be  thou* 
singular,  and  vevu  *  be  ye'  in  the  plural ;  see  Sidatsangara,  §  51. 

*  The  initial  a  in  apt  is  gonerallj  lost  in  composition  ip  the  Sinhalese,  as 
in  pi-masa  'nose-affection.* 

f  This  is  the  only  word,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  Sanskrit  does  not  clear- 
ly appear. 

X  Here,  it  will  be  obserred,  Xh»  Sanskrit  (  is  changed  into  /  in  the  Sinhalese. 
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It  may  be  conveoient  here  to  notice  the  other  verbal  aimlogies 
to  which  Dr.  Stevenson  refers  under  the  head  of  (1)  Voices,  (2' 
the  formation  of  fenses,  (3)  the  Participle,  (4)  the  Infioitivey  (5) 
Verbal  nouns,  and  (6)  the  Relative  participle. 

The  Voices. 

The  Negative  Voice.  Pr.  Stevenson  points  out  a  Negatitt 
Voice,  in  the  Dravidian  as  well  as  in  the  North -Indian  dialectal 
but  admits  that  '  (o  tiie  observations  under  this  bead,  the  Knbaleae 
8ecms  [It  indeed  2«]  an  exception,  having  no  affix  which  it  addj 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  act,  beyond  that  which  is  known  to 
the  Sanscrit  family  of  languages,' 

To  render  this  more  plain  : — The  Dravidion  dialects  add  a 
negative  particle  between  the  radical  and  the  verbal  theme,  e  g. 
var^a  du^  'do  not  come'  ;  whereas  in  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Sinha- 
lese the  mark  of  negation,  generally  im,  is  prefixed  to  the  radkaL 
Thus,  asti  Sanskrit,  and  cbH  Sinhalese  '  it  is,'  become  niuti  and 
ncBtij  respectively  in  expressing  *  it  is  not.' 

Another  peculiarity  connected  with  the  Dravidian  negative  vertv 
i8,  that  it  has  but  one  tense,  which  is  an  aorist,  or  is  indetetvi- 
nate  in  point  of  time;  e.  g.  pogen  Tamil,  '  I  go  not,*  measi 
either  *I  do  not  go,'  *I  did  not  go,'  or  *  I  shall  not  go.'  Th«re  it 
no  such  indefiniteness  as  to  tense#n  the  Sinhalese  or  the  Saoduiit 
in  both  which  the  tenses  are  regularly  formed  notwithstanding 
the  negative  affix;  as  no-^amt  'I  go  not,'  no-giyemi  '  I  west 
not,'  and  no-yannemi  *  I  shall  not  go,*    * 

The  Passive  Voice,  Many  who  have  not  thoroughly  mastered 
the  Sinhalese  have  laboured  to  shew  that  the  Sinhalese  langiiage, 
like  the  Dravidian  dialects,  is  devoid  of  a  regular  passive  voice. 
This  is  as  much  a  mistake  as  to  suppose  that  it  has  not  a  relalivs 
pronoun,  or  an  instrumental  case.  The  mistake  arises  £roBi  a 
careless  observance  of  our  best  writers,  and  too  much  adherence  to 
the  ignorant  usage  of  illiterate  men*    I  am  free  to  confeas  tiuit  the 
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Siobalese  in  ibeir  colloqaial  direct  make  an  effort  io  express 
ihemeelves  in  the  active  rather  than  in  the  passive  voice.  It  is 
also  true,  as  stated  by  Dr.  StevenEon,  that  they  generally  express 
themselves  as  in  the  North-ludian  vemacnlars,  'I  ate  a  beating' 
instead  of  *  I  was  struck'  Tiiis  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  had  been,  and  from  whom  the  Sinhalese  were 
long  ago  separated.  And  the  reason  why  the  North-Indians  have 
a<^pted  this  idiom  may  be  found  in  the  constant  intercourse  which 
they  have  had  fcMr  centuries  with  their  Dravidian  neighboars. 

.  Yet  because  a  foreign  idiom  is  adopted,  or  the  Sinhalese  shews 
a  tendency  to  adaptjtself  to  oircumstanoes  it  must  not  be  cbooluded 
that  the  language  is  destitute  of  a  passive  voioe.  It  mast  moreover 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  partiedar.  investigation  in  hand  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enquire  what  is  the  lendenoy  of  the  Sinhalese  at 
the  present  dty — twenty ^four"  centuries  after  it  had  been  fixed  in 
Ceylon— but  what  was  its  state,  as  to  this  passive  voice,  according 
to  its  earliest  writings,  its  acknowledged  grammatical  system,  and 
tb6  learned  usage  in  rtepect  of  it  at  the  present  day.  There  is 
aearcely  a  single  Sinhalese  book  in  which  the  passive  voice  is  not 
tinmistakei^ly  expressed  by' its  author.  It  is  expressly  treated  of 
in  the  only  ancient  ^uhalese  Grcammar  of  authority,  the  Sidat* 
sangara  ;  it  is  found  in  writings  contained  in  the  Newspaper  Press 
of  this  Island;  and  it  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  reads  his  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Sinhalese. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  word  used  is  ItAa  *  receive.'  It  ^'gnifies 
nothing  what  the  auxiliary  verb  is  that  is  employed  to  express  the 
passive,  so  long  as  it  conveys,  when  joined  to  the  principal  verb, 
which  Iteba  does,  a  passive  signification.  If  exception  be  taken 
as  I  have  seen  it  has  been,  that  iaba  is  by  itself  a  separate  word, 
what  will  the  critic  ^y  to  the  verb  substantive  whieh  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  English  passive  verb  ?  What  to  the  ya 
(from  ya  '  to  go')  which  is  added  to  the  Sanskrit  verb  ?  Surely 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  as  much  a  distinct  word  and  a  verb 
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118  Ma  or  lada,  Surelj  the  addition  o(  be  'm  Es^ish  or  ya  in 
Samkrit  does  not  direst  the  verb,  to  which  they  are  added,  of  tfat 
pasdiva  signification  which  they  impart  If  not,  it  would  seem  that 
/cp6a,  fiiom  its  yery  meaning  of,  *  passion/  '  enduraaoe'  or  *  euffenag' 
Is  calculated  to  make  this  Toice  more  distinctly  marked  than  either 
he  or  ya. 

The  formation  of  ^e  passive  Toice  in  tlie  Sinhalese  is  two^fold ; 
one  with  inflexions,  and  the  other  with  the  periphrastic  gor 
auxiliary  laba.  The  first  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  focv, 
and  the  second  the  form  adopted  to  render  the  voice  distinetly 
marked  in  such  writings  as  paraphrases^  ffikAs,  et^.  Of  the  first  aee 
examples  in  all  our  ancient  works ;  and  the  latter  the  reader  meeli 
in  every  modem  ^frriter.  Now,  the  exceptional  nse  ef  the  ac- 
tive for  the  passive  with  a  turn  of  expreasioQ  does  not  shew  that 
the  Sinhalese  is  allied  to  the  Dra  vidian  any  more  thaa  that  the 
Dravidian  exhibits  a  relation  to  the  Semetic,  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  one  class  bears  to  the  otW  in  the  formaUoa  of  roots 
[  Cald.  p.  160.  ]  Even  after  the  too  general  adoption  of  this  form 
of  expression,  it  will  be  found,  we  have  not  altogether  ceased  to 
uee'a  pamve  voice  i  and  I  may  indeed  adopt  the  very  language  of 
Dr.  Stevenson  in  1843,  a  year  after  he  wrote  his  Essi^  pubUshed 
in  the  Bombay  A*  S.  Journal,  and  say  "There  is  undoubted^ 
such  a  thing  as  a  passive  verk  occasionally  used  [  in  Sinhalese  as 
well  as]  in  Mur§,tbi;  but  its  use  is  very  limited,- compared  with  that 
of  the  Eoglish  passive  verb,  and  its  place  is  generally  supplied  by 
intransitive  verbs,  or  by  circumlocution.  * 

There  is  also  another  peculiarity  connected  with  the  Sinhalese 
passive,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  middle  voice^  which  may  be  noticed 
here.  *  When'  says  the  Sidatsangarft,  *the  agent  and  the  object  are  the 
same,  (as  when  a  thing  is  produced  of  itself,)  ^e  verb  takes  a  pas- 


*  Maiithi  Gr«mmar,  p.  S7. 
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sive  tarminatiot).'  This  Id  of  frequent  use  in  the  Sinhalese^  as  gaha 
ffatuni '  the  iree  fell.* 

The  formation  of  the  eaasal  verb  both  in  the  North  and  South- 
Indian  classes^  is  according  to  the  SaaskriU  The  aya  in  the  latter 
is  changed  loto  ay  or  ave  in  the  PrlULrit,  into  va  in  the  Sinhalese 
and  Mur^thi/  and  vi  in  some  of  the  Dravidian  dialects. 

CONJUGATIONAL    StSTEM. 

The  present  tense. — The  Sinhalese  verb>  like  the  Prakrit,  is 
formed  by  suffii^iQc;  pronominal  fragments  to  the  root,  as  kara  root 
'  do*;  kara-mi  *I  do.'  As  in  the  Dravidian,  there  b  no  sign  what- 
ever in  the  Sinhalese  verb  to  indicate  the  gender  of  the  third  person. 
The  pronominal  signs  are  however  in  both  suffixed,  not  prefixed. 
The  Sinhalese  has  also  of  late  years  shewn  a  tendency,  especially 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  to  divest  the  verb  of  all 
signs  of  personality,  and  to  use  it  with  a  pronoun  or  a  nominative. 
This  is  certainly  not  after  the  fashion  of  the  Dravidian^  nor  from 
l)ravidian  infiuencefl;  for  the  most  ignorant  Tamulian  uses  the  verb 
with  its  proper  personal  inflexion.  The  use  of  the  substantive 
verb,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  some  of  the  tenses^  is  not 
Icnown  to  the  Sinhalese  |s  it  is  to  the  Dravidian,  and  some  of  the 
North-Indian  vernaculars.  But  these  resemblances,  and  differences 
lead  to  no  important  results  in  the  particular  investigation  before 
us.     I  shall  therefore  proceed  to 

The  Past  7Vw»e  — Here  againi  may  allude  to  what  Dr.  Steven- 
son has  pointed  out,  under  this  head,  as  an  analogy  which  pervades 
all  the  Dravidian,  and  the  North-Indian  dialects,  viz:  that  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb  is  marked  by  affixes  and  not  prefixes  as  in  the 
Sanskrit.  The  Sinhalese  is  not  without  a  prefix  to  form  the  past 
tense  as  yami  *  I  go  '  and  gi-ye-mi  *  I  went ';  but,  I  admit  that 
the  Sinhiiler^ie  verb  generally  accords  with  the  Dravidian  in  the 

*  Dr.  SteveBBon's  Mar&thi  Gr.  p.  87. 
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peculiarity  noticed  by  Dr.  Stevenson.     This  admission  bowerer 
does  not  at  all  militate  against  the  position,  that  the  Sinhalese  and 
her  North-Indian  sisters  are  indebted  for  this  grammatical  form  to 
other   than  Dravidian   influences.     It   is   tme    that   the  Sanskrit 
takes  the  augment  a  in  the  [Hiyattani,  Ajjatani,  and  Kalatipatti] 
past  tenses  ;  but  the  Pali,  which  is  the  dialect  which  exhibits  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  Sanskrits,  shows  the  earliest  traces  of 
a  departure  from  this  rule.  For,  on  reference  to  Kachchayna*s  Pali 
Grammar  [lib.  vi.chap.  iv.  §  38  ]  it  will  be  seen  that  this  change  of  the 
present  into  the  past  by  the  augment  a,  is  **  optional  ;**e,  g.  a^amd= 
gamit  *  he  went.*     After  the  Pali  had  taken  this  first  step  of  depar- 
ture from  the  Sanskrit   the  other  Prakrit  dialects  have  followed 
the   secondary   formation  of  the  Pali    preterite.  See  Vararnchrs 
Pr&krit  Grammar,  sec.  viii.  §  23.     Not  only  they  but  the  North- 
Indian  Vernaculars  have  along  with  the  Sinhalese,  and  some  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  •  followed   the  practice  of  retaining  the 
radical  without  a  prefix  in  the  aorist,  e.  g.  amOy  amavi,  Latin;  i2o, 
did  ;  Eng.,  etc.,  etc.    Caldwell  in  summing  up  the  relations  which 
several  languages  bear  to  each  other  in  the  formation  of  the  preterite* 
says   'In  a  large  ptoportlon  of  the  verbs  in  the  Germanic  tongues, 
in  the  modern  Persian,  in  the  Turkish  anA  Finish  families  of  lan- 
guages, in  the  Vernacular  languages  of  Northern  India,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  the  preterite  is  forun-U 
by  suffixing  to  the  verbal  theme  a  particle,  generally  a  single  con- 
sonant only,  which  is  significant  of  past  tense. 

Thejuture  tense, — The  characteristic  sign  of  the  future  in  the 
Dravidian  dialects  is  a  t>  or  b.  The  Bengali  has  also  adopted  a  4, 
which  Professor  Max  Muller  identifies  with  the  bovhe*^  which  forms 
characteristic  sign  of  the  Latin  future,  and  which  is  considered  U} 
be  a  relic  of  an  old  substantive  verb.'  Now  the  Sinhalese  future 
has  no  sign  in  common  with  any   of  theee   languages.     It    takes 

•  CalJweU,  p.  39i, 
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nemi,  being  simply  ao  lotroduetion  of  an  m  to  the  personal  termi* 
nation  of  the  present  tense. 

Participles — On  examination,  I  find  a  peeuliarity  whioh 
distingniahea  the  Sinhalese  from  the  Dravidian  Partieiple,  viz^  that 
the  latter  is  destitute  of  what  the  former,  in  common  with  all  the 
Korth-Indianand  Indo-European  dialects,  possesses,  the  werbalpar^ 
tioipUj  which  participates  in  the  nature  of  adjectives.* 

I  may  here  notice  another  analogy  in  the  formation  of  the  par* 
Heipie  to  which  Dr.  Stevenson  refers.  He  says  that  in  the  Sinhalese, 

Telugo,  Camatifca,  and  Tamil the  present  participle  active  re« 

ooirea  the  signs  of  the  persons  as  affixes,  to  form  the  present  indi- 
cativa  ^In  the  Northern  family  generally  (he  adds),  I  believe,  as  in 
the  Hindi,  and  with  a  negative  in  Gt^jarathi,  the  present  tense  ia 
fNfmed  by  the  participle  and  the  aubatantive  verb  as  in  our  form, 
/  am  readhg* 

The  aign  of  the  Sinhalese  present  participle  haa  indeed,  appa« 
reotly,  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  sign  of  the  first  person;  but  I 
fed  persuaded  that  its  formation  is  totally  uncoimeeted  with  the 
principle  apoii  which  the  verbal  termination  in  the  first  person  of 
tbe  indicative  mood  is  formed.  In  the  latter,  the  first  person  takes, 
aa  in  several  other  languages^  the  pronoun  for  the  first  person, 
whioh  is  Ml  in  the  Sinhalesei  but  the  participle  takes  mjn,  which  ia 
the  Sanskrit  and  iha  'Bill  m&nm  in  the  same  part  of  speedu  e.  g. 
6«ehehamia«fi9  Pali  and  Sanskrit  (neuter)  *  going*;  and  this  again 
ia  more  like  the  tenninAtion  in  the  English  *  sing-in^,'  or  the  Sooteb 

The  JnJimUive^T>t.  Stevenson  says  that  in  the  languages,  wbosQ 
agreemeftt  in  grammatical  forms  he  haa  noticed,  the  iofiaitive 
adopts  the  sign  of  the  dative  So  far  as  appearances  go  tbia 
in  quite  correct.  If  any  inference  can  be  drawn  firom  tbia  resefni 
Idnms,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  same  inference  may  alao  be 
drawn  as  between  all  these  dialects,  and  the  English.    See  ante  p.  57. 

*  Caldwell's  Dravidian  Grammar,  p.  384. 

I. 
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Bat,  says  Catdwo)),  *tha  supposition  that  the  fiaal  ka  of  moel  Tkmk 
infiDitives  is  in  anj  manner  connected  with  j(tf,  the  aign  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  dative  and  of  the  Hindi  datiTe-accusative,  ia  errooeoaa.  A 
eomparison  of  various  classes  of  verbs,  and  of  Ihe  Tariooa  dimleci» 
shows  thai  the  ka  in  question  prooeeds  iroia  » toially  diifereiil» 
origin.'*  I  am  not  prepared  ta  state  that  ttt  thia  1  qoifee  agrea 
with  Mr.  Caldwell;  bat  I  do  believe  that  the  Sinhahoo»  in  which  «» 
iind,  not  a  Aa  as  already  explained  at  p.  57,  hot,  a  A»  bolh  io  the 
dative  and  in  the  infmitftve,  is  aot  indebted  to  the  Drmridiaa  fcr 
tlie  principle  of  tbis  formation*  It  should  however  be  han» 
in  mind,  that  the  analogy  sought  to  be  ded«ced  isi  not  tiiai 
the  same  form  ku  occurs  in  the  dative  9»A  the-  ioimtive  off 
both  the  Dravidian  and  the  Sinhalese;  but,  that  thoo^  eee^ 
uses  di£ferent  forms,  yet  each  employs  one  aad  the  sameMg» 
in  the  dative  noun  and  the  infinitive  verb,  thus  eati^AliahiBg 
a  corooaon  pirinciple  upon  which  the  dative  and  the  infinitive 
are  formed  in.  those  languages.  If  this  principle  were  recognisei^ 
we  should  indeed  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  same  analo» 
gies  in  languages  belonging  to  the  Sanskrit  family.  In  the  Sans- 
krit, as  in  the  Sinhalese,  the  infinitive  is  ever  to  be  received  ms  the 
object  of  a  verb  expressed  or  understood.  ^As  the  objeot  of  the 
verb,'  says  Monier  Williams^  'it  may  be  regarded  aa  an  eqvivakat 
to  an  indeclinable  ^ubstantive,  in  whioh  the  force  of  two  caaee^  am 
mccusative  and  dative^  is  inherent.'  Now  in.  the  Sinhalese  the 
infinitive,  as  well  as  the  accusative  and  the  dative,  take  tiie  saiDe 
termination  ta.  The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  same  iDflezioa 
hi  the  infinitive  which  occurs  in  the  accusative  and  the  da^Te  ia 
therefore  obvious.  The  use  of  the  hifinitivCy  oontinuee  Profeasor 
Williams,  as  a  substantive,  with  the  force  of  the  accv^aUve  case, 
corresponds  to  one  use  of  the  Latin  infinitive;  thus,  tai  sarvam 
srolum  icchdmiy '  I  desire  to  hear  all  that,'  id  audire  eupio^  where 

^roium  and  audire  are  both  equivalent  to  accusative  cases,  them* 

\%^      III         ■  -^^—^.^—^1^^— 

»  p.  42a. 
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Belves  also  governiog  an  accusative.  Similarly  rodiium  pravrilta 
^she  begad  to  weep;'  and  mahinjetun  irehhe,  'he  began  to  conquer . 
the  earth,'  wher<^  maktjojfan  Arebke  'he  began  the  conquest  of  the 
earth '  wmAd  be  equally  correct*  All  that  is  here  said  of  the  Sans- 
Wi  ^oatlj  applies  Co  the  Sinhalese :  and,  when  we  moreover  learn 
ftom  the  authority  alivaidy  quoted,  that  'infiMtives  in  the  Veda  may 
also  be  formed  by  simply  adding  the  usual  case  terminations/  we 
need  no  longer  hesitate  to  itccotint  for  the  e^istem^e  of  the  da. 
tive  and  accusative  aftgn  in  the  Sinhalese  infinitive,  and  to  trace  its 
taiuse  to  the  genias  of  that  language,  the  Sanskrit,  in  Which  '  the 
infinitive  motft  commonly  involves,'  a?  the  Sinhalese  dees,  'a  sense 
which  belongs  especially  to  Uie  Sanskrit  daiite  viz.,  that  of  the 
'end  or  purpose  for  which  any  thing  is  done;'  and  in  which,  as  in 
the  cases  above  given,  it  would  be  eqtially  correct  to  substitute  the 
xlative  for  the  infinitivcf 

There  is  ycft  anoiiier  peculiarity,  to  which  Dr.  Stevenson  ha^  called 
Attention,  and  which  it  is  convenient  to  notice  here.  It  is  that  of 
''nouns  being  used  with  the  verb' '  to  do, '  *give,'  'take,'  &c.  lliis  does 
«iot  possess  a  characteristic  by  any  means  distinguishable  from  the 
•Sanskrit.  What  is  here  described  as  nonns  are  verbal  derivatives. 
Though  they  present  all  die  appearance  of  nouns,  jret  they  are 
^deduced  from,  and  are  clearly  traceable  to,  verbs;  e.  g.,  horakan 
kald  'he  made  steaf-ing.'  Now,  as  remarked  l»y  Bopp,  "the 
Sanskrit  verbs  of  the  tenth  class,  and  all  derivative  verbs,  peri- 
phrastically  express  the  reduplicated  preterite  by  one  of  the  auxi- 
liary verbs— ibi,  '  to  make,'  as  and  M«,  'to  be.'f  E.  g.,  chora^ 
y&mekmkara  '  he  made  stealing.*  The  Sanskrit  also  uses  '  go '  as 
an  aaxfliary,  as  vapushiamdrtham  varayhm  prachakmmuh^ '  they 
went  to  a  solicitation.'     So  likewise  in  the  Sinhalese,  as  well  as  in 

*  Hon.  William's  Sanskrit  Grammar,  p.  367. 
t  ib.  p.  368;  al*>  Si«lnt.<ianKara,  §  30.  p.  35. 
t  Also  S€«  Panini,  iii.  1.  35  seq. 
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Other  Indo-European  dialecU."    See  Bopp's  Comp.  Grammar^  iL  p. 
84 1 ,  et  seq. 

80  again  in  the  Pali,  as  in  the  Rule,  bhu  kar&  sa6ba  dh^ivmUh- 
esveva  santif  tato  setiH  gayanan  karoiU  yat  ho*  t.  e.  Bhu  *  be,*  lad 
Aara  '  do/ enter  into  the  sense  o^  all  verbs;  then  seii  'be  deapi' 
has  the  sense  of  sayanan  karoti  *  he  does  the  sleep.' 

The  Relative  Participial  Adjective. 

Though  the  Sinhalese  participles,  both  in  the  active  and  puBivt 
voices,  materially  differ  as  regards  their  inflexions  and  their  fonna- 
tion  from  the  Dravidian,  yet  a  peculiarity  has  been  pointed  ool 
with  refereqce  to  their  use,  as  shewing  the  affinity  of  those  Ian- 
guages.  It  is  this — ^that  whenever  practicable  the  Sinhalese  as 
well  as  the  Dravidians  use,  as  ac^ectives,  the  relative  participlea  of 
verbs  in  preference  to  nouns  of  quality,  or  adjectives  properly  to 
calied.  Now,  the  Dravidian  dialects  have  no  relative  pronouns  what- 
ever, and  it  is  on  that  account  they  resort  to  this,  if  I  may  so  call  it| 
make-shift,  a  *  relative  participle '-^a  part  of  speech  which  is  invart* 
ably  followed  by  a  noun,  and  which  [when  not  understood]  is  preceded 
by  the  words  or  phrases  which  depend  upon  the  relative.  E.  g, 
vcLrum  ul  in  Tamil '  the  coming  person,'  for  '  the  person  who  cornea.' 
The  Sinhalese  and  the  North-Indian  vernaculars,  however,  are  not 
destitute  of  the  relative  pronoun.  They  have^o,  yah^yad^  *  who^* 
*  which;'  and  the  same  is  clearly  and  distinctly  found  in  the  liten^ 
ture  of  Ceylon.  In  the  Pansiapanas  Jaiaka,  in  which  the  Tcum- 
lators  have  not  disdained  to  use  pure  unadulterated  Dravidian  words 
and  phrases,  as  already  shewn,  at  ante  p.  25,  we  find  the  relative 
pronoun  as  fieqneutly  as  in  any  San^skrit  or  Pali  work.  Here  is 
an  example.  Yarn  gasak  mula  sevane  sastapi  yam-ehhunne^itmm 
e  gasa  attak  vcvai  satpurusa  tffiusette  no-bidineya.  *  If  a  person 
recline  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  even  a  branch  of  that  tree  does 

*  Bilavatara;  lUso  examine  Prof.  Mon.  WilliamM  Sanskrit  Grammftr,  p.  947. 
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noi  the  righteous  roau  break  '=»*  The  righteoas  man  does  not  break 
even  a  branch  of  the  tree,  under  whote  shade  he  reclines.* 

This  form  of  the  relative  clause,  though  different  from  that  in 
which  it  is  expressed  in  the  English,  is  nevertheless  identical  with 
that  used  in  the^Pali  or  the  Sanskrit.  It  may  be  unsuited,  Or  tnaj^ 
as  remarked  by  a  late  writet*,  sotiod  '  ludicrous '  to  the  English 
ear;  jret  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  pecoliar  to  the  idiom  and 
usage  of  Sanskritic  dialects.  E.  g  yena  Bhagavct  [^vihdri']  tena 
rofa  upasan-hami,  in  Pali  is  equivalent  to,  yam  tanaka  Buduhu 
visudGy  etanata  raja  pteminiyeyd  in  the  Sinhalese.  '  Did  Buddha 
dwell  any  wherci  the  king  arrived  there.* 

Though  the  existence  of  the  relative  pronoun  in  the  Sinhalese  is 
undoubted)  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  in  any  of  the  t)ratidian 
dialects;  yet  the  use  of  the  relative  partiidiph  is  very  frequent  and 
even  common  in  the  Sinhalese  as  in  the  North-Indian  Vernaculars^ 
Caldwell  thinks  that  this  is '  through  an  under-current  of  DraVidian, 
or  at  least  of  pre-Sanskrit  influences — p.  412.  I  am  however  inclined 
to  a  different  belief,  not  only  on  account  of  the  simplifying  process 
to  which  all  vernaculars  resort,  and  the  undoubted  existence  of  the 
relative  pronoun  in  the  Siuhalese;  but  because  the  so-called  rela* 
iive  participle  is  known  to  Sanskritic  dialects  and  even  the  Sans* 
krit  as  much  as  to  the  Dravidian.  E.  g.  bkasayantah  bhanavah 
'  brightening  rays;'  avatarantan  tnunin  'descending  sage;'  kri^ 
yamanan  kafmd  'being-to-be-made  act,' — Sanskrit.  The  use  of 
this  relative  participial  adjective  is  the  same  in  the  Pali,  the  Sinha- 
lese, the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  English.  E.  g.  Sakin  vuttdni 
vachanSni=varah  kl  vachana^=hapax  legomena  remata,=sem€t 
dicta  verba^''  once  spoken  words.' 

Adverbs. 
Tlic  Dravidian  dialects  have  no  adverbs  at  all;  and  as  attempts 
have  bctn  made  by  Fonie  wrilers  to  show  that  in  this  reppcct  also 
the  Sinhalese  may  be  identified  with  the  Dravidian,  I  annex  the 
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following  comparative  statement  to  shew  that  the  Sanakrii,  Pal^ 
and  Sinhalese  adverbs  present  no  great  diversity  either  in  form,  or 
in  their  use.  For  further  examples  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Sidatsangari^  Appendix,  p.  170  et  seq. 


Samkrii. 

PidL 

SmAolete. 

Mama/Nffalof 

mama  pttraio 

mkperata 

'before  me,* 

Adya  gatah 

ajja  gato 

oitogiye 

'  gone  to-da^.' 

Saha  nidrayati 

aalta  niddayati 

h4  Didai 

■Bleeps  with.* 

AH  mahin 

ativa  mahft 

iM  mahat 

« teij  great.^ 

JHvAjid 

iff  r^  ykti 

daval y^yi 

'  goes  daring-day.* 

Pa«cA<kt&pak 

paechitMpo 

past  tevilla 

•re  pentenoe.* 

It  would  thus  appear  that,  whilst  the  Sinhalese  is  admitted  by 
Dr.  Stevenson  himself  to  be  an  exception  to  two  out  of  the  leu 
Grammatical  pectiliarities  which  he  has  cited*  to  shew  a  relation 
between  the  North-Indian  and  the  Dravidian,  there  are,  as  already 
pointed  out,  five  others  [«.  ^.,  as  regards  (1)  the  inflexion  of  nooiu, 
(2)  the  interchange  of  the  nominative  and  lU^cnsative  cases,  and  the 
formation  (3)  of  the  imperative,  (4)  the  present  tense,  and  (5)  the 
infinitive],  which  bear  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  Sinhalese;  that 
the  remaining  three  are  secondary  forms,  which  exist  along  with  a 
primary  Sanskrit  form  distinguishable  from  the  Dravidian  Gtam- 
matical  system^  and  that  ftil  are  traceable  to  Sanskrit  influences. 
So  much  fbr  the  *  untH|uivocal  proofs  of  leXiciU  and  grammatical 
analogies.     I  shall  proceed  to  an  examination  in, 

SECTION  FOURTH, 

Op  Syntactical  ARRANGEMfeNT» 
t  am  not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
Syntax  of  the  languages  under  consideration,  which   I  have  al- 
ready partially  done  in  the  alxve  submit tv'd   details,  though,  per- 
haps,  not  so   methodically  as  i  could  have  wished;  but,  since  it 

*  See  Bombay  As.  Soc.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  106, 
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bas  been  remarked  by  the  same  writer,  to  whom  I  have  so  frequently 
referred  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  Dr.  Steyenson,  that  the 
general  structure  of  all  [the  North  and  South-Indiaa  dialects] 
is  the  same,  and  has  certainly  remained  unaffected  [by  Brakmanical 
iafluences},  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  deemed  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Caldwell  io  summing  up  all  the  Syntactical  differences  be* 
iween  the  Sanskrit  family  of  languages  and  the  Dra vidian,  says:— 

**  The  situation  of  the  governing  word  is  characteristic  ofeach  of 
these  families  of  languages.  In  Sanskrit  and  the  Ind(K£uropeaa 
family  it  usually  precedes  the  word  governed »  in  the  Dravidian 
and  in  all  the  Scythian  languages,  it  is  invariably  placed  after  ft; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  principal  verb  always oecupies  Me  l(ui 
place  in  the  sentence.  The  adjective  preeedee  the  sukttantive  :< 
the  adverb  precedes  the  verb:  the  substantive  which  is  governed 
by  a  verb,  together  with  every  word  that  depends  upon  it  or  qua- 
lifies it,  precedes  the  verh  by  which  it  is  governed :  the  relative 
participle  precedes  the  notin  on  which  it  depends:  the  negative 
branch  of  a  sentence  precedes  the  afirmmtive :  the  noun  in  the 
genitive  case  precedes  that  which  go9Ccns  it  z  the  pre-positio^ 
changes  places  with  the  noun  and  becomes  a  post-position  in  vir-< 
tue  of  its  governing  a  case:  and  finally  the  sentence  is  concluded 
by  the  o«e,  all-governingy  finite  verb.  In  each  of  these  important 
and  highly  characteristio  peculiarities  of  syntax,  the  Dravidiaq 
languages  and  the  Scythian  are  thoroughly  agreed." — p.  36. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  here;  for  I 
cannot  perceive  so  great  a  divermfty,  as  here  stated,  in  the 
construction  of  Indo-European  and  Dravidian  dialects.  I  fail  also 
to  perceive  much  difference,  in  many  of  the  particulars  above 
stated,  between  the  former  and  the  Sinhalese.  If  the  peculiar 
characteristic  in  the  construction  of  a  Dravidian  sentence  isy  that 
the  governing  words  are  preceded  by  those  that  are  governed,  thq 
Sinhalese,  like  sooie  of  her  North-Indian  sisters,  is  certainly 
an  exception,  in  many  respects^  to  the  rule;  and,  where  it  is  not,  it 
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is  iodeed  remaricable,  that  it  accords  with  the  Rili  or  Sanskrit  <n 
the  one  hand,  or  with  the  Latin  or  Greek  on  the  other. 

£.  g^  In  the  Draridian  as  well  as  in  the  North- Indian  ^KaleeH 
including  the  Sinhalese,  the  adjective  precedes  the  auhstaatiTi 
which  it  qualifies:  so  it  does  in  Pali,*  Sanskrit,  Latin,  and  EngHik 
2.-<-The  adverb  precedes  the  verb:  so  likewise  in  Latin,  and  Pifi. 
8. — The  genitive  precedes  its  governing  noon:  so  it  does  in  Saos- 
krit.  4.*-- The  relative  participle  precetlef  the  noon  on  whlok  il 
depends.  Here  the  relative  participial  adjcc  live  is  evideotlj  mean^  for 
there  is  no  relative  in  the  Dravidian  dialects.  In  the  use  of  ths 
relative  participial  adjective  not  only  the  Latin  and  Greek,  battlia 
Pali  and  the  Sanskrit  are  equally  agreed  with  the  Sinhalese.! 
6. — The  noun  which  is  governed  by  a  verb  preoedea  the  latter:  as 
likewise  in  ^e  Latin  and  Pali;  6. — The  finite  verb  takes  the  last  pises 
in  the  sentence:  so  it  does  in  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit.^  And  7,  tbs 
negative  branch  of  a  sentence  precedes  the  afflrmatiw.  Thi^  I 
admit,  is  generally  the  ease  in  the  Sinhalese;  but  theare  are  ezetp- 
tions  to  the  rule:  and  an  exceptional  rendering  in  one  of  tfte 
ejtamples  given  below  is  not  the  leas  elegant  on  tha^  aeeeoBt,  liki 
the  English  seotence^^  Not  that  I  loved  CsBsar  kas—bot  Itet  I 
loved  Rome  more.' 

Let  ns,  in  the  next  place,  examine  these  '  highly  oharaeisriitie 
peculiafitiee '  of  construction  in  DravidHin  dialects^  with  leftreaee 
to  the  Syntax  of  a  Pali,  as  compared  with  a  Sinbalei^  ie»* 
tence.  If,  by  such  comparison  I  can  shew  that  the  Slnhalsss  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  a  very  ancient  type  of  the  San«krit|  sf 
undoubted  Northern  origin,  I  believe  it  will  be  unneeesssiy  io 
examine  the  construction  of  the  Dravidian.    Proceeding  thsrsAna 

*  Agahita  Yisestn^  toddhi  Yisessamhi  na-appajj«titi  visessiiam  pobbsB  koH 
'^B^a-vathra,  t.  e.  'The  miod  ODemboed  with  the  attribute  oomproheodftft 
the  substantive :  wherefore  the  aojectivc  precedes  (the  dood.}' 
f  Vide  supra,  p.  77. 

.  X  Vide  remarks  infra. 
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to  the  comparison  of  the  Pali  and  the  Sinhalese,  I  shall  divide  my 
observations  into  three  classes:  first  their  lexical,  secondly  their 
gnmmatical,  and  thirdly  their  syntactical  analogies. 

Falu — Tissadatta  th^ro  kira  B5dhi  mande  savanna  saltikan  ga- 
hetv^  a^^hkrasasu  bh^sitsu  katara  bh^ya  kat^mi-iti  pav^resi. 

Sinhalese, — Tisdat  tera  vanahi  B5di  mandap^  siivama  (or  ran) 
Bsihkkvt^  gena  daha-a^a  bi^^ven  kavara  bitsavakin  katk  karam-c/<s^i 
pceverl* 

English — *  Tissadatta  thera  having  taken  up  the  gold  broomstick 
in  the  B6-yard,  requested  to  know  in  which  of  the  eighteen 
languages  he  should  speck.' 

u  Here  are  fifteen  words,  of  which  two  alone  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  Pali.  They  are  vanmhi  and  dteyi^  both  indeclinable  parti* 
cles.  Of  the  others,  all  which  are  independent  of  the  Dravidian^ 
suvama  is  nearer  Sanskrit  than  the  PalL  It  is  true  that  the 
ancient  Sinhalese  word  for  ' gold'  is  ran^  different  from  the  above; 
but  even  that  word  is  clearly  a  derivative  of  the  Pali  aranna. 

ii«  Though  the  Sinhalese  nominative  a  in  tera  is  distinguisht- 
able  from  the  Pali$  yet  the  Pali  locative  e  in  mande  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Sinhalese.  The  similarity  in  the  termination  of  the  verb 
in  the  third  person  singular  'pavaresi'  is  obvious.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  two  languages,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  above  v^ersions,  is  that  the  Pali  locative  bhastsu,  is 
expressed  in  the  Sinhalese  by  the  ablative.  I  have  followed  the 
modem  usage  with  «  view  to  exhibit  the  difference  between  it  and 
Ae  ancient^  which,  as  we  find  from  the  Am&vaiura  and  Pradtpikhva^ 
preferred  the  locative.  Hie  locative  if  used  in  the  Sinhalese  would 
not  be  less  elegant  than  the  ablative. 

iii.  Syntactically,  it  will  be  observed  that  every  word  in  the 
Sinhalese  takes  the  same  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  Pali* 
The  nominative  is  the  first  word  in  the  sentence;  the  adjective 
precedes  die  substantive;  the  accusative  suvanna  precedes  tbe 
past  participle  yahetvH,  which  it  governs;  the  locative  munde 
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takes  Ihc  prcccJence  of  the  accusative;  and  the  fioiie  rerb  is  plmced 
last  in  the  sentence* 

Pdli^T&n  pana  tena  atthato  nggahety^  p&vikntan;  na-paeisam* 
bhid^ja  ^itena;  sohi  mah^  pannatitja  tan  tan  bh^san  katbi^setFl 
ngganhi:  Tato  nggahe/hat^  evan  pavkre^  Bhhsan  ntoa  eallt 
ngganhantitl  vutvkchapanettha  idan  kathitan,  Ml^pitkrohi  dafaank 
kale  kum&rake  manchev&  pithev&  nipajfipetvd  tan  tan  kathaya  mi- 
ll^ t^ni  tani  kichchani  karonti;  daraka  tesan  tan  tan  bbasao  tb* 
vattbapentu  '  imina  idan  vuttan,  imina  uda  vattan  *-d  gacbcbante 
kdle  sabbampi  bhasan  janantL 

Sinkalese^h  vanahi  artayen  igena  pavarana-loift;  pilisimbi* 
yavehi  sitiyan-visin  fuwe ;  hetema  mabapaena-vat  bsvin  h  h  bftsa 
kiyava  ugati .-  eheyin  igenmehi  sifti  mese  psevarl.  Basa  nam  satvaytf 
iganaganitjayl  kiyada  vanahi  mehi  meya  kiyana-lad).  IdaTu-fMy^ 
vanahi  ladaru  kala  kumarnn  iness^ho  pntuv^o  hova  ^  h^  [^^^3 
kiya-min  h  ^  katayuta  kara-/t;  ladaruvo  ohunge  i  i  has — ^mejut 
meka  kiyana-ladt  meyin  nieka  kijana-ladae*-^!  myamakaragafoii  : 
kal-yamen  f  sijralu-ma  basftva  daniti.  ^ 

English'^^'Re  bo  (spake)  from  (a  knowledge  of  the  langiiagee) 
acquired  by  actual  study — not  through  inspiration.  For,  being 
a  very  wise  personage  he  knew  those  several  dialects  by  leamtog : 
wherefore,  being  one  of  (such)  acquirements,  he  so  inquired*  Tids 
is  said  here  (to  illustrate)  that  men  acquire  a  language  (by  study)* 
Parents  place  their  children,  when  young,  either  on  a  cot  or  a 
chair,  and  speak  different  things,  and  perform  different  actions. 
Their  words  are  then  distinctly  impressed  on  the  children  (oo 
their  minds,  thinking,)  that  such  was  said  by  him,  and  such  by  the 
other  ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  learn  the  entire  language.* 
•  i.  Here  patisamhhidetyaFB\iy==BHlinmlnyavekh*uispmtxQnz* 
sohi  has  not  produced  hetema,  which  comes  from  he=*  that,'  *  he  * 

•  Yamak  yamak  woulil  be  better. 

t  I  have  put  this  in  the  ttblatirc,  but  the  locative  may  be  clcgnotly  uacd  aa 
iu  the  rail. 
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«Dd  iema  'self  as  the  sign  of  the  nominative.  The  nearness  of 
signification  and  form  of  uggaheihaiva  to  igenmehisUa  is  remark* 
able;  also  otndima  and  nam  ;  and  of  kale  and  kala.  Here  is  an 
illustration  of  the  Sinhalese  words  mavU'^iya  for  'father'  and 
*  mother/  being  of  Sanskrit  origin.  No  Sinhalese  scholar,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  introduce  into  the  above  sentence  appd  or  ammd^ 
any  more  than  an  English  writer  would  '  papa '  or  '  mamma/  Tho^ 
Pali  dakara  and  die  Sinhalese  la-daru  are  8ynonjmouE>,  the  la 
being  in  the  latter  added  to  mark  the  'tenderness'  of  the  infant. 
The  Pali  It  is  expressed  by  the  Sinhalese  ^1,  and  in  the  use  of  them 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difference.  Again  there  is  not  a  single 
word,  in  the  above  sentence,  which  has  the  most  distant  relation  to 
the  Dravidian. 

iu  The  Sinhalese  auxiliary  artayen  is  expressed  atihato  in  tho 
Pali.  The  passive  voice  is  here  undoubtedly  expressed  by  pava^ 
ranaAadi^  and  kiyana4adi.  There  is,  moreover,  no  grammatical 
form  that  may  be  pronounced  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  Dravi- 
dian. 

iii.  In  rendering  the  above  Pali  passage  into  the  Sinhalesci 
idiom  has  rendered  the  displacement  of  only  two  words.  One  is 
the  negative  particle  na,  which,  in  the  Pali,  is  prefixed  to  pati' 
Mombhiddya  when  the  verb  is  understood,  but  which  in  the  Sin- 
halese should  be  added  to  the  verb  substantive  which  is  generally 
expressed.  The  other  is  the  principal  verb  vavaUkapentu=niya' 
makara-ganUi,  determine,'  which  in  the  Pali  precedes  thequota- 
tion  following*  but  which  in  the  Sinhalese  follows  the  passage  ex- 
pressed as  the  thought  that  is  passing  in  the  children's  miuds« 
Adverting  to  the  only  remaining  analogy  to  which  Dr.  Stevenson 
refers, — that  in  the  Dravidian  dialects  *the  verb  is  used,  /a«/in  tho 
sentence,'  I  may  remark  that  tho  difierenc3  here  between  tho  Pali 
and  the  Sinhalese  is,  that  contrary  to  the  position  of  the  verb  in 
the  first  example,  the  Pali  finite  verb  in  example  second  does  not 
occupy  the  last  place  in  the  sentence,  whilst  the  Sinhalese  verb 
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does.  As  alretdy  remarked  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  tlimi  Alt 
is  at  all  a  charaeteristic  which  distingaishes  the  SiDhaleae  from  tfia 
Sanskrit;  for  in  the  latter,  as  stated  by  Professor  Monier  WliliiiDS 
(See  his  Grammar  p.  348)  *  the  verb  is  commonly^  though  00! 
always,  placed  last  in  the  sentence.' 

Such  is  the  evidence  which  I  promised  to  addoee;  and  totm 
as  historical  testimony,  lexical,  grammatical  and  syntactical  amah^ 
gies  go,  I  believe  I  have  supported  my  position  with  Uie  *  uneqiaiv^ 
cal  testimony '  which  others  have  claimed  for  a  oooiraiy  theory. 
Doubtless  there  are  few  Dravidian  words  and  Grammatical  ftnas 
to  be  found  in  the  Sinhalese;  and  these^whidi,  like  the  oasee  in  the 
desert,  are  few  and  far  between,  I  have  not  failed  to  point  ost 
But,  which  is  the  confessedly  Sanskritic  dialect  that  has  not 
departed  more  than  the  Sinhalese  from  its  parent  stem?  In  order 
to  establish  an  original  identity  between  two  dialects  it  is  not  eseen- 
tial  that  there  should  be  a  resemblance  in  all  4heir  words  sad 
Grammatical  forms.  <  Philology  (says  Bopp)  would  ill  perform  its 
office  if  it  accorded  an  origmal  i^ientity  only  to  those  idkms  la 
which  the  mutual  points  of  resemblance  appear  everywhere  pal- 
pable or  striking;  as,  for  instance,  between  the  Sanscrit ilaild«u,ifas 
Greek  Lithuanian  dumi^  and  Old  Sclavonic  damy.  Most  Eoropeaa 
languages,  in  fact,  do  not  need  proof  of  their  relationship  to  the 
Sanscrit;  for  they  themselves  shew  it  by  their  forms,  which^  in 
part,  are  but  very  little  changed.  But  that  which  remained  fir 
philology  to  do,  and  which  (he  adds)  I  have  ^deavoured  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability  to  effect,  was  to  trace,  on  one  hand,  the 
resemblances  into  the  most  retired  corners  of  the  constmction  of 
language,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  possible,  to  refer  the 
greater  or  less  discrepancies  to  laws  through  which  they  beoame 
possible  or  necessary/ 

In  the  comparisons,  however,  which  I  have  institutedt  it  wn 
even  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  'most  retired  comers'  here  spo- 
ken of.    For,  the  resemblance  which  the  Sinhalese  bore,   both 
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lexically  and  grammaticaliy>  to  the  Pali,  and  therefore  to  the 
Sanskrit,  has  been  found  to  be  so  *  palpable  and  striking'  that 
their  relationship  appeared  at  once  to  be  even  greater  than  that 
between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Indo-Earopean  dialects.  I  am  folly 
persuaded  that  no  one,  who  has  followed  me  closely  through  the 
investigations  which  are  here  submitted,  could  fail  to  notice 
that  the  prominent  features  of  the  Pali  are  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  very  face  of  the  Sinhalese,  and  so  clearly,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  to  them  the  affinity  of  mother  and  daughter. 
But  whether  their  rehitionship  is  so  close  or  more  distant,  the 
points  of  resemblance  which  I  have  exhibited  between  some  of 
the  North-Indian  vernaculars  (so  entirely  different  from  the 
Dravidian),  and  the  Sinhalese,  especially  in  the  case  of  Pronouns, 
see  p.  63 ;  and  the  still  closer  resemblance  which  the  Sinhalese 
bears  to  the  Pali,  when  compared  with  the  North-Indian  dialects, 
must  satisfy  any  candid  mind  that  the  Sinhalese  had  at  one  time 
a  local  existence  in  the  North  of  Hindustan,  and  that  her  early 
separation  from  her  Sisters,  combined  with  the  help  which 
Pali  literature  has  rendered  her,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other, 
the  implacable  hatred  of  our  forefathers  towards  their  Dravidian 
neigbours  which  induced  her  to  repel  their  advances,  has  enabled 
her  to  live  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  without  those  material 
changes  which  her  Hindu  Sisters  have  undergone.  Indeed, 
I  may  remark  in  conclusion,  with  far  less  weighty  evidence,  than 
I  have  adduced,  did  Professor  Max  Mullerf  lay  down  his  brief, 
and  leave  his  case  in  the  hands  of  an  English  Jury,  confident  of 
their  verdict  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Hindu,  Greek,  and  the 
Teutonic.  With,  howevw,  the  venerable  authorities  which  I  have 
cited,  the  overwhelming  results  of  the  cross-examination  to  which 
I  have  subjected  the  witnesses  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 

*  Professor  M.  Williams's  Sanskilt  Grammar,  p  348. 
t  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  U. 
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very  stroDg  and  irresistible  testimony  which  the  Pali  has  bone 
in  fkvor  of  its  relation  to  the  Sinhalese,  I  believe  I  have  a  rigkt 
to  expect  that  the  same  English  Jury  will  give  their  verdict  is 
my  favor;  and  that  they  will,  wilhont  retiring  from  the  jury- 
box,  pronounce  that  *  The  Sinhalese  is  a  Sanskjutic^   Noktb- 

InDIAN,-»NOT  a  DsAYIDIAN — DIALECT. 
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BVDHISM:—A  Lecture  delivereJ  he  fore  the  Colombo 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  by  the  late  Rev.  D.  J. 
GoQEKLY, — With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  John  Scott, 
and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  D.  de  Silva, 


In  a  recently  published  essay  on  Buddhism,  Professor 
Mux  Muller  after  referring  to  the  Pali  studies  of  the  late 
Mr.  Tumour  says,  **The  exploration  of  the  Ceylonese 
literature  has  since  been  taken  up  again  by  the  Rev.  D,  J. 
Gogerly,  whose  essays  are  scattered  about  in  Sinhalese 
periodicals  and  little  known  in  Europe,"  Mr.  Gogerly 
devoted  a  great  part  of  the  labour  of  forty  years  to  resear- 
ches in  Buddhism  as  set  forth  in  the  original  Pali  works 
and  the  results  of  his  investigations  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
value  to  the  students  of  a  religio|i  which  is  professed  by 
nearly  one  third  of  the  human  race.  The  following  lecture, 
delivered  in  Colombo  shortly  before  Mr.  Gogerly's  death, 
contains,  it  is  believed,  the  latest  and  most  comprehensive 
account  published  by  him  of  this  strange  oriental  system  of 
mingled  religion  and  philosophy. 

There  are  some  of  the  lecturer's  conclusions  to  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  attract  attention.  For  instance,  a 
question  much  agitated  some  years  ago  was,  which  was  the 
earlier  system,  Brahmanism  or  Buddhism  ?  It  will  be  seen 
Mr.  Gogerly  holds  the  opinion  now  generally  entertained, 
that  Buddhism  was  a  reaction  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Brahmanical  system.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  lecture 
refers  to  Goutama's  statement  that  many  preceding  Bud- 
dhashad  existed ;— possibly  some  of  his  doctrines  had  been 
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taught  by  more  ancient  sages,  and  this  fact  may  have  been 
exaggerated  into  the  notion  of  the  Buddhas  of  preceding 
calpas. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  lecture  is  oocupied  with 
Buddha's  description  of  the  material  universe.  This  is  the 
weak  point  of  Buddhism,  which  is  thus  placed  in  antagoniara 
to  the  most  obvious  teachings  of  science.  These  statements 
are  no  mere  allusions  to  the  popular  belief  of  that  period ; 
they  are  positive  and  detailed  affirmations  made  by  Buddha 
on  the  authority  of  his  omniscience.  To  escape  from  the 
difficulty,  an  ingenious  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  ago  to 
prove  that  these  accounts  of  the  universe  were  to  be  under- 
stood in  an  allegorical  sense.  Mr.  Gogerly  however^  in  his 
Christiani  Pragnyapti  demolished  this  explanation,  shewing 
that  what  Buddha  taught  concerning  the  world  was  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  believed  literally,  as  an  essential  part 
of  his  religion.  Thus  the  states  of  reward  and  punishment 
are  assigned  to  definite  localities  in  the  universe,  so  that  if 
(for  instance)  Maha  Mem  is  allegorical,  the  heavenly  worlds 
on  the  sides  and  summit  of  Maha  Meru  must  be  allegorical 
also. 

Probably  the  chief  novelty  in  the  following  lecture  will 
be  the  representation  it  gives  of  Buddha's  doctrines  as  to  a 
Creator.  The  usual  opinion  of  persons  acquainted  with 
Buddhism  has  been,  that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
was  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  in  this  system,  the  subject 
being  simply  ignored  by  Buddha.  This  however  was  not 
Mr.  Gogerly's  view.  He  held  that  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
and  Infinite  Creator  was  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  founder 
of  Buddhism,  and  deliberately  rejected  by  him.  Some  cu- 
rious extracts  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  lecture. 
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There  are  three  doctrines  closely  connected  together  and 
singularly  characteristic  of  Buddhism.  These  doctrines 
relate  to  the  nature  of  man,  translnigtation,  f^nd  Nirwana. 
On  each  of  these  points  Mr.  Gogerly's  Pali  studies  led  him 
to  conclusions  which  are  clearly  gtated  in  the  following 
lecture.  First — Buddhism  denies  the  existence  of  a  soul  in 
man ;  therefore, — Secondly,  there  can  be  no  transmigration,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  term^^there  is  only  a  series  of 
beings — the  later  beings  in  the  series  inheriting  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  earlier  beings.  Thirdly— Nirwana  is  no 
Paradise,  for  when  the  series  of  sentient  beings  comes  to  an 
end  there  is  no  soul  to  continue,  Nirwana  therefore  is 
simply  extinction.  This  is  the  view  of  Nirwana  held  by 
the  highest  authorities  on  Buddhism;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  independent  investigations  of  Mr.  Gogerly  caused 
him  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion* 

The  notes  are  written  by  the  Rev.  David  de  Silva  of 
the  WesleyMi  Mission.  He  was  formerly  a  student  of  Mr. 
Gogerly,  and  has  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures  in  Pdli. 


BuDHtSM,  which  was  once  the  dominant  religion  of  India 
is  now  completely  unknown  in  its  native  country;  but 
when  excluded  frohi  that  region  it  spread  itself  in  other 
directions,  and  at  present  prevails  in  Nepaul,  Thibet,  China 
Burmah,  Siam,  Ceylon  and  other  countries,  and  numbers 
among  its  votaries  a  large  portion  of  the  hum^n  race.  (1.) 
Brahmanism  certainly   prevailed   extensively   at  the  time 

(1.)  The  llight  Rev.  P.  Bigandet,  in  his  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  Life  or  Legehd  of  Goiiclama/*  says  of  BudhiRm, 
**  that  in  our  o\\ti  day?,  it  is,  under  difTercnt  forms,  the  Creed  pre- 
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when  Goutama  Budha  was  born>  for  upon  his  birth  Bi«1k 
mans  were  consulted  respecting  the  fortunes  of  the  new-ban 
prince  (2.) ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  progress  of  Budhios 
was  most  rapid  among  the  inferior  castes:  the  Kshatriys  or 
Warrior  tribe  rejecting  it  from  the  pride  of  birth,  and  tkc 
Brahmans  from  the  pride  of  learning:  but  the  Brahmanism 
of  that  period  differed  materially  from  that  of  the  present 
time ;  no  trace  appearing  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bud- 
dhists of  the  worship  of  Siva  and  Vishnu.  The  God  to  wban 
offerings  were  generally  made,  was  Agni,  the  Grod  of  fiie.  (S.) 

vailiDg  in  Nepaul,  Thibet,  Mongoliai  Corei^  China,  the  JapaMB 
Archipelago,  Anam,  Cambodia,  Siam,  the  Shan  States,  Bunsak. 
Arrecan,  and  Ceylon." 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  Christiamty  in  Ceylon,  page  199),  teSk  ■* 
the  followers  of  Budhism  amount  to  more  than  one-tfiird  of  the 
hmnan  race.  Hardy's  Eastern  Monaehism  says,  '^  It  ia  ^vmipfltf^ 
there  are  369,000,000  of  Budhists."  • 

(2.)  On  the  birth  of  Siddharta,  108  Brahmaps  were  bitiu|;bt 
together,  of  whom  there  were  eighl  chiefs  ;  seyen  of  theee  ha«^ 
observed  the  32  attributes  of  personal  beauty  in  the  prinee,  hlM 
each  two  of  their  fingers,  and  pronounced,  tint  if  he  remainad  a 
laic  he  would  be  universal  monarch  ;  if  he  tamed  pneat,  be  irooU 
become  Buddha  we^<fQS>96o  Sfi«>«4S  OScjSs«od€  d«Us)Q<o£  oi^ 
ceDcf tfttS  gs^S)9  QoSeGQG^  Sach6  ag^iran  wasisaati  Ti}k  boti  chak- 
kawatti.  Sache  pabbejiseati  buddhobhawissati,''  while  the  jon^ 
est  Brahman  9v«»3-tfj«t)«^  Kondanya  positively  affirmed,  flaii  ht 
would  not  remain  a  laic  but  would  become  Budhda,  aa^  fifM 
up  one  finger  in  token  of  this.  (Manorathepurane  c^oi) 

(3.)    Professor  Wilson,  on  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  affirms,  thai  tlisre 

*  Max  Mvller  m  his  Easays  on  the  Science  of  BdigiaBt  p>  214  «*• 
that  Goutama  **  becmae  the  Ibonder  of  a  rel%ion  which  aflar  mote  thv 
2000  years,  is  stiH  professed  by  455,000,000  of  human  bdngiu**  n«  aA^ 
however  the  fbUowng  note  :  *' Though  truth  is  not  settled  by  ina|gntt» 
it  would  be  interestii^  to  know  which  religion  counts  at  the  preMnt  ■»- 
■lent  the  largest  number  ofbelievera.  &rghaus  in  his  ^Fhysictt]  Ai3»* 
gives  the  following  division  of  the  human  race  accarding  to  reli$rmi» 


Buddliists    .         .  31-2  per  cent. 
Christians    .         .  30*7 
Mohammedans     .   15*7 


Brahmanist»    •       .   13*4  per « 
Heathens         .      .     8-7 
Jews  .       •     0-3 


*^  A.«i  Ber^auf«  doos  not  distinguish  the  Buddhiitu  in.  CUana  lri«n  iW 
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The  state  of  caste  at  that  time  was  also  different  from 
that  which  prevails  at  present,  the  Warrior  tribe  being  re- 
garded as  the  firist,  and  the  Brahmanical  as  the  second  in 
the  scale  of  dignity.  Many  princes  having  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism,  the  Warrior  tribe  became  its  suppor- 
ters, but  were  ultimately  subjected  by  the  ascendancy  of 
the  priesthood.  Much  obscurity  rests  upon  that  historical 
period  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  remove;  confining 
Ourselves  briefly  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  as  recorded  in 
iheir  sacred  books* 

Although  the  jpresent  system  of  Budhism  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin,  Goutama  affirmed,  that  in  the  most 
remote  ages  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  an  incalculable  number  of  Buddhas  who  lived 
in  previous  kalpas ;  as  well  as  by  three  who  preceded  him 
in  the  present  kalpa.  The  doctrines  taught  by  them  are 
represented  as  being  identical  with  those  of  the  present 
Buddha.  (4)  The  whole  field  of  truth  is  stated  to  have 
teen  open  before  each  Buddha,  who  is  therefore  named 
eoS^Sb^i  sabannyu,  omniscient ;  €).ss^®9  chackhuma,  the 

18  no  reference  in  the  Vedas  to  Trimwrti,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Siva,  to  Durga,  Kali,  or  Rama,  or  to  any  other  of  the  gods  that 
are  at  present  the  most  popular  in  India.  The  pi'incipal  dieties  are 
Agni  and  Indra. 

(4.)  When  the  priests  of  Buddba  were  assembled  in  the  sitting 
haU  of  Kar^ru  in  the  garden  of  Anathapindika  at  Jetdwdna  near 
S&watty,  they  were  anxious  to  be  taught  respecting  the  former 
states  of  existence.  Buddha  addressing  them,  says,  that  91  kalpas 
previous  to  his  time  there  appeared  a  Buddha  whose  name  was 
GomQ  Wipassi;  31  kalpas  previous,  there  was  one  33  Sikhi;  in 


followers  of  Confucius  and  Laotse^  the  first  place  on  the  scale  belongs 
really  to  Christianity." 
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seeing  one:  CQ®C5icy  0^5^  samantuchakkhu,  Hewhohai 
an  eye  seeing  in  every  direction.  The  Buddhas  there- 
fore saw  all  things  with  unfailing  accuracy,  ttnd  their 
teachings  agreed  with  those  of  Goutama  even  on  the 
minutest  points.  But  these  teachers  and  their  doctrisefi 
had  been  long  forgotten  before  the  birth  of  Groutam* 
Buddha,  and  he  became  the  imaided  roodiscoverer  of  the 
system.  (5.) 

Goutama  Buddha  was  bom  in  Kapilawastu,  a  city  in  or 
near  to  the  present  province  of  Oude,  in  the  year  624  before 

the  self  same  kappa  there  was  G^Seaestg  V^Tessabhu,  in  the  preesnt 
Bhadda  kappa,  taqqa^a,  there  were  s>s^e9e^Eahu8andha»6^^D9eu 
(5)®e9  Konagamana,  and  atcxbzi  Kassapa  and  himself.  WipuSf 
Sikhi,  and  Wessabhu,  were  of  the  (0)0^20  Khattia)  Warrior  tnbc 
Kakusanda,  Konagamana,  and  Kassapa  were  of  the  Br«hman  tribe^ 
while  he  himself  was  of  the  Khattia  tribe.  (Digha  Ktktp 
Mahapadane  Suttan)*  Iti  30  natural  oircumstances,  M  Bod^ 
agree  ea^eD^oeoo  a0^oa§Q3  6j®«)<S33  Sabbe  buddhanan  sametiii- 
sawidha  dhammata  (Sarasanga,  page  24.) 

(d.)     Ill  the  Dhammachakkappawattaiia  Suttan,  Bnddba  sj8i 

^^§«  0^^^§  «?3€S3o  (5<5oa§  c;/^^  C^^^^  ^'^^  C^^^?  tpsx^^^ 
(5^c2a§  Idan  dukkau  ariya  sttchchanti  me  Bikkhawe  pobbe 
aiianusFUtliesu  dhammesu  chakkun  udepddi  nyanan  udep^idi,  pM»y* 
wdepadi  wijya  udepadi  al6k6  udepadi. — O  priests  I  for  the  ftttain- 
ment  of  these  previously  unknowu  doctriues,  tfiis  noble  trotfc 
that  sorrow  is  connected  with  e^iistence,  the  eye  wiw  developetl 
.  within  me;  knowledge  was  developed  wathm  me;  wisdom  was  de- 
veloped within  me;  clear  perception  was  developed  within  me;ai^ 
light  was  developed  within  me." 

In  the  same  Suttan  it  Ls  said  "  c6«5^«)39s^q)3  S^QtSfiaQs^  ^^ 

eoo  gSg^o   ^cooQ   cj^doso     tB^s>Q)'5^Qs6S^^:^8sv85)    e^DS^o»«WK^5*« 

e&©i)D  cs^©39«  <jJt0C8§?^«b  »88a^«^Qo  Yathochakho  me  bikkhawi 
im^su  chatusu  ariyasachch^su  ^wan  tipariwattan  dwidasakureo 
yathabhutan  nyjinadassanan  suwisndhan  ahosy  ath&han  bikkhawe 
sadcwcke    lokc    j^anuimke    sabbiahmake    sassamaua  braluBaiiijF* 
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the  Christian  era.  His  father  was  a  sovereign  prince  named 
Sudhodana.  (6.)  He  was  called  the  Prince  Siddharta,  and 
lived  in  regal  splendour  till  his  29th  year.  About  that  time 
he  became  disgusted  with  sensual  pleasures  ;  considered  the 
circumstances  of  disease,  decrepitude  and  death,  and  being 
desirous  of  obtaining  deliverance  firom  the  continual  repro- 
duction of  existence,  embraced  the  life  of  an  ascetic  and  re- 
tired to  the  wilderness.  His  object  appears  to  have  been  two* 
fold:  1st,  To  obtain  that  complete  freedom  from  the  passions 
and  affections  which  would  ensure  the  entire  cessation  of  his 
own  personal  existence :  and  2nd,  That  he  might  attain  to 
that  perfection  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  teach  others  the  paths  of  perfect  liberty.  For 
this  purpose,  during  six  years,  he  performed  painfrd  pe- 
nances, and  his  abstinence  from  food  was  such  that  his  body 
was  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  and,  completely  exhausted,  he 
fainted  and  was  regarded  by  his  associates  as  dead.  He  how- 
ever revived,  and  finding  no  advantage  from  this  course  of 
life  he  abandoned  it,  and  took  the  sustenance  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  his  bodily  strength,  and  with  renewed  en- 

pajuya  BadewemanuBsdya  anuttaran  samma  sambhodin  abhisam* 
buddho  patinyasin. — O  priests !  when  my  perception,  relative  to 
these  four  grand  truths,  which  are  threefold,  and  therefore  of 
twelve  kinds,  was  perfectly  clear,  then,  O  priests,  I  knew  I  had 
acquired  the  most  complete  and  perfect  wisdom  attainable  in  the 
universe,  including  the  human,  heavenly  and  Brahma  worlds." 

In  the  Aggappas&dana  Suttan,  Buddha  is  said  to  have  had  no 
preceptor  ^o^^&cp&^s^cso^oS  narn^  dchariy6  atthi. 

(6)    In  the  Mahapaddne  Suttan,  Buddha  says   **  0cso  iBsiQsO 

J5)6c€)<s>S  ^<sx5o  Ood^^^  Mayan  Bikkhaw^  ^terahi  suddho* 
dano  nkme  pita  ah6sy  mayd  d^wi  mdt4  janetty  kapilawatthu  na« 
garan  rdjadh&nithi. — Priests  !  my  father's  name  was  Suddhodano, 
Queen  Maya  was  my  mothbr,  Kapilawatthu  was  my  native  city,  '* 
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ergy  bent  liig  mind  to  intense  meditation.  (7.)  This  pro- 
found meditation  is  l^nned  JhtUm,  and  while  the  devotee  is 
engaged  in  these  exercises  he  becomes  insensible  to  all  ei- 
temal  tilings :  he  can  neithei*  see,  hear,  nor  feel,  but  is  id  t 
state  something  similar  to  that  which  id  called  the  mesmeric 
trance,  and  no  means  exist  by  wliich  he  can  be  aroused  bm 
this  state  until  the  meditation  is  ended.  (8.)  Budha  states 
to  the  Brahmin  Weranjo,  that  he,  being  perseTering,  tnoH 
quil  in  body  and  mind,  pure  in  heart  and  free  from  all  sen- 
suality, engaged  in  examination  and  research  on  the  nature 
of  things,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  first  JMna.  Inyestigatkm 
and  research  being  terminated,  with  a  tranquil  uid  self* 
concentrated  mind  he  enjoyed  the  serene  pleasure  of  the 
second  Jh&na.  Free  from  the  disturbances  of  plessore, 
thoughtful  and  wise,  and  healthy  in  body,  he  enjoyed  the 
third  Jh&na,  called  the  state  of  thoughtful  oontentment 
Free  from  the  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow,  previous  exulti- 
tion  and  depression  being  remoTcd,  with  a  contented  and 
holy  mind  he  attained  to  the  4th  Jh^a,  being  unmoTed 
either  by  pleasure  or  pain. 

Being  thus  mentally  tranquil,  pure  fmd  holy,  free  firms 
passion  or  pollution,  he  recalled  to  mind  former  states  of 

(7)  It  is  no  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Btiddhas  to  attain  to  the 
^Sbeo  jh&na  :  Brahmans,  ascetics,  as  well  as  priests,  may  exer- 
cise these  meditations  (See  Sdmanyaphala  Suttan  in  the  Digba 
nikdya.) 

(8)  In  the  Parajika  section  of  the  Winnaya  Pitaka  we  find,  ti»t 
when  Buddha  was  once  residing  with  500  priests,  in  the  city  of 
Weeranja,  not  far  from  the  tree  g©®^  Puchimanda  Margo», 
which  was  the  residence  of  a  demon  named  ^sy9^6t  Nal^  Iw 
gave  to  Brahman  Weeraiya  the  order  in  which  he  had  overcome 
sensual  gratification  and  exercised  the  Jhdna  meditation.  The 
Jhanas  are  four;  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth.  Buddlia  had  not 
only  exercised  these  profound  meditations  and  attauied   to  all  tto 
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existence  through  many  ealpaiS»  togethe?  with  tiieir  oaii3es 
and  circumstances. 

^e  then  with  a  clear  and  godlike  visicnu  transcending 
that  of  men,  beheld  Beings  4ying  ^  being  hojm,  noble  or 
base,  beautiful  or  deformed  i  marked  l^eir  eoiiduct  and  its 
results.  Having  thus  attained  to  a  high  degree  oi  wisdom, 
he  afterwards  ascertained  the  causes  of  sorrow  and  conti- 
nued existencei  and  the  mode  in  which  the  series  of  existence 
and  the  wretchedness  connected  with  it  might  for  ever  cease. 
When  he  had  obtained  this  knowledge  he  became  a  Budha, 
perfect  in  wisdom,  purity  and  knowledge>  and  the  chief  of 
all  existing  beings  from,  the  highest  Brahma  world  to  the 
lowest  heU  ;  rendering  honor  to  no  one  as  his  superior,  but 
being  worthy  of  receiving  supreme  honor  from  all. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  his  teaching  relative  to  the 
system  of  the  universe,  embracing  its  inhabitants ;  and 
afterwards  consider  his  metaphysical  and  moral  doctrines. 

fonr,  but  he  had  also  acquired  the  three  8d&9  W^j&.  In  this  he 
had  succeeded  during  the  same  night;  he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bo  tree  determined  to  hecome  Buddha;  the  night  was  divided 
into  three  watches.  During  the  first  watch,  he  recalled  to  mind 
previous  states  of  existence;  one  state  of  existence,  two  states  horn 
u  sach  a  place,  having  snch  a  name,  such  a  tribe,  and  so  on  to 
thousands  of  bu-ths.  During  the  second  watch  he  beheld  beings 
dying,  existing,  and  so  on.  During  the  third  watch,  at  the 
time  of  dawn,  he  attained  the  third  Wijja,  by  which  he  was  not 
only  freed  irom  passion,  but  also  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the 
four,  grand  truths  :  1,  g«5S)  Dukkha— That  every  existing  thing  is 
a  source  of  sorrow:  2,  ag^  Samuda — That  continual  sorrow  re- 
sults from  a  continual  attachment  to  existing  objects  :  3,  <6$^05Q 
Nirodba — That  a  freedom  from  this  attachment  liberates  from  exis- 
tence: and  4,  0gxs>  Magga — The  path  leading  to  this  state.  The 
action  of  the  Sd^o  is  compared  to  the  action  of  a  chicken,  which 
by  successive  operations  cleaves  the  Bhell  and  comes  forth  '^  ^Sii^ 
€(^9  GGi(5^mtsQ  cf^t)(3^^3  C8®tt3a  Kukktachchapakass^wa  ondak* 
kosamhdty. — Ae  the  chicken  from  the  egg." 
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Budha  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  exW 
ing  beings :  he  says  ''  Bikhus,  the  initial  point  of  the  series 
of  transmigratiotaL  is  not  known:  The  commencement  doee 
not  appear.*'  (9.)  He  therefore  oonfinlss  his  teachings  to 
the  system  as  it  is  during  the  present  calpa.  The  duration 
of  a  calpa  he  does  not  arithmetically  define>   but  uses  i 

(9.)  g5eattoIS)^9'«>!)8  ^o^^e^cbG.  Parimi  bikkhaw^  k<(ti 
napanyayati* — O  Priests  !  the  commencement  does  not  appear."— 
IVf  ahani^&na  sutta  wannena. 

The  recital  of  Buddha's  own  abstruse  meditation  and  attain- 
ment to  the  Wijja  form  a  very  &yourite  part  of  his  sermODS — not 
many  discourses  can  we  turn  over  without  finding  them  alluded  Uv 
These  are  his  Words,  @^fio^s^^^  <f8>egs)0<^  S§SN&06«»ev®£S8^ 
t^^Xi^  S)e^0@(fi  taSc^GiGHii  eeSCbde  8$^0«^«>  G4S;gQb  a^i&S^ 

§^o6)9<203g«>S)tfQ6@oG;)9e93g9^g)&«^Q53®s9««  s^^0«oe9«9«>«(;pC3a)eo» 
®3<f  g«SiQ)oCf  gQo^c3Qs^«s>3  Q6^a3d^€c0tgtdd^9§b^o  ^o»oodrdSQD)fi« 
S6kh6ahan  br&hmanayiviehch^ve  kam^hi  vivichcha  akusalSudham- 
mehi  savithakkan  sayicbiu-an  Viy^kijan  p^thesukhan  patanu^jhiDaa 
upasampajja  yihilsin-^vithakka  yiehar&nan  yupasama  ajjhattluui 
sampasadanan  cbethaso  ek^dibbayah  awitbakkan  awicharan  sam- 
ddhyan  p^tbisukan  duthiyajjanan  upasampt^a  yiha«in  petbiyicfaa- 
wirdgd  upekbdkdcba  yibasin  satb6cba  sampajano  sukbancha  k&j&a 
patisanwed^sin  yantban  ariya  Acbikkbanthi  — upekhakbo  sathims 
sukawibaritbi  tathiyajjhanan  upa^mpajja  yiliasin — sukassacba  pa- 
b&na  dukkassacba  pabana  pubbewe  sdmenassa  dbomanass^nan 
aththagam6  adukkban  asukban  up£kh6  sathi  p^isuddbin  chutii- 
atbthajjjanan  upasampajja  yibdsin.  (see  the  English  in  the  lecture 
pages  94-5.  CPiLiajika  Bbayal)ereWe  Suttan;  Manbimanikaya; 
Sangarawa  Suttan,  or  Cbulabattbidadopame  Suttan,  &e.) 

The  effects  of  the  Jhdnas  are  stated  in  the   following  term*: 

©«566c^^2e)39^5jj^<iJSogo)ces}Q)o  ooDcc^."  Patamajjjhanene  Neewar»na 
ka\vdtakan  iiojjrlmieti   Dutiyajjhanene   Witakkawicliamnadhumaiu 
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similitude :  If  there  be  a  solid  rock  forming  a  cube  of  a  yo- 
dun  (about  14  miles)  and  a  delicately  formed  shawl  (lO)should 
brush  agiainst  it  once  in  100  years,  the  rock  by  the  contact 
would  be  gradually  worn  away :  but  the  calpa  would  not  in 
that  time  be  completed.  All  large  measures  of  length  are 
computed  by  yodims:  thus  4  Singhalese  GOiC^i«I®  hetekma, 
or  miles  form  a  gow,  or  league,  and  as  the  hetekma  is  less 
than  an  English  mile,  the  gow  or  league  may  be  about  3^ 
miles;  4  of  these,  or  about  14  miles, constitute  ayodim.(ll.) 
The  universe  comprises  an  infinite  number  of  systems  or 
Sakwalas:  each  complete  in  itself,  having  its  own  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  and  its  own  heavens  and  hells.  (12.)  The  Sakwala 
with  which  we  are  connected  is  surrounded  by  an  immense 
rocky  circle,  which  is  in  height  82,000  yoduns  or  more  than 

Wapasameti,  tatiyajjhdn^ne,  pitin  wirajety.  Chatuttajjhdn^ne 
Sakha  dukkhan  pahdyati."  The  first  Jhana  elevates  the  window  of 
mental  impediment;  the  second  Jhana  calms  the  smoke  of  investi- 
gation, and  research;  the  third  Jhana  frees  from  pleasure;  and  the 
fourth  Jh4na  removes  both  pleasure  and  pain.  (See  Sumangala- 
wilasiny  §  and  Man6rathep66reney.) 

(10.)  "  There  is  a  species  of  cloth,  fabricated  at  Benares  of  the 
cotton  that  is  unequalled  in  tlie  delicacy  of  its  fibre.  Its  worth, 
previous  to  its  being  used,  is  unspeakable;  after  it  has  been 
used  it  is  worth  30,000  ^o«)5>©^  nilakarshas  (of  the  value  of  20 
or  30  small  silver  coins)  and  even  when  old  it  is  worth  12,000 
karshas.  Were  a  man  to  take  a  piece  of  cloth  of  this  most  delicate 
texture,  and  therewith  to  touch  in  the  slightest  possible  manner, 
once  in  a  hundred  years,  a  solid  rock,  free  from  earth,  a  yojana 
high,  and  as  much  broad,  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be 
worn  down,  by  this  imperceptible  trituration,  to  the  size  of  a  mung 
or  undu  seed.  Tliis  period  would  l>e  immense  in  its  duration;  but 
it  has  been  declared  by  Buddha  that  it  would  not  be  equal  to  a 
Maha  Kalpa.*'  (Manual  of  Buddhism,  page  1.) 

(11.)  As  to  the  exact  size  of  a  yojana  it  is  not  agreed.  It  is 
more  than  10  and  less  than  16  miles  ;  14  miles  is  the  nearest. 

(12.)  Goutamadoes  not  directly  teach  Physical  geography,  but 
in  defining  certain  expressions  we  are  able  to  gather  his  views  on 
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I,100,000niiles(13)abovethesurfaceofthe8ea,&is3,610^ 
yoduns  in  circumfereDce,  thatis,  more  than  16,000,000  mila 

the  subject.  To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  expression  @e9cs>!!03}^sQ« 
wisayakkhettan,  it  is  stated  that  "  he  knows  anything  which  he 
wishes  to  know  within    the  infinite    Sakwalas/'     8flK3o)idW30« 

^ssioQiS^ciot^s^^^^Si,  Wisayakkhettanpana  ananth^parimiitesulu 
chakkew^lesu  ysn  yan  tathdgatho  4kankathi  than  than  janathL 
W^sayakkhettan,  is,  in  the  infinite  and  limitless  sakwalas,  anything 
that  the  Tatha^atlia  wished  to  know  that  he  knows.     c|po<!JeiSSE 

6'8S>e6<^e6o<^^S  aparim^n^Hiihi  chakkawalesu  aparimindnan  mfton^ 
sanan  wannasantanadiwas^na  dwepi  ekasadisadisan  natthi.  "  In  tlie 
infinite  number  of  Sakwalas  no  two  of  the  infinite  nomberof  mrti 
are  alike,  in  their  features."  ( Manorathepureni  7th  Nipdta.)  luthe 
Anguttara  Nikaya,  page  55  g)  Buddha,  spiking  to  Anauda,  sats 
O5es®o05S5ttce93  s^c^3^C5es?ne9fl6o  ©ed^eso  035>cae3«g5  cao»o  »2;w&5*y 
s^«3(5tc©o5(53C^«)o  062oes33o  dg^oDeoo  casDeQWo  <pc(5'5^<s>Dcw«>o  es5«a« 
(3e>e5(5«9<5xi^o  estoeswo  ggQQs^^oDeoo  tasmin  sahas84dha  I6k^  »- 
hassan  chandanan  sahassan  surujanan,  sahassan  sin^rupabbatarsjir 
nan  sahassanjambu  depanan  sahassan  aparag6y4nan  sahassao  utters 
kurunan  sahassan  pubbewidehdnan.  "In  that  Sapassadha  worlil 
there  are  1000  moons,  1000  suns,  1000  maha  merus,  1000  jambo- 
dwipas,  1000  apei-agoyanas,  1000  utterakurus,  1000  pubbewide- 
has.*'  (It  is  evidently  clear  that  although  Buddha  does  not  give  a 
description  of  the  sak^'alas,  yet  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  po- 
pular view  of  a  sakwala  is  correct,  and  teaches  accordingly).  The 
whole  of  the  Pitakas  and  Atuwavas  were  caused  to  be  written  by 
Rahats  tfdtoGXSa^s^o  §)ac5cs)3^  ^vQo  ©«5a^»3©3  cjr>0eB«>(fd8>^J 
C^-sw^e^o  ®c<^®^^^*  «pSNC3«>e^C''^  «6Q«3«deor>^3S3^«w 
Gicyodsaoh  e^ooGi6s^a^QQ)o9^o^o  atha  sattanan  buddhi  parihanio 
disw4  mahdnubhdwa,  panchasata  arahantk  lankMipe  malayadew 
alokal^nd  nisennd,  janapadadhipatina  katarakkhd  p6tthe  k^a  Hkha^ 
p^sun  ;  "then  having  seen  the  failure  of  men's  wisdom  500  Rahatt 
of  eminent  power  in  the  cave  Aloka  in  the  province  Malaya  in 
Lanka,  under  the  guardianship  of  provincial  rulers  caused  to  be 
written  (t.  e.  the  whole  of  e83^3^doQo£)g86e«3o  8att4kathui 
sabban  buddha  wachanan,  the  whole  of  Budha's  words  with  their 
comments)  in  books"  (Sarasangaha). 

(13.)     The  size  of  the  Chakkawala  is  given  in  Wisuddimagg* 
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in  diameter.  In  the  midst  the  mountain  Maha  Meru  is 
situated.  This  mountain  Budha  states,  in  the  sermon  on 
the  rising  of  seven  suns,  is  84,000  yoduns  in  length,  84,000 
yoduns  in  breadth,  84,000  yoduns  in  height  above  the  sea, 
and  84,000  yoduns  beneath  its  surface.  (14.)  It  is  surrounded 
by  seven  circles  of  rocks,  each  circle  being  half  the  height 
oi  the  preceding  one,  (15,)  commencing  with  Maha  Meru  and 

Bcy^o9^8d^i>'(^9  ^cBS^QOeseoeeos)^  qwgOdba^aeoo^S)  ekan 
cliakkawalan  dyamatho  withtharithocha  yojandnau  dwada<%asatha- 
sahafisdni  cbathutthinsa  sathdnipanyasancht  y6janani  parikk^patho. 
Sabban  sathasahassani  chatthinsa  parimandalan  dasach^va  sahassdni 
adduddani  satbanicha.  *'  Each  sakwala  is  1,203,460  yojanas  in  length 
and  breadth.  In  circumference  3,610,850"  (see  also  comment  to 
the  Wimiaya.) 

(14.)     SeeAnguttaraNikaya,  7th  Nipata6Bs^e3(5rf9s5Q)?9o©s> 
6odo  Q^6oQ^  ^coDdeo  esc^caeso^  <pcMS^®ej3  €Xcgc3o8^5^cs3:^eo   eosow 

6^^®3  ©.cgOofl^  ®^cS3d«DC&eDe5ce3^  S®3ee§<5^Cf€^kfiQD<s^C53,  Sinei-u 
bhikkaw^  pabbethardja  chaturasiti  ydjanasahassini  dydm^na  cha- 
turasiti  yojanasahassdni  witlidi&ia  chaturdsite  jojana^ahassani 
mdhd  samudd^  ajjho  galho  chatur&siti  yojanaeahaesini  mdha 
samudda  atchuggatho  (also  Wisuddhimagga,  commont  on  the 
Winnaya).  "Priests  the  great  mountain  Sineru  is  84,000  ydjanas 
in  length;  84,000  yojanas  in  breadth  ;  84,000  ydjanas  sunk  in  the 
great  ocean,  and  84,000  j6janas  above  the  great  ocearu 

Maha  Meru  is  not  square,  but  circular  and  rests  on  three  pointed 
rocks,  like  a  vessel  on  a  tripod.  Where  these  rocks  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  4000  yojanas,  there  Maha  Meru  rests  firmly  clasped 
by  them,  as  by  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  three  rocks  rest  upon  the 
world  of  stone  (Jiniilankara.  Chakkdwdla  dipeniya.)*' 

(15.)     6®^eo<5i53»  (3:3eDAs>j(5>aoS)s^^   5:)««§)<5o§)3^o>3  Q^^s^df 

^5)S6^3Ss^^3^68o  <pes».8SH$Q&D  o^s^3«03e>33  eso<Dc3^363(3^eo<5<* 
c35oSe'Ce)So>3  Sinerussa  upadda  bhagappamane  Yugandare 
pabbato  sinerun  parikkliipitwd  titho.  Thassapi  upaddahhagap- 
pamane  isadhare  pabl)ato  tan  parikkhipitwd  tithothi.  Ewan  as^sa- 
kanna  pariyosana  satta  pabbata  sinerun  parihkhipitwa  titha.  "  Half 
the  height  of  Malia  Meru  the  rock  Yiighandare  stands  en- 
cijcling  Sineru  ;  half  the  height   oi'  Yugandare,  the  ruck  Isadaie 
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proceeding  outward:  thus  the  Yugfaandera  circle  is  hmlf  tbe 
height  of  MahaMeru,  and  the  seTcnth  circle,  or  Aswarkana* 
is  only  656  yoduns  high  above  the  sea.  (16.)  Between  thes^ 
circles  and  the  Sakwala  rocks  four  large  continents  exiet 
each  accompanied  by  500  islands,  and  separated  from  ewA 
other  by  stormy  seas,  so  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  all  who  mn 
not  possessed  of  super-human  powers.  The  four  contiDeiiU 
are  Jambudwipa  (17)  to  the  south  of  Maba  Meru ;  this  is  the 
world  inhabited  by  men :  Uttarakura  is  situated  to  the  nortL. 
Aparagoyana  to  the  west,  and  Purwawideha  to  the  eaet  d 


stands  encircliDg  that:  thus  to  the  eud  of  Assakanna  thtt  eern 
rocks  stand  in  suceession  encircling  Sineru"  (Wisaddhlmagga,  asii 
comment  to  the  Winnaya.) 

(16.)     ®^CD5gg(55ca)';^06©8oQ)^(3o3S^c5^':^«)06«)«C8^^  ag9^^  ©sd^-j 

eoQ}^0^<s}g)3Tesu  Yugandaro  dwsicbattali8ay6jana  saha^&Mii  samoJ- 
de  ajjho  gdlho  tattekam^wanpariuggatdl^adharopiehattali^ajqj&u 
eahassani  samudde  ajjho  galho  tattakamewa  upari  Q^rat6ti  ixnaa 
nay^ne  s^s^supy  upaddhupaddhappam^netba  w^ditabba.  **  Of  xht»: 
the  rockYugandare  is  forty  thousand  yojanas  beneath  the  enr&n 
of  the  8ca,  and  as  much  above  its  surface.  Isadhare  forty  tbooiaaJ 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  as  much  above  its  sor&ce;  i> 
this  order  the  others  encircle  Maha  Meru  by  half  their  bei^bft.* 
(Wisuddhimagga  and  commentary  Winnaya.) 

( 1 7.)  When  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  Dwipas  beode^ 
Jambudwipa  the  continent  in  which  men  are  said  to  reflute^  tlx 
word  ©geoasD  Manussa  is  used  g3^gQ8(i^<^eps^cx)y<s>q>€>^fi  jijtfu 
©0e5:3os^^(?»oeo  o>DS^co©g5a)a4af^co8!S>^e3(5ib«^e53J®C^»  Tatlrw* 
pubbewidehetho  dgatha  manuss^hi  awasithappad^so  th£ye«» 
purimasanydya  wideherattanthi  ndman  labhi.  "  The  sphere  mh^ 
bited  by  men  who  arrived  from  Pubbewidehe  was  called  Wldehifii- 
tan  from  its  original  signification."  <po<56^c5>3co3eos^  <Do^pGXD£^>9ca 
fQ(pQQtQoo<^q<S'OiOi^6i6^Z5:^is^^®QfQ,  Aperagoyanatho  a^atbi 
manuss^bi  awasithappadeso  aperanthajanapadothi  natxuui  ImMiL 
"The  sphere  inhabited  by  men  who  arrived  from  Aperagojioft  vit 
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Maha  Meru.  In  reference  to  this  a  Pali  stanza  states: 
"  When  the  sun  rises  on  this  continent  (Jambudwipa)  it  is 
mid-day  in  Wideha,  (16)  evening  in  Goyana  and  midnightat 


named  Aperanthajanapada"  ^^sod-s^dis^}  c^  <D®^eJ!3>«(6  cp&8<ocf 
t5<;^<j(i^063  i5di<5<S«:f^eo3©oQtB  Utterakurutho  ^tha  maoussehi 
awasithapftaddso Kururattanthi  naman  labhi.  "The  sphere  inha- 
bited by  men  who  arrived  here  from  Uttemkuru  was  called 
Kururattan."  (Mahanidane  Sutta  wannena.) 

(18.)  9S)£cBiJoSc0cs<^^  s^<j^ed'Se)es:f^'5^«>3^503^  Ss^^eo^s^o 
«9(5i.0^§oS!95)<]p5»;s^£^3H5>3c33eo§s^oQf5©o3£db(5o3^o  Emamlii 

dcpamhi  yada  ud^thi  majjhanthik6  h6thi  widehe  d6pa  kurumhi 
depamhichaattham^thi  goyana d^p^  bhawathadda  ratthin  (See  the 
translation  in  the  text.)  Again  it  is  added  gr^S5)^'5^o0  ^<s^^«d^«53Sv(5 

£dr^^O^5\4553(;\e)3^S*CDCS)(5^(5CD®H5>3C83eo^o£^0qp^(5»S^  ^e)£^§C3 

iXdde>cS<su;do^o  Pul  >becha  d^p4cha  udenthi  kdia  majjanthiko  hothicha 
utterena  goyanailepamhicha  attliamothi  emtunhi  depanihicha 
majjaratthin.  "When  the  fun  ri^es  in  Pubbewideha,  it  is  midday  in 
Utterakuru,  evening  in  the  continent  of  Goyana,  and  midnight  in 
^  this  continent."  (Comment  on  Dijbanikaya.) 

In  the  Aganya  Sutta  Wannena  it  is  stated  that  "  the  moon 
resides  in  the  palace  of  a  gem,  and  the  outside  is  covered  with 
silver,  both  being  cold.  The  sun  resides  within  the  palace  of  gold, 
and  the  outside  is  covered  with  crystal  both  being  hot.  In  size 
the  mopn  is  49  yojanas  in  diameter,  and  147  yojanas  in  circum- 
ference :  the  sun  in  diameter  50  yojanas,  in  circumference  150 
yojanas.  The  moon  is  below  and  the  sun  above,  between  them  one 
yojana.  From  the  lowest  part  of  the  moon  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  sun,  a  hundred  yojanas  ;  the  moon  travels  in  a  straight  line, 
slowly,  and  rapid  crosswise ;  on  her  two  sides  the  planets  travel. 
The  moon  moves  towards  them  as  a  cow  to  her  calf ;  Ihe  planets 
do  not  change  their  position.  The  motion  of  the  sun  in  a  straight 
line  is  rapid,  and  that  crosswise  slow.  He  is,  on  the  day  after  the 
new  moon  10,000  yojanas  away  from  the  moon  ;  the  moon  then 
appears  like  a  line  ;  on  the  second  day  10,000  more,  thus  gradually 
till  the  day  of  fiill  moon,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  yojanas,  he  is 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  moon.  The  moon  then  gradually 
grows,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  U  full.  Tlien  on  the  first  day, 
a^in  the  sun  travels  10,000  yojanas  closer ;  the  second  day 
1 0,000  again,  till  the  day  of  new  nuK)n.  at  the  same  rate  daily. 
The  moon  then  gradually  appearing  less  on  the  day  of  uposatha 
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Kuruna,"  for  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  are  represented  tt 
travelling  daily  round  Maha  Meru  at  the  altitude  of  Tug* 
handera. 

In  a  sermon  on  earthquakes  ( 19)  in  the  Angnttara  Nikaje 
Budha  states,  that  the  earth  rests  on  ivater,  and  that   water 

(new  moon)  she  becomes  totally  invisible  ;  the  moon  being  below 
and  the  sun  right  above  ;  as  the  covering  of  a  small  vessel  by  a 
larger  one  or  the  overpowering  of  a  lamp  by  the  sun's  rays  at 
midday,  the  moon  is  covered  by  the  sun.  There  are  three  paths, 
the  goat,  the  bull,  and  the  elephant,  the  goats  hate  water,  the  ele- 
pliants  desire  it,  and  the  bulls  desire  heat  and  cold  in  equal  pro- 
portions. Therefore  when  the  son  and  moon  rise  up  to  the  goat 
path,  then  there  is  not  one  drop  of  rain ;  when  they  are  on  the 
elephant  path  the  rain  pours  down  as  if  the  heavens  were  openeti; 
when  they  ripe  up  to  the  bull  pmth  the  seasons  continue  alike.  The 
Bim  and  moon  during  six  months  of  the  year,  move  from  Maha 
Meru  towards  the  Sakwala  rocks;  iind  during  the  other  six  months 
from  the  Sakwala  rocks  towards  Maha  Meru.  In  the  month  of 
July  they  move  close  to  Maha  Meru,  then  going  off  for  two  months 
in  November  they  move  in  the  centre;  thence  going  towards  Sak- 
wala, move  near  it  three  months,  then  coming  off  in  April  they 
move  in  the  centre,  and  afterwards,  in  two  months,  arrive  near 
Maha  Meru.  To  what  extent  do  they  give  light  ?  They  give 
light  at  once  to  three  continents.  When  the  sun  rises  on  tJlis  con- 
tinent (Jambudwipa)  it  is  midday  in  Pubbewidehe,  it  is  evening  in 
Utterakuru,  and  midnight  at  Aperagoyana;  when  it  is  rising  in 
Pubbewidehe,  it  is  midday  in  Utterakuru,  evening  at  Aperagoyana  • 
and  midnight  in  this  continent.  When  it  is  rising  in  Utterakom, 
it  is  midday  in  Apeiagoyana,  evening  in  this  continent,  and  mid- 
night in  Pubbewidehe.  When  it  is  rising  in  Aperagoyana,  it  is 
midday  in  this  continent,  evening  in  Widehe,  and  midnight  in 
Utterakuru  (Page  (5»s^^.) 

(19.)     The  same  is  stated  in  the  Mahaparinibbana   suttan   in 
Digha  nikaya      <pc-o<pe3^£ieooo<b9^^s^4S)oA&OM(3^o«>€)3S^o>o^fi 

^j<;^o^%^G^^  «5£;Sc5oo<&  o^«5o  So^5)of5^®o^.  Ayan  Ananda 
mahd  patewi  udek^  pathittithd,  udakan  wdte  pathittithan  watho 
akdsatto  hdthi  y6kh6  tiranda  samejo  yan  mahawdtha  wayantha 
udakan  kampenti  udakan  kampitan  patewin  kampeti.  ^* Ananda, 
this  great  earth  rests  on  water,  the  water  rests  on  the  wind,   and 
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IS  established  on  air.  When  the  air  is  agitated  by  storms 
the  water  is  violently  shaken,  and  by  this  the  earth  trembles, 
constituting  an  earthquake.  The  earth  is  240,000  yoduns 
in  thickness,  the  water  possesses  a  depth  of  480,000  yoduns, 
and  the  atmosphere  on  which  the  whole  rests  is  960,000 
yoduns  deep.  (20.)  The  four  great  continents  are  very  fre- 
quently spoken  of  by  Budha  in  his  sermons.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  system  eight  principal  hells,  each  accompanied  by 
16  subordinate  hells,  are  situated.  Under  Maha  Meru  is  the 
Asura  world.  The  Asuras  were  formerly  Gods  inhabiting 
the  summit  of  Maha  Meru,  but  they  gave  way  to  intemper- 
ance so  as  to  become  insensible,  and  Sakra  (or  Indra)  with 
his  hosts,  cast  them  down  to  the  bottom  of  Maha  Meru, 
and  occupied  the  conquered  region.  The  Asuras  (from  c^,  a, 
negative,  and  g,  sura,  gods)  have  frequently  made  war  on 
Indra  in  order  to  recover  their  lost  possessions,  but  have  in 
every  instance  been  ultimately  defeated.  Men,  gods  and 
demons  inhabit  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere.  The  demons 
are  in  many  instances  malignant  and  of  horrid  appearance, 
while   many  others  are  beneficent  and  are  devout  Budhists. 

the  wind  on  dkdsa  or  space.  Ananda,  whenever  great  wind  blows 
the  waters  shake  ;  when  the  water  is  shaken  the  earth  shakes." 

(20.)  (S^©e603C6K^«es3e6S)tW)3(5eo5go>3<65)6c«)  ffl)o«)tt5c«'OG)«3C8o 
S)3633cso©g«SD<35  0c«)a6e6Oo&eDC6»a^  (p^^Qc^^cio^Q  6««)«)c®«>(* 
e^GXS)iad(*oQo(9^cyz^SiCioGiW60&mt^6^Sio  «o0eec3O8oefle83<6©D6®^o 
€3«3gc;XD(S'«33eo  Si<^0<0S)flStt3^66fi63'9^C^®^^^^^^-  dw($  satdsassani 
chattari  nahutanicha  ettakan  bahalatt^na  sankhatdyan  wasundhara 
ehattarisatasahassini  att^wanahut&nicha  ettekan  bahalatt^na  jalan 
wat^  pathittitan.  Tassapisandhareko.  NaweeatepahasFani  maluto 
nabhemuggat6  sattincb^wasahassani  ^sa  lokaesa,  sautithi.  "This 
earth  is  240,000  yojanas  thick,  the  world  of  water  which 
rests  on  the  world  of  wind  is  480,000  yojanas  thick,  the  world  of 
wind  which  rises  on  space  is  960,000:  this  is  the  position  of  the 
world  ."(Wisuddhimagga,  and  comment  on  VVinnaya.)— See  Note  18. 
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The  general  name  for  the  demons  is  Yakshayo,  anglicW 
"  Devils."  Half  the  height  of  Maha  Meru,  or  42.000  y^ 
duns  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  situated  the  heaTfB 
of  the  four  guardian  Gods  (^  0-25  ISeoadScy.rra)  chAtummik*- 
rajka.  In  this  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  are  situited. 
The  sun  is  represented  as  having  a  resplendent  circulsr  re- 
sidence 50  yoduns  or  700  miles  in  circumference,  ni 
the  moon  to  have  one  of  49  yoduns  in  extent.  The  edipeesrf 
these  bodies  are  stated  to  result  from  the  efforts  of  the  Aiv 
Rahu,  in  the  form  of  a  large  snake,  to  swallow  diem.  (21.)  Wi 

(21.)     In«  Pali  work  called  Q63(5eoeciD  Sarasangaha,  itb  sMl 

,  "  What!  are  the  supernatural  and  mighty  sun  and  moon  9iniDoi»J 
by  Rahu?  Yes,  he  swallows  them.  Rahu's  body  in  heif|bl  i» 
4,800  yojanas;  the  breadth  between  his  slioulders,  is  12,000  JBJ** 
nas;  his  thickness  is  600  yojanas;  his  head  900  yojanas;  hk  h^ 
head  300  yojanas;  the  space  between  the  eyebrows  is  150yojnif; 
the  nose  300  yojanas;  his  mouth  300  yojanas  deep;  his  pafan  wi 
his  foot  in  breadth  are  each  200  yojanas;  and  the  joints  of  hislfr 
gers  50  yojanas.  When  he  sees  the  shining  of  the  sun  and  no* 
through  hatred,  he  descends  to  the  path  they  travel  and  itflv* 
there  with  his  mouth  open;  the  residence  of  the  sun  aodmoaothn 
falls  into  it,  which  is  300  yqjana^  deep,  as  if  it  fell  into  the  h^ 
Awichi.  The  dewata  resident  therein  at  once  bawi  ont,  tnM$ 
with  fear.  He  sometimes  covers  them  with  his  haivls,  soneb^ 
bides  them  under  his  jaw,  sometimes  licks  them  with  his  (oagM* 
and  sometimes  moves  them  up  and  down  in  his  month,  lib  B 
animal  chewing  its  cud,  but  he  is  not  able  to  prevent  their  noM 
Were  he  to  keep  them  in  his  mouth  saying  'I  will  kill  tbesa^*  ^ 
would  cleave  the  crown  of  his  head  and  fly  ofL** 

Buddha  says  6«)^ax^•(B^dQ)(5'&  <fCDS)a>^6^0oGQ^^•c$^^f^$ed•( 
Etadaggan  Bhikkawe  attebhawinan  yadidan  Rahu  asiu*indo.  ''PlriefO 
Rahu  stands  first  in  bodily  size.*'  The  comment  giizes  hiB  m  1^ 
the  above.— (Anguttara,  5th  Suttan— 4th  Nipata.; 

Again  Buddha  says  <35Qt8^dQ)s^©<^5afsv^  ©«5§i>^8cM«)»eP^ 
tS'^^CS^esD.  Rahu  bhikkawe  asurindo  chandima  suriyanan  vof/^i 
kiloso.  **  PricHts  !  Asur  Rahu  desires  injury  to  the  sun  and  1 
(Anguttara — 4th  Nipata.) 
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qbould  alm«it  hitve  doubted  thi^  this  were  a  doct)db€^  of  tho 
Budhial  jreligkwiip  were  it  not  recorded  in  two  Sutras  (22)  or 
dittodoraes  of  Baidb^  in  tlie  Sanjrutta  Nikftya,  which  forms  a 
Iwrkpithathn^jPitakas^  On  ojue  occasi^  Suriya,  the  God 
tf>theiiS«a  ;!«  ^hipresentdL  aa  beii^  in  great  di9tre(0  in 
vMUfiqueiim  fS  thpd  eibrts  of  Kahu  to  swallaw  him  and  his 
residence.  He  invoked  the  aid  of  Budha»  who  rebuked 
J^Abu.  ajm$  QMmamded  him  to,  desist  fiom  his  efforts^  Bahu 
t)ecan)e  terrified,  and  trembling  fled  to  the  Asnralokaja* 
IPiti  iSfctrH^ltiniriediiately.  preoeding  this  states  that  the  Moon 
4)ftptoieR0Qd.ia';8in{ilai:  dang^  and  called  upon  Biidha  for 
M#jL*whcr;d^liset»d:bim  from  th^  power  of  Hahu.  These 
dibofWiifeilWiUi)  addition,  to  the  gnef  xdfei^^ed  to  oiHiceming  Uie 
cause  of  earthquakes  in  the  ADignttora  Nikayo,  ^hew  the 
iQOfffPiet  DAlkitfe  oCBudha^i.  physical  philosophy^  On  the 
H«wntffif;]^ilMriMfiSQ>  ^T  42,0^  yodnsd  above  the  €b^S> 
SMbf^^.chitimmelxMiik&  bea^^na  ^sxy&^Soeo  t4watin8a 
M^0$Uoiai^.^4iilMieflaidn^.ahote5^lK^  the  heayena 

t9^  :yifU^,(Q&,mtmie^.^^^  ninm^narati,  and 

jMSfia99t:0>  Qp£^<^.  pataninunata.wasawatti.  (23)  In  this 
fbO^  md  the^e:  m  heavioi^,  theple^iires  of  sense  are  enjoy- 
ed, and  either  virtuous  or  vicious  actions  may  be  performed. 
. u.Ti^  £fi»V>d:ijf  ija^, life  of  iwfijn  this  wiorW  iR.estimated 
to  be  about  100  years,  that  of  the  ^ods  of  the  heaven  imme- 
diately  aboveljie  earth  (ch&tummah&r£)ik&)is  thus  calculated; 
oqe  day.a3iMl<Baj^  are  equal  to*50  years  of  men:  3^  of  these 

'.'  Ti'J'  "  '    / '~^: ii  ■'        '  

Yte:)  ;;lteto^>Bll£h•bh;0^ih%'^^^  are  found  in  the 

;;(23.)    See  Wibhanga  pectioji  of,  ^  AMudainma  Pitaka,  also 
Anguttara,  3rd  Nipata. 
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days  make  one  year,  and  the  duration  of  lif&'600  of  theK 
years :  the  whole  period  being  9,000,000  yeaw  v(  menL. 

The  period  of  life  in  each  ascending  heaven  is  in  »  foor- 
fbld  proportion,  thus  in  tiwatlnsa  it  is  36,000,000,  in  jitm 
144i)00>000,  in  tusita  576  millions,  in  ninuofinarttd  S^SOl 
millions,  and  in  paraninunita  wasawatti^  the  duration  of- fife 
is  9,216  millions  of  years*       •     -'  ^  •      '    ' 

The  whole  of  these  details  are  takdn  frcmi  the  Wibteag^ 
division  of  the  Abhidarma  Pitaka.  (24) 

Above  these  heavens  there  are  16  Brfdnna  woxlcfak  AUiib 
in  the  Brahma  worlds  iMults  from  dieipQifotmmoe  of  ibt 
four  «)li&na,  or  courses  of  profound  meditatioM.  (25i)  Thsre 
^re  three  modes  in  which  the  Jh&na  may  be  ftttHBoded  to^  Ikt 
impeffect,  the  medial,  and  the  perfect. 

The  imperfect  performance  of  the  first  Jbina, 
liending  investigation  and  research  oonoerAsag  tiie 
of  I  things,  procures  a  birlH  In  tiks  lomett  o^  tte 
worids  named  ^^&696ox!f^  brahma  ptf)»84j|^  Ac-  dnntiai 
of  life  being  one4;litrd  of  a  ealpii.  {26.)  Thelmediftt  p€rf« 
ance  of  thesame  Jh&na  leads  to  the  @QSJiS)g^^dte 
-pitiohita  Brahma  wotidi  in  which  the  duration  of  lifo  is  kiV 

*     (24.)    ^ee  Friend,  vol.  ll.  p.  6o,  66. 

^     (25.)    '^GOi*  ¥^nmai  inlt>^fe6t>;  i^^^sS^^  U^jhbatti  mtM; 

4wd  cf^^^s^  ?4uittMi, .perftot,      '  \      ,    r  .     ,-/ 

(26.)  o<bi)d[-^j«)opSc«S9  a)3S^0®a«)^(3t5(-tf  «w9c«5ScJ<i&««: 
'd4S)S)oGd)(S'0<S>6  §csf§)b^^&d!f^^^o  (5^^&320o«s>6xioe  Q:sfitde^  •osp 

rittan  bhdwetwa  katthe  uppajjjanti, 
wetwi  brafame  p&risajj&nan  dew&nan 
kittakan  ayuppam&nan  kappasse  tati 
itiftidt  contemplation  6f  the  ^t  Jh&i 
contemplation  of  the  first  Jh&na  iutrc 
gods  of  Bra^mapiriBajja.  What  is  t 
third  of  a  kalpa. 
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a  t^alpa."  ^e  p^rfeet  peifitrniance  of  llmt  Jb^nii  gives  A|i 
<Mtenf)6itii^  the  Maba  Brahma  wprld,  the  dm^atioa  of  life 
beiAg  itm-eYktii^  oal^  Theg^  thi^e  Brah«ia  worlds,  the  »x 
he<^eD0^^t|ie  earth,  jdie  reaidenoe  of  the  Nigsm  and  Asunui, 
and  dievlftrious  helfeare  all  destroyed  at  the  termination  q( 
each  oal|i^« 

The  performance  of  the  2nd  JhaM,  coniprehendmg  the 
ctearandntidisturbed  perception  of  truth,  procures  an  exist- 
en«ieiiiitbeO<?cbs>3Q03  parittdbh&cpociS^AQOo,  i^i^iiam&nabh^ 
and  ipeMf  eed  ibhassara  Brahma  worlds,,  the  peridd  of  life 
being  2,  4  and  8  calpee.  We  uhM  have  occasion  again  to 
refer  to  the  <fo^ticc6  dbhassara  Brahma  world.  The  3rd 
Jh4aa>  in  whioh  the  deT<iitee » is  free  from  the  perturbations 
of  jlearace or  pain,  and  bdiiig  healthy  in  body  andin.min^ 
liTen  a  ih^  calm  and  contented  meditation  on  the  doctrines 
of  tniiih,  9^ee  access  to  thrcfe  cither  Brahma  worlda  more 
exalted  thin  tho^  prcfvioiisly  mentioned^  the  term  of  liie 
bding  !l^  ft2  attd  64  calpas.  The  4th  Jh&m,  in  which  the 
paeeiafis  att'so.aubdued  diatthedevoteeis  always  contented, 
behll^fniunllitenead  by  the  sensatkma  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
givA  aebessto  the  remaining  seven  Brahma  worlds,  and  the 
four  Ampa  worlds.  The  duration  of  existence  is  immense, 
being  dom  £00  to- 16,000  calpas.     There  is  a  peculiarity  in 


In  this  order,  by  ineaoB  of  the  Jbanw,  residence  is  obtained  in 
the  Br^ma  and  Ampa  worlds  (Wibhangapprakarana  and  Suman- 
^wilasha  94^.) 

From  the  heaven  ^^3)6)s)9dScf^  above,  the  gods. obtain  appari- 
ionaTbirt^  89C5®e)s)305cf«>s»o)30ifiocd(3ods^<5©j®c3p3<9«>3So©  chat- 
lamnathAHi^keto  patt&ya  uperi  d^w&  dpepatikajewa.  So  the  beings 
n  heft  a^  the  Pretayae,  «>69^epc^$^s^e3«'^p^©  tatha  nereyika 
>et^upieha ;'  they  spring  up  at  once  to  full  maturity,  being  twelve 
%\itB  old  *  ^oo^^«)3Svi^c®©^9<5^l:Jc;Qs^^^^g^^  &c.,  opepatikd 
olaaawaasuddefiiko.htttwa,  j(SumangHlawilai5iui  &c.) 
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'the  first  world  in  this  last  series^  namel  j,  l^e  ^m^^s^fSg^assxSB 
asann^asiitMl  Bmhma  worfd.  *  In  llik'the'd«r»tioii  of  life 
is  500  calpas,  but  there  is  only  corp<M!(eid  e^ddteniee  wiAo« 
consciousness:  they  have  neilifaer  sMBation,  peroqilioB. 
thought  nor  knowledge;  but  ape  as  Jbeings  in  a  dreaaik». 
profound  sleep.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bralaai 
worlds  are  entirely  IVree  from  senbual  pleasures  xvt  deaire»: 
they  are  not  snbjeot  to  the  iaws  et  gravitatioii,  btit  mow  u 
pleasure  through  th^atmosphetQ  without  obeti^cCkA,  md 
tiieir  pleasures  and  pursuits  are  all  intellectual  m&d  psre, 
resembling  perhaps  what  St.  Paul  meanl  when  he  q>alce  d 
**  spiritual  bodies.** 

In  the  four  Arupa  worlds  c(mipl€ftifig  the  tterkfft,  tlMns  ve 
no  organised  bodies,  but  the  inhabitiKlitd  fKiBdeas  aminitlw 
perception,  reascming,  and  knowledge  or  ooASctonsaeaa  I 
do  not  clearly  understand*  the  tin^fvMtsttth&^fMhMMB^ 
modes  of  operation  in  these  worMs,  itikd  thei^diotfe  eiMOl 
attempt  to  e^tptein*  them.  The  term  of  ^i»-0bit^i»li 
20,000,--40,000^60;000  and  64><!K)0  ealpttB.  Tfafs  iMt  b 
the  longest  possible  duration  of  the  etisteikce  of  anylkhg. 

I  have  before  stated  that  at  tiie  end  of  a'<eal]pa  i^  tim 
lowest  of  the  Brahma  worlds,  the  six  heivv^ems,  tile  taank 
imd  all  below  the  earth  will  be  entirely'  destroyed.  IW 
next  destruction  is  to  be  by  fire,  and  the  mode  fn  whii 
this  is  to  be  efiected  is  tbyis  stated  by  J^Q^ha  in  P>vyA> 
course  on  the  ascent  of  seven  suns,  contained  tiLthe  Ajof^ 
tara  NikayS :  "BikhuS,  Seneru  (or  Maha  Meni)  the  luq: 
of  Mountains,  is  in  length  84,000  yoduns,  in  broftdUl  frlUM^ 
yoduns,  beneath  the  great  sea  84,000  yoddns,  "and  lAon 
the  sea  84,000  yoduns.  A  time  will  come  when  for  naaj 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  hundred  tiiousandB  id 
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cukiyated  plants  and  Ittrin/ Jasf^ts/igMra  VM  trii6&'wttl**beL 
^Mbecompl^telf  dried  alid  rburat  191'  Ak  die  ei^nraBim 
ofvlmg  period  after  tiii%  alseoondeira  toU  iq>x>ea]:^X27)^«iil 
bjrtkeheatof  tkesett^o  maU  Aewc^iSmrni^iA  ami  Ukia 
willilw  4ried  n^>  and  ^feappeait  After  ano Aeribug'  pkiiod 
a^thitdmmwillarkey'aiid'faythe  htaiiiiffkme  ikte^-mam 
die : large  -tiv^tB,  aa  dieiXjWage^  the' Junott;  &a,  ViUte 
oimpletety  dried  up.  By  ihe  rigin^  of  a  fonriii  bub,  iU 
seaa  into  ^riiich  these  large^  nvars  flow'willlie  dried  up; 
A  fifth  sun  win  afterwards  arise,  and  by  ihe^  heat  of  fire 
anna  at  one  l^e  tiie  great  ooeaa  (64;00(^  jvdMvoB  deep),  will 
be  gvadoatty  dried  iip  lintiLonly  a*  few  poddies  remain,  <  A 
sixth  sun  will  liiriae/atid.by'tiieieiMijoin^  heat  of  these  ibc 
siiiMyliiegreatreaf&aBid.MahaMeru  will  smoke 'eonfiliu- 
ally  Hke  the  ftkiiii  ;er  -a  potter;  At  length  aeete^tkatuif 
wifllarise ;  and  by  the'^heat  e£ these  sev^  'vunSy^lUs  'gbe^ 
oKth sodiUiBha  Meini,  ike  SHiig  of  Moimtaiii^  will  ^hwoff 
hktae>  iqpiosaA'  b^coDi0'/ine  Tiotaw^af  fl^  and  ihe-flaaftdcrf^Hl 
byiUie  wflidiaseend  as  high  as  the  Briihina  wiyrlda^  a^d  -lyjp* 
ihe  nocaaH^ted  heai  df  tiie  iburaihglaDi  hUziag  mocmtaoliv 
is  radcy  ptek^iroti>100  to  500  yeduns  in*  extent^*  wi^  hb 
destarojNcidy  and  finttl^  tids  greats  AaHh  aatd  MiJia  MerQ 
iKIl  •  be  so  (completely.  eonsiimefi'iiint^evcRi  ashes  shall  not 
i^pea^  nor  etigt.  Eren  as  when  but^^ei^  or  oil  is  consumedf 
iMia  ve«eleo^  residuum  appeals  ot  Mk^'  thus  ^is  ^mit 

^  (^70  WJite^r  there  iM;e  two  ^ttiis,;^^  woiirfd  be  ^fisiiig  and  -^e 
o^e^  e^tiqg.  When  tbene,  are  ;thi^  4>lie  .lishigr  on^ ;  «(0tti^g^ee<)t 
on?  on  the,woi^  ^y,  d^Q9i(}$?^9»eN^E^^FV>(l)^^^ 

0llr^3eek^le  ek<^.ud^i>ekQ  atibai^^i,  uti|f«^dle.i^  aiMti:<{k<i.aUb^ 
m4ti  6k6  majj^hiJti.    (ManQratkupureuo  qs©)  -.  -^ 
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oeed  t^  exMiiU  ifacj  nlore  {nftymiiieat^paite  of  ita  jaetapkp 
8ML  I^fexiitoBoe  of  b  Croitor.of  all  things,  and  the  d»- 
^emeDi;d.m«iio£' jo]^ar>«orrow»  Bndha  expreBsij  denm; 
affinning.thiithepaiiiiior  plaagoaestiqMr^^  by  intei- 
ligent  bein^  are  ^qt  in. any,  way  the  iresolt  of  the  power  of 
a  t^r^ator J  tie  luiaself  claims  to  he  the  supreme  :  he  bmH 
to  tJpako,  an  ascetic,  who  enquired  who  Was  his  teacher 
^d. whose  dootariiie.he  embraced,  ^'I  have  no  teacher :  there 
is  lid  jsae^who'tseaemUes  me«  In  the  worlds  of  the  Gro^  I 
tflC^ei  no^  equal;  (80)  I  am  the  modt  tooble  in  the  worid,  beni? 
the  ipre^uta)(4et>9^her^  ij}^  sole,  all  perfect  Budha. "  la  tk 
PArAjika  section^ the  Wiwiya ^Pitak«»  BnOunin  Wenag^ 
whp  accused  hi^i  of  Hdt  honoring  aged  Brahminsy  of  nc< 
risie^  in  Ahek.  presenoc^  and  of,  not  inviting  dieantebe 
seated,  he  irepHcd,^'*  Brahmin,  I  do  not  see  any  one  in  tk 
hiaavei^y,  yorjda  .nQr.i^ibat|0f  Miray%  nor  among  theis- 
bflhiiitnts  U)f  iha  Bi^ahma  worids^  nor  among  Gods  oraxik 
Whom  ft  wbuW  be  ptopcrfbrme  to  honor,  or  in  wboae  pw- 
8^we,Jp9gi^ttonse:9p>or  whoiaXougbttoreqi&efit  to  be 
seated.  Bk^xM  the  Tati^to  <L  e.  Budha)  tha  act  tc^ 
wards  any  onei  that  person's  he^  would  f^  oC  And  k 
the  J&takaAtuwawa  it  is  stated,  Ihat  from  the  lowasi  hd 
Wthe  highest  Brahma  worid  tiiere  is  no  equal  nor  superior 
to  Budha  iu  -fiiadfmh  virl;^^  ^^d  knowledge. .  These  u^ 
eumptions  are  altogether  imeonoileable  widi  the  dodnM 
oifa  Hpi'^ersal  Creator,  who  mjist  necessarily  be  superior  te 

aUfths'heings  formed  aad  supported  by  him.    Bcufiia  w 

'■■  ■ ■  ■■    •  " ■  ■       ■ .    ■> 

(aa)    stoCye9a^Ka(Kyfl»a<Bga«)a^fljCcif^a«e^8 
AeyoSskdoSgcneoaQ)  ne  me  Mmri^o  at^  ssdiso  asfc  an^ 
iWiii^wnkiiinin'lAesflnnnatthi  n^paliiiiggalci-*-^'  I  have  as  lastii*. 
ilktsTB  is  no  one  who(  resembles  me;  in  the  worlds  of  Gads*  sad  s 
on  I  have  no  equal. " 
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ftWftre  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Creator  being  lield  by  the  Brah- 
mingy  and  he  endeavours  to  account  for  its  existence.  In 
the  Brahma  Jila  Sutra»  which  is  the  first  in  the  Dirga 
Nikaya,  he  discourses  respecting  the  62  different  sects  in 
the  philosophical  SchoolsX31),  for  they  can  scarcely  be  called 
religions,  among  wh<»n  four  held  the  doctrine  both  of  the 
pre-exifitence  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  eternal  duration  through 
countless  transmigrations.  (32)  (The  Budhist  doctrine  of 
CC0C006  sans&ra  is,  antecedents  and  consequents%)  Others 
believed  that  some  souls  have  always  existed  while  others 
have  had  a  commencement  of  existence.  Among  these  one 
sect  is  described  as  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  Creator, 
and  Budha  denies  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  In  ex-> 
plaining  how  the  opinion  originated  he  says :  "  There  is  a 
-  -  -        ^  -  ^   -  III        1 1       ■  ■■ 

(31.^  Q^^t^O  brahmajila.  Brahminical  net.  These  62  dif* 
fcront  philosophical  sects  are  arranged  in  two  general  divisions, 
^ith  their  ten  subdivisions  g§)eo<D«^d6^s)3  Pabbantha  kappika, 
[>}iilo8ophers  on  the  past,  and  ^o6ei<ii^d8^sy)  apenuitekappik& 
i>hilosophers  on  the  future. 

(32.)  Those  are  «e^a«3€)9Q  sassathaw&d^  those  who  hold  the 
itcmity  of  matter  and  spirit,  «rfcKD»^«ea3«5©<3^:)®©c3«^«^«^c3«3^. 
^assathan  atth&nancha  16kancha  panaya  penthi,  they  hold  the  soul 
kud  the  world  to  be  etemaL  They  are  of  fourjchisses,  viz.L — Those 
vho  have  a  recollection  of  former  states  of  existence  from  one  up 
o  many  hundred  thousand  previous  births.  U.-— Those  whose 
ecollection  extends  from  1  up  to  10  ese&3@6O0  sanwattawiwatta, 
.  e.,  kalpas.  IIL — ^Those  who  remember  from  10  up  to  40  esoO 
)0S0O0  kalpas.  The  philosophers  of  thesethree  classes  remember 
he  states  in  which  they  formerly  existed.  gGvQ^Qjao^^^eed^ ; 
'ubbeniwdsan  anussarathi  their  names,  caste,  complexion,  joys, 
nd  sorrows,  and  the  duration  of  their  lives,  at  the  termination  of 
rhich  they  were  born  in  another  place  and  thus  continued  until 
ley  attained  to  their  present  state  of  being.  The  conclusion  they 
raw  is  "  Eternal  are  the  soul  and  the  world,  unproductive  of  new 
?cistence,  immutable,  firm.  Living  beingsflee  away,  they  traveld 
>  and  fro,  they  die,  they  are  born,  but  they  (the  soul  and  world) 

Q 
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time  BikhuSy  when  after  a  very  long  period  this  world  » 
destroyed.  On  the  destmction  of  the  world  very  many 
beings  obtain  existence  in  die  Abassara  Brahma  Ijok% 
(which  is  the  sixth  in  the  series  and  in  which  the  term  of 
life  never  exceeds  8  calpas)  They  are  there  spiritoal 
beings  (having  purified  bodies  nncontaminated  with  evfl 
passions  or  with  any  corporeal  defilement)  :  they  have  in* 
tellectual  pleasures  :  are  self  resplendent,  traverse  the  at* 
mosphere  without  impediment,  and  riemain  for  a  long  time 
established  in  happiness.  After  a  very  long  period  this 
mundane  system  is  reproduced,  and  the  world  named  Brah- 
ma Wim&ne,  (the  third  of  the  Brahma  Lokas)  comes  into 
existence,  but  uninhabited." 

'^At  that  time  a  Being,  in  conse<luence  either  of  the 
period  of  residence  in  Abassara  being  expired,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  some  deficiency  in  merit  preventing  him  from 
living  there  the  full  period,  ceased  to  exist  in  Abassara, 
and  was  reproduced  in  the  uninhabited  Brahma  Wimane* 
He  was  there  a  spiritual  being :  his  pleasures  were  intellec- 
tual :  he  was  self  resplendent,  traversed  the  atmosphere, 
and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  uninterrupted  felicity.  After 
living  there  a  very  long  period  in  solitude  a  desire  of  hav- 
ing an  associate  is  felt  by  him,  and  he  says.  Would  that  an- 
other being  were  dwelling  in  this  place.  At  that  precise 
juncture  another  being  ceasing  to  exist  in  Abassara,  cornea 
into  existence  in  the  Brahma  Wimtlne  in  the  vicinity  of 

remain  for  ever  identically  the  same. "  cee^MS^csD^jpoCDD©  Gv^^s^aswS 

^^o6d^Sf^GS<^^Qc6cS(&&oiS^^  SassatiS  attkcha  lokocba 
wanjho  k^tatto  Esikattayi  tith6  t^cha  satti  sandhdwanti  sansa- 
rauti  chawanti  uppojjanti  atthitwe  eassati  samanti.  The  foiu^ 
class  are  reasouers  who  by  induction  aiiive  at  the  same  conciusioD. 
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the  first  one.     They  are  both    of  them  spiritual  beings, 
have  intellectual  pleasures,  are  self— resplendent,  traverse 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  for  a  long  time  in  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness.     Then  the  following  thoughts  arose  in  him  who 
jvas  the  first  existent  in  that  Brahma  Loka  :  I  am  Brahma, 
the  Great  Brahma,  the  Supreme,  the  Invincible,  the  Omni- 
scient, the  Governor  of  all  things,  the   Lord  of  all.    I  am 
the  Maker,  the  Creator  of  all  things.    I  am  the  Chief,  the 
Disposer  and  controller  of  all;    the    Universal    Father. 
This  being  was  made  by  me.    How  does  this    appear? 
Formerly  I  thought.  Would  that  another  being  were  in 
this  place,  and  upon  my  volition  this  being  came  here. 
Those  Beings  also,  who  afterwards  obtained  an  existence 
there,  thought,  this  illustrious  Brahma  is  the  Great  Brah« 
ma,  the  Supreme,  the  Invincible,  the  Omniscient,  the  Buler, 
the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  all.    He  is  the  Chief,  the  Dis- 
poser of  all  things,  the  Controller  of  all,  the  Universal 
Father.    We  were  created  by  him,  for  we  see  that  he  was 
first  here,  and  that  we  have  since  then  obtained  existence. 
Furthermore,  he  who  first  obtained  existence  there,  lives 
during  a  very  long  period,  exceeds  in  beauty,  and  is  of  im- 
mense power ;  but  those  who  followed  him  are  short  lived^ 
of  inferior  beauty,  and  of  little  power.    It  then  happens, 
that  one  of  those  Beings,  ceasing  to  exist  there,  is  bom  in 
this  world,  and  afterwards  retires  from  society  and  becomes 
a  recluse.    He  subjects  his  passions,  is^  persevering  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  by  profound  meditation  he  recollects 
his  immediately  previous  state  of  existence,  but  none  prior 
to  that :  he  therefore  says,  that  illustrious  Brahma  is  the 
Great  Brahma :  the  Supreme,  the  Invincible,  the   Omni- 
scient, the  Kuler,  the  Lord,  the  Maker,  the  Creator  of  all* 
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He  is  the  Chief,  the  I^spoBer  rf  all  things,  the  ContnOer 
of  ally  the  Universal  Father.  That  Brahnm  by  wbom  vc 
were  created  is  ever  during,  immutable,  the  etenuJ»  aai 
unchangeable,  continuing  for  ever  the  same*  Bat  we,  wh«> 
have  been  created  by  this  illustrious  Brahma,  are  mutable, 
short  lived  and  mortal.*'(33) 

By  this  extract  it  appears  that  Budha  had  a  dear  per- 
ception of  the  doctrine  of  a  supreme,  self  existmg^  Creator. 
yet  he  pronounces  that  doctrine  to  be  false,  for  he  says  ia 
another  part  of  the  samediscoursew  ^Tke  teaching  of  tfaow 
Samanas  and  Brahmins,  who  hold  that  sosfte  Beings  sit 
eternal  and  others  not  eternal,  is  founded  en  tiieir  ^ 
norance  and  their  want  of  perception  of  troth,  and  is  tiie 
result  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses.  "(34.) 

There  are  many  who  are  called  Budhists  who  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  a  Creator:  but  they  do  this  hxm 
ignorance  of  the  teaching  of  Budha.     The  Budhist  sysKa 


(33.)  The  second  class  g(  philoeopbers  on  the  past  is 
es^^5>3(d45)a)<peJoaS^3  Ekacba  sassattka  ekatcha  asassatika.  Thu* 
hold  that  some  beings  are  unchangeable  and  eternal,  and  ocbtf? 
derived  and  njutaUe.  Under  this  head  is  the  passage  traofilii^i 
in  the  lecture. 

9e^aSN^2S)€Ded3^®®3^3^«s^eoo(D3&d6Q>3  these  epithets  ire 
defined  in  the  comment.  The  word  <6Q&k09  is  explaiaed  thot  s 
a§^0Qexs)3(SNe^di0«^«)63Ci)«)9iBS^(®«f$eg5<33€)e<3)d^ca£8  cue. 
Patewi  himewanta  sin^ru  chakkawala  maha  sumudde  chandiae 
suriy&cha  mayd  nimmit^ti.  *^  The  earth,  the  Himala,  tbe  Htn, 
the  Sakwala,  the  great  oceans,  the  sun  and  mooa  were  created  1^ 
me."  This  was,  Buddha  says,  an  erroneous  view  of  that  school. 
Budha  8^8,  again  9  that  there  are  fbur  subjects  improper  to  tiuck 
about,  <;p&s^«ccoce3sQ®€)3,  achenteiya  dhamrafc,  one  of  which  vw 
about  the  world  (as  the  Comment  says,  who  created  the  sun,  i 
&c,)  if  any  one  would  think  about  them  he  would  turn 
(Anguttara,  page  97.) 
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does  not  acknowlege  the  possibility  of  such  a  Being  exist- 
ing. (35.) 

Having  noticed  the  tenets  of  Budhism  respecting  a  Crea- 
tor^ we  will  consider  what  it  teaches  respecting  the  nature 
of  man.  The  whole  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  sentient 
Being  is  aiTanged  in  five  divisions  called  S)^Q3  khandd,  or 
collections:  they  arc  the  (5\<^vcfi)«Jc^Sto  ruphakkhando^ 
the  organized  body;  ^Qq  ^o^sS>^eoi}  w€danakkhandho, 
the  sensations  of  pleasure  pain  or  indifference ;  C8^Sc)3^^5^ 
eiesSh  sannyikkhanhdo,  or  the  perceptions  :  03«S)Jc5e5x5)^ 
esQy  sankhslrakhandho,  or  the  thoughts  contemplations  and 
reasonings ;  and  the  8/^5qQ[^eo^$3Q)<5j9S))  winnydnakhando 
or  the  understanding,  the  conciousness.  Except  the  body 
there  is  no  entity  among  these  S)5:)Q3.  (36.)  There  is  merely 

(35.)  The  Budhists  in  general  do  now  openly  deny  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  Creator. 

(36.)  TheJChandas  are  divided  into — I.  ^cs^oeod^B  A'yatan&ni, 
sentient  organs  and  their  relative  objects ;  there  are  twelve  of  them 
classed  in  6  pairs : — 1,  QsQ  chakkhu  and  6xo  rupa,  the  eye  and 
figure :  2  ,tho  ear  and  sound,  $>t03<D  sdta  and  es^  sadda :  3,  the  nose 
and  odonr,  M3^  ghana  and  coerfQ  gandha:  4,  the  tongue  and 
flavour,  cf  €)C33  jewba  and  6(o  rasa :  5,  the  body  and  touch,  «)3c« 
kdya  and  6edtt  pbassa ;  and  6,  the  mind  and  objects  of  thought  0e9 
mana  and  q)®&3  dhammd. 

U.  ^e^trosa  Dh&tuyo,  which  are  arranged  in  6  triplets,  as  the  eye 
and  the  figure,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  eye  or  vision,  being 
the  first  triplet 

III.  ^cdgcso^  Indriy&ni,  the  organs  and  their  capabilities ;  there 
are  22  of  them 

IV.  <pG990S  Aliddi,  the  food  of  action,  this  is  fourfold. 

V.  6c^»3  Phased,  contact. 

YI.  6^0^eo9  Wedana,  sensation  ;  thei*e  are  seven  of  thenu 
YIL  m^s;^  Sanna,  perception. 

VIII.  e^ocyj  Chetand,  thought. 

IX.  €€Des>9^  Chittani,  thoughts.  These  are  included  in  the  five 
Khandas.  The  Wedan&,  Sanna,  and  Sankhara  khandas  are  m^6tS 
esidi  elicited  by  contact  with  cxteru^^objccts  (Wibhauga  of  tho 
Abbldhamma). 
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an  organized  body^  and  inherent  in  this  body  a  capability 
of  sensation,  perception,  contemplation  and  knowledge,  eli- 
cited by  contact  with  other  objects :  tiiere  is  no  feeliii^ 
thinking  or  knowing  soul  in  a  man.  (37.)  The  body  itself  k 
mutable,  and  the  other  Q^Qy  khandhi  are  in  a  perpetnal 
flux.  According  to  this  system,  man  is  never  the  same 
for  two  consecutive  minutes  :  the  ^(5\oS)9Sb  arfipadham- 
ma  as  the  whole  of  the  Q&SQy  khandhi  except  the  body 
are  called,  are  constantly  changing :  they  are  produced, 
they  cease  to  be,  and  never  remain  the  same :  they  are 
compared  to  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  in  motion,  always 
altering  its  position :  and  to  the  light  of  a  burning  lamp, 
which  though  continuing  to  shine  has  its  rays  continually 
changing.  The  lamp  continues  to  bum  during  the  whole 
night,  constantly  emitting  fresh  rays :  so  the  man  oon^ 
tinues  so  long  as  his  body  lives,  but  the  mental  processes 
are  constantly  changing.  This  doctrine  of  Budha  is  cer- 
tainly not  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Budhist  laity,  and 
was  not,  and  perhaps  up  to  the  present  day  is  not,  received 
by  several  of  the  priests,  but  it  is  most  clearly  taught  in 
the  sacred  books.  To  clear  up  this  question  it  is  necessuy 
to  determine  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  Pali  word 
Cf  coS)^  att^  translated  into  Singhalese  by  the  word  qp^s58G0 


(37.)  Of  6xo  Riipa  khanda,  it  is  said  by  Buddha,  6x:s^  fBidQ 
6v0(p{6i)o  cs<;«6i)o  eoogesf^o  coog«sfo)o  Q>^eo^sG)3  ca^eocXDSG)*  ^e»o« 
£0(3^eo€'e83  co&ed®  eo^ds^efia  <|pQG)9,  Ri&pan  bhikkhaw^  anidiehsa 
yadanicheban  tan  dukkhan  yan  dukkhan  todanatti  yadanatt4  tan 
n^tan  mama  ii6s6  hamasmi  iiam^s6  att&ti.  Priests  body  is  impemia* 
nent,  that  which  is  impermanent  is  sorrow,  that  which  is  sorrow 
is  not  the  soul,  that  which  is  not  the  soul  is  not  mine,  that  is  not 
myself,  and  is  not  my  soul.  So  of  the  other  four  Khandas  (Sayyut 
nik&ya,  Salayatanewagga). 
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4tin^ya  and  which  we  render  '*bou1.''  In  the  Brahma 
Jala  Sutra,  Budha  states,  that  some  taught  that  the  bouI 
cf&Sio  (atti)  is  eternal  in  duration;  they  said  '< living 
Beings  transmigrate :  they  die,  they  are  bom,  but  their 
existence  continues  as  being  eternal.''  In  another  part  of 
the  same  sermon  when  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
C©©^tf  ^03^^  uchch^dawadli,  or  those  who  believe  that  the 
soul  will  be  finally  annihilated,  he  relates  a  conversation 
between  some  philosophers  :  **  Another  will  reply  and  say. 
Friend,  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  such  a  state  as  you 
have  mentioned,  but  the  soul  will  not  then  be  annihilated : 
there  is.  Friend,  another  state  unknown  and  unexperienced 
by  you,  but  known  and  perceived  by  me ;  in  that  state  the 
form  is  godlike,  the  pleasures  are  mental,  and  all  the  pow- 
ers and  faculties  are  in  perfection.  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  that  body  by  death  the  being  is  cut  off,  destroyed  and 
no  longer  exists.**  These  extracts  are  suflScient  to  prove 
that  by  the  word  ^rsXS))  att&  or  soul,  is  meant  an  immate- 
rial substance  which  continues  to  exist  after  the  death  of 
the  body.  The  Comment  states,  that  there  are  four  lead- 
ing opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  last  of 
which  is,  that  it  remains  in  the  body  as  a  jewel  deposited 
in  a  casket :  and  that  upon  death  it  files  away  as  a  bird 
from  its  ci^e.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Budha  attached  to  the  word  ?p03SD3  attd  the  meaning  we  at- 
tach to  the  word  "  soul." 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  whole  constituent 
parts  of  a  man  are  divided  into  five  S)<sdo}D  but  there  is 
also  another  arrangement  called  qpcso^eo  dyatana  or  resi- 
dences :  they  are  the  six  personal  ayatana ;  viz.  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  body,  the  understanding ; 
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and  the  corresponding  external  &yatana»  figure,  Booi 
odours,  taste,  touch,  and  material  or  immaterial  olgeetti 
Budha  declares  that  none  of  the  khandhi  or  ijratani  ooi* 
stitutes  a  soul.  (38)  There  is  also  amorecompendioasamiige- 
ment  into  <2SD9@5xo  namarupa,  the  (5\0  riipa  signit^ 
the  body,  (39)  and  the  0)3e)  n&ma,the  intellectual  faculties: 
this  is  frequently  used  in  the  writings  of  Budha.  C»> 
ceming  the  Q^Q)  kh^dh&  he  says,  <5t,Oo  cSs)Q)t^ 
tf«3a»)a  ©^©^«)D  ff^otsao  ff^j^sifis,  <r^03>3)^  aolShi  ^ 
Cify  0  Sasa^Ko  Q€Dcoes>9  rtipan  bhikkhawe  anatt^  w^dioi 
anattd  sanny&  anattd,  8ankh£r&  anatti  winny^nan  anait> 

(38.)    ©esfgo  tSesf^s^O  <|p^i)o  co^^iDo  <a«^{s}Q)»  GSgsSo)*  QS^ 

khun  bhikkhawe  auichchan  yadanichchan  tan  dakkhan  jib  (ink- 
khan  tadanatta  yadanatta  tan  n^tan  mama  n^  hamasrai  iudM»^ 
attuti,  Priests,  tlie  eye  is  impermanent,  that  which  is  impennaDCst 
is  sorrow,  &c. 

(39  )  Buddha,  in  the  Wibhanga  section  of  the  Abhidbai^ 
defines  what  esM®(5\o  N&mar6pa  is  C5^a>63®o  S^^^^^Jst^ 
«:3©<5iOo  qdS^i^o  qjc;J3c5xc3o,  Tatthakathaman  Winnanapptf*^* 
chayd  namarupan  atthin&man  atthirdpan.  What,  are  the  N>* 
Rupa  resulting  from  consciousness  ?  there  is  Ndma,  there  is  Bup^* 

6nQ3  ^<;oga)^eo30«,  Tattha  kathaman  ndman  wedanakkhtikDi^ 
sannakkhandho  sankh&rakkhandho  idan  wuchchati  naman.  Ot 
these  what  is  naraa  ?  The  assemblage  of  sensations,  perceptioQ' 
and  discrimination.  These  form  Natna,  o^  /a6®«  Oxo.  ©^^ 
G^da  0O3  «QOdeo*  ^aoqocQ  <5xa«  9^*  gi)^  dxs.,  tattha  katkM 
riipan  chattaro  maha  bhuth&nan  up&dvaja  riipan  idan  wucbebtf> 
rupan.  What  is  Riipa?  The  four  elements  and  a  form  prodoffJ 
from  the  four  elements.  This  is  called  Riipa.  Here  we  do  ■< 
see  that  the  Qts^as^^eSo^^fSo)  is  included  in  c^^  N&ma,  bat  it  9»^ 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  depends  for  its  existence  upon  Nairn  t&J 
Rupa  «do®<5tc3.  wg^ao  @/s^<s^{o«  c&g^OD  ^oi>6xo  ^^^' 
Sfi^^eo  ^9vd5<s^93,  nama  r6pan  samudayd  winn&nan  samo^^ 
ndmarupa  nirodha  wifin&na  nirodho.  With  tlie  origio  of  Kff'' 
riipa  is  the  origin  of  Winyana,  with  the  cessation  of  Nama  raj* 
is  the  cessation  of  Winyiina. 
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"  Bikhus,  the  body  does  not  constitute  a  sonU  the  sensa- 
tions do  not  constitute  a  soul,  the  perceptions  do  not  con- 
stitute a  soul,  the  reasonings  do  not  constitute  a  soul,  the 
consciousness  or  understanding  does  not  constitute  a  soul/' 
Thus  he  affirms  of  each  of  the  khandi  that  it  is  not  a  soul. 
Again  he  says  <5xOo  c9  siSis^®  ff»D::oO)D  (^cca8   ©00:5*036 

&o  «5xOo  'Of^'C^i <f  3jcr3  coicdcs^  rdpan  bhikkhawey,  anat- 
t&  yopi  hetu  yopi  pachchayo  rtipassa  upp&duya  sopi  anattd 
anattd  sambhutan  rtipan  kuto  attd  bhawissati.  '^  Bikhus, 
body  is  not  a  soul :  if  there  be  any  kind  of  cause  for  the 
production  of  body,  that  cause  also  is  without  a  soul :  how 
can  body  become  a  soul  since  it  is  produced  by  soul-less 
causes  ?"  He  repeats  the  same  verbatim  concerning  the 
sensations,  the  perceptions  and  the  reasonings :  and  although 
some  imleamed  Budhists  have  supposed  that  the  Q'^^^o 
winnydnan  is  a  transmigrating  soul,  Budha  says.  (40)  ''The 
understanding  or  consciousness  (5<^S3qrf6^'^winnydnan)isnot 
a  soul :  if  there  be  any  cause  by  which  the  @'^si^<^o  win- 
nyanan  is  produced,  that  cause  also  is  without  a  soul :  how 
can  8*csSB^<s^o  winnydnan  be  a  soul,  seeing  it  is  produced 
by  soul-less  causes.  ?*' 

To  remove  all  doubt  respecting  his  doctrine  being  that  a 
soul  does  not  exist,  we  refer  to  his  conversation  with  gQ 
©^93oSS)otf?45)3  Susimo  Paribbajiko.Budhasays,  "Susimo, 
the  body,  the  sensations,  the  perceptions,  the  reasonings, 
the  understanding  or  consciousness  (enumerating  each  dis- 
tinctly) whether  past,  future  or  pvesent,  whether  internal  or 
external,  whether  gross  or  minute,  base  or  excellent,  remote 
or  near,  are  not  mine;  none  of  them  constitute  "I."  None  of 

(40.)     See  Salajatana  section  of  Sanjut  Nikdja. 
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these  are  to  me  a  soul.  This  is  known  by  true  wisdom." 
This  teaching,  which  is  again  and  again  reiterated,  is  clear: 
there  is  no  soul :  nothing  of  which  an  individual  may  sit, 
'*  This  is  I."  Body  exists  ;  the  other  6)^^fal  khandhi  ire 
only  functions  of  the  living  body,  produced  by  the  con- 
tact of  external  objects  with  the  bodily  organs.  The  same 
doctrine  is  enforced,  in  similar  language  respecting  the  eye, 
the  ear  and  other  bodily  organs,  together  with  the  ®®«^ 
mano,  or  S^saa^^^o  winnydnan  or  understanding,  the  seat 
of  which  is  tie  heart,  as  the  eye  is  the  seat  of  vision  ;  this 
is  repeated  respecting  the  various  organs,  both  individoally 
and  collectively.  (41) 

But  how  does  this  affect  the  doctrine  of  transmigratioii, 
or  more  properly  the  continued  processes  of  perpetoaied 
existence  ?  In  the  book  called  Milinda  Prashna,  or  tiie 
Questions  of  King  Milinda,  the  subject  is  discussed  by  tlie 
king  and  the  learned  priest  Ndgas6na.  This  work  is  of 
high  authority  among  the  Budhists,  although  not  one  of  the 
Sacred  Books.  The  term  «)o^(5xOo  ndmarfipan  is  fre- 
quently used  in  this  discussion,  comprising  all  that  we  mean 
by  body  and  mind.  I  shall  omit  the  Pali,  merely  giving  a 
translation  of  the  conversations. 

The  King  enquired.  Lord  N&gas6na,  what  is  conceiTed 
(in  a  new  birth)  ?  The  Priest  replied,  the  body   and  mind 

(41.)      gd«)    COo^@<5lC3o    ep^Q^3d33COtD    C3§}tf:^{{5«  <^d-'Sg>ffiaJ£o 

^es)&3  tt^^o  9«^^Q>  ®0  ^<s7S^«^!n9ej@  sn2o  fs^^s^mo  r^cys^y^  t&€>eS 
do  adots^tsie  «®3c}oft^<s^c9  ^^3Sb,  suslma  yaakinchiriipan  mdu 
ndgata  pachchappannan  iyjhattanw4  bahiddhaw&  ol4rikanw4  so- 
khumanwd  hinanwi  panitanwi  yan  dur<Sw4  santik^wi  sabbannetan 
mama  nesohaniasmi  neso  me  attati  ewaraetan  yatha  bhdtan  e«ni* 
roappanndya  dathabbhi.  So  of  all  the  other  Ehandhaa  (Sanjot 
I4ik4ya  also  Budha's  conversation  with  Aauruddha). 
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(c?o®(5\.Oo  n&martipan)  Great  King,  are  conceived.  But, 
Lord  N&gas^na,  are  this  same  body  and  mind  (^39(5xOo 
namarupan)  conceived  ?  No,  Great  King,  this  same  body 
and  mind  are  not  conceived  :  but  by  this  body  and  mind 
good  or  evil  actions  are  performed,  and  in  consequence  of 
these  actions  another  body  and  soul  are  conceived  (9^cy^s^ 
^f.®s\9«)  qp<?b^o  eO)9<JitOo  oSooc^eod?  t^na  kamm^na 
annyan  n&martipan  patlsandahatL) 

To  remove  all  doubt  the  King  enquires,  saying  "Lord  Nd- 
gasena,  you  have  spoken  of  «)d©6xCo  ndmartipan.  Of 
these  what  is  N&ma  and  what  is  Ktipan  ?  Great  King,  is 
any  thing  material  (S>(3(?is:e  olarikan)  that  is  Rtipa.  Is 
any  thing  inmiaterial  (g^Sb  8ukum&)  the  thoughts,  they 
are  Ndma.''  Thus  ndmartipan  is  represented  as  constituting 
the  whole  man,  body  and  soul,  and  the  doctrine  clearly  laid 
down  is  one  of  antecedents  and  consequents.  (42)  A  man  per^ 
forms  good  or  bad  actions :  this  is  the  antecedent*  Because 
of  these  actions  another  Being,  another  body  and  mind  are 
produced :  this  is  the  consequent.  They  are  in  no  sense 
the  same :  the  latter  is  a  result  of  the  former,  but  there  is 
no  transmigrating  soul.  The  King  does  not  appear  satis- 
fied, and  prosecutes  his  enquiries :  saying,  "LordNigas^na, 
does  conception  take  place  without  any  being  transmigrat- 
ing ?  Yes,  Great  King,  conception  takes  place  without 
any  Being  transmigrating.  How  does  this  take  place  ?  ex- 
plain it  by  a  metaphor.  Great  King,  a  man  lights  one 
lamp  from  another  lamp  :  does  the  one  lamp  transmigrate 
to  the  other  lamp  ?  No,  my  Lord.  In  the  same  way.  Great 
King,  conception  takes  place  without  transmigration.'' 

(42.)    Milinda  is  referred  to  in  Manorathepureni  comment  on 
Anguttara  Mik&ya,  page  S. 
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The  King  further  enquires,  "Lord  Nagas^na  is  there  any 
Being  who  transmigrates  from  this  body  to  another  body  ? 
No,  Great  King.  But, "Lord  Nagas^na,  if  there  be  no  Be- 
ing who  transmigrates  from  this  body  to  another  body,  is 
there  not  a  deliverance  from  the  consequences  of  evil  ac- 
tions. True,  Great  King,  if  there  be  no  conception  there 
is  deliverance.  By  this  body  and  mind  good  or  evil  actions 
are  performed,  and  in  consequence  of  those  actions  another 
body  and  mind  are  produced,  and  therefore  there  is  not 
deliverance  from  the  consequences  of  sin. " 

Budha  explicitly  declares  that  sin  and  punishment  are 
necessarily  united.  But  it  appears  that  it  ia  sin  that  is 
punished,  and  not  the  sinner.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  con- 
nected with  this  doctrine,  the  Budhists  say,  that  although 
the  child  born  is  not  the  same  witli  the  man  who  previously 
existed,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  a  new  Being, 
because  his  present  existence  is  the  result  of  actions  per- 
formed by  a  person  who  formerly  existed,  but  who  is  now 
non«existent ;  and  they  illustrate  it  by  the  metaphor  of  a 
mango-tree.  A  mango  from  the  tree  having  been  eaten 
the  stone  is  planted,  and  a  fresh  mango-tree  is  produced, 
which  is  not  properly  a  new  tree  but  a  continuance  of  the 
old  one,  being  produced  from  it.  (43)  But  according  to  this, 
the  son  must  be  the  same  with  his  father,  being  produced 
by  his  instrumentality.  The  mango-tree  metaphor  is  this : 
the  mango  tree  represents  an  existing  man  :  the  mango 
fruit  the  good  or  evil  conduct  of  that  man  :  as  from  a  stone 
of  that  tree  another  tree  grows  which  is  not  altogether  dit 
ferent  from  the  first  tree  being  a  result  of  that  first  tree, 

(43.)     This  inetaplior  of  the  Mango  tiee  la  also  used  by  Nag*- 
0eua  (Milinda  Pra^shua.) 
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80  from  the  good  or  bad  actions  of  a  man  another  man  is 
produced,  who  is  not  properly  another  but  a  continuation 
of  the  first.  The  metaphor  will  not  bear  strict  investiga- 
tion ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Budha  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
performer  of  an  action  is  not  the  recipient  of  the  result  of 
that  action.  In  the  Srnyut  Nikaya  it  is  stated  that  a 
Brahmin  came  to  Budha  and  asked,  *'  How  is  it  Goutama, 
Does  he  who  has  peiformed  actions  (in  a  previous  birth) 
experience  (in  this  world)  the  results  ?  Brahmin,  the  doc- 
trine that  he  who  has  acted  receives  the  result  is  one  ex- 
treme (the  coeJflO'S^Sa^  sassata  wadd  or  doctrine  of  the  per- 
petual existence  of  a  transmigrating  soul.)  How  then,  Gou- 
tama, does  one  person  perform  the  action,  and  another  per- 
son endure  the  results  ?  Brahmin,  the  doctrine  that  one 
person  performs  the  action  and  that  another  person  endures 
the  result  is  the  other  extreme  (the  ^©5  dc^Ooc,  uchch^daw&dd 
who  teach  the  annihilation  of  an  existing  soul.)  The  Ta- 
tagato  avoiding  both  these  extremes  preaches  a  middle  doc- 
rine  :  namely,  that  in  consequence  of  ignorance,  merit  or 
demerit  is  accumulated,  &c.,  declaring  the  doctrine  of  the 
o93co^do^s^e,  patichcha  samuppado  which  we  shall  ex- 
amine hereafter.  We  quote  part  of  another  discourse, 
where  the  subject  is  more  fully  declared:  The  Paribajako 
recluse,  named  Timbaruko,  come  to  Budha  and  said,  Gout- 
ama, does  a  person  receive  happiness  or  sorrow  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  conduct  (in  a  previous  state  ?)  Budha  re- 
plied. Not  so,  Timbaruko.  What  Goutama !  does  he  re- 
ceives happiness  or  sorrow  as  the  result  of  another  person's 
conduct?  Not  so,  Timbaruko.  What  Goatama  !  does  he 
receive  happiness  or  sorrow  as  the  result  of  the  joint  action 
of  himself  and  of  some  ether  person  ?    Bagawa  replied,  Not 
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SO,  Timbaruko.  What  then,  Goutama,  does  a  roan  receirt 
happiness  or  joy,  irrespective  of  his  own  conduct  or  of  tk 
conduct  of  others?  Not  so,  Timbaruko."  (44)  Heaftetwirii 
declares  that  he  has  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  a  tnosoi- 
grating  soul»  as  held  by  the  ooejooo^do^  sassataw^  »b^ 
also  the  excision  of  an  existing  soul,  as  held  by  the  C^^ 
<iQoc^  uch'ch6dawad&  and  has  chosen  a  middle  doctrine,  u' 
then  recites  the  oSSosgdoas^^  patichcha  samnppt^ 
which  appears  to  be  the  key  of  his  philosophical  positioD,  ex- 
plaining the  processes  by  which  existence  is  perpetuated.  (45]' 
We  must  in  endeavouring  to  explain  this,  quote  the  PbS 
and  afterwards  state  the  meaning,  cp£drd&  oScca  oooS'^J 
oooQotfdoScao  Q^ss^^s:>o  S^^s^eodoaxD  *oo8d\Ooeo^ 

(44  )     The  conversation  with  Timberuka  is  foond  in  St^fo^ 
Nik&ya,  page  ©,  the  P41i  is  ^£(5ifi)  od^Shde^^sm  »o©erfo.d« 

^fi)<5l03^  eO(F>©3  ^S^©0©  «S®CiO  S^e03  SySM)©®  O(5«N0)*  gSg*^ 

^  ©3(r(»©o  ^®dt03^  flDaD©3  <|p(S^€)o0  <S«f^3«^Qb«^«»  c^ofc* 

«Seo«o  s^Qo^  6^co^c}0  ^oscco  «)}<5e  cpode  £S)35«  <fSfi)  a§cfo«xr*f^ 
c^dcD^^  ®3«^©o  ^®<5i.ffi>3^  »^©3  <fs^©3©,  timbarukft  ptnbti- 
jako  bhagawantan  eta<law6cha  kiunukhd  bho  giStama  safan  bM 
sukha  dukkhanti  mahdwan  thimbaruk^ti  bhagawd  awdcba  kimpio 
bh6  ^otama  parakatan  sukha  dukkhanti  mahewan  timbanikiti  bir 
gawd  aw6cha ;  kiiiukh6  bh6  gotamn  sayan  katancba  pankali>^ 
sukha  dukkhanti  mdhewan  timbarukdti  bhagawd  awdcha ;  kiff** 
bbo  gotama  asayan  kdran  aparan  kdran  adicfacha  samoppu^ 
sukha  dukkhanti  mdhewan  tirobarukdti  bhagawd  awocha  v> 
tama !  does  a  person  receive  happiness  or  misery  as  the  r««t'  * 
his  own  conduct?  Bhagawa  replied  not  so  Tembaroka  ^ 
Gotama  is  joy  and  sorrow  the  result  of  another's  conduct,  Bbl*" 
wa  replied  not  so  Tembaruka  What  Gotama  is  joy  and  sorro*^ 
the  result  of  the  joint  acts  of  himself  aad  others  ?  Bb«c»wa  "^ 
so,  Tenbiruka.  What  Gotama,  does  one  receive  happiw*^ 
sorrow  without  any  cause  of  his  own  acta,  nor  the  acts  ox  ino^ 
Bhagawa  replied  not  so  Tembainika. 
(45.)     See  uote  30. 
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<co  (5>9^eoo  6N8q«3  oScf D  o^ooo  C5«:fera  oScco  cooe^^^o 
Co^Cj^^  cScca  Q5D«\eD  oSoScco  c^^  d5eS  oSDcso  cy<$©tf 

awijja  pachchaydsankhard  sankh&rdppachcMyd  winnydnan 
^inny6i)4ppachchay&iidmarfipan,  nainarfipapachchay&  sal&- 
yatan&n,  saUyatana  pachchayd  phasso,  phassa  pachchayi 
w6clan£,  w^dan^  pachchayd  tanM,  tanhd  pachchayd  up&dd- 
nan  upadana  pachchayd  bhawo,  bhawa  pachchapi  jati,  jdti 
pachchay&  jar&  maranan  soka  parid^wa  dukka  domanassup* 
iiyisk  sambhawanti. 

In  consequence  of  ignorance,  merit  or  demerit  is  pro- 
duced. In  consequence  of  merit  or  demerit  th  e  conscious- 
ness, in  consequence  of  consciousness  the  body  and  the 
mental  faculties,  the  six  organs  of  sense ;  in  consequence  of 
the  six  organs  of  sense,  touch  or  contact  (or  the  sensation  of 
touch) ;  in  consequence  of  contact  the  sensations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sensations  desire,  in  consequence  of  desire  an 
attachment  to  existence,  in  consequence  of  attachment  or 
cleaving  to  existence,  a  place  of  birth  ;  in  consequence  of  a 
place  of  birth,  birth  itself ;  in  consequence  of  birth  decay, 
death,  grief,  weeping,  pain,  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
are  produced.  It  is  then  added,  that  a  complete  cessation 
of  ignorance,  necessarily  results  in  a  cessation  of  all  the 
consequents,  so  that  being  itself  becomes  extinct.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  intervention  of  a  previously  existing 
Boul,  or  of  a  creator,  or  even  of  parents,  is  not  regarded  as 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  this  chain  of  existence  ;  the 
two  first  as  being  non-existent ;  the  other  (parents)  as 
that  which  may  be  for  the  production  of  the  body,  but 
which  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  many  instances  the 
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©ooa434553  opapatiki  formation,  (which  Tunjonr  in  hk 
translation  of  Maha  Wanso  calls  ^'the  apparitionaf* 
appearance)  supersedes  the  necessity  of  parents,  as  in  these 
instances  merit  or  demerit  leads  to  the  instantaneous  and 
full  development  of  a  perfect  man  or  woman,  as  well  ts  of 
the  gods  and  the  sufferers  in  the  hells. 

This  account  appears  to  be  very  unphilosophical  and 
confused.  In  the  Wibhanga  division  of  the  Abhidarma, 
the  terms  used  are  clearly  defined :  thus  ^Qdfdo  awijjja  or 
ignorance  is  defined  to  be  the  ignorance  of  the  four  prino* 
pal  doctrines  of  Budha :  (46)  they  are  1.  That  sorrow  is  con- 
nected with  existence  in  all  its  forms.  2. — That  its  conti- 
nuance results  from  a  continued  desire  of  existence.  3. 
That  a  deliverance  from  existence  and  its  sorrows  can  only 
result  from  the  complete  extinction  of  this  desire :  and  4thlT, 
That  this  extinction  can  only  result  from  a  course  of  pure 
morals,  eight  divisions  of  which  are  specified. 

From  this  ignorance  «oSb6o  sankharan  results,  which  is 
defined  to  be  -ft^^e  kusala  and  ^p^eo'^3  akusala  or  merit 
and  demerit,  accumulated  in  the  various  worlds  of  god»  and 
men,  or  of  the  Brahma  gods,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Anipa 

(46.)     o«)   joeoSo  ^B6t^   c^zsS^o)  e^^t^^j^c  c^(do>  otgcTo  ? 

<p«^i^^o  cpcco  §©0^  fft^idif  tattha  kathamd  awijja  dukkhe  aniii- 
nan  dukkha  samuday^  anndnan  dukkha  uirodhe  ann&non    dukktu 
niiodha  g4miniya  patipadaya  annanan  ayan  wuchchati  aw\jj4. 
(47.)     o>^  ^cySo  Cf8dfc35  cBQcco  cso5))05  g^^^ffl^cS  esoQ>o^k^  <yg 

t5eG)3^<^,  tattba  kathama  awijja  paebchaya  8ankhar4  pannsbk 
sanklidro  apunnabhisaiikliaro  ananjabbisankbaro  k&yasankhiro 
wacbisankhdro  chittasankharo.  Qf  these  what  is  the  g6o^o6  »»- 
khara  resulting  from  ignorance  ?  accumulation  of  merit  and  tie- 
merit,  merit  accumulat<»d  in  the  Arupa  worlds  ;  that  of  bodily  action*, 
of  words  and  of  thoughts. 
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worlds.  (4^)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  joining  into  exist- 
ence, this  csc©D<5  sankhard  is  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
acts  of  his  inmiediate  predecessor  in  that  chain  of  being. 
From  this  czocli2<S,  sankh4r&  Q^essfis^^o  winnydnan  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  defined  to  be  the  consciousness  of  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  body  and  the  understand- 
ing,  which  form  the  six  Ayatana  and  are  not  in  existence 
until  after  the  body  is  formed:  S^^s^^o  winnydnan 
therefore  can  only  be  understood  as  signifying  a  power 
hereafter  to  be  developed,  when  the  organs  have  come  into 
existence  and  come  in  contact  with  external  objects.  (48)  How 
consciousness  can  exist  in  the  abstract,  without  the  exist- 
ence of  any  conscious  being,  is  difficult  if  not  impossible '  to 
understand.  This  undeveloped  consciousness  is  regarded' 
as  the  antecedent  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  body  and 
mind  as  the  antecedent  of  the  organs  of  the  body  and 
mind.  (49)  The  S^^B^a^-^j^winnyinan  or  consciousness,  which 
is  the  third  in  this  chain  of  existence,  is  declared  to  be  the 
84QS3aK*^eo  winny&imn  or  consciousness  of  the  organs  of 
body  and  mind  which  are  the  fifth  in  the  series.  All  this 
unphilosophical  confusion  of  thought  and  expression  is  used 

8;&^«^^o  Qu^S«^«^^«  (98cD394a^^e  4s>3coS«^^^o  &€>eo39 
«^i^e  ^qo  g€)©^  eooQadrfcikoD  &&9«!^<lce,  tattha  kataman  san- 
khdrappachcbayi  winD&nan  chakkhuwinninan  sotawinninan  gh&- 
nawinndnan  jiwlidwinndnan  kdyawinndnan  manowinndnan  idon 
vuchchati  sankhdrappachchayd  winndnan.  What  is  the  Winndna 
the  consciooBness,  the  consequence  of  Sankbura^  the  consciousness 
of  the  eye,  the  consciousness  of  the  ear,  the  consciousness  of  the 
nose,  the  conssiousness  of  the  tongue,  the  consciousness  of  the 
body,  the  consciousness  of  the  mind,  this  is  the  consciousness,  the 
result  of  Sankhdra. 

(49.)    See  S)®®  Bfiis>da  etoODd)  {gCDOo,   Dhamma  cfaakkappa 
wattana  suttan. 
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to  avoid  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  existence  oft 
creator.  We  may  observe  that  the  oS5)  or  oSkOo  does 
not  signify  that  by  which  a  thing  is  made  or  produced,  but 
that  which  is  the  antecedent  of  the  thing  produced,  sal 
without  which  the  thing  would  not  be.  Thus  tiie  beaulifiil 
organization  of  the  body,  with  all  its  indications  of  a  de- 
signing and  powerful  architect,  is  stated  to  be  the  conse- 
quent of  its  own  consciousness :  and  the  eye  with  its  com- 
plicated mechanism  is  represented  as  being  the  consequent 
of  the  0ds5g8^8sqs^eco  chakkhtiwinny&nan  or  the  eje  con- 
sciousness :  and  the  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  thi 
other  bodily  organs.  Besides,  in'this  passage  the  oooS)3di 
sankard  ure  not  existing  things,  but  merely  the  qualities  of 
^actions  previously  performed,  and  Budha  teaches,  that  the 
qualities  of  actions  performed  by  a  Being  (whether  man  ei 
animal)  now  non-existent,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  body  and  mind  of  a  new  Man,  witboot  die 
intervention  of  any  active  agent.  This  I  believe  is  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  o8$eo§c5o3<^  p&tiedia- 
sammupp&d&  so  far  as  the  production  of  the  body  and  nund 
of  man  is  concerned. 

The  doctrine  of  Nirwana  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  preceding.  The  word  ^Soeo  nirwana  (from  ^  ni,  a 
negative,  and  Sb^eo  wfina  desire)  sonifies  a  complete  firee- 
dom  from  desire,  and  this  necessarily  leads  to  a  complete 
cessation  of  existence.  Thus  at  the  close  of  Budha's  first 
discourse  at  Benares,  having  stated  that  he  has  experienced 
this  cessation  of  O-^coo  tanhA  or  desire,  he  observes, 
Cfw8®«5^93dBeS  «D^3c^^  geoQ)CD9»g)3  ayamantimajsti 
natthi  d&ni  punabbawo.  '^  This  is  my  last  birth ;  heno^Eutii 
I  shall  have  no  other  state  of  existence'*  and  at  the  close 
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of  his  discourse  called  Brama  J4Ia  (50)  he  says^  Bikhus,  that 
which  binds  the  Tatagato  (i.  e.  Budha)  to  existence  is  cut 
off,  but  his  body  still  remains,  and  while  his  body  remains 
gods  and  men  perceive  him ;  but  at  the  end  of  life,  when 
the  body  is  dissolved  neither  gods  nor  men  will  perceive 
him ;  that  is,  he  will  no  longer  exist.  (51) 

^db^  i|pcJeo«)n^co3  0590  dejeo^  cy^S^qB  £^efQ092Oo  q^QeS^  bhik 
khawe  tathigatassa  k&yo  uchchimia  bhawanettiko  titthati  assakdy 
^4wa  thassati  t&wa  dewa  manuss&nan  dakkhinti  (see  the  Englis 
in  the  Lecture). 

(51.)  There  was  a  controversy  at  M&tara  some  years  ago  on 
the  subject  of  Nirw&na ;  one  party  holding  that  it  was  the  entire 
cessation  of  existence,  while  the  opposite  party  held  that  some 
purt  of  the  WifiMna  (consciousness)  existed  and  enjoyed  perfect 
ni^ipiness,  although  none  but  a  Rabat  could  explain  the  nature  of 
that  existence  nor  its  enjoyment  Mr.  G.'s  view  is  the  correct 
one,  acoording  to  Budhiem  there  is  nothing  immortal.  When 
Buddha  died  it  is  stated  that  Sakray&  uttered  the  following  stanza, 

€^<D«*goeM^3g<9^Q3S,  anichch&watan  sankh&r&  upp4dawaya 
dhanmiino  upajjitw&  ninyjhanti  t&anvupasamo  sukhoti.  "Truly 
the  Sankh4r4s,  the  component  parts  of  human  nature,  are  imper- 
manent; their  nature  is  to  come  into  existence  and  die.  Being 
bom  they  disappear;  their  go«^®9wupasamo  complete  subjection  is 
luqipiness.    Then  the  Priest  Anuraddha  rehearsed  this   G&ti,  ipes* 

i)«^€b«^Shc&(D«^»3^Q^  Asallitena  chittena  wedananajjha  wasayi 
pajjotassewa  nibb&nan  wimokhochetasoahuti.  With  a  firm  mind 
be  bore  the  pain,  as  a  fire  which  extinguished  itself  the  mind 
boeame  free  (fW>m  every  thing  existing)  (Mahaparinibbana  Suttan.) 
Ab  Hie  o8ft)eogcjo3^  Patichcha  samuppdda  gives  the  consequence 
of  igoonuice  and  so  on,  the  complete  cessation  of  ignorance  neces-* 
parily  results  in  a  cessation  of  all  the  consequents,  so  that  the  being 
himself  ceases  to  exist  It  is  said  dSS^tsvdSs'Qa  c^05®<5^  e^fsa^ 
od^^Q  g^Q  «^^8<oe^9go9ce9e69  ^s^dS^^SDo,  jatinirodho  jar&  marana 
Soka  paridewa  dukkha  domanassupdyas^  nirodho.  from  the  ces- 
saiion  of  birth  is  the  cessation  of  decay,  death,  sorrow,  crying,  pain, 
dkigust  uttd  passionate  discontent.  Thus  this  whole  body  of  sorrow 
oeases  to  exist.    (Sanyut  Nikaya.) 
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Nirwana  is  represented  by  the  metaphor  of  a  large  fire 
which  has  burnt  itself  out»  and  by  a  lamp  the  oil^and  wick 
of  which  are  completely  consumed  so  that  nothing  remainjL 
Nirwana  is  the  entire  cessation  of  existence.  Itdiffen 
from  annihilation^  as  that  supposes  that  an  existent  soul 
has  been  destroyed,  whereas  according  to  Budba  there  is 
no  soul  in  existence  whioh  can  be  annihilated. 

The  morality  of  the  Budhist  system  is  pure,  no  vice  being 
tolerated.  The  five  precepts  binding  on  every  Budhist  are 
1.  Not  to  destroy  animal  life, — 2.  To  abstiain  from  stealing. 
3. — To  abstain  from  lying,— 4.  To  abstain  from  illicit  inter- 
course with  women,  and  5. — To  abstain  from  drinking  in« 
toxicating  liquors.  (52)  In  addition  to  these  precepts,  talc 
bearing,  slander,  harsh  and  injurious  language,  envy  and 
anger  are  prohibited,  and  the  opposite  virtues  are  recom- 
mended. Almsgiving  is  specially  recommended,  aiid  the 
most  excellent  of  all  gifls  is  stated  to  be  that  of  religious  in* 
struction.  (53)  Budha,  however,  only  legislatedfor  his  priests; 
with  respect  to  others  he  was  only  a  Teacher,  (54)  Hia  oorap. 
mands  respecting  the  morals  of  the  Priesthood  are  contain- 
ed in  the  Pdrajika  and  Pachitti  sections  of  the  Winiya 
Fitaka.  A  digest  of  these  laws,  called  Pratimoksha  is 
directed  to  be  read  in  each  Chapter  of  the  Ordqr  on  the 


(52.)  ooc^'i&oocyo  p&ndtipatd  taking  away  life,  2  <f^«DS»^e» 
adinDilddu&  theft  (lit  taking  that  which  is  not  given)  3  gttoOdq 
musdwadd  lying  4  @S^303OS  micheh&chdr&,  illicit  sexual  intercourse 
5  g05(;^^(5co€)c£fo®^<;(^^^  sur^meraya  majjapami  datthina. 
The  use  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

(53.)  In  the  Subhasuttan  in  Majjhamanikdya  Budha  enumerates 
many  a  vice  and  many  a  virtue  with  their  consequent  reward. 

(54.)  Budha  is  called  ec^3<s^c^0  0@e^«e3e9e  sattha  dcwa^yanusdi- 
mm.     Teacher  of  gods  and  men. 
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new  and  full  moon  in  each  months  when  an  enquiry'  is'to 
be  made  respecting  the  morals  of  each  priest.  The 
laws  respecting  ecclesiastical  discipline  [are  contained 
in  the  Maha  Waggo  and  Chula  Waggo  of  the  Winiya 
Pitaka,  but  the  subject  is  too  large  to  be  entered  upon  in 
this  lecture.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  the 
moral  purity  of  the  Priesthood,  and  to  preserve  peace  and 
harmony  between  its  members  ;  with  what  success  it  is  not 
easy  to  state.  The  distinctions  of  Caste  are  not  admitted 
in  the  Priesthood.  {55) 

(65.)  Bndha  says  <od&)3  Bta'sxy^^o^  «9dcD36^«>3d  gav^S^v^ 
fi)6)e)«99  6tt€'(^^s>3d  SiB®ezos^DO&  QotsS^/G^^,  na  jachcha  wasa 
lohoti  najatchahoti  brahmano  kammaDawasalo  hoti  kamman&hoti 
brahmeDd.  By  birth  there  is  no  chanddla,  by  birth  iheare  is  no 
Brahmano,  by  actions  there  is  chanddla,  and  by  actions  there  is 
Brahmana. 

When  king  M&dhnra  waited  on  (he  priest  Mahdkachch&na  and 
said,  g3sfd^  S'Qoo  OiSh^  6&&9Q0og  g^Qsf&^oQ^ttS^}  &«^<j^3 
(Bq^-^  i^as^esi^  ^^^S^^  g3QEf£'d$€)  ^f^A^Ga  Qs^^oB^o  ^5>$m^^(*o9 
tfS^aa^  G<^949<  §9sf£^G  ^46)ecf4S  $^«C9  <f&«re)^  §9«f€Mio 
gcd«;ff^  ^exuo  Sd&oo  gQ9<s33  eTcDa  gcs}£t5$  gsf€<6ee<s}9  gsf0 
<^cs9Q^y  brahmana  bho  kachch&na  ewamahansu  br&hmandwa 
settho  wanno  hino  anyo  wanno  brahman&wa  sakko  wanno  kanho 
anyowanno  brahmandwa  sujjhanti  no  abbrahmand  brahmand  brah^ 
muno  puttfi  oraso  mukhato  jiti  brahmaja  brahmanimmita  brahma* 
dayiid^ti.  ''Venerable  kachchdna  the  brahmins  say  that  (the 
Brahmins)  alone  are  oi  high  caste,  other  castes  are  low,  the  brah- 
mins are  of  white  caste,  others  are  of  black  caste  the  Brahmins  are 
pure,  those  who  are  not  Brahmins  are  not  so,  the  Brahmins  are 
the  only  beloved  sons  of  Brahma,  they  proceed  from  his  mouth, 
iegotten  by  Brahma,  created  by  Brahma  and  are  enheritors  of 
Brahma.''  The  Priest  replied,  ^^  qd&o  ^s^^^  tSecooS  6'Qg3<3'a3 
^co€>^Q^  fff&n^  ^cooCoc^  9^(^oG)d®<>,  iti  bhawan  kachch&no  kimah&ti 
^htfsdyewakho  esc  mah&  r^ja  loknsmin.  ''The  Venerable  kach- 
:faAna  said  great  king  this  dc<*)aration  was  only  a  sound  in  the 
vorld  "  and  added,  Oo  <39£4^*>^  ^csyo^d  Qed^cse^a  9&8  ^ts^d^ 
97a  £^<o^^G^  Q^OB^ts^^  Cdf^oe^Qo  f^fsydiS^o^Qo  Qcy^9<s^ 
^ticoJcStb  g@g<i)9fi  oG&3  ^oo6i  <So  ^)d  ddtitsiQ  ^^s^oB^d  6cs€)3 
•<9  g.iKfSt^^  erfe&arfoB  <3^Se^<5^co3  ScJccjedce  a^*?^^  BtittotSa  g&gdb^ 
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The  legends  of  Budhism  are  numerous,  many  are  con- 
tained in  the  Pansya  panas  Jataka  book,  and  in  Hie  Bast 
Wahini.  (56)  The  Singhalese  translation  of  these  latter  tala 
being  contained  in  Saddharma  Alank&ra,  I  give  a  Bket«^  of 
one  of  them  exemplifying  Ijie  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties. 


HISTORY  OF   DARMA  SONDA. 


Long  after  Ijie  doctrines  of  Budhism  had  been  foxgotten 
and  a  comparatively  short  time  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  another  Budha,  a  desire  to  know  what  the  doctrinei 
of  that  religion  were^  sprang  up  in  the  minds  of  individnab. 
Among  them  was  a  King  of  Benares^  named  Dharma  Sonda. 
After  he  was  established  in  his  kingdom,  he  became  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  religious  knowledge*    He 


8  C38&3<d9949  t9o«)3(5  cSejaaS  0C33c03d  6co83$,  tan  kimmannm 
mah&r&ja  khattiyassa  chdpi  ijjheiya  dhan^Dew&  dhannenawa  nyii 
t^newi  jdtariipeDawd  khattiyo  pitssissa  pubbutth4yi  pachchani  pait 
kink&ra  patiss&wi  mandpachdri  piyawddini  br^mano  pissMsa 
wesso  pissdssa  suddo  pissdssa  pubbutthdyi  pachch&aipati  kiokea 
patiss&wi  manapacbdri  piyaw&di.  '^What  thinkest  thou  grtl^ 
king,  that  if  one  of  the  kbastriye  (warrior)  tribe  abounded  io  weakt, 
grain,  silver  and  gold  members  of  the  khastriya  tribe  rise  be&g 
him  and  go  to  bed  after  him,  await  his  commands,  behave  acconfiar 
to  his  pleasure  and  use  pleasant  words,  so  do  the  BrahmiuSi  vay^ii 
and  the  suddras,  rise  before  him,  go  to  bed  after  him  await  hk 
commands,  behave  according  to  his  pleasure  and  use  plftiitnt 
Words.**   (Madhurita  Suttan  Majjhimanikaya.) 

(66.)  The  Pansiyapanasj&tak^  (literally)  560  births,  is  Oie  Coo- 
mentary  on  the  J&taka  g&th&s.  Hasawdhine  forms  no  part  of  the 
sacred  books  of  Budhism.  It  is  howerer  written  in  easy  but  veiy 
elegant  Pili,  and  is  generally  the  first  book  the  P&li  student  ii 
required  to  construe. 
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thought  hiuch  on  the  subject,  and  considered  that  a  Prince 
without  a  knowledge  of  religiou,  was  like  a  man,  omamen* 
ted  with  jewels,  but  destitute  of  garments  requisite  for  the 
purposes  of  decency.  He  communicated  his  thoughts  to  hia 
councillors,  and  enquired  if  any  of  them  conld  either  instruct 
him  or  tell  him  where  he  could  obtain  information  on  this 
importantsubject.  The  noblemen  ofhis  Court  acknowledged 
their  inability  to  give  their  Sovereign  the  information  he 
required.  The  King  then  directed  the  public  crier  to 
make  proclamation,  that  if  any  individual  could  explain 
any  of  the  doctrines  of  Budha  he  should  be  munificently 
rewarded,  upon  communicating  his  knowledge  to  the  King. 
He  afterwards  sent  an  elephant  laden  with  tiie  most  costly 
treasures,  round  the  city,  promising  to  bestow  the  whole 
upon  any  person  who  could  communicate  to  him  any  por- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  a  former  Budha.  Not  meeting  with 
success  he  afterwards  offered  to  become  the  personal  slave 
of  any  one  who  could  recite  to  him  only  one  stanza  spoken 
by  a  Budha. 

His  mind  became  exceedingly  agitated  with  this  un* 
quenchable  thirst  for  religious  knowledge,  and  he  deter* 
mined  to  leave  his  kingdom  in  charge  of  his  Chief  Ministers 
while  he  sought  in  foreign  lands  the  information  he  so 
much  desired.  During  his  travels  he  entered  a  thick  forest, 
and  regardless  of  the  fierce  animals  who  dwelt  there,  enter* 
tained  a  hope  that  he  should  succeed  in  his  effi>rt8  even  in 
that  unpromising  place. 

When  a  peculiarly  meritorious  act  is  performed  by  any 
person,  the  Crystal  Throne  of  India  (or  Sakraya,  the  King 
of  the  Gods  residing  on  the  summit  of  Maha  Meru,) 
becomes  hot,  and  by  this  his  attention  is  directe4  to  the 
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circumstance.     In  consequence  of  the  eminent  merit  of  the 
proceedings  of  Darma  Sonda,  the  throne  of  India  became 
heated,  and  the  God,  perceiving  the  whole  of  the  circnm- 
stances,  determined  to  assist  him.     For  this  purpose  hi 
assumed  the  form  of  a  fierce  man-eating  demon,  and  armed 
with  a  sharp  sword  and  a  massy  club,  and  with  blood  drip« 
ping  from  his  jaws,  stood  before  the  King.     The  Prince 
was  unmoved  by  his  fierce  appearance,  but  hoping  to  ob- 
tain, even  from  him,  the  knowledge  he  so  earnestly    desired, 
courteously  addressed  him,  saying,  O  thou  who  inhabitest 
this  delightful  forest,  I  have  left  my  kingdom  in  search  of 
religious  knowledge.     Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
teachings  of  Budha?     The  demon  replied,   I   know   one 
stanza.    Will  you  conununicate  it  to  me,  said  the  Prince. 
What  reward  will  you  give  to  your  teacher,  asked  the 
demon.     Were  I  in  my  kingdom,  observed  the  Prince,  1 
would  reward  you  most  liberally,  but  in  this  forest  I  have 
nothing  but  my  person  to  present  to  you.     That  will  be 
sufficient,  said  the  demon,  let  me  eat  you.     But,  asked  the 
Prince,  how  can  you  instruct  me  after  you  have  have  eaieo 
me  ?     And  how  can  I  teach  while  I  am  hungry,  replied  the 
demon.  But  I  wiU  propose  a  plan  by  which  both  of  us  may 
be  gratified :  and  turning  towards  a  rock  perpendicular  on 
one  side  and  a  yodun  (about  14  miles)  high,  which  he  had 
miraculously  formed,  he  said.  Do  you  see  this  rock?  Ascend 
to  it4i  summit,  and  I  will  stand  here  below.     I  will  open  my 
mouth  wide,  and  you  must  leap  from  the  rock  into  my 
mouth,  and  during  your  descent  I  will  repeat  a  stanza 
spoken  by  a  Budha.     Agreed,  exclaimed  the  Prince,  and 
moralising  as  he  went  ascended  the  mountain.     Whoi  he 
had  gained  the  summit,  he  cried  out,  Demon,  attend  !  teach 
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tee  while  I  make  my  leap  :  and  bo  saying,  he  sprang  from 
the  rock  towards  the  extended  jaws  of  the  demon :  hut 
Indra  assuming  his  own  proper  shape,  received  the  King 
in  his  arms,  conveyed  him  to  the  summit  of  Maha  Meru, 
and  after  having  treated  him  with  the  highest  respect, 
placed  him  upon  his  thit>ne,  and  repeated  the  following 
Btanza: — 

><^(5iC5&)  &  6>se«j  go:e9#6b  f9^Sb  anichcha  wata  san- 
kh&rfk  uppfida  waya  dhammino  uppajitwa  nirujjanti  t^san 
wupasamo  sukho. 

"^  The  component  parts  of  human  nature  certainly  are 
mutahle :  they  are  things  produced  and  destroyed.  Being 
Imntb  they  cease  to  be :  Happiness  conskts  in  their  com- 
plete subjection^*' 


Many  tales,  equally  improbable  might  be  produced,  but 
little  of  the  doctrines  of  Budha  can  be  derived  from  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  sketch  of  Budhism  contained  in  this 
Lecture  will  be  found  correct,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  most 
approved  Pali  authorities. 
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Description  of  two  Birds  new  to  the  recorded  fauna  of  (Peyton* 
By  H.  Netilii,  Esq. 


The  announcement  that  two  birds  have  been  disooTered 
new  to  the  recorded  Fauna  of  the  Island,  which  I  to-djij 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  to  the  Society,  is  aecompuiied 
by  circumstances  rendering  it  noteworthy. 

Both  species  are  from  the  country  round  Nuwara  £liy% 
and  both  are  already  known  as  denizens  of  the  Nilgherry 
Hills  of  the  continent. 

The  first,  a  solitary  snipe,  possesses  no  great  intere^ 
as  the  birds  of  that  genus  are  known  to  have  a  wide  range ; 
but  the  second,  a  Flycatcher  of  feeble  flight,  is  one  <tf  dote 
instances  of  the  repetit  ion  of  a  species  in  isolated  localities, 
that  for  the  present  are  unaccountable,  and  act  as  a  bar  tt 
all  but  idle  speculation ;  and,  as  it  is  only  by  patiently*  and 
carefully  tracing  each  link,  that  we  can  hope  ever  to  find 
the  original  chains  that  bound  our  Island  to  the  Contineni 
or  other  tracts  now  covered  by  the  sea,  each  species  held  in 
common  between  two  such  widely  separated  highland  d^ 
tricts,  brings  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  original  bond  of  aflinity 
or  source  of  community. 

The  Snipe,  Scolopax  nemoricola,  Hodg.^  is  found  amoag 
low  bushes  at  the  edge  of  swampy  Patina  Iands»  and  ii 
scarce. 

Its  flight  is  similar  to  tne  first  rise  of  the  Woodcock, 
but  it  drops  quickly,  as  that  bird  does  at  certain  seasons; 
and  hence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Scolopax  rusticola, 
L.y  entered  as  a  native  of  Cevlon  in  Sir  E.  Tennent's  list  of 
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birds,  is  no  other  than  the  present  species.  However,  as 
S.  Rusticolot  L.,  has  been  frequently  obtained  in  India,  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  sportsmen  would  forward  skins  for 
identification. 

The  Flycatcher,  Leucocerca  fuscoventrtit,  FrarikL,  af- 
fects the  edges  of  jangle,  living  in  pairs,  though  occasion- 
ally two  or  more  such  pairs  associate,  and  perch  on  the  top- 
most twigs  of  the  brushwood,  whence  they  flit  after  passing 
insects. 

These,  a  Pericrocotas,  and  the  Blue  Creeper,  Dendro- 
philafronialiSf  Horsf.,  have  a  curious  habit  of  accompanying 
each  other  in  quest  of  food ;  probably  the  two  former  follow 
t  o  catch  the  insects  started  from  moss  and  lichen  by  the 
active  Creepers,  though  possibly  they  merely  unite  to  guard 
better  against  ihe  swoop  of  the  Hawk  and  Kestrel. 

Whichever  it  may  be,  this  peculiarity  struck  me  most 
forcibly,  when  sitting  hidden  among  the  hills,  I  have  gazed 
at  the  dark  and  lifeless  shade  around,  and  been  almost 
startled  by  the  noisy  twittering  of  the  three  allies,  explor- 
ing the  recesses  of  the  old  Rhododendron  trees  above  me 
before  passing  on  to  other  haunts,  leaving  the  forest  as 
silent  as  before. 

I  append  a  very  brief  description  of  each  species  for 
information  of  any  one  who  may  take  an  interest  in  our 
Ornithology. 

ScolopcLx  Nemoricola,  Hodff. 

This  species  is  very  similar  in  general  plumage  to  the 
common  snipe,  Gallinago  gallinula^  Z.,  but  may  be  at  once 
distinguished,  by  the  whole  of  the  plumage  beneath  being 
barred  with  dusky  brown. 

Mr.  Hodgson  remarks,  "its  general  structure  is  that 
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of  a  snipe,  its'  bill  a  woodcock's,  and  the  legs  and  feet  tie 
larger  than  in  Gallinago." 

Length,  12^  inches,  Extent  19 — of  wing,  5^ — bill  i\ 
tarsus,  1^ — Weight,  6  oz. 

Leucocercae  fuicoventrCs  frankL 

Plumage  above,  dusky  black — ^head,  cheeks,  and  chm, 
black.  Beneath,  white,  somewhat  tinged  round  tlie  vent  snd 
under  tail  coverts.  Breast,  broadly  banded  with  mkgled 
black  and  white  Tail  dusky,  lighter  (save  on  the  central 
feather)  at  the  tips.    Irides  brown.    Bill  and  legs,  darL 

Length  6|  inches — wing,  3 — ^tail,  3^. 

This  species  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  I. 
cotnpressirostris,  Blytk,  by  its  breast  band»  whieh  reaosbles 
in  colour  the  fur  of  the  Chinchilla. 
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Dtieription  of  a  New  G^nus  andfivt  new  Speciee  of  Marine 
Univahes  Jrom  the  Southern  Province^  Ceylon. — jffy 
G.  Nevill,  C,  M.  Z.  S.,  and  H.  Nevili.,  Hon.  Sec. 
K,  A.  S.  (C.  B.),  F.  Z.  S- 


ROBINSOKIA,  N.  O. 

Typ  :  R.  Ceylanica,  G.  k  H.  Nev. 

Testft  naticoide&y  impervift ;  anfrac :  paucis^  dasoenden^ 
tibuB  rapideque  grandeseentibiis ;  Bpirft  elevat£ ;  aperturft 
lat& ;  coUumellft  simpUciy  mbcrassati ;  laluro  callo  tenui 
adjnncto. 


Robinsonia  Ceylanica^  n.  e. 

Testd  diffuse  ventricosfty  non  nitente ;  spiri  acutiori ; 
anfract:  4,  rapide  tumentibu8>  longitudinaliter  obscure 
striatisy  convezis :  juxta  suturam,  anfractAsqne  ultimi  par- 
tem inferiorem,  albescente  ;  ooUumellft  albid&y  apertur& 
interne  fuscente. 

Long  7-16th  unc.  Lat  3-8th  uno. 

Hab.  Mitara,  Ceylon. 


Robinsonia  puiilla^  n.  t . 

Testft  ovatfty  spir&  acutft ;  anfract :  4.  convezis,  longitu- 
dinaliter subtilissime  striatis ;  albid&,  castaneo  varie  fas- 
ciat& ;  aperturft  pyriformi,  fasciis  interne  perspicuis. 

Long.  \  unc.  Lat.  3-1 6th  unc. 

Hab.  Balapitiya,  Ceylon. 
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Pleurotoma  {Mangelia)  Boakei,  n.  $. 

Testft  fusiformi-oblongfty  utrinque  attenuatA,  suboptri 
nitente,  costis  propinquis  laevibuB  longitudinaliter  O08titl» 
interstitiia  striis  subtilissimis  deciissat& ;  fulvo-albescentir 
anfractiis  ultimi  parte  inferior!,  (intus  oonspicue)  caBtanei 
Buperiori  castaneo  bifasciat&  ;  anfract :  7.  convexisy  ad 
suturam  abrupte  conyexim  incurvatis,  sinii  indistincto, 
labro  exteme  incrassato,  albido,  intus  minute  crenulato. 

Long.  ^  unc.  Lat.  3-16th  unc 

Hab.  BaUpitiya,  Ceylon. 


Pleurotoma  emretdtOf  n.  t. 

Te8t&  pyramidali,  longitudinaUter  nodoso-plicatA,  trto»- 
versim  forte  oostafily  alb^&>  juxta  suturam  basemque  ca»- 
taneo  ligat&>  apertur&  crenulat&>  castaneft,  labro  extene 
incrassato,  anfractibus  5.  paulim  convexis,  sinCL  indistincto. 

Long.  ^  unc.  Lat.  1-lOth  uno. 

Hab.  BiJapitiyay  Ceylon. 


Pleurotoma  lemnUeatOy  tu  s. 

Test&  ovatA,  spirft  brevi ;  anfractibus  8.  longitndinaliter 
nodoso-plicatis  ;  solid&,  fulvA  juxta  suturam  basemque  cin- 
ereo  ligat&>  fasciisque  2.  castaneis  in  anfractii  ultimi 
omatfty  apertura  fortim  crenulatft,  labro  exteme  incrassato. 
sintL  rotundatOy  fasciis  interne  oonspicuis. 

Long,  f  unc  Lat.  ^  unc. 

Hab.  Balapitiya,  Ceylon. 

May  7,  1869. 
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A  brief  notice  of  ttoBERT  Knox  and  hit  Companions 
in  captivity  in  Kandy  for  the  space  of  twenty  years^  disco^ 
vered  among  the  Dutch  Records  preserved  in  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  Ojice,  Colombo,  and  translated  into  JEnglish, 
by  J.  B.  Kake. 


The  Dutch  Beoorcb  preserved  in  the  Colonial  Secre* 
tary's  Office  consist  of  a  great  number  of  volumes  and  em** 
brace  a  vast  variety  of  subjects.  The  curious  investigator 
will  have  his  labours  amply  rewarded  by  the  rich  store  of 
materials  which  those  records  will  furnish  on  almost  every 
given  subject  |  historical  and  political ;  educational  and 
ecclesiastical;  foreign  and  domestic;  despatches  to  Holland 
and  Batavia;  official  letters  civil  and  military;  reports  con« 
ceming  tanks  and  cultivation,  pearls  and  cinnamon ;  in- 
structions to  Dissdvas ;  terms  of  contract  with  natives ; 
treaties  with  foreign  powers ;  sailing  directions  for  India- 
men,  and  orders  of  battle  for  ships  of  war>  &c  &c.  Inter- 
mingled with  these  and  other  important  matters*  one  will 
not  only  meet  with  a  very  orthodoic  Protestant  catechism 
for  young  people,  but  what  also  may  have  been  regarded 
by  the  sedate  Dutch  matrons  of  the  period  as  equally 
orthodox  and  important,  a  recipe  for  the  making  of  beer  ! — ^ 
not  indeed  the  veritable  beer  of  Europe — ^tfae  offspring  of 
malt  and  hops — but  some  colonial  invention,  and  designated 
either  Klein  bier  or  Zet  bier.  The  brave  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  of  Colombo  were  found  to  be  poisoned  by  abomi- 
nable mixtures  sold  in  the  market  under  the  respectable 
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name  of  beer^,  the  supply  shipd  firc^  Holland  used  to  arriTe 
only  once  in  a  twelye-month ;  and  the  soldiers,  like  all  brave 
warriors  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  wotild  bavte  their 
beer.  It  is  no  woUd^r  then,  that  in  going  over  the  multifa- 
rious  records  of  the  Dutch  period,  that  I  happened  to  light 
on  a  notice  of  Robert  Knox  and  his  companions  in  tht 
«ad  state  of  their  captivity.  ^ 

The  first  notice  that  I  happened  to  discover  is  to  be 
found  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  iDutch  records,  in  a  Mfnwt^ 
of  Council,  dated  Saturday,  18th  September,  1660.  Li 
this  document  mention  is  made,  not  indeed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  frigate  Ann  (which  was  conunanded,  as  is  well  known, 
by  Captain  Knox,  senior)  at  the  Bay  of  Cottiar,  bat  of  ita 
sudden  departure,  *^  sailing  away  from  Cottiar,  and  leaving 
her  Captain  and  some  of  the  crew  in  captivity  among  the 
Kandians.^'  The  Government  is  also  informed  by  the 
authorities  at  Tiincomalee,  that  the  crew  of  the  Englisb 
vessel  had  come  on  shore  at  Cottiar,  cleared  tiie  jangle,  and 
cut  palisades  with  great  labour  and  trouble,  with  the  view 
of  erecting  a  fortification ;  and  that  a  raging  fever  had  twmjji 
great  havoc  amongst  them,  sweeping  away  nine  of  them, 
and  leaving  twenty-five  in  a  miserable  condition*  The 
Council  express  their  astonishment  on  hearing  these  Uungs, 
and  appear  to  be  at  a  loss  wh<xn  to  blame  the  most,  whether  the 
Kandian  monarch,  whom  they  suspect  of  bad  faith,  or  their 
good  friends  and  allies  the  English ;  and  finally  resolve  ti» 
adopt  effectual  measures  for  securing  the  island  a^t&>t 
foreign  invasion,  and  guarding  against  the  treachery  of 
Rctjah  Singha.  The  next  notice  occurs  in  the  7th  volome, 
where  we  find  a  Minute  of  Council,  dated  Monday  the 
2l8t,  and  [Thursday]   the  24th  October,   1669,    which    an* 
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•Wers  to  the  10th  year  of  Knox's  captivity.     This   Minute 
is  as  follows: 

''  By*  the  Englishmen  who,  some  years  ago,  came  on 
ftn  embassy  to  Cottiar,  and  were  carried  captive  by  Rajah 
Singha^  and  have  to  the  present  time  been  forcibly  detained, 
an  ola,  inscribed  in  English,  and  secretly  despatched  in  the 
hands  of  a  Malabar  named  Perga^  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  to  Madras,  having  been  handed  by  the  said 
bearer  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  it  is  translated 
and  reads  as  follows  : 

••  HoNOBED  Sir  Edward, 

"  In  the  year  1664,  we  received  a  packet  marked  61, 
and  particularly  addressed  to  us,  which  is  all  that  we  have 
received,  although  Mr.  Vassal*  has  received  some,  but  con- 
cealed the  fact  from  us,  and  money  too,  which  we  have  not 
once  received,  though  our  neediness  is  so  great.  Our  com- 
rades are  all  still  alive  and  in  health.  Only  Arthur  Emery, 
the  Captain,  and  John  Gregory  are  dead.  There  are 
twenty-three  of  us  alive  at  present,  who  would  be  glad  to 
regain  their  liberty.  As  for  news,  we  date  not  write  any, 
fearing  that  our  note  may  be  intercepted  or  miscarried  ; 
snd  we  refer  you  to  the  bearer,  Perga,  who  can  inform  you 
of  all  that  has  passed  better  than  we  can  write.  He  has 
hazarded  his  life  in  carrying  this.     We  intreat  you  to 


•  This  man,  Mr.  William  Vassal,  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
ship  "  Persia,"  wrecked  upon  the  Maldives  in  the  year  1658. 
They  made  their  way  in  boiats  to  Ceylon,  but  open  landing  to 
recruit  and  buy  provisions,  were  set  upon  and  captured  by  the 
natiV4*8.  Knox  gives  particulars  about  him  and  his  companions  in 
ch.  4,  port  IV,  of  his  account  of  bis  captivity. 

T 
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reward  him  liberally.  The  Dutch  are  not  so  careless  as  to 
let  him  pass  unperceiyed.  If  you  can  by  any  means  send 
some  assistance^  as  the  bearer  Perga  can  direct  yon,  to  m 
poor  afflicted  captives,  we  shall  not  cease  to  implore  for  yon 
long  life,  health,  and  prosperity,  while  we  remain  year 
Honor's  servants. 

(Sighed)        John  LoVelakd, 
Robert  Knox.'' 

The  writing  in  the  margin,  is  as  follows :  ''  Zealand, 
2l8t  August,  1669."  The  direction  was,  "  Into  whatever 
good  Christian  hands  this  note  shall  come,  we  pray,  for 
God's  sake,  to  aid  in  forwarding  it." 

This  translation  having  been  read,  the  Minute  proce^ 
to  state : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  forementioned  ola,  it  being 
considered  that  we  and  the  English  nation  are  not  only 
neighbours,  good  friends  and  allies,  but  especially  also  of 
the  same  religion,  and  are  consequently  so  much  the  more 
obliged  in  conscience,  among  other  things  to  afford  them 
help  in  their  necessity,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  permit,  in  a  more  especial  manner  at  present,  when 
the  aforesaid  bearer  is  persuaded  by  His  Excellency  to  go 
up  again,  in  order  to  carry  to  them  some  relief  and  return 
with  further  intelligence,  it  is,  for  these  and  other  weighty 
reasons,  (and  also  that  we  may  hereafter  send  through  the 
same  some  support  to  our  own  poor  countrymen,)  found 
good  and  understood,  to  send  back  the  said  ola-bearer, 
with  a  sum  of  50  gold  pagodas  for  the  maintenance  of  cor 
aforesaid  good  friends  and  allies,  and  as  much  of  clothing 
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as  he  may  dare,  and  can  conveniently,  carry  on  his  shoulder 
as  a  chitty,  and  also  a  note  written  in  English  as  well  as  in 
Dutch,  enclosed  in  a  quill,  and  containing  as  follows  : — 

''  To  all  ouj^  good  friends  and  dear  allies,  the  honora- 
ble officers,  and  captives  of  inferior  rank  of  the  English 
nation. 

"  Being  informed  of  your  great  need  and  wretchedness, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  performing  the  Christian  duty  of 
assisting  you  with  such  articles  of  clothing  as  the  bearer 
will  deliver  to  you,  together  with  50  pagodas  ready  money. 
We  have  sent  to  Madras  the  ola  addressed  to  Sir  Edward, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  this.  Send  back  the  bearer  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  we  may  see  whether  through  his  fidelity,  we 
could,  to  some  extent,  assist  such  of  our  own  countryme  n 
as  are  suffering  great  want  [like  yourselves].  Hold  com- 
munication with  us  through  him,  for  we  will  always  help 
you  by  the  bearer,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  preserved  by  God, 
and  be  successful.    We  remain,  your  good  friend, 

Rykloff  Van  Goens." 

*'  Colombo,  22nd  October,  1669." 

After  this  the  Minute  proceeds  in  the  following  strain. 

"  And  since*  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  forward  the 
ola  to  Madras  as  early  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the 
friends  of  these  men  there  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  their  poor  countrymen,  it  is  resolved  to  send 
the  forementioned  ola,  by  the  first  opportunity,  to  Mr. 
Paviloen,  Governor  in  Coromandel,  who  shall  thence  for- 
ward it  to  Madras,  together  with  a  despatch  to  the  English 
authorities  there,  conceived  in  the  following  terms : — 
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"  To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  preeiding  at 
Madras  on  behalf  of  the  Honorable  C<Hnpany  of  the  illiu- 
trious  English  nation. 

"  Sib, 

"  Three  days  ago,  a  black  man,  calling  himself  Perga, 

appeared  before  me  in  Colombo,  and  placed  in  my  handi 

the  accompaning  note  written  on  the  leaf  of  a  sugar  tree,* 

and  from  it  Your  Excellency  will  learn  the  wretched  state 

of  your  people,  and  their  great  necessity,  which  permits  not 

of  being  any  longer  neglected.     We  have  assisted  ihtm 

with  some  clothes,  and  50  pagodas  ready  money,  which  the 

abovementioned  Perga  has  undertaken  to  convey   to  them 

without  fail,  and   return,  on  a  promise  of  a  reward  of  20 

pagodas  ;  and  we  hope  we  shall  always  be  able  by  means 

of  him,  to  help  both  your  people  and  ours.  I  have  enquired 

of  the  black,  Perga,  after  the  condition  of  both,  and  under- 

stood  him  to  say  that  23  Englishmen  are  still  alive,  namely. 

Captain  JoN  Loubling*  ^      These  four  are  ina 

illage  beyond  Kan- 
named  Legondet^ 


r  Captain  JoN  Loubling*  1      1 
}       „       Robert  Knox    f  villi 
J       „       John  Berry      |  dy 
t       „       WiLLiM  DBi"f      )  ry. 


5  Persons  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Markea,  who 
were  stranded  at  Calpentyn,  are  living  in  the  town  of 
Kandy. 

4  Persons '  in  Zalimoer,  a  division  of  the  town  of 
Kandy. 

4  Persons  in  Oere  Noere,  another  division   of  Kandy. 


*  The  Caryota  Urens,  or  Ja^ery  tree,  or  BoroMSus  JltiicUi- 
formiSy  the  Palmyra  or  Fan  palm. 

*  Perhaps  John  Laveland, 
\   William  Day, 
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3  in  the  King's  court. 

3  in  Bulatgamme,  a  third  division  of  Kandy. 
23  in  all,  both  of  officers  and  common  people.  Of  our 
people  there  are  living  18  or  20  persons  out  of  64,  the  rest 
having  been  put  to  death,  after  being  distributed,  like  your 
own  people,  in  the  King's  Court  and  in  other  places  round 
about  Kandy.  One  of  your  people  was  lately  put  to  death 
for  having  broken  a  porcelain  dish  in  the  palace.  We 
hope  that  God  will  at  length  be  moved  with  compassion, 
and  make  provision  for  the  release  of  these  wretched  men. 
We  shall  all  take  great  pains  to  attain  this  end,  seeing  that 
we  are  now,  (praise  God)  arrived  so  far  by  our  outposts 
that  we  can  reach  both  your  people  and  ours  in  two  days. 
But  the  whole  of  the  way  lies  through  dense  jungles,  and 
over  wild  mountains,  which  we  may  pass  more  by  wariness, 
oonsideration,  and  secrecy,  than  by  violence.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  we  will  not  be  remiss,  but  attempt  every  thing  in 
our  power  to  bring  out  both  your  people  and  ours,  without 
distinction,  from  their  captivity.  May  God  Almighty, 
whom  we  ought  to  pray  to  and  call  upon,  bless  this  resolu* 
iion  I  A  copy  (^  the  letter  which  we  have  written  to  your 
people  in  reply  to  their  ola  note  in  our  tongue,  with  its 
translation  into  English,  accompanies  this.  God  preserve 
your  Excellency.    I  remain.  Sir, 

**  Your  Excellency's  good  Friend  and  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)    Byklopp  Van  Goens." 
'*  Colombo,  23rd  October,  1669.    New  style."  J 

t  It  was  necessary  for  the  Dutch  Govenior  to  subjoiD  new 
style,  as  the  English  were  using  the  old  style,  and  did  not  adopt 
the  new  till  the  year  1752.  According  to  the  old  system,  the 
date  would  have  been  13lh  October. 
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This  interesting  document  stops  short  here.  Thit 
there  was  no  sequel  may  be  conjectured  from  this  considen- 
tion ;  that,  from  the  state  of  those  troublous  times,  nothing 
frurther  could  have  been  efleeted. 

The  recipe  for  making  Klein  Bier  (literally,  small  beer) 
alluded  to  above  is  as  follows : 
For  making  25  gallons. 

lbs  of  sugar. 

6  Measures  of  roasted  paddj. 

8  handfuls  of  the  leaves  called  by  the   Sinhalese 

ManoecockeJ* 
4  handfuls  of  Marygosy  f 

3  handfrils  of  lemon  leaves,  or  of  orange  or  lemon 
peel. 
These  ingredients  are  to  be  boiled  down  together  to  a 
fourth  part,  then  strained  through  a  cloth  into  a  vessel  of 
25  gallons  capacity,  which,  being  further  filled  with  cold 
water,  lees  of  [beer]  or  toddy,  to  produce  fermentation,  is 
to  be  left  fermenting  two  days  on  its  lees,  and  then  poured 
out  into  another  vessel,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  two  days 
and  pouring  it  out  into  a  third  vessel,  it  may  be  kept  for 
some  time,  if  covered  over  with  earth  or  sods." 


*  Leaves  of  the  Margosa  tree.  (Melia  Azidarachia  Indica) 
Sinhalese  Kohomba. 

t  Called  at  the  present  day  Pengiri-mdnOy  i.  e.  lemon  grass* 
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A  Summary  of  the  Contents  of  the  First  Booh  in  the  Buddhist 
Canon  called  the  Pdrdjika  Book, — By  the  Rev,  S,  CoLES. 


The  subjects  of  the  following  paper  are  extracted  from  a 
portion  of  the  Canonical  Books  of  Buddhism,  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  not  generally  been  unfolded  to  Oriental  scholars 
and  philologists.  It  is  well  known  to  all  whose  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  in  this  direction,  that  the  Canonical 
Books  of  the  Buddhist  system  have  a  three  fold-division,  and  are 
designated  the  Tun  Pitakas,  or  The  three  Caskets.  The  first 
of  these  is  called  the  Wiiiiya  Pitaka,  from  the  root  "iW"  "to 
guide,"  with  its  intensive  prefix '*  Wi^^ and  signifies,  propriety^ 
^ood  conduct,  or  discipline;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  sense 
€specially  that  this  word  is  used  as  a  distinguishing  epithet  to 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  which  entirely 
belong  to  the  Priesthood,  and  contain  injunctions  and  regula- 
tions relative  to  their  moral  and  ofiicial  course  of  actions.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  contents  of  these  books  afford  us  information 
on  Buddhism  as  it  practically  existed  in  the  time  of  its  founder, 
we  are  bound  to  examine  them  carefully  and  impartially,  to  see 
whether  the  theories  advanced  in  the  Sutta  Pitaka,  the  por- 
tion delivered  to  the  laity,  and  which  contains  the  doctrines  of 
Buddha,  are  there  maintained.  It  is  well  known  that  as  to  its 
doctrines.  Buddhism  is  a  system  of  Atheism, since,  according  to 
its  tenets,  there  is  no  Creator  nor  Preserver  of  the  Universe; 
no  one  to  reward  the  virtuous  or  punish  the  ill-doer;  but  that 
every  animal  is  ever  serving  imder  one  master — "  Kamma,"  the 
fruit  of  actions;  and  that  every  state  which  he  arrives  at  is  de- 
termined by  his  previous  deeds.  Buddha  never  rewards  nor 
punishes.     lie   was   only    the     Teacher,   and    declared  that 
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obedience  to  his  commands  Would,  ipso  facto^  bring  a  rewmrd 
superior  to  that  of  all  other  religions. 

With  regard  to  these  moral  precepts  it  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  they  are  not  exclusively  Grotamo  Buddha^s ;  ib 
fact  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  even  laid  claim  to  originat- 
ing any  one  of  them.  He  himself  declared  that  his  Dhamma 
(doctrine)  was  like  that  of  the  former  Buddha's;  which  evidently 
means  that  he  learnt  it  firom  other  religious  teachers  of  hk 
time,  especially  the  Brahmans;  andavery  superficial  glance 
at  the  Yedas  and  other  books  of  the  early  Brahmans  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  Gotamo,  in  addition  to  his  inward  monitor, 
thi^  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  had  ample  materials  around 
him,  to  mould  up  into  a  religion,  so  far  resembling  Brahmanism 
as  not  to  make  it  unnecessarily  distasteful  to  the  populace,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  diiferent,  that  he  might  hope  to  break  the 
yoke  of  the  Brahman  priests,  which  was  galling  to  the  people, 
but  more  especially  to  the  kings.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
note  how  far  the  parallelism  extends  in  the  case  of  Nordi 
Indian  kings  favouring  Buddhism  in  order  to  rid  themselves 
from  the  pretension  of  the  Brahmans,  and  that  of  the  monarchs 
of  Western  Europe  countenancing  the  Keformation  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  so  that  they  might  deliver 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  but  we  must  haste  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  now  before  us,  and  remind  our 
readers  that  as  regards  his  Dhamma, — the  doctrines  revealed  in 
the  SuttaPitaka, — Buddha  claimed  no  authority  except  that  of  a 
kind  of  temporary  omniscience,  possessed  by  him  only  at  sadi 
times  as  he  wished,  by  means  of  which  he  declared  the  four 
paths  of  virtue,  with  their  fruition,  and  the  summum  bonumy 
Niwan. 

But  when  we  descend  to  the  Winiya  Pitaka,  Buddha 
appears  to  us  in  a  new  light.     He  is  there  the  Primate  and 
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Chief  Shepherd  of  the  Buddhist  Church — the  master  of  his  ser- 
vants the  Bhikkhus  (priests)  and  the  Father  of  his  clerical 
family.  He  claims  here  the  power  not  only  to  legislate  but 
also  to  execute,  and  was  the  judge  to  give  sentence  when  any 
one  of  his  laws  had  been  violated.  The  remarkable  feature  in 
these  laws  however  is,  Gotamo  never  legislated  for  the  Bhik- 
khus imtil  some  one  of  them  had  committed  an  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  general  tenour  of  the  religion. 

The  name  of  the  first  book  in  this  division  is  the  T&r&~ 
jikd  Book,  from  the  root  "  ji"  io  conquer;  with  two  prefixes, 
**  para  "  and  **  a,"  the  former  meaning  other,  foreign,  §-c.,  and 
the  other  a  particle  of  negation.  Consequently,  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  is  overcome  or  dejeated^  There  are  four  Pdr4- 
jikds  or  defeats  mentioned  in  the  book  called  Methuna  Dham- 
ma  F&r&jikd,  Adinna  D&na  P4rdjikd,  Manussa  Wiggaha  P4r&- 
jika,  and  Uttari  Manussa  Dhamma  Pdr&jik&,  and  the  meaning 
of  each  of  the  several  terms  is: — The  cohabiting  Pdrdjikd; 
the  taking  of  things  not  given  Fdr&jikd;  the  man-tormenting 
F&rdjikd;  and  the  assumption  of  superhuman  powers  Pdrdjikd; 
or,  more  briefly,  cohabitation,  theft,  murder,  and  the  unn>#- 
ranted  assumption  of  superhuman  powers  and  faculties. 

The  nature  of  a  Pdrdjika  fault  is  thus  defined  by  Buddha ; 

a(3^«DOT  t?9^o  d©(3\®©  cB>253S^  Q®§eoo  a£®o   o43G^ce8<£)^ 

6^SQ^'63.  Seyyath&pi  n&ma  sisachchinno  abhabbo  tena  sarira^ 
bandhanena  jiwitup  IGwamewa  Bhikkhu  methuna^  Dhamma^ 
patisewitw^  assamano  hoti  asakya  puttiyo  tena  wuchchati  p&r&- 
Jika  hoti. 

^^  As  one  who  has  been  decapitated  is  unable  to  live  by 
tying  the  head  to  that  body,  so  a  Bhikkhu  who  has  been 
guilty  of  the  Methuna  Dhamma  fault  becomes  excommunicate 
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and  a  non  Sakya  son.  On  this  account  be  is  said  to  become 
guilty  of  a  Pdrajika  fault" 

Again ;  t§^coa5D56o8eoo®  o§0(5Deco3  SedS^oj  o^g^os^j 

6\C533^  Cf  eo^:fi  gO^vD^C03  (Sl^^Ogg©^  OJ<Sc?,503G>eOD^*  Scj- 

yathdpi  nama  pandupal&so  bandhana  pamutto  abhabbo  haxi- 
tattaya.  £wamewa  Bhikkhu  Pada^wa  Fadarahay  atireLa 
Pdda^wd  adinnay  theyya  sankbdtan  &diyitw£  assaman*  faoti 
asakya  puttiyo.     Tena  wuchchati  Pdrijika  hoti. 

^^  As  in  any  way  when  a  yellow  leaf  has  fallen  from  iu 
stem  it  cannot  be  again  made  green^  so  any  Bhikkhu  with  a 
dishonest  purpose  having  taken  a  thing  not  given,  to  the  valoe 
of  a  Pdda^lts  equivalent,  or  more  than  a  Pada,  becomes  exoom* 
municate  and  a  non  Sakya  son.  On  this  account  he  is  said  to 
become  guilty  of  a  Parfijika  fault." 

Again;  e\co'X:tdjQ  ggSQj  (3iSS)3c9<5Deo3  ^do£co«JS>SQ3 
eK)3<S  636100  cSja@  a©©©  ®^eac3  8,5X5>es>o  cS9^3®£h 
ed5oioc^3  efto»  ©61^53361^3-59  efce^D8g^5>iJ6iOD  ®«e>§8€>^ 
C^^tS^d  610^3^.  Seyyath&pi  puthusila  wedhi  bhinni  appati* 
sandhikd  hoti.  Ewamewa  Bhikkhu  sanchichchha  manussa  wig- 
gaha^  jiwit&  woropetwa  assamano  hoti  asakya  puttiyo,  Tena 
wuchchati  Parajika  hoti. 

**  As  in  any  way  a  perforated  and  broken  rock  cannot  be 
re-united,  so  any  Bhikkhu  with  the  purpose  of  tormenting  man 
having  taken  away  life,  becomes  excommunicate  and  a  non 
Sakya  son.  On  this  account  he  is  said  to  become  guilty  of  a 
Pdrdjika  fault." 

4thly  ;  6ie3CS3Sc333>25D3®  <53J?^Q  !^JtS539Se\i5>6D3  Cf^^>Gi^> 
g^96i(^cSc03    6S6^®S    C9^0386l©!^3     ^a^DOJtDGlCDD     ^CS 

ec$)3'S  cfco-^ir-    g<t'>'d)(?a^3    (r.O^e?^  g©©^    03d6cS>S53©y:^3-5. 
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Seyyath&pin&ina  thdlamatthak&chcblnno  abhabbo  puna  wirul- 
hijL  Ewamewa  Bhikkhu  pdpichchho  ichch&pakato  asanta^ 
abbutap  uttari  maaussa  Dhamma^  ullapitwa  assamano  hoti 
asakyaputtiyo.  Teua  wuchcbati  P&rajika  hoti. 

"  As  in  any  way  when  the  head  of  the  Pahnyra  has  been 
cut  oiF  it  cannot  be  raised  to  the  same  place^  i.  e.^  re-united, 
80  a  Bhikkhu  with  a  sinful  aud  premeditated  desire  having 
cRclared  that  he  possesses  the  Uttari  Manussa  Dhamma  ( Su- 
perhuman powers)  which  does  neither  belong  to  him  nor 
exists  (as  far  as  he  is  conerned),  becomes  excommunicate  and  a 
non  Sakya  son.  On  this  account  he  is  said  to  become  guilty 
of  a  Pdr&jika  fault." 

From  the  above  extracts  it  is  evident  that  a  Pai'ajikA  is 
an  irremediable  breach  of  discipline,  and  its  meaning  is  that  any 
Bhikkhu  who  has  thus  become  guilty  can  never  in  this  life  become 
an  Upasampada  (superior)  priest.  Beside  the  P4rdjikds  there 
are  lesser  faults,  the  nature  of  which  is  determined  by  various 
causes,  as  will  subsequently  appear.  These  are  Sangh&disesa, 
Thullachchaya,  and  the  Dukkata  faults,  and  can  all  be  easily 
remedied,  the  two  latter  especially,  as  after  a  fault  of  this  kij^d 
has  been  committed,  the  culprit  has  only  to  confess  to  his 
Upajjhd  (ordaining  priest)  without  much  delay,  and  is  then 
exempted  from  all  evil  consequences ;  but  the  Sanghddisesa 
being  more  serious  (about  half  of  a  Pdrfijika)  a  course  of 
penance  has  to  be  submitted  to,  and  confession  without  delay 
made  to  25  superior  Bhikkhus.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
these  penances  are  not  defined  in  the  first  book  of  the  Winiya 
Pitakas,  but  in  others,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  when 
those  books  are  brought  under  consideration.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  they  can  possibly  have  no  deterring  efiect  on  crime,  but 
rather  form  loopholes  through  which  most  enormous  and 
disgusting  misdeeds  may  be  committed,  and  yet  the  perpetra- 
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tor  may  remain  not  only  as  a  Buddhist,  but  a  Bhikkhn;  aiid 
what  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  crimes  the  most  abominable 
were  judged  to  be  less  heinous  than  others  for  which  some 
possible  excuse  might  have  been  pleaded  on  account  of  natural 
desires  and  the  force  of  temptation. 

But  we  must  leave  it  to  all  intelligent  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  premises  which  we  will  advance,  W 
giving  a  succinct  and  faithful  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
Fdrdjikd  book. 

This  book  opens  with  an  account  of  Gotamo  Buddha's 
disputation  with  Weranja  Brahman,  who  accused  the  former 
of  being  an  uncivil,  destitute,  unpractical,  scoffing,  domineer- 
ing ascetic,  and  barren  person.  Buddha  accepted  all  Uiese 
epithets,  but  dexterously  changed  their  signification  so  as  to  de- 
clare by  them  the  nature  of  his  religion,  and  explained  how  he 
arrived  at  the  Buddhahood.  The  Brahman  became  a  convert, 
and  requested  Bhagawa,  the  blessed  one,  (the  title  of  Buddha 
used  almost  exclusively  in  this  portion  of  the  Buddhist  Scrip- 
tures) to  come  to  his  neighbourhood  and  pass  the  Was  (rainy) 
season  there.  Bhagawd  assented  and  Weranj  a  Brahman  departed. 

An  accoimt  is  then  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Great  Moggallano,  one  of  the  especial  favourite  Bhikkhus, 
desired  to  overturn  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  pro- 
vide the  Bhikkhus  with  the  edible  crust  of  honey  to  be  found 
beneath.  Bhagawd  objected  to  this,  saying,  "It  will  disturb 
the  animal  creation  if  such  be  done." 

Another  favourite  Bhikkhu,  Sariputto,  asked  Bhagawi, 
why  it  was  that  the  Brahma  chariya,  (state  of  celibacy,)  enforced 
by  some  previous  Buddhas,  lasted  for  only  a  short  time;  and 
why  that  of  others  was  of  long  duration.  Bhagaw&  answered, 
that  the  first  mentioned  Buddhas  were  easily  discouraged,  and 
enunciated  their  Brahma  chariya  before  the  proper  time ;  and 
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this  caused  a  speedy  declension;  the  others  were  however  more 
wary  and  successful. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Was  season,  Bhagawi  informed 
Weranja  of  his  intention  to  depart,  and  went  to  yarious  cities 
and  proyinces.  It  is  difficult  to  surmise  as  to  what  could  have 
been  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  above  mentioned  matters  in 
the  commencement  of  the  book,  as  they  appear  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  name  nor  general  subjects  therein  contained. 
I  have  thought  it  possible,  that  Bhagaw4,  if  the  order  of  the 
subjects  may  be  ascribed  to  him,  from  the  brief  mention  of 
former  Buddhas  having  promulgated,  some  at  the  proper  time 
and  some  prematurely,  their  laws  and  discipline,  wished  to 
intimate  that  his  system  could  not  be  declared  till  the  fit 
opportunity  had  arrived. 

We  next  come  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  book,  the  four 
P&r&jikds;  and  first  in  order  is  the  Methuna  Dhamma  P&r&- 
jik&.  This  conunences  with  an  interesting  story  of  Sudinna, 
the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  Chetty  who  became  a  Bhikkhu,  re- 
linquishing hb  possessions,  and  forsaking  his  wife  before  she 
had  any  child.  Shortly  after  he  was  very  much  persuaded  by 
his  relatives  to  come  and  dwell  with  them  again  as  a  layman ; 
but  being  invincible  on  this  matter,  they  requested  that  he 
would  only  cohabit  with  his  former  wife,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
family  name  and  possessions  &om  extinction.  After  much 
persuasion,  he  thus  far  consented,  and  in  due  time  a  child  was 
bom;  but  the  whole  course  of  nature  was  disturbed  at  the  deed, 
and  the  gods  of  the  upper  and  lower  worlds  were  greatly  moved. 
Sudinna  was  called  into  the  presence  of  Bhagawd,  and  severely 
reprimanded,  but  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  because  the 
injunction  prohibiting  cohabitation  with  women  had  not  yet 
been  delivered.  Bhagawd  then  reminded  him  that  there  was 
the  Dhamma  in  existence  condemning  evil  desire,  hatred,  and 
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ignorance,  the  three-fold  sources  of  all  evil;  and  issued  hi«  Plm 
P&rdjik&  injunction,  declaring  that  if  any  Bhikkhu  shouU 
cohabit  with  a  woman,  he  became  guilty  of  a  P£r&jik£  and 
excommunicate.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Sudinna  mu 
exempt  from  this,  as  his  fault  was  committed  before  the  injunc- 
tion was  given.  The  Bhikkhus  however  were  not  slow  in  dis- 
covering a  way  of  evading  this  enactment,  and  one  of  them  ib 
Wesali,  (probably  Oude,)  cohabited  with  a  female  u)onkey,aiHi 
afterwards  excused  himself  by  saying  that  the  previous  injunc- 
tion was  given  with  regard  to  women  and  not  beasts.  Bhag»* 
wd  then  declared  that  he  henceforth  prohibited  cohabitatica 
with  beasts. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  matter  would  h»T« 
been  finally  settled  here ;  but  no,  Bhikkhus  disrobed  tititm- 
selves  for  the  nonce,  and  as  laymen  satisfied  their  brutiah  appe- 
tites. Men  with  men,  men  with  demons,  with  neuters,  with  Her- 
maphrodites are  reported  to  have  done  those  things  wbieb  it  h 
a  shame  even  to  speak  of.  Every  possible  plan  was  frequoitlT 
employed  to  evade  the  enactment,  and  yet  satisfy  the  more  ihaa 
brutish  desires;  and  when  their  ingenuity  was  exhausted  wiA 
regard  to  the  living,  the  Bhikkhus  turned  to  the  dead^  in  orfer 
apparently  to  prove  to  their  master  that  howsoever  his  enact- 
ments might  abound,  their  sins  could  still  keep  ahead,  and  tkrf 
could  discover  loopholes  of  escape.  If  the  corpse  was  free  fra« 
decay  the  fault  was  a  Par&jikd,  but  if  not  it  was  only  a  Tini- 
lachchaya  or  Dukkata.  Several  instances  of  the  latter  mrf 
enumerated  as  having  been  committed  with  skeletons,  skolb. 
&c.,*  but  these  were  declared  to  be  only  minor  faults  and  eaaSy 

*  Tena  khopana  saraayena  annataro  Bhikkhu  siwathikap  gaatv) 
ye  bbuyjena  khajitay  SArira^}  passitwa  tasrai^  Methana;^  Dhamiaa; 
patisowi.  Tassa  kukkuchcha^  ahosi.  Anapatti  Bhikkhu  Piri^ikMSik 
A'patti  thuUachchayassati. 

Tenakhopana  samayena  annataro  Bhikkhu  siwatika^  gaarra 
chhinua  si<>a9  passitwa  watUkate  mukhe  achchupatta  a^gajata^  pai 
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&ton^d  for.  Very  many  instances  are  given  of  the  Bhikkhus 
fiubmitting  to  a  little  gentle  violence,  and  afterwards  declaring 
to  Bhagawa  that  there  was  no  volition  on  their  part.  He  de- 
clared that  tlien  there  was  no  culpability. 

The  account  of  the  four  Pdr&jikas  does  not  occupy  more  than 
half  of  the  book  of  that  name,  the  remainder  being  devoted  chiefly 
to  details,  with  the  greatest  minutiae^  of  sins  of  self-defilement, 
onanism,  and  its  kindred  abominations ;  because  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Great  Teacher,  the  pure  and  sanctified  Bhagawd,  they 
were  less  heinous  than  cohabiting  with  one's  former  wife,  or 
stealing  an  article  to  the  value  of  a  pada. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  this  book  con- 
tains, on  the  whole,  a  true  account  of  events  which  actually  did 
take  place.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  oriental  exagge- 
ration, as  found  in  the  Commentaries,  to  be  met  with  here. 
Bhagaw4  has  generally  only  500  Bhikkhus  with  him,  who  live 
and  act  in  a  manner  which  we  know  exists  in  India.  The 
locality  in  which  the  various  deeds  were  done  is  very  limited, 
and  the  crimes  mentioned  are  in  many  cases  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  such  semi-civilized  countries. 

The  Second  P&rdjik&,  called  Adinna  d&na  Pdrdjika  relates 
to  stealing;  and  here  too  the  enactment  was  preceded  by  a  • 
crime  which  compelled  Bhagawd  to  declare  that  henceforth 
such  deeds  should  be  denominated  Pdrdjikd  faults.  The  crime 
mentioned  was  as  follows: — A  Bhikkhu,  the  Venerable  Dhaniyo, 
was  much  troubled  by  grass  women  and  collectors  of  firewood, 

Tassa  kukkuchchay  ahosi.    Anapatti  Bhikkhu  Parajikassa.    A'patti 
Dukkbatassdti. 

Tenakhopana  samayena  anAataro  Bhikkha  afinatarassa  ittiya 
patibaddha  chitto  hoti.  Su  kalakata.  husane  chhaddita  attbik^ni 
wippakittd  honti.  Athnkkho  so  Bhikkhu  siwatika^  gantwa  attikdni 
saykadditwd  nimittona  apgajata^  patipajesi.  Tassa  kukkuchcha^ 
ahosl.    Anipatti  Bhikkhu  Pdr^jikassa.     A'|)atti  Duhkhatassati. 
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who  several  times  destroyed  his  hut  and  made  off  with  tk 
materials,  while  he  was  absent  begging.  To  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  thisy  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  his  knowle^e  ui 
potter,  he  being  of  that  caste,  and  formerly  very  expert  in  Ui 
profession,  and  erect  a  house,  like  the  tub  of  Diogenes,  simikr 
to  a  water  vessel,  of  only  one  piece,  from  clay  burnt  hard.  Hii 
efforts  were  crowned  with  complete  success,  the  house  wm 
completed,  was  of  a, brick  red  colour,  and  sounded  like  a  beQ 
when  struck;  but  the  poor  man  had  scarcely  finished  his  woii 
and  gone  off  to  collect  alms,  when  Bhagaw&  saw  the  stru^ 
structure  and  enquired  whose  it  was.  Being  informed  that  h 
was  built  by  the  Venerable  Dhaniyo,  one  of  his  Bhikkhus,  he 
exclaimed  ''Go,  O  Bhikkhus!  and  smash  it.*' 

Shortly  after  the  owner  returned,  and  his  chagrin  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Bhagawi  severely  cen- 
sured him,  because  by  such  actions  damage  would  be  done  to 
insects,  worms,  &c.  Dhaniyo  then  had  recourse  to  an  old  friend* 
a  conservator  of  the  royal  forests,  and  requested  him  to  supply 
him  with  timber  suitable  for  a  wooden  house.  The  keeper 
declared  his  inability  to  give  without  permission  from  the  kii^. 
Dhaniyo  said,  ''I  have  permission,"  and  took  some  timber  which 
was  near  a  certain  city.  The  timber  was  missed,  and  the  con- 
servator called  to  account  for  it.  On  his  way  to  trial  he  wis 
met  by  the  Venerable  Dhaniyo,  who  promised  to  haste  to  the 
king,  and  explain  the  matter;  otherwise  the  conservator  mi^ 
lose  his  life.  He  accordingly  went  and  reminded  the  sovereign 
of  Mdgadha  Seniyo  Bimbi  Saro,  that  when  he  was  crowned,  be 
promised  to  all  ecclesiastics  "firewood,  grass  and  water.** 
The  king  acknowledged  this,  but  replied  that  by  the  prcnnise 
of  firewood,  timber  was  not  included,  and  severely  reprimanded 
the  Bhikkhu  for  his  dishonesty.  People  in  general  took  up  the 
matter,  and  the  whole  company  of  Bhikkhus  was  charged  with 
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pilfering  and  theft.  Bhagawi  speedily  collected  his  Bhikkhus, 
censured  Dhaniyo,  and  declared,  that  if  any  Bhikkhu  with  a 
dishonest  purpose  shall  take  a  thing  not  given,  he  shall  become 
guilty  of  a  P&r&jik&  and  excommunicate.  Several  hundreds  of 
instances  are  then  given  of  the  Bhikkhus  evading  or  endea- 
vouring to  evade  Bhagaw&'s  enactments,  by  taking  goods  from 
places  which  he  had  not  then  specified,  or  of  such  a  value  as 
not  to  come  within  the  definition  of  the  P&r&jik&*fault.  Thus 
-when  Bhagaw&  had  prohibited  taking  things  in  the  jungle,  the 
Bhikkhus  took  from  the  villages,  and  when  that  had  been  pro- 
hibited, they  said  the  command  applied  only  to  things  on  the 
ground,  and  took  those  which  were  on  a  table  or  any  other 
article  of  furniture ;  things  suspended  in  the  air,  in  the  water, 
&C.  The  P&da  is  mentioned  as  the  value  necessary  to  make 
the  fault  a  F&v&jikL.  This  was  a  coin  of  gold  or  silver  equal 
to  five  m&sas,  the  latter  weighing  about  4^  grains  each. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  guilt  mentioned  as  connected 
with  stealing  any  article:— (1)  Approaching,  examining  and 
feeling  with  a  dishonest  purpose  the  property  of  another  is  a 
Dukkata  fault;  one  only  requiring  confession  to  a  superior 
Bhikkhu. 

(2.)  Shaking  the  article  is  a  ThuUachchaya  fault,  only 
a  little  greater,  and  atoned  for  by  confession. 

(3.)  Bemoving  it  &om  its  place  is  a  P&r&jik&. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  Third 
P&r&jik£,  called  Manussa  Wiggaha  P&r&jik&,  which  relates  to 
murder.  This  too  opens  with  the  story  of  Migalandaka 
Bhikkhu,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  to  himself 
the  bowl  and  robes  of  the  Bhikkhus,  went  about  sword  in 
hand  and  promised  any  one  who  wished  speedy  deliverance 
firom  this  evil  world  and  admission  into  a  better,  to  fulfil  their 
desire  by  the  weapon  he  carried  about  with  him.  It  seems  that 
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many  believed  his  word,  for  he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the 
lives  of  60  Bhikkhus  before  Bhagaw&  returned  from  a  season 
of  meditation  in  the  wilderness.     On  his  arrival,  Buddha  in  a 
long  discourse  descanted  on  the  moral  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  slow  and  systematic  breathing,  and  at  its  dose  seveiely 
reprimanded  Migalandaka  for  his  wholesale  murdersy  and  de- 
clared, that  if  any  Bhikkhu  wittingly  take  away  the  life  of  a 
man,  or  take  a'  weapon  in  his  hand  for  that  purpose,  he  beccnnes 
guilty  of  a  T&r&jikk.  Afterwards  some  Bhikkhus  who  had  become 
attached  to  the  wife  of  a  sick  devotee,  assured  him  ihat  deadi 
was  far  preferable  to  life,  as  by  its  means  he  would  enter  on  a 
state  far  superior  to  any  he  could  possibly  anticipate  here.    He 
listened  to  their  advice,  refused  food  and  medicine,  and  died. 
His  widow  however  spread  an  ill-report  of  the  Bhikkhus,  and 
Bhagawd  declared,  that  if  any  Bhikkhu  henceforth  persuade  a 
man  to  die,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  P&r&jik&  fault  and  exoonmm- 
nicate. 

A  vast  number  of  instances  are  then  given  of  Bhikkhus 
taking  away  life,  yet  so  as  to  evade  previous  prohibitions,  and 
in  many  cases  they  were  successful.  Thus,  a  Bhikkhu  ordered 
a  Bhikkhu,  saying,  take  away  the  life  of  such  an  one.  ^  This  is 
a  Dukkata  fault.  He,  mistaking  his  victim,  murders  another 
man.  The  originator  is  not  guilty,  but  to  the  perpetrator  there 
is  a  Pfirdjikd. 

Again,  A  commands  B  to  tell  C  to  tell  D  to  tell  E  to 
take  away  the  life  of  F.  This  is  a  Dukkata  fault.  E consents; 
this  is  a  Dukkata.  E  kills  F;  the  originator  is  not  guilty; 
but  to  D  and  E  there  is  a  Pkrkjikk. 

These  two  instances,  extracted  from  a  large  number,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  standard  of  morals 
which  Bhagaw&  established  for  the  Bhikkhus,  and  which  they 
very  frequently  sought  to  evade. 
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The  fourth  Pdr&jika,  is  called  Uttari  Manussa  Dhamma 
Pardjik&,  or  the  false  assumption  of  the  powers  of  Bahatship. 
Here  toowe  haveastory  of  Bhikkhus  finding  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  sufficiency  by  alms-asking,  except  they  could  lay 
claim  to  supernatural  powers ;  and  so  they  agreed  that  they 
should  say  of  each  other  that  such  an  one  was  arrived  at  the 
1st  Jh&nay^  another  at  the  2ndy  another  at  the  3rd»  and  another 
at  the  4th.  Such  an  one  was  come  to  Sota>  another  to  Saka- 
daj&ma,  another  to  An&g&mi^  and  another  was  a  Bahat;  the 
several  states  approaching  Niwan.  This  plan  perfectly  suc- 
ceededy  and  the  people  brought  many  offerings;  but  Bhagaw& 
when  he  had  called  them  and  made  inquiries,  declared,  that  if 
any  Bhikkhu  for  the  sake  of  gain  shall  henceforth  thus  act,  he 
will  become  guilty  of  a  Par&jik&.  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce 
instances  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Bhikkhus  endeavouring  to 
transgress  this  command;  they  are  quite  equal  in  number  to 
those  enumerated  in  relation  to  the  first  three  Parajikds. 

I  proceed  to  give  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  P&rajika 
book.  I  have  in  this  translation  given  as  literal  a  rendering 
as  possible,  not  because  it  is  the  best  form,  but  because  it  gives 
the  mode  of  thought  and  expression  found  in  the  Pali  language. 
This  will  be  appreciated  by  the  philologist,  as  it  will  enable 
him  to  make  comparisons  between  this  and  other  languages,  and 
the  tyro  in  Pali  will  be  much  assisted  in  understanding  the 
composition  of  sentences  in  this  language. 


•  A  state  of  superior  knowledge,  of  which  states  there  are  four. 
See  antCy  p.  94,  vt  seq. 
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Translation  of  the  Pdrdjikd  Booh. 


WoBSHiP  to  him  (who  is)  the  Blessed,  the  Sanctified,  the 
True,  the  Omniscient  Buddha. 

At  that  time  Buddha  the  Blessed  one  dwelt  in  Weranja, 
at  Naleru,  near  the  root  of  the  Margosa  tree,  with  about  500  of 
the  assembly  of  the  Excellent  Bhikkhus  (1).  Weranja  Brah- 
man heard  that  the  Religionist,  the  truly  blessed  Gotamo,  the 
son  of  Sakya  (2),  of  the  Sakya  family,  having  beonne  a  reli- 
gious ascetic,  lives  at  Naleru  in  Weranja,  at  the  root  of  die 
Margosa  tree,  with  about  500  of  the  assembly  of  the  Excellent 
Bhikkhus.  There  is  such  a  good  and  high  report  (concerning) 
Gotamo,  the  Blessed.  And  so  this  Blessed  one  (is  a)  Saint,  a 
True  one,  and  Omniscient,  Proficient  in  Wisdom,  and  arrived 
at  a  virtuous  disposition.  He  who  knows  the  world,  who  is  the 
subduing  charioteer  of  men,  the  Teacher  of  gods  and  men  is 
Buddha,  the  Blessed  one.  He  having  obtained  his  own  great 
wisdom,  declares  this  world,  the  Divine,  the  M&ra(3),  the  Brah- 
man, the  Samana  Brahman,  the  Sentient,  the  Regal  and  Human 
(worlds).  He  preaches  Dhamma  (4),  and  declares  the  Brah- 
machariya  (5  ),  which  is  perfect  as  regards  time  and  quality, 
meaning  and  grammar. 

(1).  Bhikkha — ^A  person  who  lives  on  fi'agments;  a  Boddhist 
Priest. 

(2.)  Sakya — The  reigning  race  at  that  time  in  India;  Buddha 
was  of  this  race. 

(3.)  M&ra— The  Personification  of  death.  The  great  opponent 
of  Baddha. 

(4.)    Dhamma — Doctrine,  also  order,  thought,  &c. 

(5.)    Brahmachariya— Celibacy,  chastity,  continence. 
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Very  well !  Such  a  form  has  the  appearance  of  Sahatship. 
Then  Weranja  Brahmin^  Was  Bagaw&  in  any  place  (1) 
came  to  that  place ;  and  having  arrived  and  accosted  (him) 
concluded  with  Bhagawd,  a  complimentary  conversation,  sat 
down  on  one  side.  Weranja  Brahman,  who  was  seated  on  one 
side,  said  this  to  Bhagaw^  : — It  has  been  heard  by  me,  O  vir- 
tuous Gotamo,  that  the  Samana  Gotamo  neither  salutes  reve- 
rently nor  stands  up  (before),  nor  invites  to  a  seat,  decayed, 
reverend,  aged,  ancient  Brahmans.  So  it  is,  O  virtuous 
Gotamo,  that  the  virtuous  Gotamo  neither  salutes  reverently 
nor  stands  up  (before)  nor  invites  to  a  seat  Brahmans  who  are 
decayed,  reverend,  ancient,  arrived  at  old  age.  This  is  not 
proper,  O  virtuous  Gotamo  that  it  should  be  so. 

I  do  not  perceive,  O  Brahman,  either  in  the  Divine  Mdra 
Brahman,  Samana  Brahman,  Sentient,  Regal  or  Human  worlds, 
beings  who  may  either  be  worshipped,  or  stood  up  before,  or 
invited  to  a  seat  by  me.  O  Brahman,  if  Tathagato  (2)  were 
either  to  worship,  or  stand  up  before,  or  offer  a  seat  to  any  one, 
his  head  would  fall  off. 

The  illustrious  Gotamo  is  uncivil. — O  Brahman,  there  is 
a  cause,  and  by  that  cause  it  may  well  be  said,  that  the  illus- 
trious Gotamo  is  imcivil.  O  Brahman,  these,  viz.,  taste,  the 
desire  for  form,  sound,  smell,  taste,  and  feeling,  are  separate 
from  Tath&gato,  and  like  the  palmyra  cut  up  at  the  root,  which 
has  no  further  existence  nor  another  birth.  This  is  the  rule, 
O  Brahman,  and  by  that  rule  it  may  well  be  said,  that  the 
Samano  Gotamo  is  uncivil;  but  not  on  the  account  of  which 
you  speak. 

(1.)  A  set  form  m  the  Pali,  nsed,  as  there  is  no  relative  pro- 
noun.     More  lit:  "By  what  was  Bhagawa?  By  that  he  came." 

(2)  Tathdgato — Various  meanings,  as,  "he  who  thus  has 
departed,"  or,  "he  who  thus  came."     The  Teacher. 
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The  illustrioud  Gotarao  is  destitute. — O  Brahman,  there 
is  a  cause,  and  by  that  it  may  well  be  said,  the  Samano  Gotamo 
is  destitute.  O  Brahman,  these,  viz.,  food  (objects)  for  form, 
sound,  smell,  taste,  and  feeling  are  separated  from  Tath^gata, 
and  like  the  palmyra  cut  up  by  the  roots,  which  has  no  farther 
existence  nor  future  birth.  This  is  the  cause,  O  Brahman,  and 
by  that  it  may  well  be  said,  the  Samano  Gotamo  is  destitute  \ 
but  not  on  the  account  of  which  you  speak. 

The  illustrious  Gotamo  is  unpractical. — There  is  a  rule, 
O  Brahman,  and  by  that  it  may  well  be  said,  that  the  Samano 
Gotamo  is  an  unpractical  person.  I  declare,  O  Brahman,  my 
unpractical  state.  I  declare  the  non-practice  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sins  and  demerits  connected  with  bodily  misdemeanour, 
verbal  misdemeanour,  and  mental  misdemeanour.  This  is  the 
rule,  O  Brahman,  and  by  it  it  may  well  be  said  that  iJie  Sa- 
mano Gotamo  is  an  unpractical  person ;  but  not  on  the  account 
of  which  you  speak. 

The  illustrious  Gotamo  is  an  exterminator. — There  is  a 
rule,  O  Brahman,  by  which  it  may  be  well  said  of  me,  that  the 
Samano  Gotamo  is  an  exterminator.  I  declare,  O  Brahman, 
my  extermination.  I  declare  the  extermination  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sins  and  demerits  connected  with  desire,  hatred,  and 
ignorance.  This  is  the  rule,  O  Brahman,  and  by  this  rule  it 
may  well  be  said  of  me,  the  Samano  Gotamo  is  an  extenni* 
nator ;  but  not  on  the  account  of  which  you  speak. 

The  illustrious  Gotamo  is  a  despiser. — There  is  a  rule, 
O  Brahman,  and  by  that  rule  it  may  well  be  said  of  me,  the 
Samano  Gotamo  is  a  despiser.  I  despise,  O  Brahman,  the 
arrivals  at  the  various  kinds  of  sins  and  demerits  arising  from 
evil  deeds,  evil  words,  and  evil  thoughts.  This  is  the  rule, 
O  Brahman,  and  by  that  rule  it  may  well  be  said  of  me,  that 
the  Samano  Gotama  is  a  despiser ;  but  not  on  the  account  of 
which  you  speak. 
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The  illustrious  Gotama  is  a  subjugator. — There  is  a 
rule,  O  Brahman,  and  by  that  rule  it  may  well  be  said  of  me, 
the  Samano  Gotamo  is  a  subjugator.  I  declare,  O  Brahman, 
the  subjugating  Dhamma*  I  declare  the  subjugating  Dhamma 
of  the  various  kinds  of  sins  and  demerits  connected  with  evil 
desire,  hatred,  and  ignorance.  This  is  the  rule,  O  Brahman, 
and  by  that  rule  it  may  well  be  said  of  me,  the  Samano  Gota- 
mo is  a  subjugator ;  but  not  on  the  account  of  which  you  speak. 

The  illustrious  Gotamo  is  an  ascetic  (1.) — There  is  a 
rule,  O  Brahman,  and  by  that  rule  it  may  well  be  said  of  me, 
the  Samano  Gotamo  is  an  ascetic.  I  declare,  O  Brahman,  the 
ascetism  (literally  scorching)  of  the  course  of  sins  and  demerits, 
I  declare,  O  Brahman,  the  scorchings  of  evil  deeds,  evil  words, 
and  evil  thoughts.  To  any  person  is  there  the  renunciation  of  the 
courses  of  sins  and  demerits,  as  the  palmyra  tree  cut  up  by  the 
root  has  no  existence  and  no  other  birth  ?  I  declare  that  as- 
cetism. To  Tath&gato,  O  Brahman,  are  the  scorchings  and  re- 
nimciations  of  sins  and  demerits,  as  the  pahnyra  tree  when  cut 
up  by  the  roots  has  no  being  nor  future  birth.  This  is  the  rule, 
O  Brahman,  and  by  that  rule  it  may  well  be  said  of  me,  that 
Samano  Gotamo  is  an  ascetic ;  but  not  on  the  account  of  which 
you  speak. 

The  illustrious  GotMno  is  excluded  from  birth. — There 
is  a  rule,  O  Brahman,  and  by  that  rule  it  may  well  be  said 
of  the  Samano  Gotamo,  that  he  is  excluded  from  birth.  As 
to  any  person,  O  Brahman,  there  are  exclusions  from  another 
foetus,  another  state,  and  another  birth,  like  the  palmyra  cut 
up  by  the  roots,  which  has  no  more  being  nor  future  birth.  I 
declare  that  exclusion  from  birth.  To  him  (to  me)  there  are 
exemptions  from  becoming  a  foetus  in  the  womb,  another  state, 

(1.)    Ascetic. — Pali   «o<5^CBoci  a  scorcher,  a  burner,  with  refer- 
ence to  bodily  desires,  &c. 
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and  another  birth,  as  the  pahnyra  cut  off  at  the  roots  has  no 
future  existence  nor  future  birth.  This  is  the  rule,  O  Bndunoii, 
And  by  that  rule  it  may  well  be  said,  that  the  Sanuuno  Grotamo 
is  excluded  from  birth ;  but  not  on  the  account  of  whi<di  yon 
speak. 

O  Brahman,  as  the  hen  when  sitting  on  8,  10  or  12  eggs, 
having  warmed  them  and  turned  them,  the  one  from  her  brood 
who  first  either  with  his  bill  or  claws  breaking  the  shell  eomea 
with  health  oat  of  it, — ^what  do  you  call  him?  The  elder  or 
the  yoimger?  O  virtuous  Gotamo,  it  is  proper  to  call  him  the 
eldest ;  he  is  the  eldest. 

In  the  same  manner,  O  Brahman,  I,  having  split  the  shell 
of  ignorance  connected  with  the  received  shell  of  folly  and  ex- 
istence, am  alone  in  this  world  the  incomparable,  the  true,  the 
omniscient  and  illustrious  Buddha.  That  I,  O  Brahman,  an 
supreme  and  chief  of  the  world.  By  me,  O  Brahman,  was 
begun  untiring  effort,  durable,  fixed,  and  imerring  memory,  a 
subjugated  body  in  which  lust  was  conquered,  and  a  peaceful 
heart  having  only  one  object  (in  view).  That  I,  O  Brahman^ 
arrived  and  dwelt  in  the  First  Jh&na,  (1,)  having  become 
exempt  from  desire,  and  a  sinning  nature,  (with  which  Jhana 
is  connected}  reason,  investigation,  and  the  pleasure  of  isola- 
tion. And  having  surmounted  reason  and  investigation,  I 
arrived  at  and  dwelt  in  the  Second  Jh&na,  connected  with 
clearness  of  intellect,  mental  efi\ilgence,  the  relinquishment  of 
reason  and  investigation,  and  the  joy  and  pleasure  arising  from 
mental  tranquillity.  Having  subjugated  joy,  I  arrived  at  and 
dwelt  in  the  medium  state — possessed  memory,  fixity  of  mind» 
and  bodily  ease,  and  that  which  the  Rahats  call  the  delightful 

(1.)  Jhana. — A  state  of  knowledge.  There  are  four  J  hanas,  the 
nature  of  wliich  both  in  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  is  very  similars- 
See  Wilson,  Dhayana. 
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abode  of  indifference  and  mind ;  and  thus  I  arrived  at  and  dwelt. 
in  the  Third  Jhina.  I  (then)  arrived  at  and  dwelt  in  the 
Fourth  Jhdna,  connected  with  the  extinction  of  former  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  extinction  of  former  pleasures  and  pains,  which 
has  neither  sorrow  nor  joy,  (but)  the  purity  of  heart  which 
arises  from  isolation. 

Thus,  when  I  had  subdued,  purified,  cleansed,  washed, 
separated  from  lusts,  rendered  soft,  preparedfor  good  action,  and 
made  my  heart  firm,  I  bent  my  mind  to  the  recollection  of 
former  states  (of  existence).  In  what  manner?  1  birth,  2 
births,  3  births,  4  births,  5  births,  10  births,  20  births,  30  births,. 
40  births,  50  births,  100  births,  1,000  births,  100,000  births> 
various  destructive  kalpas,  various  kalpas  of  formation ;  in  sucb 
and  such  a  place  there  was  such  and  such  a  name,  such  a  tribes 
such  a  colour,  such  a  possessor  of  food,  and  endured  suck 
pleasure  and  pain ;  and  so  he  (I)  having  arrived  at  old  age,, 
departed  from  that  state,  and  was  bom  in  such  and  such  a 
place,  and  was  of  such  a  name,  such  a  tribe,  such  a  class,  such 
a  proprietor,  and  endured  such  pleasure  and  pain.  And  thus 
having  reached  the  end  of  life,  departed  from  that  state,  and 
was  bom  here. 

In  this  manner  I  remember  various  prior  states  of  exist- 
ence. By  ne,  O  Brahman,  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
was  attained  the  first  (gradation)  of  wisdom.  Ignorance  de- 
parted, and  wisdom  was  attained ;  darkness  fle^  and  light  was 
produced.  In  a  certain  way,  with  a  fixed  memory,  and  the 
purpose  of  subjugating  desires,  and  separated  from  lust,  to  me, 
O  Krahman,  came  the  first  Great  achievement,  as  the  chick 
comes  out  of  the  shell ;  and  so  that  I,  when  I  had  established 
a  peaceful,  pure,  clear,  abstract,  separate  from  defilement,  and 
a  good-natiured  heart,  bent  my  mind  to  the  deaths  and  births 
of  animals. 
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That  person  (I)  with  a  divine,  clear,  and  superhuman  eje 
behold  beings.  I  know  beings  who  die,  are  bom,  are  debased, 
excellent,  of  good  report,  of  ill  report,  of  good  disposition,  of 
ill  disposition,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  actions ;  that 
certainly  these  creatures,  O  fortunate  one,  who  are  addict^ 
to  evil  actions,  evil  words,  and  evil  thoughts,  who  are  revilers 
of  Rahats,  heathens,  and  partakers  of  the  actions  of  heathens — 
these,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  after  death,  are  bom  in 
the  Apaya  (1),  Duggati  (2),  Winipfita  (3),  and  Niraya  (4) 
hells ;  and  these  creatures,  O  fortunate  one,  who  are  practised 
in  good  deeds,  good  words,  and  good  thoughts,  who  are  not 
revilers  of  Kahats,  pure  religionists,  and  partakers  c^  ^e 
actions  of  those  religionists — ^these,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  after  death,  are  bom  in  the  good  and  heavenly  world. 
So  I  perceive  vnth  the  divine,  clear,  and  superhuman  eye, 
creatures,  and  know  creatures  who  die,  are  bom,  are  debased, 
excellent,  of  good  report,  of  ill  report,  of  good  disposition^  of 
bad  disposition,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  actions. 
By  this^person,  me,  O  Brahman  was  attained,  the  Second 
Wijj4  (5)  ;  ignorance  was  dispersed,  and  Wijjd  produced ; 
darkness  fled,  and  light  came.  In  this  manner,  to  me,  O 
Brahman,  who  was  industrious,  active,  and  dwelling  apart,  hap- 
pened the  second  Exodus,  as  the  chick  bursts  from  its  shell. 
That  I,  when  I  had  thus  established  a  peaceful,  pure,  clear. 
abstract,  separate  from  defilement,  and  a  good-natured  hearty 
bent  my  mind  to  the  ^dsdom  of  the  extinction  of  sensual  de- 
sires.    I  knew  that  this  is  sorrow  from  its  very  nature*  I  knew 


fl.)  Apaya. — Apa,  not ;  aya,  ease. 

(2.)  Duggati.— Du,  bad;  gati,  nature  or  disposition. 

(3.)  Winipdta. — Wi,  intensive  prefix ;  ni,  ditto ;  pata,  a  falling, 

(4.)  Niraya. — Nir,  not ;  aya,  ffood  fortune. 

(o.)  Wijjd. — An  advanced  swte  of  knowledge. 
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from  its  nature  that  this  is  the  cause  of  sorrow.  I  knew  from 
its  nature  that  this  is  the  extinction  of  sorrow.  I  knew  from 
its  nature  that  this  is  the  means  for  the  extinction  of  sorrow. 
I  knew  from  their  nature  these  are  sensual  desires.  I  knew 
from  its  nature  this  is  the  cause  of  sensual  desire.  I  knew 
from  its  nature  this  is  the  extinction  of  sensual  desire.  I  knew 
from  its  nature  that  this  is  the  means  of  the  extinction  of  sen- 
sual desire.  To  that  person,  me,  who  thus  knew  and  saw,  hap- 
pened the  deliverance  of  the  heart  from  sensual  desires,  from 
the  desire  of  existence,  from  the  desire  of  external  objects, 
from  cleaving  to  ignorance,  and  as  regards  emancipation  came 
wisdom ;  and  I  knew  the  Brahmachariya  which  is  called  the 
wasted  state,  how  it  is  effected,  and  that  at);erwards  it  will  not 
be  so  and  so.  O  Brahman,  to  me,  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night 
came  the  Third  Wijj& ;  ignorance  departed,  and  knowledge 
was  produced,  darkness  fled,  and  light  came.  To  me,  O  Brah- 
man, in  this  manner,  who  was  industrious,  active,  and  dwelling 
in  seclusion,  happened  the  Third  Exodus,  as  the  chick  bursts 
forth  from  its  shell. 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  Weranja  Brahman  said  this  to 
Bhagawd: — The  illustrious  Gotamo  is  excellent;  the  illus- 
trious Gotamo  is  supreme.  It  is  refulgent,  O  Gotamo ;  it  is 
refulgent,  O  Gotamo  1  As  by  any  means  an  inverted  thing 
may  be  set  upright,  or  a  secret  revealed,  or  to  one  who  has 
erred  the  path  be  shewn,  or  in  darkness  a  lamp  may  be  lit  and 
carried,  or  a  figure  shewn  to  the  eye  of  him  who  sees ;  just  so, 
in  various  ways,  the  Dhamma  is  proclaimed  by  the  illustrious 
Gotamo.  I  go  to  the  Refuge  ( 1)  of  that  illustrious  Gotamo,  and 
to  the  Dhamma  and  company  of  Bhikkhus.   May  the  illustrious 


(I.)     Refuge.— Sarana,   from  sara  *'to  go."     This  form  is  used 
by  all  Buddhistis  similarly  to  prayer  by  Christians. 
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Gotamo  receive  me  as  a  Buddhist  layman ;  from  this  day  for* 
ward,  till  life  shall  close,  may  the  refuge  be  granted  me,  which 
I  have  arrived  at,  and  may  I  be  favoured  by  the  illustrioiiB 
Gotamo,  with  the  great  company  of  Bhikkhus,  obserriiig 
Was(l)in  WeranjL  The  illustrious  Bhagaw&  assented  by  being 
silent.  Then  Weranja  Brahman  knowing  that  Bhagawa  had 
assented,  rose  from  his  seat,  saluted  Bhagawi,  and  departed* 
having  his  right  side  presented  (2). 

At  that  time  there  was  a  fiEunine  in  Weranja;  men's  minds 
were  distracted,  they  became  like  skeletons,  their  crops  failed* 
and  it  was  not  easy  by  begging  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  At 
that  time  horse-dealers  from  the  North  arrived  at  Weranja,  in 
the  Was  season,  with  about  500  horses,  and  there  in  the  horse- 
sheds  were  some  measures  of  gram  prepared.  The  Bhikkhus  at 
dawn  of  day  having  robed  themselves  and  taken  their  bowl  and 
robes,  and  not  having  received  any  alms,  came  to  the  horse* 
sheds,  took  some  measures  of  gram,  poimded  and  pounded  them 
in  a  mortar,  and  eat  them.  The  Venerable  Anando  having 
groimd  on  a  rock  a  vessel  full  of  the  gram,  brought  it  neu*  to 
Bhagawi.  Bhagaw&  ate  it.  Bhagawi,  hearing  the  sound  of 
,  the  mortars  (and  pestles)— (knowing  amatter  Tath&gat&s  enquiry 
knowing  a  matter  they  do  not  enquire ;  knowing  the  time  they 
enquire ;  knowing  the  time  they  do  not  enquire ;  purposely  T*- 
th&gat&s  enquire,  not  without  a  purpose,  but  for  removing  the 
cause  of  there  not  being  a  purpose  to  Tath&gat^  There  are 
two  modes  in  which  the  wise  Bhagaw&s  question  the  Bhikkhus 
(saying)  Shall  we  preach  the  Dhamma,  or  promulgate  the 
Commandments  to  the  disciples  ?) — Then  Bhagaw&  called  the 

(1.)  Was;  lit.  rain- — A  season  of  seclusion  among  Buddhist 
Priests  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

(2.)  A  respectful  form  of  goin|):  out  of  the  presence  of  a  digni- 
tary. 
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Venerable  Anando,  What  is  this  pounding  noise  ?  Then  the 
Venerable  Anando  made  known  the  matter  to  Bhagawi.  Very 
well,  yery  well,  O  Anando,  mankind  will  think  that  by  you 
virtuous  men  victory  was  gained  over  grain,  meat,  and  rice. 

Then  the  Venerable  Great  MoggaUmo  (1)  came  to  the 
place  where  Bhagaw&  was,  and  having  arrived  and  reverently 
saluted  Bhagaw&,  sat  down  on  one  side,  and  the  Venerable  and 
Great  Mo^al&no  who  was  seated  on  one  side,  said  this  to  Bha- 
gaw&: — There  is  now  a  famine,  O  Lord,  in  Weranja,  people 
are  distracted  and  reduced  to  skeletons,  the  crops  have  failed, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  gleaning 
(begging).  O  Lord,  underneath  the  surface  of  the  Great  Earth 
there  exists  (something)  comparable  to  small  drops  of  honey, 
and  there  being  no  bees,  it  will  be  good.  Is  it  good,  O  Lord, 
may  I  overturn  the  earth  ?  The  Bhikkhus  will  then  eat  that 
edible  crust  of  the  earth.  There  are  creatures,  O  Moggal&no, 
in  the  earth.  How  will  you  treat  them  ?  I  will  preserve  the 
creatures,  O  Lord  (by  making  another  world),  and  how  many 
creatures  soever  there  may  be  in  this  world,  I  will  collect  and 
place  them  there,  and  with  one  hand  I  will  overturn  the  earth. 
It  is  not  proper,  O  Moggal&no;  do  not  wish  to  overturn  the 
world ;  the  creatures  may  experience  discomfort.  Very  well,  O 
Lord,  shall  the  whole  company  of  Bhikkhus  go  to  the  north  to 
ask  alms  ?  It  is  not  proper,  O  Moggal&no;  do  not  wish  that 
all  the  company  of  Bhikkhus  should  go  to  the  northern  con- 
tinent to  collect  alms. 

Afterwards  this  kind  of  thought  and  reasoning  happened 
to  the  Venerable  Sariputtoo  who  was  retired  and  in  solitude  t 
— How  is  it  that  the  Brahmachariya  of  such  Buddho  Bhagawto 


( L )    Moggall&Do. — One  of  the  two  Chief  Priests  of  Buddha,  who 
attended  him  tkroughout  his  ministrations. 
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continued  not  for  a  long  time,  and  how  was  it  that  the'^Brahnm 
charija  of  such  Buddho  Bhagaw^  continued  a  long  time? 
Afterwards  the  Venerable  S&riputtoo  at  eventide  coming  forth 
from  his  solitude,  came  to  the  place  where  Bhagawi  was,  and 
having  reverently  saluted  Bhagawi,  sat  on  one  side.  The 
Venerable  Sariputtoo  who  was  seated  on  one  side,  said  this  to 
Bhagaw&.  Here  to  me,  O  Lord,  who  was  in  secret  and  soli- 
tude, came  this  kind  of  thought  and  investigation :  Which  c^ 
the  Buddho  Bhagaw^'  Brahmachariya  did  not  continue  for 
a  long  time;  and  of  which  of  the  Buddho  Bhagawis  did  the 
Brahmachariya  continue  for  a  long  time?  Of  which  of  the 
Buddho  Bhagawfis,  O  Lord,  did  the  Brahmachariya  not  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  ?  and  of  which  of  the  Budha  Bhagawis 
Brahmachariya  did  continue  for  a  long  time  ? 

O  Sariputtoo,  the  Brahmachariya  of  Wipassa  Bhaga- 
wd,  of  Sikhi  Bhagaw&,  and  of  Wessabhu  Bhagawi  was  not  o£ 
long  duration ;  and  the  Brahmachariya,  O  Sariputtoo,  of  Ka» 
kusanda  Bhagawi,  of  Kon&gama  Bhagawd,  and  of  Kafiappa 
Bhagaw&  continued  for  a  long  time. 

O  Lord,  what  was  the  cause,  and  what  the  means  by  which 
the  Brahmachdriya  of  Bhagaw&  Wipassa,  of  Bhagaw&  Sikhi, 
and  of  Bhagawd  Wessabhu,  continued  only  for  a  short  time  ? 

O  Sariputtoo,  Bhagawd  Wipassa,  Bhagawd  Sikhi,  and 
Bhagawd  Wessabhu  became  disheartened  in  declaring  their 
Dhammaatlengthto  their  disciples.  The  Sutta(7),  Geyya(8), 


(1.) 

Wipassi  Buddha. 

The  19th  Buddha  of  this  system. 

(2.) 

Sikhi               do. 

20th 

do. 

(8.) 

Wessabhu       do. 

21st 

do. 

(4.) 

Kakusandha  do. 

22nd 

do. 

(5.) 

Kanagamo      do. 

23rd 

do. 

(6.) 

Kassapo          do. 

24th 

do. 

(7.) 

Sutta,  oral  declaration. 

(8.) 

Greyya,  a  kind  of  mixed  composition  of  prose  and  poetry. 
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metliodical  compositions,  stanzas,  pleasing  words,  their  revealed 
births,  wonderful  doctrines,  and  dialogues  were  few ;  instruc- 
tions and  discipline  were  not  imparted  to  the  disciples,  and 
the  P^  Mokkfaa  (1)  was  not  shewn  ;  and  from  the  disappear- 
ance of  these  Buddho  Bhagaw&s,  and  from  the  disappearance 
of  their  contemporary  disciples,  their  subsequent  followers 
being  of  various  names,  various  tribes,  various  castes,  ^and 
various  kinds  of  ascetics,  their  Brahmachariyas  quickly  became 
extinct.  As  in  any  way,  whatsoever,  O  S&riputtoo,  when  flowert 
of  various  kinds  are  placed  on  a  shelf  without  being  strung 
together,  the  wind  shakes,  scatters,  and  strews  them  about. 
What  is  the  cause  of  that?  Because  they  are  not  united  by  a 
string.  Just  so,  O  Sdriputtoo,  from  the  disappearance  of  those 
Buddho  Bhagawds,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  disciples 
contemporary  with  those  Buddhos,  their  subsequent  followers 
being  of  various  names,  various  tribes,  various  castes,  and 
Various  kinds  of  ascetics,  their  Brahmachariya  quickly  became 
extinct. 

These  Bhagaw&s  became  not  weary  of  declaring,  advising 
Jperfectly,  the  hearts  of  their  disciples.  O  Sariputtoo,  at  a 
former  time,  the  Blessed,  th^  Sanctified,  the  True  and  Omnis- 
cient Wessabhu  Buddho,  in  a  certain  fearful  jungle,  knowing 
intimately  their  hearts,  exhorted  1,000  Bhikkhus: — Reason 
thus ;  thus  ye  must  not  reason  ;  thus  consider ;  thus  ye  must 
not  consider ;  remove  this ;  being  thus  situated,  remain.  Then 
to  Sariputtoo  and  the  1,000  Bhikkhus  who  had  been  thus 
exhorted  and  admonished  by  the  Blessed,  the  Sanctified,  the 
True  and  Allwise  Wessabhu,  came  deliverance  of  their  hearts 
from  the  desire  of  existence.     There,  O  Sariputtoo,  to  that 


(I.)     PAti  Mokkha : — a  book  in  the  Winiya  Pitaka,  containing 
Mile«  on  monaeticem. 
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fearful  jungle,  happened  a  wonder.  Any  person  who  entered 
that  jungle,  if  he  were  not  free  from  desire,  all  his  hair  stood 
on  an  end.  This  was  the  cause,  O  Sariputtoo,  and  this  the  wuoms 
of  the  Brahmachariya  of  Bhagaw6  Wepassi,  Bhagawfi  Sikhi, 
and  of  Bhagaw&  Wessabhu  continuing  for  a  short  time  only. 

What,  O  Lord,  was  the  cause,  and  what  the  means,  by 
which  the  Brahmachariya  of  Bhagawd  Kakusandho,  of  Bhagawi 
Konagama,  and  of  Bhagawa  Elassapa,  continued  for  a  long 
time? 

O  Sariputtoo,  Bhagawd  Kakusandho,  Bhagawi  Konagamo^ 
and  Bhagawd  Kassapo  became  not  weary  of  explaining  dietr 
Dhamma  at  length  to  their  disciples.  The  Sutta,  Oeyya,  me- 
thodical compositions,  stanzas,  pleasing  words,  reyealed  births, 
wonderful  doctrines,  and  dialogues,  were  very  extensive.  In* 
struction  and  discipline  were  imparted  to  their  disciples,  and 
the  Pdti  Mokkha  was  enunciated.  (Therefore)  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  those  Buddho  Bhagawds  andtiieir  contemporaary 
disciples,  their  subsequent  followers  being  of  various  names, 
various  tribes,  various  castes,  and  various  kinds  of  asoetics, 
established  their  Bralunachariya  for  a  long  time.  As  in  any 
way,  O  Sariputtoo,  a  number  of  flowers  which  are  strung  to^ 
gether  and  placed  on  a  board,  the  wind  neither  shakes,  scatters, 
nor  strews  them  about.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ?  Because 
they  are  well  joined  by  a  string.  Just  in  the  same  manner,  O 
Sariputtoo,  on  the  disappearance  of  those  Buddho  Bh^aw^ 
and  their  contemporary  disciples,  their  subsequent  followers 
being  of  various  names,  of  various  tribes,  various  castes,  and 
various  kinds  of  ascetics,  they  established  for  a  long  time  their 
Bralimachariya.  This,  O  Sariputtoo,  was  the  cause,  and  this 
the  means,  of  the  Brahmachariya  of  Bhagawd  Kakusandho,  of 
Bhagawd  Konagama,  and  of  Bhagawd  Kassapa,  continuing  fur 
a  long  time. 
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Afterwards^  Sariputtoo  having  risen  from  his  seat,  with  his 
robe  covered  one  shoulder,  and  worshipped  Bhagaw&  in  the 
plaee  where  he  was^  by  joining  his  hands  at  his  forehead, 
said  this  to  Bhagawfc: — O  Bhagaw^  this  is  the  time  for 
that ;  this  is  a  good  time  for  that*  May  Bhagawi  proclaim 
the  discipline  to  the  disciples ;  may  he  declare  the  P&ti  Mokkha. 
In  some  way  or  other  the  Brahmachariya  will  continue  for 
a  long  time*  Wait»  O  Sariputtoo ;  wait,  O  Sariputtoo,  Ta-  * 
th^ata  knows  the  time.  Until  that  time,  O  Sariputtoo,  the 
Teacher  proclaims  not  his  discipline,  nor  declares  the  P&ti 
Mokkha.  Until  workings  of  lust  descend  to  some  of  the 
priesthood^  and  till  after,  O  Sariputtoo,  the  workings  of  lust 
have  descended  to  the  priesthood,  the  Teacher  does  not  pro^ 
claim  the  discipline  to  his  disciples,  nor  the  P&ti  Mokkha,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  operations  of  those  lusts.  Then,  O  Sari* 
puttoo,  some  of  the  priesthood  are  not  subject  to  the  workings 
of  lust.  The  priesthood  is  not  yet  become  experienced  nor 
extensive.  O  Sariputtoo,  when  the  priesthood  has  become  ex* 
perienced  and  extensive,  then  the  operations  of  desire  descend 
to  some  of  the  priesthood,  and  then  the  Teacher  declares  his 
discipline  to  the  disciples,  and  proclaims  the  P&ti  Mokkha  for 
the  destruction  of  the  operations  of  lust.  Then,  O  Sariputtoo, 
the  operations  of  lust  do  not  descend  to  some  of  the  priesthood. 
The  priesthood  is  not  yet  become  great.  O  Sariputtoo,  when 
the  priesthood  has  arrived  at  a  great  state,  then,  the  operations 
of  lust  descend  to  some  of  the  priesthood ;  and  then  the  Teacher 
declares  the  discipline  to  the  disciples,  and  proclaims  the  P&ti 
Mokkha  for  the  destruction  of  the  operations  of  those  lusts ; 
then,  O  Sariputtoo,  the  workings  of  lust  do  not  descend  to  some 
of  the  priesthood.  The  priesthood  has  not  yet  come  to  the 
state  of  receiving  great  offerings.  When  the  priesthood  has 
arrived  at  the  state  of  receiving  great  offerings;  then  the 
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operations  of  luBt  descend  on  some  of  the  priesthood ;  and  then 
the  Teacher  proclaims  the  discipline  to  the  disciples,  and 
declares  the  Ffiti  Mokkhafor  the  destmction  of  the  operations 
of  those  lusts ;  and  then,  O  Sariputtoo,  the  workings  of  lust  do 
not  descend  on  some  of  the  priesthood.  The  priesthood  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  great  truths  (oi  Buddha's  doctrine). 
When  the  priesthood  has  arrived  at  the  grecU  truths^  then  the 
operations  of  lust  descend  on  some  of  the  priesthood,  and  then 
the  Teacher  proclaims  the  discipline  to  the  disciples,  and 
declares  the  P&ti  Mokkha  for  the  extinction  of  the  operations 
of  those  lusts.  O  Sariputtoo,  the  company  of  Bhikkhus  being 
faultless,  separate  from  evil,  reformed,  pure,  settled  in  merit, 
among  these  500  great  Bhikkhus  the  least  of  them  is  arrived 
at  Sowan  path,  delivered  from  extinction,  having  Nirwana  as 
a  certainty ;  also  the  future  padis. 

Afterwards  Bhagaw&  said  to  the  venerable  Anando,  That 
which  I  intend  to  declare  will  henceforth  become  a  custom. 
If  any  one  has  been  invited  to  pass  the  Was  season,  he  must 
not  depart  without  informing  (him  who  invited  him).  O 
Anando,  let  tis  go  and  inform  Weranja  Brahman.  Just  so, 
O  Lord,  answered  Anando  to  Bhagaw&.  Then  Bhagawi 
having  robed  himself,  and  taken  his  bowl  and  robes,  with 
Anando  as  his  attendant,  came  to  the  place  where  Weranja 
Brahman's  house  was,  and  having  arrived,  sat  on  the  prepared 
seat. 

Then  Weranja  Brahman  came  to  the  place  where  Bbaga* 
w£  was,  and  having  arrived  and  reverently  saluted  Bhagaw£, 
sat  on  one  side.  Then  Bhagaw&  said  this  to  Weranja  Brah- 
man who  was  seated  on  one  side :  O  Brahman,  we  have  com« 
pleted  the  Was,  to  which  you  have  invited  us.  We  inform 
thee  that  we  desire  to  depart  to  journey  in  inhabited  districts. 
Truly,  0  virtuous  Gotamo,  you  were  invited  by  me  for  the 
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Was  season ;  but  I  have  not  given  anything  which  may  be 
proper  to  bestow.  I  did  not  give,  not  because  I  had  it  not,  nor 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  give.  When  can  this  be  done  by 
the  laity  with  their  many  duties  and  cares  ?  May  the  illustri- 
ous Grotamo  consent  to  come  with  the  company  of  Bbikkhus  to 
partake  of  food  to«morrow  ?  Bhagaw&  by  silence  gave  consent. 
Afterwards  Bhagaw&  having  declared  a  doctrinal  speech  to 
Weranja  Brahman,  implanted  it  in  his  heart,  produced  a  desire 
(towards  it),  and  made  him  satisfied  (with  it),  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  departed. 

Afterwards,  when  the  night  had  gone,  Weranja  Brahman 

having  provided  proper  and  suitable  food,  made  known  the  time 

to  Bhagawa  (sajdng),  O  Lord,  virtuous  Gotamo,  the  meal  is 

ready.     Then  Bhagaw^,  in  the  morning,  having  robed  himself 

and  taken  his  bowl,  and  robes,  came  to  the  place  where  Weranja 

Brahman's  dwelling  was,  and  having  arrived,  sat  on  the  seat 

provided  for  him,  with  the  company  of  the  Bhikkhus.     Then 

Weranja  Brahman  having  provided  with  his  owp  hands  food 

for  the  Bhikkhus  and  their  chief,  Buddha,  which  food  was  de< 

licious,  fit,  and  suitable  to  be  eaten, — when  Bhagawi   had 

eaten,  and  the  bowl  was  put  aside,  Weranja  clothed  Bhagaw& 

with  three  robes,  and  each  of  the  Bhikkhus  with  a  pair  of 

cloths.    Afterwards    Bhagaw&  having    declared  a  doctrinal 

speech  to  Weranja  Brahman,  implanted  it  in  his  heart,  pro* 

duced  a  desire  (towards  it),  and  made  him  satisfied  (with  it), 

aro^e  from  his  seat,  and  departed.    Afterwards  Bhagaw&  hav-> 

ing  resided  in  Weranja  as  long  as  he  wished,  without  going  to 

«  Soreyya,  Samkassam,  or  Kantakujja,  came  to  the  place  where 

the  river  P&yaga  was,  and  having  arrived  and  crossed  over, 

came  to  Benares,  and  having  dwelt  as  long  as  he  vrished  there, 

came  to  Wesali  city,  and  according  to  custom,  dwelt  there,  in 

the  Rock  Hall  in  the  great  jungle  near  Wesali. 

The  Weranja  Bana  portion  is  finished. 
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No.  II,    Par&jika  Book. 


There  whb  at  tiiat  time  a  village  not  far  firom  WesaH, 
called  Ealanda  village.  A  chetty,  Sudinno,  tbe  son  of  Ealaoda 
lived  in  it.  At  that  time,  Sudinno  of  £alanda»  from  some 
cauBe  or  other,  went  to  Wegali  with  several  of  his  compaiiioDs. 
On  that  occasion  Bhagaw&  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  many  of 
his  attendants  preaching  the  Dhamma.  When  Sudinno  of 
Kalando  had  seen  Bhagawfi  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  attend- 
ants, and  preaching  the  Dhamma  to  him,  it  thus  happened  (he 
thought  thus) — It  will  be  good  if  I  also  hear  this  Dhamma, 
Then  Sudinno  came  where  the  crowd  was,  and  sat  down  on 
one  side,  and  to  Sudinno,  who  was  seated  on  one  side,  came 
this  thought: — By  some  means  or  other  I  have  heard  the 
Dhamma  proclaimed  by  Bhagaw£;  (but)  it  is  not  easy  to 
practise  the  truly  complete,  holy,  and  pure,  Brahmachariya^  by 
those  who  are  householders,  and  dwell  in  the  lay  state.  It  is 
good  therefore,  if  I  having  shaven  my  head  and  beard,  assumed 
the  yellow  robes,  and  renounced  the  lay  state,  become  a 
mendicant  cleric.  Then  that  company,  when  it  was  well  in- 
structed, had  well  taken  to  heart,  was  interested,  and  having 
appreciated  the  Dhamma,  rose  from  their  seats,  reverently 
saluted  Bhagaw&,  and  departed  keeping  their  right  side  towards 
(Buddha.) 

Then  Sudinno,  not  long  after  the  company  had  arisen, 
went  to  the  place  where  Bhagawi  was,  and  having  arrived^ 
and  reverently  saluted  Bhagawd,  sat  on  one  side.  Sudinno, 
who   was  seated  on  one  side,  said  this  to   Bhagawfi: — By 

(I.)  Sudinno  is  always  called  the  eon  of  Elalando,  throughout 
the  narrative,  but  I  have  omitted  it. 
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some  means  or  other,  O  lord,  I  have  heard  the  Dhamma 
declared  by  Bhagawd,  (but)  it  is  not  easy  to  practise  the  truly 
complete,  holy,  and  spotless  Brahmachariya,  by  those  who  are 
householders  and  dwell  in  the  lay  state ;  it  is  good,  therefore^ 
if  I,  having  shaven  my  head  and  beard,  assumed  the  yellow 
)x)bes,  and  renounced  the  lay  state,  become  a  mendicant  cleric 
May  Bhagawi  ordain  me  I  Hast  thou,  Siidinno,  obtained  the 
consent  of  thy  mother  and  father,  to  renounce  the  lay  state  and 
become  a  mendicant  cleric?  I  have  not,  O  Lord,  obtained  the 
consent  of  my  mother  and  father  to  renounce  the  lay  state  and 
become  a  mendicant  cleric.  O  Sudinno,  Tath&gato  does  not 
Ordain  him  who  has  not  obtained  the  consent  of  his  mother  and 
father.  He  said,  I^  O  Lord,  will  do  so,  since  my  mother  and 
father  may  consent  to  my  renouncing  the  world  and  becoming 
a  mendicant  cleric. 

Then  Sudinno,  having  finished  whatever  he  had  to  do  in 
Wesdli,  went  to  Kalanda  village^  where  his  mother  and  father 
Were,  and  having  arrived  there,  said  this  to  his  mother  and 
father : — O  mother,  O  father^  by  some  means  or  other,  I  have 
heard  the  Dhamma  preached  by  Bhagaw^  (but)  it  is  not  easy 
to  practise  the  truly  complete,  holy,  and  spotless  Brahma^ 
chariya,  by  those  wbi>  are  householders,  and  dwell  in  the  lay 
state.  I  wish  to  receive  tonsure,  assume  the  yellow  robes, 
and  become  a  mendicant  cleric,  separate  from  the  laity.  Grant 
permission  to  become  a  mendicant  cleric,  separate  from  the 
liaty.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  mother  and  father  of 
Sudinno  said  to  Sudinno,  O  thou  child,  Sudinno,  who  art  dear 
(to  us) ;  thovL  hast  pleasure,  and  hast  been  tenderly  nourished, 
thou  hast  not  experienced  any  sorrow.  Even  by  death  we 
cannot  desire  your  separation.  What  I  shall  we  then  consent, 
while  you  are  alive,  that  you  should  separate  from  the  laity, 
and  become  a  mendicant  cleric  ? 
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And  so  the  second  time  the  mother  and  father  of  Sadimio 
said  to  Sudinno^  Thou  art,  O  child  Sudinno,  our  only  eon^ 
well-beloved,  surrounded  by  pleasures,  and  tenderly  nouri^ed. 
Thou  art  imacquainted  with  grief.  And  the  third  time^  SadiiH 
no  said  to  his  mother  and  father : — O  mother,  O  father,  by 
some  means  or  other,  I  have  heard  the  Dhamma  prochumed 
by  Bhagawa,  (but)  it  is  not  easy  to  practise  the  holy,  complete, 
holy,  and  spotless  Brahmachariya,  by  those  who  are  hoos^ 
holders  and  dwell  in  the  lay  state.  I  wish  (therefore)  havinj^ 
shaven  my  head  and  beard,  assumed  the  yellow  robe,  and 
separated  from  the  laity,  to  become  a  mendicant  cleric  Give 
permission  that  I  may  separate  from  the  world,  and  become  a 
mendicant  cleric.  And  the  third  time  the  mother  and  father 
of  Sudinno  said  this  to  Sudinno :— Thou  art,  O  child,  our  only 
son,  well-beloved,  surrounded  by  pleasures,  tenderly  nouriatn 
ed,  and  unacquainted  with  any  grief.  Even  by  death  we  can- 
not desire  to  be  separated  from  you.  What  then  I  shall  w« 
consent,  while  you  are  still  living,  that  you  should  separate 
from  the  laity,  and  become  a  mendicant  cleric 

Then  Sudinno  thought  2-^My  mother  and  father  do  not 

consent  that  I  should  become  a  mendicant  cleric,  separate  from 

the  laity:   and  fell  down  there  on  the  bareground  (saying) 

Either  here  will  I  die,  or  become  a  mendicant  cleric     Then 

Sudinno  did  not  partake  of  one  meaU  2  meals,  3  meals,  4 

meals,  5  meals,  6  meals  and  7  meals.     Then  the  mother  and 

father  of  Sudinno,  said  this  to  Sudinno : — Thou  art,  O  child. 

our  only  son,  well-beloved,  surrounded  by  pleasures,  tenderly 

nourished  and  unacquainted  with  any  grief;  even  by  death  we 

cannot  desire  separation  from  you.    What  then,   shall   we 

while  you  are  still  alive,  that  you  should  separate  from 

,  and  become  a  mendicant  cleric.     Get  up,  O  child, 

eat  and  drink,  and  surrounded  by  your  eompanioni 
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"eatings  drinking,  with  your  retinue  enjoying  yourself,  and 
performing  merits,  become  cheerful.  We  do  not  consent  to  your 
separation  from  the  world,  and  that  you  should  become  a  men- 
dicaqt  cleric.  When  that  was  said,  Sudinno  was  silent ;  and  the 
second  time,  &c.  And  the  third  time  also,  the  mother  and  father 
of  Sudinno  said  this  to  SudinHo  : — Thou  art,  O  child  Sudinno, 
our  only  son,  well-beloved,  surrounded  with  pleasures,  tenderly 
nourished,  and  unacquainted  with  any  grief.  Even  by  death 
we  cannot  desire  separation  from  thee.  What  then  I  shall  we 
consent,  while  you  are  still  alive,  that  you  should  separate  from 
the  lay  state,  and  become  a  mendicant  cleric  ?  G-et  up,  O  child 
Sudinno,  eat  and  drink,  and  surrounded  by  your  companions, 
eating,  drinking,  with  your  retinue  enjoying  yourself,  and 
performing  merits,  becotne  cheerful.  We  do  not  consent  to 
your  sepamtion  from  the  world,  that  you  should  become  a 
mendicdJit  tleric.  And  the  third  time  Sudinno,  the  son  of 
JS^alando,  wiis  silent. 

I'hen  the  companions  of  Sudinno  w6nt  to  the  place  where 
Sudinno  was,  and  having  arrived,  said  this  to  Sudinno : — Thou 
art,  O  friend  Sudinno,  the  beloted  and  only  son  of  thy  mother 
and  fathet,  endeared,  surrounded  with  pleasures,  tenderly 
nourished,  and  established  in  ease.  O  friend  Sudinno,  thou  hast 
Hot  known  any  grief;  and  by  death  even,  your  mother  and 
father  do  not  desire  your  separation.  What  then  !  will  they 
consent,  while  you  are  alive,  that  you  should  separate  from 
the  world,  that  you  may  become  a  mendicant  cleric  ? 

Get  up,  O  friend  Sudinno,  eat  and  drink,  and  surrounded 
by  your  companion^  &c.— *  Vide  supra. 

When  they  had  thus  said,  Sudinno  was  silent ;  and  the 
second  time,  &c.;  and  the  third  time,  &c.,  &c. 

And  the  third  time  also  Sudinno  was  silent.     Then  the 

companions  of  Sudinno  went  to  the  place  where  the  mother 

2a 
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&nd  father  of  Sudinno  were,  and  said  this  to  the  mother  and 
father  of  Sudinno : — O  mother,  O  father,  that  Sudinno,  fiedloi 
on  the  bare  earth,  says.  Either  here  I  will  die,  or  receive  ordi- 
nation. If  ye  do  liot  give  leave  to  Sudinno  to  separate  «firora 
the  world,  and  become  a  mendicant  cleric,  he  will  die  there ; 
(but)  if  you  give  pei*mission  to  Sudinno  to  separate  from  the 
world,  and  become  a  nlendicant  cleric,  you  will  see  him  again  \ 
and  if  he  doeiS  not  delight  in  separation  from  the  world,  and 
the  state  of  a  mendicant  t;leric,  another  disposition  will  ccMheto 
him,  and  he  will  return  again  to  this  place.  Give  permission 
to  Sudinno  to  become  a  mendicant  cleric,  separate  from  the 
laity. — We  consent  that  our  child,  Sudinnoj  shall  be<kane  a 
mendicant  cleric,  separate  from  the  laity. 

Then  the  companions  of  Sudinno  went  to  the  plade  where 
Sudinno  was,  and  having  arrived^  said  this  to  Sudinno :— ^et 
up,  O  friend  Sudinno ;  thou  art  permitted  by  thy  nlother  and 
father  to  forsake  the  world,  and  become  a  Ixlendicatit  cleric. 
Then  Sudinno  said  :-^I  am  permitted  by  my  mother  and  father 
to  separate  from  the  world  and  become  a  mendicant  cleric ;  and 
being  glad,  well  pleased,  joyful,  and  rubbing  his  body  with  hia 
hands,  he  rose  up. 

Afterwards,  Sudinno  having  for  several  days  strengthened 
himself,  went  to  the  place  where  Bhagawi  was,  and  having 
arrived  and  saluted  Bhagawd,  sat  down  On  one  side.  Sudinno 
who  was  seated  on  one  side  said  this  to  Bhagawd  :-^I  am  permit^ 
ted,  O  lord,  by  my  mother  and  father  to  sepai^te  from  the  world, 
and  become  a  medicant  cleric.  May  Bhagaw&  ordain  me. 
Sudinno  received  ordination  (Sdmanera)  (1)  and  (2)  Upsam« 

(1.)  Samanera. — A  clerical  novice,  Whose  age  must  be  at  least 
eiglit  years  to  receive  ordination. 

(2.)  Upasampadd. — A  superior  priest,  not  under  twenty  yean 
of  age. 
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pad&»  near  Bhagaw&;  and  the  venerable  Sudinno  having 
subjugated  his  desires,  became  a  dweller  in  the  wilderness,  a 
mendicant,  a  wearer  of  castaway  ganAcnts,  and  a  methodical 
l>®gg&f  (^)  (^  ^'f  one  who  asks  from  every  ^ouse)  and  resided 
near  a  certain  Wiyji  village* 

Afterward^  there  was  a  famine  in  Wajji,  men's  minds 
were  distracted,  they  were  reduced  to  skeletons  B(ad  every  thing 
sown  become  blasted.  It  was  not  easy,  therefore,  to  gain  a 
living  by  gleaning  (alms-asking).  Th^  this  thought  came 
to  the  venerable  Sudinno  :-r-In  this  W^jji  is  a  famine,  men's 
minds  are  distracted,  they  are  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  the 
crops  are  blasted.  I^  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  get  a  living  by 
gleaning,  (but)  I  have  many  relatives  in  Wes&li  who  are  rich^ 
very  wealthy,  great  proprietors,  and  have  more  than  sufficient 
gold  and  silver,  superabimdant  means  and  enormous  quantities 
of  grain,  &c.  It  is  good  if  I  reside  near  my  relatives.  My 
relatives  on  my  account  will  bestow  gifts  and  perform  merits ; 
Bhikkhus  wiU  be  benefited,  and  I  shall  not  become  weary  in 
begging.  Then  the  venerable  Sudinno  having  rolled  up  his 
mat  and  taken  his  ahns-^bowl,  and  robes,  departed  for  Wes&li  and 
dwelt  there  after  ike  former  (2)  custom.  Then  the  venerable 
Sudinno  dwelt  in  the  great  Wes^li  jungle  near  the  great 
Bock  halL  The  relatives  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  heard 
that  Sudinno  had  arrived  at  Wesali,  and  they  brought  and 
presented  about  60  v^^sels  of  rice  to  the  venerable  Sudinno. 
Then  the  venerable  Sydinno  having  divided  the  60  vessels  of 
cooked  food  among  the  Bhikkhus,  dressed  in  the  early  morning, 
an^  t^ing  his  bowl  and  robes,  entered  the  village  of  Kalando. 


(1.)    A  command  given  by  Bhagawa  to  his  clerics,  that  they 
should  omit  no  house  when  ahns-aeking. 
(2,)    Appointed. 
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As  he  was  methodically  collecting  alms  in  Kalando  vUlage,  be 
came  where  his  father's  house  was,  at  a  time  when  a  female 
servant  of  the  relatives  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  was  thinking 
about  throwing  away  some  stale  rice,  the  remains  of  the 
previous  evening  meal.  Then  the  venerable  Sudinno  said  to 
the  servant-maid  of  his  relatives : — If  you  have  a  throwing 
away  Dhamma  (purpose)  O  sister,  put  it  into  my  bowl.  The 
servantgir^of  theyenerableS«dinno'srelatiyesputthe  stale  rice 
which  was  left  from  the  previous  evening  meal  into  the  bowl, 
and  recognized  the  marks  of  his  hands,  feet,  and  voice.  Then 
the  maid-servant  of  the  relatives  of  the  venerable  Sudinno 
went  to  the  place  where  the  mother  of  the  venerable  Sudinno 
was,  and  having  arrived,  said  th'is  to  die  mot^^r  of  the  venerable 
Sudinno: — What  do  you  think!  Our  master  Sudinno  has 
come. — Do  you  speak  the  truth,  you  wench?  If  so,  I  will 
emancipate  you. 

Afterward  the  venerable  Sudinno  ate  the  stale  rice  in  a 
retired  place.  The  father  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  coming 
home  from  his  work,  saw  the  venerable  Sudinno  eating  the 
stale  rice  in  a  retired  place,  went  to.  the  place  where  the 
venerable  Sudinno  was,  and  h^tving  arrived,  said  this  to  the 
venerable  Sudinno  r-n-rTruly,  O  child  Sudinno,  will  you  eat 
stale  rice?  Truly,  O  child  Sudinno,  it  is  proper  to  go 
to  your  own  house. — I  went  to  your  house,  and  there  I  received 
this  stale  rice.  Then  the  father  of  the  venerable  Sndinno 
having  taken  hold  of  the  arm  of  the  venerable  Sudinno,  said 
this  to  the  venerable  Sudinno  :^T-Come,  O  chjild  Sudinno,  we 
vrill  go  to  the  house.  Then  the  venerable  Sudinno  went  to 
the  place  where  the  house  was,  and  having  arrived,  sat  on  Uie 
seat  spread  out  for  him.  The  father  of  the  venerable  Sudinna 
paid  to  the  venerable  Sudinno, — Eat,  O  child  Sudinno.  Not  so, 
0  layman,  I  have  eaten  my  food  for  to-day. — Consent,  O  chil4 
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Sudinno  to  eat  rice  to-morrow  !  The  venerable  Sudinno  by 
silence  assented.  Then  the  venerable  Sudinno  having  riseA 
from  his  seat  departed. 

Then  the  mother  of  the  venerable  Sudinno,  after  that 
night,  having  smeared  the  floor  with  new  cowdung  and  caused 
to  be  made  two  heaps  for  him,  one  of  gold  coins,  and  the  other 
of  gold, — ^those  two  offerings  were  so  great  that  a  man  on  this 
pide  sees  not  a  mf^n  on  that;  et  vice  versa, — she  covered  over 
those  heaps  with  mats,  prep^ed  a  seat  in  the  middle,  suitably 
surrounded  (ornamented)  them,  fl»nd  called  the  former  wife  of 
the  venerable  Sud|nno.  Now,  O  woman,  put  on  those  orna- 
ments, and  beautify  yourself  in  a  manner  most  pleastng  to 
Sudinno. — Just  so,  O  lady;  answered  the  former  wife  of  the 
venerable  Sudinno  to  the  mother  of  the  venerable  Sudinno. 

The  venerable  Sudinno  at  dawn  having  clothed  himself 
and  taken  his  bowl  and  robes,  went  to  the  pla,co  where  his 
father's  dwelling  was,  and  having  i^rrived,  sat  on  the  prepared 
seat.  Then  the  veneriible  Sudinno's  father  came  where  the 
venerable  Sudinno  wit?,  and  having  uncovered  the  heaps,  said 
this  to  the  venerable  Sudinno  :-^0  child  Sudinno,  these  fire 
thy  mother's  property,  the  woman's  dowry,  that  which  is  proper 
to  be  given  to  the  female.  The  father's  property  is  separate — 
our  ancestors'  too  is  separate  j  O  son  Sudinno,  having  disrobed 
yourself,  you  may  receive  this  property,  and  perform  meritorioua 
actions.  O  father,  I  cannot  attempt  it,  I  am  unable.  I 
having  a  desire  to  the  Brahmachariyat,  will  practise  it.  So 
the  second  time,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the  third  time  also  the  father 
of  the  venerable  Sudinno  said  to  the  venerable  Sudinno : — 
This  is  your  mother's  property,  which  was  given  as  her 
dowry  at  marriage.  The  father's  property  is  separate,  and  the 
grandfather's  too.  Take  these  things.  O  child  Sudinno, 
possess  these  valuables,  and  perform  merits,  having  come  to  the 
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lay  state.    Make  up  your  mind,  O  Sudinno,  to  posseBe  ihk 
property  and  perform  merits. 

Let  UB  say  this,  O  lajrman,  if  you  will  not  become  angry.— 
Sfty>  0  cbild  Sudinno,  p^iid  the  father.  Well  then,  O  laynuui, 
get  a  Urge  sack,  fill  it  with  the  gold  coins  and  the  gold,  put  it 
into  f^  cart,  and  throw  it  into  the  current  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  If  it  be  asked  why.  On  acoount  of  these  things  may 
arise  either  fear,  trembling,  horripilation  or  trouble  in  keeping 
it.  Then  neither  of  these  will  happen  to  thee.  When  be  had 
thus  spoken,  the  venerable  Sudinno's  father  became  diapleafie4 
and  said : — O  child  Sudinno,  how  can  you  speak  thus  ? 

Then  the  ffither  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  oalled  the 
former  wife  of  th^  venerable  Sudinno  and  said : — Because,  0 
woman,  you  are  dear  and  pleasing,  it  may  be  my  son  Sudinno 
will  obey  your  word ;  if  so,  it  will  be  welL  Then  the  former 
wife  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  embracing  his  feet,  said  this  to 
the  venerable  Sudinno:— With  what  kind  of  expeotationy  O 
dear  lord,  do  you  practise  the  Bn^hmachariya  ?  (1)— I  do  not^ 
O  sister,  live  as  ^  celebic  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  diviiie 
female,  (said  Sudinno.) 

Then  the  former  wife  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  said  i — 
From  this  day  do  you  intend  to  c^ll  pie  sister ;  and  fainted  and 
fell  on  the  floor. 

Then  Sudinno  said  to  his  fathers — O  layman^  give  me  the 
food  which  is  proper  to  be  given,  but  don't  bother  me. 

Eat,  O  child  Sudinno.  Then  the  mother  and  father  of 
the  venerable  Sudinno  with  their  own  luMid«  provided  hia 


(l.^  It  appears  th^t'in  those  days  men  having  hecome  dinalis- 
fied  with  their  wives,  became  ascetics  in  order  to  accamulale  merita, 
on  account  of  which  they  would  be  able  to  marry  a  most  beauttfiii 
goddess  after  death.     Hence  this  question  of  the  wife* 
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with,  and  persuaded  him  to  partake  of  excellent  food^  until  he 
was  ai&tisfied.  Then  the  mother  of  the  venerable  Sudinno> 
when  she  had  provided  him  with  excellent  food,  and  when  hia 
bowl  was  put  aside,  said  this  to  him  :-^0  child  Sudinno,  out 
family  is  rich,  has  large  possessions,  much  food,  much  goldi 
and  silver,  much  wealth  and  much  grain.  Receive  all  this,  O 
Sudinno ;  to  possess  these  things,  and  having  come  to  the  lay 
state,  pNetform  merits.  Come,  O  child  Sudinno,  possess  these 
things,  and  perform  merits.— O  mother,  I  will  not  attempt  it ; 
I  am  not  able  ^  (for)  with  great  desire  I  practise  the  Brahma^ 
chariya.  And  the  second  time,  &c.  And  the  third  time  also 
the  mother  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  said  to  the  venerable 
Sudinno  :*— Now  there  is,  O  child  Sudinno,  a  rich  ftoiily,  large 
possessions,  much  food,  much  gold  and  silver^  much  wealth  and 
much  grain.  Therefore,  O  child  Sudinno,  give  seed ;  do  not 
allow  this,  that  the  Lichchhawi  (1)  should  carry  off  our  heirless 
wealth. 

I  can  do  that,  O  mother,  he  said.  Where  do  yott  dwell, 
O  child  Sudinno?  In  the  great  jungle,  O  mother,  he  said. 
Then  the  venerable  Sudinno  having  risen  from  his  seat,  de- 
parted ;  and  the  mother  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  called  the 
former  wife  of  the  venerable  Sudinno :  Now,  O  woman,  when- 
ever you  art  in  your  courses,  and  the  menses  come,  tell  me. 
Yes,  O  lady,  said  the  wife  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  to  the 
mother  of  the  venerable  Siidinno.  Then  the  wife  of  the  ven* 
erable  Sudihno,  after  no  long  period,  was  in  her  courses,  and 
the  menses  came ;  and  then  she  said  to  the  mother  of  the  veH' 
erable  Sudinno,  O  lady,  I  am  In  my  courses,  the  menses 
have  come.  Therefore,  O  daughter,  bedizen  yourself  with 
the  same  ornaments  by  which  you  formerly  pleased  my  son 

( 1 .)     Lichchhawi,  probably  B^jpats. 
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Sudinno,  and  gained  his  affection. — Just  bo,  O  lady ;  an* 
swered  the  former  wife  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  to  the  mother 
of  the  venerable  Sudinno.  Then  the  mother  of  the  venerable 
Sudinno,  taking  the  former  wife  of  the  venerable  SudiniKi, 
x;ame  to  the  jungle  where  the  venerable  Sudinno  was,  and 
Slaving  come,  said  this  to  the  venerable  Sudinno :  —  Now,  O 
<;hild  Sudinno  ;  now  O  child  Sudinno ;  our  family  is  ricfa»  hM» 
large  possessions,  much  food,  much  gold  and  silver,  much 
wealth,  and  much  grain.  Receive  all  this,  O  Sudinno,  and  to 
possess  these  things,  come  to  the  lay  state,  and  to  perform 
merits  ;'Corae,  0  child  Sudinno,  possess  these  things,  and  per- 
form merits^ 

0  Another,  t  will  not  attempt  it  |  1  am  unable  to  do  ii; 
with  great  desire  I  practise  the  Br&hmachariya.  And  the 
second  time,  and  the  third  time  also  the  mother  of  the  venerable 
Sudinno  said  this  to  the  venerable  Sudinno: — Now,  O  child 
Sudinno^  our  family  is  Wealthy,  has  likrge  possessions,  much 
food,  much  gold  and  silver^  much  wealth  and  much  grain.  Re- 
ceive all  this,  O  child  Sudinno,  and  givts  seed.  Do  not  allow 
this>  that  the  Lichchhawi  should  carry  off  our  heirless  wealth* 
I  cd.n  do  that,  he  said ;— aiid  having  taken  hold  of  the  arm  of 
his  former  wife,  and  gone  to  the  great  jimgle,  cohabited  (1) 
thrice  with  his  former  wife  J  the  discipline  at  that  time  having 
not  been  declared,  and  he  hot  knowing  that  it  was  wrong. 
From  that  time  she  Conceived.  (Then)  earthly  deities  caused 
this  sound  to  be  heard: — Certainly  the  company  of  the  Bhik-* 
khus  is  faultless,  and  free  from  evil,  (but)  by  Sudinno  a  fault 
had  been  committed,  and  evil  begotten.  The  gods  of  the  Ch^tu 
Mah&  Rdjika  worlds  having  h^&rd  the  soiind  of  the  earthly 
deities,  caused  that  sound  to  be  heard^  &c.    The  T&watimsa 

(1.)     Did  "  Metbuna  Dhamma,'*  the  name  of  the  first  Partjika. 
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gods,  &c.  The  Y&ma  gods,  &c.  The  TusitA  gods,  &c.  The 
Nimrodna  rati  gods,  &(5.  The  Paranimrhita  Wasawatti  gods, 
&c.  And  the  Brahmak&yika  gods  cans<?(l  this  report  to  bfe 
heard  j^—Certaiilly  the  company  of  the  Bhikkhus  is  faultless, 
and  free  from  IBvil,  (but)  by  Sudinno  a  fault  has  been  com- 
mittedy  and  sin  begotten.  At  the  same  moment,  and  at  that 
very  instant,  th6  sound  ascended  to  the  Brahma  worlds. 

Afterwards  the  former  iVife  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  gave 
birth  to  a  son  who  had  arrived  at  maturity  in  her  womb.  Th^n 
the  companions  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  gave  the  name  Bija 
(seedling)  to  his  son;  to  the  former  wife  of  the  venerable  Sudin- 
no, Bija  M&t&  (the  mother  of  the  seedling);  and  to  the  venerable 
Sudinno,  Bija  PitA  (the  fUther  of  the  seedling).  Subsequently, 
both  (the  mother  and  the  son)  separiited  from  the  world,  be- 
came mendicant  religionists,  and  attained  the  state  of  Bahat-^ 
ship.  Then  to  the  venerable  Sudinno  came  'perplexity,  and 
he  repented,  saying: — Certainly,  I  have  sustained  losses ; 
certainly  it  is  not  profitable  to  mfe ;  certainly  it  is  a  bad  mat- 
ter;  and  certainly  there  Is  no  gain.  (Although)  I  have  become 
a  Bhikkhu  of  such  a  perfectly  enunciated  course  of  discipline, 
I  shall  not  be  able,  to  the  end  of  life,  to  practise  the  perfect 
and  holy  Brahmachariya.  In  consequence  of  that  perplexity 
and  sorrow,  he  became  thin>  ill*favoured,  disfigured,  sallow, 
indifferent,  mofose,  and  sorrowftil. 

Then  the  fellow  Bhikkhus  of  the  venerable  Sudinno  said 
to  the  venerable  Sudinno : — Formerly,  O  friend  Sudinno,  thou 
Wast  of  a  fair  colour,  of  a  captivating  appearance>  of  a  pleasing 
countenance,  and  a  good  complexion ;  but  now  thou  art 
emaciated,  ilUfavoured,  sallow,  bent,  with  Veins  prominent, 
unsatisfied,  morose,  and  sorrowful.  What !  do  you  not  practise, 
O  Sudinno,  the  Bramachariya,  free  from  desire  ? 

I  have  practised  the  Brahmachariya,  but  not  without  lust. 
2  b 
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By  me  a  sinful  act  has  been  committect  oohabitation  witb  mj 
fonner  wife.  I  am  perplexed  on  aceoimt  of  it,  and  much  grieved. 
Certainly  I  have  sustained  losses;  certainly  it  is  not  profitabk 
to  me ;  certainly  it  is  a  bad  matter ;  and  certainly  there  is  b0 
gain.  And  although  I  have  become  a  Bhikkhu  of  the  well- 
enunciated  course  of  discipline,  I  shall  not  be  able,  to  the  end 
of  life,  to  complete  the  perfect  and  pure  Brahmachariya. —  0 
friend  Sudinno,  you  may  well  be  perplexed  and  sorrowful. 
You  having  become  a  Bhikkhu  of  the  well-enunciated  course 
of  discipline,  will  not  be  able,  to  the  end  of  your  life,  to  fulfil 
the  perfect  and  pure  Brahmachariya.  O  friend,  has  not  the 
Dhamma,  for  the  abandonment  of  hist,  been  declared  by  Bha- 
gawd  in  various  ways  ?  This  is  not  on  the  behalf  of  lust.  The 
Dhamma  for  separation  from  lust,  not  for  the  fulfilling  of  lost; 
the  Dhamma  for  the  extinction  of  lust,  not  for  the  operation  of 
lust.-  Now  then,  O  friend,  when  Bhagawd  has  in  various  ways 
proclaimed  the  Dhamma  for  the  abandonment  of  lust,  you  are 
meditating  on  lust ;  when  the  Dhamma  for  separation  from 
lust  has  been  declared,  you  are  thinking  of  fulfilling  lu^ 
when  the  Dhamma  for  the  extinction  of  lust  has  been  declared, 
you  are  thinking  on  the  operation  of  lust.  O  friend,  has  not 
the  Dhamma  by  Bhagawd  for  the  ftbandonment  of  lust  beoi 
declared  in  various  ways — for  the  subjugation  of  pride,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  thirst  (of  lust),  for  the  destruction  of  being^ 
for  the  extermination  of  desire,  for  Ihe  refraining  fit)m  lust, 
for  extinction,  and  for  Niwan  ?  O  friend,  has  it  not  been 
declared  by  Bhagawd  in  various  ways,  abandonment  of  lust, 
the  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  lust,  the  suppression  of 
the  thii*st  of  lust,  the  excision  of  lustful  thoughts,  and  the 
quenching  of  the  burnings  of  lust  ? 

This,  O  friend,  is  neither  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
are  now  dissatisfied,  nor  for  the  further  satisfaction  of  those 
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who  are  now  well  disposed.  Again,  O  friend,  it  is  for  the 
further  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  are  still  dissatisfied*  and 
for  causing  a  new  state  to  those  who  are  now  well  disposed. 
Again,  O  friend,  if  it  be  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who 
are  still  dissatisfied,  some  of  those  who  are  now  well  disposed, 
will  become  of  another  mind. 

Then  those  Bhikkhus  in  various  ways  scoffed  at  the  ven- 
erable Sudinno,  and  made  known  the  fact  to  Bhagawfi. 

Then  Bhagawi,  for  that  cause,  and  tiiat  subject,  caused 
the  company  of  Bhikkhus  to  be  assembled,  and  enquired  of 
the  venerable  Sudinno : — Is  it  true,  Sudinno,  that  you  have 
cohabited  with  your  former  wife  ?  It  is  true,  O  Bhagawi. 
Buddho  Bhagawa  censured  him  and  said:— O  wicked,  empty, 
cross-grained,  hideous,  irreligious,  unsanctified,  and  worthless 
man  !  O  rain  man,  afler  being  initiated  in  the  well-enunciated 
course  of  discipline,  how  now  will  you  be  able  to  practise  the 
perfect  and  pure  Brahmachariya  ?  Has  not  the  Dhamma 
by  me  for  the  abandonment  of  lust,  &c.,  &c. —  Vide  supra. 

It  were  good  for  thee,  O  vain  man,  thou  shouldst  place 
thy  private  member  in  a  most  poisonous  serpent's  mouth ;  but 
it  is  not  so,  cohabiting  with  a  woman.  It  were  good  for  thee 
if  thou  shouldst  place  thy  private  member  in  the  black  serpent's 
mouth,  &c.,  &c.;  in  a  heap  of  burning  charcoal,  &c.,  &c. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  From  either  of  those  causes,  O  vain 
man,  you  may  possibly  neither  die,  nor  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  by  that  cause,  be  bom  in  either  of  the  Ap&ya,  Dug- 
gata,  Winip&ta  and  Niraya  hells. 

From  this  cause,  O  vain  man,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  and  death,  you  may  be  (will  be)  born  in  Ap&ya,  Duggata, 
Winipata  or  Niraya  hells. 

From  that  cause,  0  vain  man,  you  will  arrive  at  a  sinful 
nature,  an  adulterous  state,  a  degraded  oouditioi^  lecherous 
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habits,  unclean  practices  (lii.  such  as  require  ablutions),  secrel 

actions,  and  cohabitation.     O  vain  man,  thou  haftt  been  the 

originator  of  many  sins.     O  vain  man,  this  is  neither  for  the 

satisfaction  of  those  who  are  now  dissatisfied,  nor  for  the  further 

satisfaction  of  those  who  are  well  disposed.  Then,  O  vain  man» 

if  it  be  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  are  ill-disposed, 

some  of  those  who  are  now  satisfied  will  become  of  another 

opinion.   Then  Bhagawa  in  various  ways  censured  the  venerable 

Sudinno,  and  having  declared  the  disadvantages  of  the  slothAU 

man  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  of 

satisfying  his  innumerable  desires,  and  of  quelling  his  diseon* 

tent,  declared  in  various  ways  the  privileges  of  the  man  of  few 

desires,  of  the  satisfied  man,  of  him  who  regulates  his  passions, 

of  him  who  subdues  his  longings,  of  him  who  has  a  calm  heart; 

of  him  who  has  but  few  cares,  and  of  him  whose  energies  are 

awakened ;  and  having  declared  to  the  Bhikkhus  a  Dhamma 

discourse  concerning  duties  and  obligations,  he  said  this  to  the 

Bhikkhus :— Now,  O  Bhikkhus,  I  will  declare  the  precepts  to 

the  Bhikkhus,  for  ten  purposes,  viz.,  for  the  good  of  the 

assembly,  for  its  ease,  for  the  putting  to  shame  sinful-minded 

persons,  for  the  comfort  of  expert  Bhikkhus,  for  the  regulation 

of  the  desires  concerning  rewards  in  this  life,  for  the  extinction 

of  desires  for  rewards  in  a  future  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of 

those  who  are  ill-disposed,  for  the  further  satisfaction  of  those 

who  are  well  inclined,  for  the  advantages  of  those  who  are 

established  in  the  true  Dhamma,  and  for  discipline.     Therefore, 

O  Bhikkhus,  receive  this  precept  z-rlf  any  Bhikkhu  is  guilty 

of  cohabitation,  he   incurs  a   P&r&jik&  fault,  and  becomes 

excommunicate. 

So  this  precept  by  Bhagaw^  has  been  promulgated  to  the 
[phikkhus. 

[The  conclusion  of  the  Sudinno  Bhlina.] 
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The  next  instance  given  is  one  of  beastiality,  committed  by 
a  Bliikkhu  in  WesAli,  with  a  monkey.  Many  Bhikkhus  were 
witnesses  of  his  crime,  and  when  they  charged  him  with  it»  he 
endeavoured  to  exonerate  himself  by  declaring  that  Buddha 
had  hitherto  prohibited  only  cohabitation  with  a  woman.  Bhud- 
dha,  as  in  in  the  former  case,  severely  reprimanded  him,  and 
declared  that  if  any  3hikkhu  cohabits  with  any  kind  of  beast^ 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  he  is  guilty  of  a  P&rajika  fault, 
and  becomes  excommunicate. 

Very  many  Wajji  Puttaka  Bhikkhus  in  Wesili  having 
indulged  themselves  in  luxurious  eating,  drinking  and  bathing, 
neglected  their  meditations,  and  through  ignorance  of  their 
imbecility  with  regard  to  the  observation  of  the  precepts  were 
guilty  of  Metbuna  Dhamma.  Subsequently  they,  on  account 
of  affection  to  their  kinsman  and  continued  desire,  went  to  the 
venerable  Anando,  and  said  thus  to  him  :-^0  lord  Anando,  we 
have  not  despised,  we  have  not  despised  the  Dhamma,  we 
have  not  despised  the  Priesthood,  we  have  not  despised  self,  and 
O  lord  Anando,  we  have  not  despised  othei^s  ;  (but)  we  are 
very  unfortunate,  and  although  we  have  a  little  merit  from 
having  been  initiated  in  this  declared  course  of  discipline, 
yet  we  shall  not  be  able,  till  the  end  of  life,  to  complete  the 
perfect  and  pure  Brahmachariya.  Now,  O  lord  Anando,  may 
we  receive  the  cleric  state,  and  the  order  of  Upasampadd,  in 
the  presence  of  Bhagaw& ;  and  may  we  be  permitted  to  pass 
the  first  and  last  watches  of  the  night  in  contemplation  of  the 
revelation  of  the  meritorious  Dhamma,  and  of  the  orthodox  and 
wise  Dhamma.  It  is  good,  O  lord  Anando,  declare  this  to 
Bhagawa. — Just  so;  the  venerable  Anando  answered  to  the 
Wesali  Wajji  Puttaka;  and  went  to  the  place  where  Bhagawa 
was,  and  having  arrived,  made  known  the  matter  to  Bhagaw4. 
—It  b  difficult,  O  Anapdo :  Tathagato  has  not  the  means  either 
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as  regards  the  Wajji  people  or  the  Wajji  Puttaki,  of  abrogmtiiig 
the  promulgation  of  the  Pardjiki  discipline  as  regards  the 
clerical  body.  Then  Bhagaw&^  for  that  cause  and  reaaon, 
having  delivered  a  Dhamma  discourse,  cidled  the  Bhikkhus 
and  said:— O  Bhikkhus  !  if  any  Bhikkhu,  through  ignorance  <d 
his  imbecility  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  precepts, 
is  guilty  of  Methuna  Dhamma,  when  he  has  come  (for  the 
purpose  of  being  ordained)  is  not  worthy  of  being  admitted  to 
the  Upasampada  order.  Any  one  knowing  his  imbecility  with 
regard  to  the  observance  of  the  'precepts,  if  he  is  guilty  of 
Methuna  Dhamma,  he  is  fit  to  be  made  Upasampadi,  when  he 
has  come  for  it.  And  so,  O  Bhikkhus,  receive  this  precept : — 
If  any  Bhikkhu,  through  ignorance  of  his  imbecility  with 
regard  to  the  observance  of  the  precepts,  is  guilty  of  Methana 
Dhamma  with  any  beast,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  he 
incurs  a  Pirdjikd  fault,  and  becomes  excommunicate. 

The  term  any  one  is  as  follows : — A  person  of  whatsoever 
degree,  of  whatsoever  race,  of  whatsoever  name,  of  whatsoever 
tribe,  of  whatsoever  attainments,  of  whatsoever  conduct,  of 
whatsoever  ability,  whether  an  elderly  man,  or  a  youth,  or  a 
middle  aged  man ; — such  an  one  is  called  any  one. 
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